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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVE 

J.  C.  LYSEN,  Minnesota 


The  title  of  this  paper,  "A  Good  Place 
To  Live,"  was  coined  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  at  Louisville  last  fall.  This  is 
how  it  happened.  Mr.  Cauffman  and  I 
were  "talking  shop."  During  our  discus- 
sion, I  told  of  some  of  the  improvements 
being  made  at  my  school.  The  next  thing 
I  knew,  Mr.  Cauffman  had  sold  me  on  the 
idea  of  preparing  this  paper.  Then,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  a  caption 
for  use  in  the  printed  program.  You  have 
read  and  heard  my  reply. 

Compared  with  yesterday,  today's  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind,  is  a  good 
place  to  live.  Improvements  in  the  phy- 
sical plant  have  followed  logically  changes 
in  the  underlying  philosophy  of  Special 
education.  To  illustrate:  We  used  to 
hear  that  blind  children  should  be  reared 
as  Spartan?,,  so  they  would  survive  in  a 
tough  world.    Their  dormitories  were  not 


necessarily  attractive;  their  days  were 
long  and  closely  scheduled.  Interest  in 
the  opposite  sex  was  frowned  upon.  Rules 
were  often  an  omniscient  and  omni- 
present collection  of  do's  and  don't's. 

Now,  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of 
character  and  motivation,  based  on  home- 
like surroundings.  Instead  of  regimenta- 
tion, we  have  cooperation.  Overprotec- 
tion  has  given  way  to  student  respon- 
sibility. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  saying, 
"Any  home  is  better  than  a  residential 
school,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  carried 
too  much  weight.  Round  it  was  rallied 
much  of  the  opposition  to  our  residential 
schools.  Today,  this  trite  idea  has  been 
relegated  to  a  minor  role.  If  a  private 
school,  away  from  home,  can  provide  an 
excellent  education  for  children  of 
wealthy    parents,     surely,     a    residential 
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school  for  the  blind  can  provide  an  equal- 
ly good  ediication  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  could  not  compare 
even  with  a  sub-standard  home  was  based 
on  a  false  premise.  The  premise  inferred 
that  the  residential  school  superseded 
the  child's  home.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  this:  The  residential  school  supplements 
the  real  heme.  Here  is  an  example: 
Occasionally,  a  residential  school  receives 
an  undernourished  six-year  old,  who  is 
returned  to  his  parents  some  years  later 
a  well-developed  'teen-ager  with  affec- 
tion for  his  own  family,  self-reliance,  a 
good  education  and  the  desire  to  become 
self-supporting. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  discussion  of 
recent  improvements  to  the  physical  plant 
at  my  own  school.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  fine  buildings  and  new  furnishings 
mean  little,  unless  there  are  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  and  adequate  and  trained 
staff. 

Funds  for  improvements  have  not  been 
equally  available  in  our  schools.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  each  of  us  has 
been  working  hard  to  attain  the  same 
goals. 

An  adequate  staff  is,  obviously,  neces- 
sary in  the  administrative  department,  so 
as  to  free  the  chief  executive  officer  for 
those  matters  we  are  now  considering. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  an  hour  spent 
"on  location,"  visualizing  even  the  most 
modest  improvement.  Time  spent,  secur- 
ing ideas  from  employees,  is  valuable. 

Acoustic  tile,  new  lights,  color  in  paints 
and  furnishings  are  some  of  the  items 
used  in  our  modernization  program. 

Take  acoustic  tile,  for  example.  All  of 
us  know  how  widely  it  is  used  in  public 
buildings,  especially  in  schools.  The  need 
for  acoustic  tile  is  much  greater  in  schools, 
such  as  ours. 

We  have  used  acoustic  tile  freely  in 
hallways.  As  a  result,  our  totally  blind 
children  have  found  it  much  easier  to  get 
around,  without  sweeping  the  walls  with 
their  fingers.  They  can  hear  where  they 
are  better  than  when  the  smooth  plaster 


ceilings  multiply  and  re-echo  every  bit 
of  sound. 

When  we  first  installed  acoustic  tile, 
we  would  get  comments  like  these:  "This 
is  like  going  into  a  clothing  store,"  or 
"It  feels  as  if  there  are  flags  hanging  from 
the  ceiling."  Hall  noises  were  automati- 
cally cut  down;  we  found  that  our  boys 
and  girls  made  less  noise  because  it  wasn't 
so  much  fun  any  longer. 

Acoustic  tile  is  now  in  every  shop  and 
class  room.  As  a  result,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents speak  only  about  half  as  loudly  as 
formerly.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  such 
a  situation  will  go  far  in  cutting  down 
tension  and  fatigue  during  the  school  year. 

The  biggest  surprise  of  all  showed  up 
in  our  children's  dining  rooms.  These 
had  alwayr  been  noisy;  discipline  was 
hard  to  maintain.  Now,  the  fun  of  noise- 
making  is  largely  gone  and  our  boys  and 
girls  carry  on  their  table  talk  without 
interfering  with  others.  I  might  add  that 
the  need  for  discipline  dropped  to  nearly 
zero  over  night. 

"Let  there  be  light"  could  very  well 
be  the  inscription  over  the  gateway  to 
every  school  for  the  blind.  I  recall  the 
unsuitable  artificial  light  we  used  to  have. 
Class  rooms  had  an  average  of  two  drop 
cords  each,  equipped  with  token  light 
bulbs.  Our  dining  rooms  were  downright 
gloomy.    Dormitories  were  no  better. 

Our  first  excursion  into  better  lighting 
took  the  form  of  totally  indirect  lumin- 
aires,  which  gave  us  about  15  foot  candles 
of  class  room  light.  The  large  incandes- 
cent bulbs,  500  watts  each,  gave  off  a 
terrific  amount  of  heat,  however,  and 
overloaded  our  wiring  system. 

The  present  system  of  fluorescent  lights 
gave  our  shops,  music  studios,  and  aca- 
demic class  rooms  30  foot  candles  of  light 
at  desk  level.  They  use  one-third  as 
much  current  as  the  previous  incandes- 
cent system.  They  do  not  heat  up  our 
class  roo.ns  on  waim  days.  Equipped 
with  so-called  "egg  crate"  diffusers,  they 
provide  so.t  and  comfortable  light.  May 
I  sugge  t  that  we  do  not  permit  lighting 
engineers  to  talk  us  into  100  foot  candle 
systems.     Thirty  foo":  candles  are  enough. 
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In  GUI'  children's  dormitories,  however, 
we  use  incandescent  light  fixtures,  the 
so-called  "silver-globe"  luminaires.  Con- 
centric circles  of  metal  diffuse  the  light 
and  prevent  glare.  The  range  from  150 
to  200  watts. 

Color  in  furnishings,  furniture  and 
walls  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  wiping 
out  "institution  drab."  By  the  latter,  I 
mean  painting  ceilings  and  walls  in  mo- 
notonous cream  and  buff.  At  our  school 
every  dormitory  and  every  classroom  used 
to  be  painted  the  same.  All  curtains  were 
white.    All  bed  spreads  were  white. 

As  fast  as  money  and  time  permit,  we 
are  changing  over  to  color  in  our  painting 
program.  Three-fourths  of  the  children's 
living  quarters  are  now  in  color.  That 
goes  for  hallways,  too.  Lounging  rooms 
in  two  of  the  living  units  have  been  done 
in  knotty  pnie.  This  summer,  we  are 
redecorating  our  school  hospital;  each 
ward  will  have  its  own  color  scheme. 
Class  rooms  are  also  to  be  painted  in 
attractive   cofors  before   next   September. 

All  dormitory  windows  now  have 
colored  draperies.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety  in  design  and  color.  One  living 
unit  for  older  boys  has  seven  kinds  of 
draperies. 

One  fourth  of  the  children's  beds  have 
colored  bedspreads.  This  program  will  be 
school-wide  by  Christmas. 

By  next  fall,  all  dormitory  furniture 
will  be  new.  Finish  is  light  oak.  School 
desks  are  new.  Those  with  dark  wood 
are  being  sanded  and  done  over  in  blonde 
finishes. 

Permit  me  to  summarize  briefly  fur- 
nishings and  furniture  in  various  parts 
of  our  school. 

School  infirmary:  Magnesite  terrazo  or 
asphalt  tile  floor;  each  room  painted  in  its 
own  color;  full  complement  of  steel  furni- 
ture in  shades  of  green,  such  as  posture 
beds,  chests  of  drawers,  lockers,  straight- 
back  chairs,  occasional  chairs,  screens. 

Dining  rooms:  Acoustic  tile  ceilings, 
fluorescent  lights,  new  tables  with  com- 
position tops,  light  birch  chairs  with  blue 
slip  seat  covers,  walls---blue  and  chrome- 


yellow,  blue  plastic  dishes,  stainless  steel 
tableware. 

Class  rooms:  Acoustic  tile  ceilings, 
fluorescent  luminaires,  floors  sanded  and 
sealed  in  natural  maple,  blonde  top  pos- 
ture desks,  walls  painted  in  color  (each 
class  room  different  from  the  other). 

Dormitories:  Silver  bowl  incandescent 
ceiling  light  fixtures,  colored  walls,  light 
maple  floors,  colored  draperies,  colored 
bed  spreads,  Simmons  beds  in  color, 
equipped  with  inner-spring  mattresses, 
new  light  oak  chests  of  drawers,  study 
tables,  vanity  dressers  for  girls,  mirrors, 
mission  type  light  oak  chairs,  slip-seat 
covered  chairs  in  color  and  occasional 
upholstered  chairs. 

Lounging  rooms:  New  chromium  furni- 
ture, flax  rugs  in  color,  colored  draperies, 
acoustic  tile,  fluorescent  light  fixtures, 
knotty  pine  motif  or  modernistic  paint 
job. 

As  most  of  you  know,  nearly  all  of  the 
buildings  at  our  school  are  fifty  years  or 
older.  We  have  succeeded,  however,  in 
giving  them  a  home-like  v/armth  that  has 
pleased  parents  and  children  alike. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  making  our 
school  a  good  place  to  live  has  accom- 
plished the  following  results: 

1.  It  has  lifted  our  collective  school 
spirit.  This  has  even  carried  over  to  the 
alumni. 

2.  It  has  raised  the  morale  of  the  in- 
dividual student.  Children  take  wonder- 
ful care  of  their  attractive  living  quarters. 
There  seems  to  be  less  mischief.  Report 
cards  are  better. 

3.  It  has  enhanced  the  emotional  growth 
of  our  children.  Because,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  their  home  ties,  we  have 
added  the  challenge  and  emotional  bal- 
ance of  our  own  school.  Parents  tell  us 
that  children  we  have  trained  are  often 
times  better  adjusted  than  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters. 

4.  It  has  made  the  return  to  school  in 
September  and  after  vacation  more  posi- 
tive and  cheerful.  Parents  mention  this 
fact  frequently  in  conversation  and  let- 
ters. 
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5.  It  has  brought  about  a  subtle  change 
in  individual  students.  We  seem  to  see 
more  of  the  psychology  of  happy  adjust- 
ment and  less  of  the  psychology  of  blind- 
ness. 


When,  for  example,  children  ask  to  go 
to  bed  early  so  as  to  try  out  their  new 
inner  spring  mattresses,  I  would  say  that 
they  feel  our  school  is  a  good  place  to 
live. 


REGIONAL  INSTITUTES  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS  AND 
SYLLABI  FOR  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  Missouri 


The  writer  would  like  to  take  the  lib- 
erty to  reverse  the  order  of  the  topic 
assigned  to  him.  That  liberty  is  taken  be- 
cause it  is  believed  the  assignment  on  this 
subject  came  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  him  at  the  informal  meeting  of 
superintendents  in  Louisville,  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  The  general  idea  hinges  about 
the  possibilities  for  improvement  of  our 
work  that  could  result  from  the  use  of  re- 
gional institutes  not  only  for  music  teach- 
ers, but  for  teachers  in  all  fields.  Regional 
institutes  and  conferences  can  be  the 
machinery  by  which  we  can  develop  badly 
needed  syllabi  outlining  courses  of  study 
for  use  in  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

THE   BIG   JOB   OF   RESEARCH 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  splendid 
practical  job  of  earthy  research  has  been 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the 
Braille  Committee.  It  has  used  the  tech- 
nique of  small  conferences  among  the 
schools  in  an  appropriate  region  to  ex- 
pand and  refine  its  experimentation  with 
Grade  II  Braille.  This  indicates  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  technique  if  it  were,  ap- 
plied on  a  coordinated  and  much  broader 
scale.  Membership  on  the  Research  Com- 
mittee has  given  me  urgent  cause  to  re- 
view the  proceedings  of  the  AAIB  cover- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  been  most 
enlightening  and  I  would  recommend  such 
a  review  to  anyone  who  works  in  our  field 
and  has  not  made  one.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  how  many  of  our  present  problems 


have  been  problems  for  thirty  years,  and 
how  many  of  the  ideas  we  hear  spoken 
of  as  new  were  ad-^'anced  in  papers  thirty 
years  ago.  Splendid  treatments  of  these 
problems  and  ideas  have  been  recorded 
in  our  proceedings  and  we  seemed  to  have 
left  them  there  without  having  many  of 
them  followed  up.  We  put  some  splendid 
cake  batter  into  the  oven  but  turn  the 
heat  off  before  the  cake  is  done.  It  falls 
flat  and  wastes  the  good  ingredients  that 
went  into  its  preparation. 

As  one  superintendent,  it  is  my  belief 
that  unless  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  begins  to  tackle 
and  lick  these  problems  in  a  systematic 
way  and  with  a  long  range  plan,  it  is 
failing  to  render  one  of  the  most  valuable 
services  we  should  be  able  to  expect  from 
ii.  These  early  papers,  many  of  them 
based  on  excellent  investigations,  point 
out  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  research 
problems  in  our  field,  many  of  which  are 
still  waiting  for  solution.  A  research 
committee  is  powerless  to  deal  with  these 
problems  alone.  It  needs  machinery  which 
i1  can  count  on  to  reach  personally  and 
from  short  range  the  greatest  number  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
possible,  with  the  initial  scene  for  action 
being  in  their  own  classrooms.  Regional 
institutes  and  conferences  can  be  part 
of  this  machinery,  bringing  the  AAIB  out 
of  its  biennial  conventions  at  one  end  of 
the  country  or  the  other  and  making  its 
value  felt  several  times  a  year  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Regional  institutes  and 
conferences  could  keep  interest  sustained 
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during  the  off-year  period  and  the  AAIB 
would  have  continuity.  Regional  Institutes 
or  small  conferences  would  provide  nuclei 
for  the  discussion  of  particular  problems 
resulting  in  recommendations  regarding 
their  solution.  These  smaller  groups  could 
serve  as  workshops  to  study  curricular 
problems.  If  our  problems  could  be  par- 
celed out  to  several  groups  and  their  ef- 
forts properly  directed,  we  could  predict 
rapid  progress  toward  their  solution.  The 
AAIB  through  its  Executive  Committee 
oi  some  other  committee  might  direct 
the  eftorts  of  these  groups  toward  a 
few  of  the  most  pressing  problems  each 
year  and  avoid  undertaking  so  much  that 
a  poor  product  would  result.  Composites 
of  the  regional  studies  on  each  problem 
could  be  presented  at  the  biennial  con- 
ventions. 

SOME  THINGS  NEED  TO  BE  MATTERS 
OF  RECORD 

A  lot  of  papers  have  been  written  about 
courses  of  study  and  the  curriculum.  Many 
problems  have  been  pointed  out.  Many  of 
our  schools  are  still  crying  for  help  and 
direction  about  what  to  teach  in  Science, 
Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Home 
Economics.  How  much  of  these  subjects 
can  be  taught  to  blind  children?  What 
techniques  and  me  i  hods  get  the  concepts 
across?  What  an  opportunity  our  organ- 
ization misses  when  it  does  not  step  for- 
ward with  a  program  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  generalities,  to  help  find  specific 
and  correct  answers  to  these  problems  and 
to  see  that  the  answers  are  organized 
into  printed  form  and  distributed  to  our 
various  schools.  Experienced  teachers  as 
well  as  new  teachers  would  welcome  these 
summaries  of  tested  methods,  sources,  ob- 
jectives, limitations,  and  possibilities. 

All  of  us  know  that  courses  of  study 
and  syllabi  need  to  vary  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another.  Some  ob- 
jectives of  science,  for  instance,  would 
need  to  be  taught  with  more,  different, 
or  fewer  applications  in  one  section  of  the 
United  States  than  in  some  other.  Some 
state  departments  of  education  have   in- 


sisted on  strict  adherence  of  all  public 
school  pupils  to  the  same  course  of  study 
regardless  of  their  handicaps.  This  may 
be  wise  or  unwise  depending  on  the 
limitations  of  their  handicap  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  course  of  study  in  that  par- 
ticular state.  In  some  states,  physics  or 
chemistry  are  not  offered  at  all  to  blind 
children  for  credit  because  of  require- 
ments that  blindness  makes  it  impractical 
or  impossible  to  fulfill.  But  why  should 
a  blind  child  be  deprived  of  all  physics  or 
all  chemistry  because  he  cannot  master 
some  of  it?  Few  people  like  to  take 
courses  for  which  they  cannot  get  ac- 
ceptable credit.  We  could  win  our  points 
with  state  departments  of  education  if 
we  had  well  worked  out  courses  of  study 
and  could  show  that  the  bodies  of  ma- 
terial we  were  offering  had  real  value 
and  equivalent  content.  Many  of  us  as 
superintendents  do  not  honestly  know 
what  is  being  taught  in  some  of  these 
areas  in  our  own  schools.  We  do  not  have 
the  most  complete  set  of  techniques  or 
methods.  It  would  help  us  if  we  should 
supervise  the  development  of  such  ma- 
terials through  regional  institutes.  It 
would  be  a  big  help  to  newly  recruited 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
not  to  mention  the  increase  in  interest 
and  accomplishment  among  our  pupils. 
Evidences  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
doing  satisfactory  jobs  of  teaching  Science 
and  Mathematics  is  found  in  the  small 
number  of  our  graduates  who  major 
in  these  fields  in  college.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  has  done  well  in  these  fields  cannot 
continue  them  in  college  because  the  col- 
lege advisor  and  head  of  the  department 
are  unable  to  believe  that  blind  people 
can  be  taught  much  in  these  fields.  The 
availability  of  syllabi  might  help  con- 
vince them.  Some  of  us  are  convinced 
that  most  sighted  teachers  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  get  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical concepts  across  to  blind  pupils. 
There  is  a  need  for  blind  teachers  well 
versed  in  these  subjects. 
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Cooperatively  developed  curricular  stud- 
ies over  a  period  of  years  is  the  answer, 
n  a  few  schools  have  done  these  studies 
and  developed  written  courses  of  study 
adapted  for  use  by  the  blind,  their  pioneer 
works  would  be  a  help  if  such  works  were 
made  known  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  AAIB 
should  foster  this  development,  and  reg- 
ional activity  is  the  machinery.  It  is  time 
some  long  range  p]anning  began  to  focus 
our  efforts  on  these  major  objectives  which 
in  due  season  will  give  new  direction  to 
the  work  of  every  classroom  in  our  vari- 
ous schools. 

REGIONAL    INSTITUTES    LOOK    LIKE 
GOOD  MACHINERY 

Even  with  annual  conventions,  our  sis- 
ter organization,  the  AAWB  is  consider- 
ing the  development  of  a  regional  pro- 
gram to  bring  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion closer  to  more  of  its  people,  thus  in- 
creasing their  loyalty  and  confidence.  In- 
creased participation  is  the  thing.  Ma- 
chinery should  be  authorized  at  this  con- 
vention which  will  get  the  movement 
started  right  away.  States  could  be  arbi- 
trarily grouped  to  coincide  with  regional 
groupings  observed  by  Vocational  Rehabi- 
litation, or  voluntary  groupings  could  be 
solicited,  observing  convenient  transpor- 
tation and  proximity.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  a  regional  center  is  not  too 
far  from  any  school.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  schools  will  participate  at  first 
but  the  movement  will  grow  as  it  proves 
its  worth. 

Institutes  could  be  held  early  in  the 
school  year  in  the  form  of  two  or  three  day 
week-end  conferences  and  involve  teach- 
ers of  two  or  three  subjects  from  three 
or  four  schools.  This  would  reduce  travel 
costs.  The  host  school  could  provide  free 
meals  and  lodging.  The  visiting  schools 
would  have  the  cost  of  transportation,  but 
it  would  be  reduced  in  effect  if  several 
conferences  were  in  progress  at  the  one 
institute.  One  or  two  week  institutes  in- 


volving a  larger  representation  of  schools 
could  be  conducted  during  the  summer 
when  the  host  school  would  have  plenty 
of  room.  In  this  case,  the  actual  cost  of 
meals  should  probably  be  taken  care  cf 
by  the  schools  sending  delegates. 

Leadership  in  these  institutes  should 
come  from  schools  that  have  done  out- 
standing work  in  the  fields  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  might  be  imported  from  out- 
side the  region  holding  the  institute,  if 
necessary.  The  Research  Committee  might 
aid  in  the  organization  of  institutes  or  it 
might  work  with  an  Institute  Committee 
so  the  program  at  large  will  assume  some 
definiteness  of  pattern,  concentrating  on 
the  most  pressing  problems  until  each  in 
turn  is  whipped.  The  supervisory  commit- 
tee should  see  that  the  information  is 
gathered  from  these  institutes  in  a  some- 
what uniform  type  of  report  and  made 
available,  after  final  study  and  editing, 
to  the  other  schools  in  the  country. 

Though  no  inquiry  has  been  made,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  would  be  anxi- 
ous and  willing  to  join  with  the  AAIB  in 
planning  and  promoting  the  institutes, 
and  in  financing  and  publishing  the  results 
of  regional  institutes  cooperating  in  the 
solution  of  particular  problems. 

Representatives  from  various  schools  to 
these  regional  institutes  should  not  go 
empty  handed.  Prior  to  the  institute  mucti 
preliminary  spade  work  should  be  done. 
The  problem  must  be  clearly  stated.  The 
objectives  should  be  outlined  and  agreed 
on.  Preliminary  paper  work  should  be  as- 
signed to  these  delegates  to  the  institutes 
who  are  most  successful  and  experienced. 
When  the  institute  begins,  the  preliminary 
work  can  be  assembled,  discussed,  revised, 
and  put  in  final  form. 

Considerable  sentiment  has  been  voiced 
regarding  the  need  for  institutes  for 
Braille  Music  Teachers.  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  the  preciseness  required  for 
proper  Braille  music  instruction  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  scarce  article,  and  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  new  music  teachers  need  to  attend 
such  institutes  if  they  are  to  do  their  best 
work  in  the  classrooms.  The  Missouri 
School  would  be  happy  to  be  host  to  such 


ions  about  the  extent  of  current  interest 
and  about  the  help  available  in  organiz- 
ing the  initial  effort.  We  would  suggest 
the  last  of  August  or  the  middle  of  Sep- 


an  institute,  and  would  like  to  solicit  opin-       tember  for  this  meeting. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

DR.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES,  Paoli.  Pa. 


This  is  a  signal  privilege — the  privilege 
of  responding  to  these  addresses  of  wel- 
come. Mr.  Biddle  we  thank  you  and  your 
Board  of  Managers  for  your  gracious  wel- 
come to  the  members  of  this  Conference. 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  is  proud  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  and 
is  honored  by  this  privilege. 

And  to  you,  Dr.  Myer,  we  say  thank 
you  for  giving  us  your  warm  welcome  to 
the  Keystone  State.  Who  could  better 
welcome  instructors  of  the  blind  than  you. 
the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  of  Pennsylvania  into  whose 
kindly  care  and  consideration  are  given 
the  blind  children  of  ths  Commonwealth? 
You  know  our  pupils,  you  know  our  prob- 
lems, and  we  are  glad  you  say  to  us  wel- 
come to  Pennsylvania. 

We  come  here  from  free  Canada  and 
from  all  parts  of  this  great  Republic,  and 
to  what  better  spot  could  we  be  drawn 
together  in  these  days  of  anxiety  for  our 
precious  liberty  than  this  city  in  Penn's 
Woods?  The  Pilgrims,  seeking  freedom, 
found  it  in  the  cold  land  of  the  North: 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
found  theirs  in  the  warmer  climes  of  the 
South,  but  they  all  came  together  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  to  make  their 
united  Declaration  for  Freedom.  We  are 
on  historical  ground.  Nearby  Paoli,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Valley  Forge  are  a  part  of 
the  great  struggle  which  established  free- 
dom in  America.  Pray  God  we  keep  it! 

As  the  delegates  to  that  Continental 
Congress  came  from  all  of  the  Colonies, 
travelling  for  days;  so  the  delegates  to  this 


Convention  have  come  from  near  and  far. 
From  East  and  West  and  North  and  South 
we  have  come  together  to  become  an  amal- 
gamated group,  joined  in  one  body  by  a 
unity  of  purpose.  We  have  much  to  do. 
The  world  changes,  ideas  and  methods  of 
education  change,  the  needs  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  blind  change.  We  must  study 
these  changes,  must  see  how  they  would 
effect  the  blind.  We  must  decide  whether 
they  will  be  beneficial  to  our  pupils.  If 
so,  we  must  plan  for  them. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  many 
Conventions  of  this  Association  and  to 
listen  to  many  heart-warming  discussions. 
I  am  one  of  the  few  now  left  in  the  organi- 
zation who  took  part  in  these  discussions 
during  the  years  when  a  strong  group  of 
men  who  have  passed  on  were  the  lead- 
ers. Green  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of  Indiana, 
Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  Ven  Cleve  of  New 
York,  and  our  beloved  Edward  E.  Allen 
are  just  a  few  of  those  whose  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Today  we  have  a  group  of  earnest  men 
and  women — able,  clear-thinking,  con- 
scientious— who  are  carrying  on  the  work. 
They  are  looking  to  the  future,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  past  urges  them  on. 

It  was  almost  one  hundred  years  ago, 
in  1853,  that  a  group  of  instructors  of  the 
blind  met  together  for  mutual  aid.  In 
1871  they  met  again  to  form  this  Associa- 
tion. Since  1872  it  has  held  Biennial  Con- 
ventions without  a  break  except  in  1942 
when  it  was  impossible  to  come  together 
on  account  of  the  war.  This  year  the  in- 
structors are  meeting  together  for  the  for- 
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tieth  time,  including  the  first  two  meet- 
ings of  which  I  spoke. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  ele- 
ven of  these  conventions,  the  first  one 
being  thirty  years  ago.  That  was  in  1920 
and  was  held  at  Overlea,  the  Maryland 
School  of  which  our  President  is  now  the 
Superintendent.  As  I  was  then  the  teach- 
er here  of  Declamation  and  Physical  Ex- 
pression— that  is  the  title  which  Dr.  Allen 
gave  to  my  work  in  this  school — the  sub- 
ject of  my  Convention  paper  was  Ex- 
pression as  a  Foundation. 

I  have  taught  many  pupils  during  my 
twenty-five  years  at  Overbrook  as  my 
work  was  compulsory  for  every  pupil  in 
every  grade.  That  some  of  the  speakers 
in  this  Convention  are  pupils  of  mine 
whom  I  taught  here  from  the  kindergart- 
en through  their  post  graduate  years,  is 
a  deep  joy  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
consternation  when  Dr.  Allen  told  me 
that  he  wanted  me  to  put  on  a  scene  from 
one  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  nor  shall  I 
forget  how  that  led  to  a  group  of  Over- 
brook  boys  giving  some  scenes  from  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  in  New  York  City 
and  the  girls  giving  "As  You  Like  It"  here 
on  the  west  lawn.  You  see,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  have  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  play!  Times  have  changed!  The  girls 
gave  the  Fairy  and  Play  Scenes  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  on  the  lawn 
here  in  the  moonlight  and  repeated  it  in 
the  Walnut  Street  Theater  for  the  Drama 
League. 

I  could  tell  you  teachers  of  Expression 
many  interesting  experiences  but  there 
is  one  I  want  to  relate.  It  was  on  this 
platform  that  my  older  girls  were  re- 
hearsing the  Court  Scene  from  "Hamlet." 
You  remember  the  new  king  is  explain- 
ing his  marriage  to  the  widow  of  his  mur- 
dered brother:  "Therefore  our  one-time 
sister,  now  our  Queen,  have  we  as  'twere 
with  a  defeated  joy,  with  one  auspicious 


and  one  dropping  eye  taken  to  wife."  The 
girl  who  was  playing  the  King  was  a 
mature,  dignified  young  woman,  who  said 
the  King's  lines  very  well  but  for  one 
change  in  the  text.  She  said  it  this  way: 

"Therefore  our  onetime  sister,  now  our 
Queen,  the  imperial  jointress  of  this  war- 
like state,  have  we,  as  'twere  with  a  de- 
feated joy,  with  mirth  in  funeral  and  with 
dirge  in  marriage,  with  one  auspicious  and 
one  glass  eye!" 

My  boys,  too,  made  my  work  interesting 
and  joyous.  I  remember  one  September, 
when  I  met  my  oldest  boys  for  the  first 
time  after  vacation,  that  I  asked  one  of 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  summer.  He 
rose  and  said  modestly  and  happily.  "I 
sold  'Review  of  Reviews.'  I  sold  82  sub- 
scriptions. I  have  sold  altogether  488,  and 
have  only  12  miore  to  sell  to  get  my 
scholarship  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." After  expressing  my  pleasure  at 
his  report,  I  asked  another  member  of  the 
class  how  he  had  spent  his  vacation.  He 
rose  and  said,  "I  sold  'Review  of  Reviews,' 
too.  I  sold  12  subscriptions  and  have  only 
488  more  to  sell  to  get  my  scholarship  at 
the  University."  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  the  first  boy  is  a  well  known  suc- 
cessful writer  of  insurance,  and  the  other? 
Well,  he  is  one  of  our  successful  legis- 
lators at  Harrisburg! 

An  insti-uctor  of  the  blind  teaches  many 
lessons,  and  he  learns  many  lessons,  too. 
I  was  most  fortunate  in  beginning  my 
work  with  blind  children  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  dear  Dr.  Allen.  His  spirit 
blesses  these  halls  and  the  Conference. 
I  want  to  leave  with  you  this  precept 
which  he  gave  to  me  and  to  which  I  owe 
much  of  my  success  with  blind  pupils. 
He  gave  it  to  me  as  a  question  and  so  I 
give  it  to  you.  "Do  you  always  keep  in 
mind  what  your  pupil  would  be  like  were 
he  normal  and  strive  to  bring  him  up  to 
that  ideal?" 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS,  Maryland 


We  have  been  niost  cordially  welcomed 
to  this  school  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  Dr.  Myer. 
I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Greave's  response  has 
indicated  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
hospitality  extended  by  Overbrook  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  As  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors for  the  Blind,  1,  too,  would  like  to 
add  my  deep  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  m  planning  the  pro- 
gram and  arranging  for  our  comfort. 

To  be  president  of  this  association  is 
indeed  a  great  honor.  The  duties,  how- 
ever, have  been  slight.  There  has  been 
no  great  upheaval  to  mar  the  serenity  of 
the  two  year  reign,  neither  has  your  pres- 
ident done  anything  to  alter,  upset  or 
inspire  the  association.  He  has  appointed 
committees,  which  he  hopes  have  func- 
tioned properly,  but  he  cannot  but  wonder 
what  more  he  should  have  done  in  order 
to  make  the  association  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  those  whom  it  serves. 

Is  it  significant  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  we  are  gathered 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  certainly  faced  by  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  problems 
greater  than  it  has  ever  experienced?  We 
teachers  are  assembled  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  ideas;  listening  to  re- 
ports of  committees  on  research;  and 
hoping  that  educators  outside  our  special 
field  will  bring  new  inspiration  and  ideas 
to  us.  Surely,  we  realize  our  great  obliga- 
tion to  those  boys  and  girls  whom  we 
serve.  Let  us  then  pray  that  what  we 
learn  here  will  assist  us  in  making  edu- 
cation more  meaningful,  useful,  and  signi- 
ficant. 

I  am  concerned  not  so  much  as  to  where 
these  students  receive  their  education,  but 
as  to  how  it  is  adminislered.  Is  it  an  all 
round  program,  or  only  partially  com- 
plete? Educators  must  always  be  willing 
to  reapprove  and  revaluate  their  work. 
We  must  keep  abreast  of  education  of- 
fered  the   average   child   in   private   and 


public  schools  for  tiie  seeing;  being  quick 
to  choose  the  best,  and  alert  to  discard 
what  is  no  longer  useful. 

If  we  have  faith  in  what  we  are  doing 
and  believe  in  our  product,  which  is  our 
student  body,  then  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  acquaint  the  public  with  our 
schools.  We  should  realize  that  a  citizenry 
kept  in  ignorance  is  of  little  value,  dan- 
gerous, and  of  no  help  to  us.  An  en- 
lightened public  can  be  extremely  useful 
and  sometimes  critical.  If  we  continue 
to  live  in  crowded  schools  that  look  like 
old  type  institutions;  if  we  continue  to 
use  outmoded  methods  of  teaching;  if  we 
insist  upon  having  sets  of  rules  for  the 
blind  which  are  far  different  from  those 
observed  by  sighted  children;  then  we  can 
expect  unfavorable  criticism  and  it  will 
be  just.  So  long  as  any  school  for  the 
blind  comes  under  any  of  the  above  cate- 
gories, we  are  failing  in  doing  all  we  can 
for  our  boj^s  and  girls. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  48 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  first  question 
asked  was:  "What  new  buildings  have 
you  added  during  the  past  two  years?" 
Twenty  schools  replied  that  they  had  been 
doing  some  construction  work.  This  im- 
provement program  included  such  things 
as:  superintendents'  residences,  addition 
to  existing  structures,  dormitories,  heat- 
ing plants,  administration  buildings  and 
class  rooms,  and  gymnasiums.  Mississippi 
reported  the  completion  of  six  new  build- 
ings for  their  white  department,  and 
Batavia,  New  York,  listed  a  two  million 
dollar  project  under  way.  All  this  indi- 
cated that  the  school  authorities  are 
aware  that  changes  must  be  made.  The 
answer  to  the  question:  "What  buildings 
do  you  plan  to  build  in  the  near  future?" 
is  still  more  significant,  for  here  we  find 
thirty-eight  schools  are  planning  a  defi- 
nite building  program.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  apparently  much  of  the 
thinking  is  toward  gymnasiums,  recrea- 
tional   facilities,    shops,    health    centers, 
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etc.  Ohio  is  to  complete  a  new  school 
costing  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Tennessee,  too,  is  moving  to  a  new  loca- 
tion with  fourteen  units,  while  North 
Dakota  is  waiting  legislative  action  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  move  or  not.  Not- 
able improvements  in  the  schools  for  the 
colored  blind  have  also  been  made.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  public  will  not 
judge  our  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of 
beautiful  buildings,  attractive  grounds, 
gardens  and  shrubs.  Our  schools  should 
be  more  than  these.  They  must  be  centers 
of  life,  of  hope,  of  respect  for  others,  of 
sincerity  of  teachers,  of  friendly  compan- 
ionship of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  things  which  make  life 
worth  living.  So  wfth  all  this  building 
program  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  working,  not  only  with  child- 
ren, but  for  them. 

In  every  field  of  education  there  is  dis- 
agreement. We  are  no  exception.  No 
meeting  is  complete  without  a  discussion 
of  where  Grade  Two  Braille  should  be 
taught,  or  the  horrible  ogre  of  day  classes 
versus  residential  schools  popping  up  to 
harass  us,  or  nurseries,  or  no  nurseries, 
etc.  Each  of  these  is  important,  but 
taken  together  they  still  add  up  to  the 
question  of  what  is  best  for  the  individ- 
ual child.  Surely,  we  can  agree  that  he 
must  have  the  best  possible  opportunity, 
that  whether  he  be  in  a  day  class  or 
residential  school  the  teacher  must  be 
properly  qualified;  the  playground  facili- 
ties must  be  adequate;  the  classes  must 
be  small;  the  buildings  must  be  modern, 
safe,  sanitary,  and — yes — attractive.  We 
must  teach  his  fingers  as  well  as  his  mind. 
We  realize  that  we  are  partly  responsible 
for  his  religious  and  moral  training;  that 
health  and  safetly  rules  are  as  important 
as  arithmetic,  and  that  thrift  is  an  asset 
which  all  should  acquire. 

Some  of  our  schools  may  be  limited  by 
their  curricula.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
introduce  new  methods  or  new  subjects, 
but  it  must  be  done.  What  are  we  doing 
to  prepare  these  youngsters  for  life?  Are 
we  giving  them  information  on  family 
relationships,  child  care,  politics,  how  to 


interpret  the  news,  how  to  make  house- 
hold repairs,  how  to  budget  one's  income 
and  many  other  thmgs  which  confront 
all  of  us  every  day?  These  students 
will  become  tax  payers,  voters.  They  will 
become  a  part  of  the  community — are 
they  going  to  be  passive  or  active  mem- 
bers? Are  we  planning  a  literary  course, 
or  a  vocational  course,  or  are  we  trying 
to  map  out  for  the  individual  that  which 
is  best  for  him?  Are  we  taking  the 
parents  into  our  confidence  in  all  this 
and  working  with  them  as  well  as  with 
their  children? 

In  this  year  1950,  let  us  stop  and  take 
stock  of  what  we  are  doing  for  the  pre- 
school blind  child.  Here  most  of  us  have 
miserably  failed,  for  in  the  questionnaire 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  the 
question  was  asked:  "Have  you  conducted 
a  program  of  training  for  parents  of  pre- 
school blind  children?"  Twenty-three 
schools  reported:  "No;"  three  replied  they 
tried  to  contact  the  parents;  and  the 
twenty-one  remainder  indicated  that  they 
were  doing  or  had  done  something.  This 
situation  certainly  needs  to  be  improved. 
I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  obtain  from  some 
ophthalmologists  the  names  of  parents  of 
blind  babies.  They  say  it  is  not  ethical, 
or  that  the  shock  will  be  too  great  to 
the  parent,  and  they  don't  want  to  have 
to  be  as  frank  about  the  case.  I  believe 
that  a  true  physician  is  more  than  a  dis- 
penser of  pills.  He  should  be  that,  but  he 
should  also  be  able  to  advise  the  parents 
where  they  can  go  for  further  advice  and 
help  with  their  problems.  In  this  way  the 
schools  could  be  of  assistance  during  the 
early  stages  of  training  and  would  be 
able  to  save  the  parents  years  of  heart- 
ache. Pamphlets  are  available  and  can 
be  distributed,  but  we  need  more  than 
that.  We  need  parent  training  such  as  is 
given  at  Overbrook,  Michigan,  or  Per- 
kins, or  a  program  of  home  visitors  simi- 
lar to  the  one  in  New  Jersey.  Parent 
institutes  can  be  held  during  the  summer 
vacations,  but  day  school  nurseries  would 
be  most  beneficial.  How  about  those 
children  not  living  in  the  cities  who  can- 
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not  attend  a  day  nursery?  Would  it  be 
so  wicked  to  have  a  small  nursery  where 
these  children  could  go  for  not  more 
than  a  three-months'  stay?  This  residen- 
tial period,  however,  should  be  preceeded 
by  parents'  training  in  the  institute.  You 
know  there  are  times  when  the  parent 
and  the  child  could  stand  a  change  from 
one  another,  and  to  have  a  spot  where  a 
child  could  be  sent  tor  a  few  weeks  might 
be  very  helpful  to  both.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  to  be  well  thought 
out. 

The   A. A. LB.   should   be   a   more   active 


organization.  Some  wonder  why  it  does 
not  publish  it's  own  professional  niaga- 
zine.  Suggestions  have  been  made  by 
some  superintendents  that  seminars  be 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  teachers  could  discuss  and 
work  out  problems  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested.  The  past  one 
hundred  years  have  been  progressive  ones, 
but  the  future  with  its  electronic  and 
radar  aids;  new  metliods  of  travel;  better 
reading  devises  for  the  partially  sighted 
open  up  vistas  v/hich  were  unknown  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  blind. 


RADIO,  DYNAMIC  TEACHING  TOOL 

RUTH  WEIR  MILLER,  Pennsylvania 


During  our  lifetimes  we  have  seen  radio 
develop  from  a  toy  to  a  tool,  from  a 
gadget  to  a  gargantuan  force.  Only  com- 
paratively recently  have  we  seen  it  used 
widely  as  an  effective  tool  in  education. 
Yet  radio  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
system  of  mass  communication  and  mass 
education  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Its 
invention  marked  an  advance  in  educa- 
tion comparable  only  to  that  brought 
about  by  tiie  invention  of  printing. 

When  we  examine  the  significance  of 
radio  to  the  teacher,  two  facts  are  ob- 
vious at  once.  First,  the  girls  and  boys 
in  school  today  have  never  lived  in  a 
world  without  radio.  Theirs  is  a  sound- 
conscious  generation — and  the  ear  is  a 
credulous  organ.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  youngsters  to  whom  sight  is  denied,  to 
whom  the  ear  must  be  both  ear  and  eye. 

The  second  thought  that  brings  us  up 
short  is  that  every  program  that  goes  out 
over  the  air  educates  in  some  way — edu- 
cates in  the  sense  tiaat  it  creates  atti- 
tudes, helps  to  mould  public  opinion, 
results  in  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 
The  average  American  citizen  listens  to 
his  radio  five  hours  a  day;  the  average 
boy  and  girl  tunes  in  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.  Even  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  effect  of  radio  on  American  life 
convinces    us    that    the    responsibility    of 


teacher  and  broadcaster  is  a  great  one. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  that  programs 
available  now  represent  a  real  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  responsibility  for  the 
teacher. 

Let  us  consider  first  just  how  programs 
planned  for  in-school  listening  can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  classroom.  Many 
cities  use  in-school  broadcasts  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  school  curriculum,  broadcasts 
that  are  planned  and  produced  coopera- 
tively by  teachers  and  broadcasters.  Some 
cities,  like  New  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  Chicago,  have  their  own  FM  Sta- 
tions, operated  entirely  bj'  the  school  sys- 
tem; and  in  that  case  planning  and  pro- 
duction are  handled  by  the  school  radio 
staff.  Some  schooJ  systems,  like  Phila- 
delphia, plan  and  produce  educational 
radio  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  commercial  stations.  But  no  matter 
what  the  broadcastmg  situation,  the  im- 
portant questions  for  the  teacher  are: 
What  can  I  do  with  this  new  medium? 
What  can  radio  do  that  no  other  medium 
can  do  so  well? 

Radio  as  a  teaching  device  can  help  the 
teacher  to  attain  certain  objectives,  be- 
cause it  creates  a  climate  for  learning. 
Used  with  intelligence  and  imagination 
radio  can  1.  vitalize  the  v/ork  of  the 
classroom;  2.  supplement  and  enrich  edu- 
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cational  experiences;  3.  motivate  students 
to  further  learning;  4.  integrate  the  learn- 
ing of  various  subject  fields;  5.  train 
youngsters  in  good  taste  and  in  discrimi- 
nating listening.  Let  us  see  how  effective 
a  teaching  tool  radio  can  be. 

Radio  is  a  stimulating  force  in  class- 
room instruction,  first  of  all,  because  of 
its  immediacy  and  timeliness.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  textbook  to  supply  the 
latest  word  in  scientific  development  or 
in  world  events.  Through  the  medium  of 
radio  the  teacher  can  bring  to  the  class- 
room up-to-the-minute  information  in  all 
fields.  This  is  just  as  true  of  programs 
in  subject  areas  like  science  and  social 
studies  as  it  is  of  programs  of  straight 
news.  Some  of  the  most  successful  broad- 
casts for  classroom  use  have  been  news 
commentaries  prepared  for  the  upper 
elementary  and  high  scnool  level.  Child- 
ren are  compelled  by  the  immediacy  of 
events  and  they  feel  keenly  a  sense  of 
participation  in  world  affairs  when  the 
schools'  own  news  commentator  comes 
to  the  microphone  with  a  weekly  news- 
cast. Children  themselves  can  set  the 
stage  for  such  a  broadcast  by  trying  to 
determine  what  items  of  news  the  com- 
mentator will  consider  m.ost  significant. 
When  he  mentions  foreign  countries  the 
youngsters  are  eager  to  learn  for  them- 
selves the  manners,  customs  and  form  of 
government  of  that  country.  Controver- 
sial subjects  introduced  on  the  program 
usually  result  in  spirited  discussions  in 
the  classrooms,  after  school  and  at  home. 
Such  a  program  can  fit  into  any  subject 
in  the  curiiculum,  help  to  vitalize  any 
curricular  activity. 

Secondly,  radio  supplements  and  en- 
riches the  regular  work  of  the  classroom 
as  few  other  media  can  do.  Elementary 
school  girls  and  boys  have  a  valuable 
literary  experience  in  hearing  a  story  told 
with  artistry,  sometimes  "dressed  up" 
with  dramatic  interludes.  One  of  the 
most  successful  programs  of  this  kind  is 
the  "Magic  of  Books,"  a  story  hour  pre- 
sented by  the  Philadelphia  Schools.  The 
program  brings  enchantment;  it  has  that 
intangible     but     educationally     valuable 


quality  of  showmanship,  and  the  listeners 
are  compelled  by  the  magic  in  books. 
That  it  stimulates  the  audience  to  further 
reading  is  true;  that  it  provides  an  en- 
richment of  their  emotional  experience 
is  obvious  by  looking  at  their  faces  and 
seeing  the  rapt  attention  they  bring  to  the 
program.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  Ben  Park, 
one  of  America's  outstanding  radio  and 
television  producers  say,  "Radio  has  never 
fully  realized  the  fundamental  blessings 
of  its  blindness."  His  point  is  well  taken. 
One's  imagination  soars  while  listening 
to  a  narrator  say  something  as  simple  as 
"Assume  it  is  morning"  or  "We  are  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4th,  1776."  The 
radio  producer  paints  pictures  in  sound, 
he  stimulates  the  imagination  in  one  me- 
dium, through  one  sense.  That  is  why 
radio  is  such  an  effective  teaching  device 
for  those  who  work  with  the  blind.  They, 
more  than  any  others,  can  bring  to  radio 
real  concentration  and  interest.  And 
since  all  learning  begins  with  interest, 
radio  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  teacher. 

We  know  in  education  that  the  further 
we  get  from  first-hand  experience  the 
less  meaningful  an  educational  experience 
will  be.  Radio  is  a  good  substitute  for 
first-hand  experience,  because,  in  an- 
nihilating space  and  time,  it  gives  children 
a  sense  of  actual  participation  in  what  is 
being  presented  in  the  program.  There- 
fore, as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  classroom,  radio  cannot  be  over- 
rated. In  addition,  we  know  that  there 
are  certain  emotional  factors  that  are 
important  in  the  learning  process,  and 
the  progressive  teacher  utilizes  those  fac- 
tors more  and  more.  That  brings  us  to 
the  third  important  role  that  radio  can 
play,  the  role  of  mx;tivator. 

As  a  motivating  force  radio  is  out- 
standing. The  American  advertiser  sus- 
pected long  ago  that  radio  might  be  used 
to  cajole,  coax,  and  convince  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  that  she  ought  to  buy  his 
product,  and  he  discovered  to  his  satis- 
faction that  radio  was  a  super-salesman. 
At  long  last,  educators  are  using  that 
super-salesman. 

Outstanding    in    the    use    of    radio    to 
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motivate  classroom  activities  is  "Science 
is  Fun,"  a  program  for  boys  and  girls 
of  elementary  grades,  heard  for  several 
seasons  on  a  local  station.  The  program 
capitalized  on  the  natural  curiosity  of  the 
child,  and  convinced  him  that  science 
could  be  fun.  The  programs  effectively 
dramatized  elementary  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Sometimes  simple  experiments 
were  done  on  the  air  with  instructions  on 
how  to  do  them  in  classroom  at  the  same 
time.  Children  became  so  interested  in 
these  classroom  "laboratories"  that  many 
of  them  carried  on  with  their  experiments 
at  home  and  exchanged  reports  eagerly 
with  their  young  fellow  scientists. 
Through  the  use  of  such  a  program  the 
teacher  can  discover  whole  new  areas  of 
interest  among  boys  and  girls.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  in  connection  with  a 
program  for  elementary  schools  called  "A 
Trip  to  the  Zoo."  A  story  about  one  of 
the  animals  in  the  Zoo  stimulates  interest 
in  the  animal  and  gives  a  new  glamour 
to  old  Zoo  friends.  Sounds  recorded  at 
the  Zoo  add  authenticity  to  the  program. 
A  study  of  animals,  of  geography,  and 
research  of  all  kinds  are  the  natural  bi- 
products  of  listening.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  such  a  program  would  lead  to 
the  use  of  other  educational  aids  in  the 
classroom,  such  as  small  figurines  of 
animals,  or  relief  maps.  The  heart-warm- 
ing thing  to  one  working  in  radio  con- 
stantly is  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
with  which  children  "follow  through." 
After  they  have  heard  a  broadcast,  child- 
ren always  want  to  find  out  more  and 
more.  On  their  own,  and  not  because  of 
formal  assignment,  they  search  for  infor- 
mation, and  also  take  advantage  of  edu- 
cational agencies  like  The  Franklin  In- 
stitute, the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

As  an  integrating  force  radio's  power 
is  tremendous.  And  for  that  reason  the 
teachers  who  believe  in  learning  by  units 
rather  than  by  isolated  subjects  are  con- 
vinced of  radio's  usefulness.  In  the  "unit" 
or  the  "core"  curriculum  all  educational 
experiences  are  integrated  and  the  pattern 
of  learning  becomes  clear  to  the  student. 


Imaginative  teachers  have  discovered  that 
the  science  program,  for  instance,  can  be 
used  not  only  to  motivate  the  study  of  a 
unit  in  science,  but  also  to  encourage 
oral  talks  Based  on  research  work  done 
after  the  broadcast;  or  o  study  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  scientific 
data  covered  in  the  program,  or  of  the 
lives  of  great  scientists.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  possibilities. 

We  all  know  that  eaucation  should 
develop  concepts,  that  five  concepts  in  all 
their  richness  are  better  than  hundreds 
of  unrelated  memorized  facts,  that  every- 
thing in  the  child's  v/orld  should  take  on 
as  many  meanings  as  possible.  Here 
again  radio  leads  the  way  as  an  educative 
device  because  of  the  way  in  which  it 
can  integrate  and  correlate  educational 
experiences.  It  was  found  by  teachers 
that  the  "Magic  of  Books"  program  stim- 
ulated an  interest  not  only  in  the  story 
itself  and  other  stories  of  its  kind  but 
also  in  the  country  from  which  it  came. 
Because  of  that,  the  program,  "Magic  of 
Books,"  was  plannea  to  correlate  with 
the  "Music  in  the  Air"  program,  a  music 
appreciation  broadcast.  The  two  series 
then  are  called  "round  the  world  in  song 
and  story."  On  Wednesday,  for  instance, 
boys  and  girls  heard  a  story  about  Italy, 
like  "Gigi  and  the  M:agic  Ring"  and  that 
was  followed  on  Friday  by  a  concert  of 
the  music  of  Italy.  In  other  words,  Italy 
and  its  people  were  interpreted  by  means 
of  their  folk  tales  and  their  folk  music- 
It  makes  for  an  understanding  of  the 
country,  for  real  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  of  Italians  to  American  Cul- 
ture. Italy,  then,  becomes  m.ore  than  just 
a  place  on  the  map.  It  is  people,  it  is 
legend,  it  is  music,  it  is  dancing,  it  is 
sunlight  and  mountains.  Such  integra- 
tion of  material,  possibly  by  the  new 
approach  of  radio,  makes  the  teacher's 
life  pleasanter,  her  work  more  effective. 

Of  course,  using  radio  as  a  force  to 
vitalize,  to  enrich,  to  motivate  and  to 
integrate  classroom  instruction  does  not 
come  with  merely  tuning  in  to  a  radio 
program.  Nor  is  this  accomplished  by  an 
indiscriminate    use    of    any    or    all    radio 
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programs.  Some  people  believe  erron- 
eously that  radio  takes  the  place  of  the 
teacher.  On  the  contrary,  radio  in  the 
classroom  can  be  successful  only  if  the 
teacher  makes  intelligent  use  of  it.  That 
means  that  the  "radio  lesson"  consists  of 
preparation  for  the  broadcast,  active  and 
interested  listening,  and  well-planned 
follow-up  activities.  To  facilitate  effec- 
tive utilization,  Teacher's  Manuals,  out- 
lining the  purposes  of  each  series,  giving 
suggestions  to  the  teacher  for  the  use 
of  each  broadcast,  and  a  bibliography  and 
suggested  list  of  films  to  supplement  the 
broadcasts  should  be  prepared  for  all 
school  programs.  It  is  important  that  the 
teacher  study  the  Manuals  to  determine 
which  programs  fit  her  curriculum  needs 
and  are  suitable  to  the  age  and  experience 
level  of  her  students.  Then,  before  each 
broadcast,  she  can  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  a  genuine  purpose  for 
listening,  and  relate  the  program  to  the 
experiences  of  the  child.  Without  this 
setting  of  the  stage,  the  program  is  not 
particularly  valuable.  It  is  important  too 
that  the  listening  situation  be  a  good  one, 
that  good  reception  be  assured,  that  the 
radio  be  tuned  properly  and  on  time,  and 
that  children  be  seated  so  that  they  can 
hear  without  straining.  Only  in  such  a 
situation  can  one  encourage  good  listen- 
ing habits.  Immediately  after  the  broad- 
cast, follov/-up  activities  should  begin. 
That  is  the  time  to  go  after  the  purposes 
established  in  the  pre-broadcast  period, 
to  encourage  classroom  discussion.  Some- 
times this  can  be  handled  well  by  class 
committees.  It  is  well  to  have  related 
illustrative  materials  on  hand  whenever 
possible,  or  at  least  to  encourage  the  class 
to  bring  them  in  later.  In  every  way,  it 
is  important  to  relate  the  broadcast  to 
the  daily  living  of  each  individual  and 
of  the  group.  Of  course,  follow-up  activi- 
ties do  not  take  place  only  immediately 
following  the  program.  Teachers  are 
always  delighted  with  the  fact  that  days, 
sometimes  weeks,  after  a  broadcast  some- 
thing learned  on  a  radio  program  will  be 
brought  up  in  connection  with  a  subse- 
quent  classroom   activity.      So   radio   be- 


comes a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  interested 
and  the  imaginativv^  teacher. 

In  addition  to  motivating  the  teaching 
of  subject  matter,  techniques  and  skills 
by  radio,  we  have  a  real  job  to  do  in 
training  our  youngsters  to  be  discriminat- 
ing listeners. 

Many  teachers  who  cannot,  because  of 
poor  equipment  or  rigid  bell  schedules, 
u.e  radio  broadcasts  m  the  classroom  find 
that  tiiey  can  make  excellent  curricular 
use  of  the  programs  on  the  air  outside 
of  school  hours.  We  make  use  of  books 
and  periodicals  as  sources  of  information, 
to  supplement  text  books.  Why  not  make 
u  '.e  of  the  many  excellent  radio  programs 
now  on  the  air  for  the  same  purpose? 
Wise  utilization  of  these  programs  can 
result  in  specific  curricular  activities  in 
the  field  of  social  studies,  science,  music, 
or  English.  In  addition,  such  listening  on 
the  part  of  students  can  be  directed  to 
an  appreciation  of  radio  as  an  art  form 
and  as  a  social  force. 

Here  the  teaciier  has  a  responsibility, 
to  be  informed.  Whenever  research 
studies  are  made  of  the  listening  patterns 
of  children,  we  learn  that  whereas  child- 
ren know  what  is  on  the  air  and  who  the 
outstanding  radio  personalities  are,  teach- 
ers are  sometimes  woefully  lacking  in 
the  same  information.  All  the  networks 
and  many  local  stations  will  be  happy  to 
supply  you  with  progiam  schedules  listing 
those  broadcasts  of  special  interest  to 
teachers,  parents  and  students  At  WCAU, 
for  instance,  we  send  out  three  •  or  four 
times  a  year  to  our  regular  mailing  list 
and  on  request,  a  "Guide  to  Good  Listen- 
ing." Listed  here  you  will  find  news 
commentators  like  Ed  Murrow  and  Lowell 
Thomas;  broadcasts  in  the  field  of  public 
affairs  like  "Word  from  Washington"  and 
the  "University  of  Pennsylvania  Forum," 
documentaries;  music,  like  the  philhar- 
monic Symphony;  drama  like  "Let's  Pre- 
tend" and  "Life  with  Luigi;"  unusual 
quiz  programs  like  "We  Take  Your  Word," 
and  history  like  "You  are  There."  Radio 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  the  listen- 
er and  presents  many  programs  of  great 
value   to    teachers.       Particularly    should 
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blind  youngsters  be  trained  to  be  dis- 
criminating listeners  because  radio  listen- 
ing will  be  a  vital  part  of  their  leisure 
activities.  Just  as  talking  books  can 
bring  them  a  whole  new  world,  so  can 
radio  keep  them  informed,  stimulated, 
entertained,  and  give  them  a  wealth  of 
pleasure  in  literature  and  in  music. 

Quite  ap.nrt  from  setting  standards  of 
taste,  however,  radio  listening  during  out- 
of-school  time  can  be  a  direct  assignment. 
A  careful  examination  of  programs  avail- 
able in  your  area  will  reveal  many  pro- 
grams, in  various  subject  areas,  that  can 
be  used  as  a  basij  for  classroom  activities. 
Programs  in  science,  in  history,  documen- 
tary programs  dealing  with  important 
social  problems,  forums  and  discussions 
which  bring  persons  of  authority  right 
into  the  home — these  are  the  programs 
which  can  be  used  effectively  as  comple- 
ment and  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
classroom.  Such  activities  can  be  directed 
toward  an  understanding  of  network  and 
local  broadcasting,  of  the  significance  of 
the  FCC,  or  radio's  role  in  the  commun- 
ity, of  its  influences  on  American  life. 
A  knowledge  of  American  radio  and  how 
it  works  should  be  part  of  the  educational 
experience  of  young  America. 

Another  way  in  which  out-of-school 
radio  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
classroom  is  by  applying  radio  techniques 
to  classroom  activities.  We  can  use  the 
techniques  of  radio  script  writing  and  the 
assigned  "formal  talk."  We  can  use  cer- 
tain radio  programs  as  desirable  standards 
of  speech.  We  can  also  use  the  simulated 
broadcast  in  the  classroom  to  motivate 
children  who  otherwise  might  be  shy  and 
inarticulate.  We  have  seen  it  happen 
time  and  time  again.  Teachers  tell  of 
students  who  never  had  volunteered  or 
had  anything  to  say,  who  suddenly  under 
the  stimulus  of  these  new  techniques  de- 
velop new  skills.  They  create  radio 
script,  they  do  make-believe  newcasts 
before  a  "dummy  mike"  (made  in  the 
school  workshop) ;  they  develop  the  abil- 


ity to  think  on  their  feet  as  they  become 
"ad  lib"  radio  announcers. 

I  have  not  touched  at  all  on  the  vise  of 
transcriptions,  another  new  teaching  tool. 
At  WCAU  we  make  available  to  teachers 
transcriptions  of  oui  CAREER  FORUM, 
a  vocational  guidance  program  for  high 
school  students,  and  other  documentary 
programs  when  we  feel  they  would  be  of 
special  interest.  You  may  be  familiar  too 
with  the  Columbia  albums  of  the  "You 
Are  There"  broadcasts  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  the  Signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta.  The  important  point  to  the  teach- 
er is  this:  whenever  possible,  use  tran- 
scriptions as  a  supplement  to  radio.  If 
you  can,  use  a  tape  recording  machine 
to  capture  worthwhile  radio  programs 
which,  for  reasons  of  schedule  or  curricu- 
lum, you  cannot  hear  when  broadcast. 
So  much  material  of  this  kind  can  be  se- 
cured that  there  are  transcriptions  and 
recordings  to  meet  every  classroom  need. 

Radio,  then,  is  a  dynamic  force  in  edu- 
cation. We  have  seen  how  in-school 
broadcasts  can  vitalize,  enrich,  motivate, 
and  integrate  classroom  activities.  We 
are  aware  of  our  responsibility  in  training 
youngsters  in  good  listening  habits  and  in 
a  discriminating  selection  of  programs. 
We  have  learned  that  methods  that  work 
in  radio  can  be  applied  successfully  to 
classroom  methods.  But  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the 
variety  of  radio  fare  available  to  us.  That 
includes  in-school  broadcast,  transcrip- 
tions, out-of-school  broadcasts,  actual 
participation  in  programs,  and  all  the 
services  now  offered  by  the  radio  industry 
to  the  educator.  We  are  trying  to  educate 
a  sound-conscious  generation,  a  genera- 
tion conditioned  in  part  by  radio  listen- 
ing. Let  me  urge  you  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  that  conditioning  and  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  this  most  power- 
ful medium  of  mass  education.  Let  us 
realize  radio's  potentialities  and  use  it 
for  what  it  is — a  dynamic  force  in  educa- 
tion. 
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COLLEGE  BY  RADIO 

JANE  TIFFANY  WAGNER,  New  York 


Where,  in  the  many  fields  of  education, 
has  network  radio  been  least  effective? 
Where,  in  other  words,  does  it  have  the 
greatest  unfulfilled  opportunity  to  serve 
the  public? 

Network  radio  lias  been  criticized  at 
various  times  as  to  the  number,  the  quali- 
ty, and  the  time  of  educational  programs. 
But  the  greatest  shortcoming  has  not  been 
in  these  areas;  it  has  been,  rather,  in  the 
lack  of  provision  for  the  organized  and 
systematic  use  of  broadcasts  by  listeners. 

Haphazard,  unguided  listening  alone,  on 
the  basis  of  a  dial  turned  at  random  when 
the  listener  happens  to  have  a  little  free 
time  may  prove  at  times  informational, 
but  it  is  hardly  educational.  Not  educa- 
tional, that  is,  unless  one  accepts  the 
vaudeville  definition  of  the  origin  of  the 
word,  education,  as  being  from  the  Latin 
"duco" — a  varnish,  easily  rubbed  off. 

Last  year  the  Public  Affairs  and  Educa- 
tion Department  at  NBC  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  representatives  of  some  leading 
universities  and  challenged  them  to  team 
up  in  an  effort  to  convert  a  large  group 
of  random,  though  good,  broadcast  series 
into  systematic  learning  and  training.  A 
number  of  universities  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. NBC  affiliates  all  over  the  coun- 
try also  took  it  up. 

This  is  what  lay  behind  the  launching 
of  the  NBC  College-By-Radio  project  in 
the  summer  of  1948,  and  its  broad  ex- 
pansion in  the  fall. 

This  plan  consists  of  home-study 
courses,  offered  to  all  listeners '  through 
the  cooperation  of  leading  universities, 
based  upon  weekly  broadcasts  of  the 
NBC  Theatre. 

These  were  initia^.ed  with  an  experi- 
ment started  by  NBC  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  WAVE  and  the  University  of 
Louisville.  These  three  partners  ran  an 
initial  test  during  the  nine  weeks'  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville,   trying    out    a    variety    of    teachng 


techniques.  Encouraged  by  results,  they 
entered  upon  a  full-scale  experiment  the 
first  week  in  October.  The  method  fol- 
lowed was  in  three  parts:  First,  students 
who  registered  by  mail  with  the  Uni- 
versity were  required  to  listen  to  broad- 
casts of  the  NBC  Theatre.  Second,  they 
read  the  novels  that  had  been  drama- 
tized and  study  guides  sent  to  them  by 
the  University;  third,  they  prepared  writ- 
ten reports  based  upon  their  listening  and 
reading  and  sent  these  to  the  University 
which  were  marked,  graded,  and  re- 
turned to  them. 

Success  of  this  experiment  seemed  as- 
sured, as  registrations  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  several 
foreign  lands,  rose  to  a  weekly  figure  of 
more  than  1,750.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
centage of  students  losing  interest  and 
dropping  the  course — usually  very  high 
in  correspondence  activities  anywhere — 
continued  at  a  very  low  percentage.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  unique  contribution 
of  radio  to  adult  education — namely,  a 
regular  listening  period,  which  keeps  in- 
terest  active. 

As  the  year  drew  to  an  end,  NBC  an- 
nounced plans  to  venture  out  still  further 
in  this  type  of  activity,  this  time  in  the 
field  of  music.  In  conjunction  with  the 
College  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  NBC  started  a  coun- 
trywide project  enabling  radio  listeners 
to  broaden  their  horizons  of  musical  un- 
derstanding and  enjoyment  through  a 
home-study  course  conducted  by  USC. 

The  core  of  this  enterprise  was  a  new 
series  entitled  "Pioneers  of  Music"  pre- 
sented by  leading  orchestras  throughout 
the  nations.  The  program  itself  traced 
the  evolution  of  orchestral  music  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
present. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  the 
network  with  Dr.  Max  Krone,  director  of 
the  College  of  Music  at  USC,  the  Univer- 
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sity  issued  study  guides  and  other  ma- 
terials, registered  students,  and  read, 
marked,  and  returned  their  home-study 
work.  A  handbook  written  by  Ernest 
LaPrade,  NBC  Director  of  Music  Re- 
search, was  also  issued  for  the  home 
"student  body."  Next  steps  planned  at 
the  year's  end  by  NBC  for  the  College- 
By-Radio  were  these: 

1.  The  University  of  Chicago  completed 
preparations  to  launch  in  January  two 
home-study  courses  based  upon  the  fam- 
ous University  of  Chicago  Round  Table 
broadcasts.  These  were  on  the  subjects 
of  "World  Economics"  and  "World  Poli- 
tics." These  courses  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Houle,  Dean  of 
University  College,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  University  set  up  the  machin- 
ery for  the  home-study  operations,  of- 
fering these  courses  to  listeners  anywhere 
at  a  fixed  tuition  fee  of  $25.00  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  instructional  activities. 

2.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
rounded  out  plans  for  home-study  courses 
for  statewide  use  in  their  respective 
states  in  cooperation  with  all  the  NBC 
affiliates  in  those  sta'tes.     These  courses 


were  based  upon  NBC's  well-known 
weekly   documentary   "LIVING   1949." 

3.  Other  universities  and  NBC  affili- 
ates are  ready  to  joint  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  offering  the  home  study 
course  in  Contemporary  American  and 
British  fiction,  based  on  the  NBC  Theatre. 
Washington  State  College,  working  with 
KHQ  in  Spokane,  is  a  part  of  this  Home 
Study  Project. 

Another  important  step  toward  the  use 
of  broadcasting  in  the  interests  of  or- 
ganized education  was  announced  just  be- 
fore Christmas  by  NBC  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  This 
was  the  completion  of  plans  for  starting 
early  in  1950  the  first  television  "school." 
This  cooperating  group  laid  out  a  series 
of  five  weekly  video  shows  for  elemen- 
tary school  children,  covering  literature, 
georgraphy,  music,  science,  and  civics.  So 
at  last  facilities  have  been  set  up  by  a 
network  and  educators,  as  a  team,  to 
make  systematic,  organized  use  of  AM 
and  TV  in  the  education  of  our  citizens. 
Now  it's  up  to  listeners  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  GUNDERSON,  New  York 


"Of  what  value  is  amateur  radio  to  the 
blind?"  is  a  question  which  probably 
arises  in  the  minds  of  many  when  they 
learn  that  a  course  in  this  subject  is  being 
given  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the  fall  of 
1935,  this  course  was  introduced  as  an 
experiment,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  so 
successful  and  popular  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  regular  elective  studies. 

Training  acquired  in  this  course  con- 
tributes to  general  education.  In  study- 
ing a  scientific  subject  we  are  learning 
mathematical  habits  of  thought  and  scien- 
tific analysis  which  will  be  helpful  in 
the  future  as  "Clear  Thinking."    Learning 


to  build  transmitters  and  receivers  de- 
velops manual  dexterity  and  self-confi- 
dence. Then  too,  the  value  and  necessity 
of  acquiring  a  hobby  should  be  stressed 
to  the  pupils,  and  radio  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  interesting, 
with  innumerable  possibilities. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
reasons  for  studying  this  subject,  but 
there  is  another  which  is  not  quite  sc 
apparent  unless  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  status  of  the  amateur  radio  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  ninety 
thousand  amateurs  in  this  country,  and 
they  represent  a  great  fraternal  organi- 
zation  having"  common  interests.      Great 
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friendships  spring  up  over  the  air  and 
innumerable  acquaintances  are  made. 
Many  of  them  are  international  in  char- 
acter, for  even  a  transmitter  which  hasn't 
the  power  of  a  good  home  radio  is  capable 
of  communicating  all  over  the  world,  us- 
ing the  short  wavelengths  of  the  amateur 
band.  This  is  not  the  point,  however.  I 
have  always  maintained  and  still  do  that 
a  man's  chance  of  finding  an  occupation 
depends  directly  upon  the  number  of  his 
contacts.  The  man  known  by  a  hundred 
people,  who  will  think  of  him  when  the 
right  opportunity  presents  itself,  is  ten 
times  as  likely  to  find  employment  as  the 
man  known  by  onlj'  ten  people.  It  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  amateur  radio 
may  be  classed  as  a  most  important  vo- 
cational aid,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  whose  circle  of  contacts  it  widens 
immeasurably,  and  in  whom  it  creates  a 
great  deal  of  outside  interest,  for  the 
blind  operator  is  still  somewhat  of  a 
rarity. 

The  government  requires  that  every 
person  who  operates  a  transmitter  shall 
pass  an  examination  given  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  This  ex- 
amination consists  of  a  test  in  sending 
and  receiving  the  Continental  Morse  Code 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  words  per  minute, 
five  questions  in  the  theory  and  operation 
of  transmitting  equipment,  and  have  ques- 
tions concerning  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  radio  transmission  in  the  United 
States.  A  satisfactorj*  grade  in  these  tests 
entitles  the  applicant  to  a  Class  "B" 
amateur  radio  operator's  license,  and  we 
set  the  obtaining  of  such  a  license  as 
our  goal. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  radio  to  the  sightless. 
We  are  confronted  by  three  difficulties — 
the  limited  amount  of  suitable  radio  lit- 
erature in  Braille,  the  scarcity  of  spe- 
cialized measuring  instruments,  and  the 
lack  of  equipment  for  tactual  demonstra- 
tion of  operating  principles.  The  need 
for  radio  literature  is  very  real.  The 
American  Red  Cross  has  done  a  splendid 
service  in  transcribing  "The  Radio  Ama- 
teur's   Handbook."       This    edition    is    of 


little  value  because  of  the  method  used  in 
reproducing  diagrams.  Most  technical 
radio  publications  refer  constantly  to  dia- 
grams to  illustrate  and  supplement  the 
text,  and  this  particular  book  leans  heav- 
ily upon  this  principle.  The  practice  of 
reproducing  diagrams  by  means  of  em- 
bossed lines  and  dots  may  be  satisfactory 
for  the  simplest  of  circuits,  but  it  is 
absolutely  hopeless  to  interpret  a  dia- 
gram which  is  at  all  complex.  We  have 
found  that  verbal  descriptions  of  dia- 
grams and  circuits  are  much  more  readily 
understood.  We  have  transcribed  "The 
Radio  Amateur's  Lir'ense  Manual"  which 
is  a  complete  set  of  questions  together 
with  their  appropriate  answers  (these 
questions  are  those  asked  on  the  United 
States  Government  amateur  radio  exam- 
ination), in  which  this  method  of  re- 
producing diagrams  is  used.  A  text  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  use  of  Braille 
readers  is  being  prepared  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

The  problem  of  suitable  technical  radio 
literature  in  Braille  has  been  partially 
solved  with  the  recenty  announced  radio 
and  electronics  guide,  which  is  published 
monthly  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  is 
known  as  "The  Braille  Technical  Press" 
and  is  edited  by  me.  This  magazine  has 
been  established  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion, operating  under  the  welfare  Laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  provide  technical 
literature  to  blind  people  interested  in 
radio  and  electronics,  sound  recording  and 
reproduction,  radio  servicing,  etc.  At  this 
time  we  have  nearly  300  subscribers  from 
all  over  the  world. 

We  have  done  a  gx^eat  deal  of  work  in 
the  field  of  electrical  tests  and  measure- 
ments and  have  developed  equipment 
which  will  make  every  known  measure- 
ment— resistance,  voltage,  current,  capaci- 
tance, inductance,  high  and  low  frequency 
a.  c,  resonance,  etc.  Our  ohmmeter,  for 
example,  is  a  conventional  Wheatstone 
Bridge.  The  galvanometer  is  replaced  by 
a  headset  connected  in  series  with  the 
breaker  points  of  a  vibrator  at  the  center 
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of  the  bridge.  Thui  we  have  an  auditory 
null  indicator.  The  voltmeter  is  a  po- 
tentiometer and  multiplier  which  may  be 
built  to  have  any  desired  sensitivity.  The 
null  indicator  is  the  same  as  above.  In 
other  words,  electrical  increases,  de- 
creases or  nulls  must  be  converted  into 
audible  sounds  which  may  be  detected 
by  the  ear  rather  than  by  visual  means 
which  utilize  meter  movements.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  our  measuring 
equipment  is  in  a  large  measure  the  basis 
upon  which  standara  meter  movements 
are  calibrated,  and  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  accuracy  far  surpasses  conven- 
tional test  equipment. 

Models  of  the  various  circuits  and  their 
operating  principles  have  been  found  to 
be  most  helpful.  These  models  consist 
of  large  boards  on  which  the  diagrams  are 
traced  out  in  heavy  wire  with  Brailled 
metal  plates  tacked  in  the  proper  positions 
to  indicate  l,he  names  of  the  various  parts 
and  connections.  When  the  pupil  has  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cuit and  its  components,  he  is  asked  to 
construct  the  circuit  with  standard  equip- 
ment. These  models  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  lectures  propounding  the  theory 
of  electricity  and  radio  given  by  the 
instructor. 

While  the  student  is  mastering  the  in- 
tricacies   of    radio    and    electrical    theory, 


he  is  constantly  being  trained  in  the  re- 
ceiving and  transn\itting  of  code.  The 
method  of  code  instruction  differs  little 
from  that  used  with  a  sighted  class  since 
becoming  adept  at  this  depends  upon  hear- 
ing and  coordination.  The  pupil  is  given 
a  Braille  copy  of  the  alphabet,  numerals, 
and  punctuation  in  code  symbols,  and 
when  he  knows  these  thoroughly  the 
sending  key  is  used  to  help  him  gain 
speed,  both  in  sending  and  receiving.  The 
student  is  permitted  to  decide  which 
method  he  wishes  to  use  in  copying  code. 
Some  copy  verbally,  others  find  it  easier 
to  use  Braille,  while  others  prefer  the 
typev/riter.  We  require  that  our  students 
attain  a  minimum  speed  of  sixteen  words 
per  minute  before  they  are  permitted  to 
take  the  examination. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  being  shown  by  our 
students  in  this  field,  and  we  trust  that 
other  schools  for  the  blind  will  soon 
realize  the  advantages  and  the  necessity 
for  including  amateur  radio  in  their  cur- 
ricula. Many  of  the  students  graduated 
from  the  New  York  institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  have  obtained  good 
paying  positions  in  the  radio  field  as  as- 
semblers, testers,  trouble  shooters,  etc., 
while  some  operate  successful  radio  ser- 
vice businesses  of  their  own. 


NATURAL  SOUND  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

PAUL   C.   MITCHELL,   New  York   Institute 


For  the  convenience  of  this  discussion 
sound  in  the  classroom  is  considered  as 
being  of  two  types — artificial  sound  and 
natural  sound.  Artificial  sound  is  any 
sound  which  has  been  transmitted 
changed,  reproduced  or  modulated 
in  any  way  by  means  of  mechanical  or 
electrical  devices.  This  type  of  sound 
includes  the  AM  and  FM  radio,  the  public 
address  system,  the  phonograph  or  re- 
producer, the  talking  book,  the  inner  of- 
fice communication  system,  the  telephone 
and  all  similar  devices. 


Natural  sound  is  any  sound  which  has 
not  been  through  any  of  the  above 
changes,  and  travels  through  the  air  or 
other  sound-conducting  media  from  the 
vibrating  source  directly  to  the  ear.  Clas- 
sified here  are  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
the  recitations  of  pupils,  the  ever-present, 
realistic  and  natural  sounds  of  a  busy 
classroom  or  arts  and  crafts  shop,  and 
the  many  life-like  and  m.otivating  sound 
experiences  in  a  school  day. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  great  care 
and  considerable  intelligent  planning  must 
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be  exercised  in  the  use  of  artificial  sound 
in  the  classroom.  Pitfalls  are  many  and 
already  public  schools  and  camps  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  regulate  their 
public  address  and  radio  systems  to  keep 
their  equipment  from  becoming  mere  de- 
vices for  routine  announcements,  calling 
pupils  to  the  office,  dentist,  etc.  Also, 
in  some  public  schools  in  the  midwest  and 
far  west,  the  PA-radio  system  is  equipped 
so  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  can  be 
monitored  at  any  tim.e  by  the  supervisor 
without  the  teachei  or  pupils  knowing 
when  this  is  being  done.  This  practice 
lowers  the  PA-radio  system  from  mod- 
ern and  useful  teaching  tool  to  the  role 
of  an  eavesdropper  or  spy  system. 

Teachers,  themselves,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, may  rely  too  much  on  radio  and 
phonographs  at  the  expense  of  good  teach- 
ing, all  of  which  indicates  the  importance 
of  careful  planning  of  the  use  of  artificial 
sound. 

Likewise  natural  sound  must  be  regu- 
lated and  used  with  wise  planning.  Class- 
room noises  can  become  as  nerve-racking 
as  poor  radio  reception  or  reproduction, 
and  natural  sounds  may  be  over-empha- 
sized. However  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  instructors  of  the  blind  is  probably 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Too  many 
of  us  fail  to  explore  the  oppor- 
tunities of  natural  sound  in  the 
classroom,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  have  advanced 
equipment  for  the  sound.  Several  of 
our  schools  are  fortunate  in  having  public 
address  and  radio  installations.  Over- 
brook  and  the  Kentucky  school  have 
complete  modern  systems.  Many  other 
schools,  including  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute, have  portable  PA  and  radio  systems 
which  fulfill  the  needs  of  individual  class- 
room teachers  and  pupils. 

However,  whether  or  not  electronic 
equipment  is  on  hand,  the  individual 
teacher  may  always  rely  on  natural  sound. 
Consider  the  problem  of  demonstrating 
inertia  in  science.  If  a  teacher  is  fortunate 
in  having  standardized  equipment  such  as 


is  manufactured  by  the  Central  Scientific 
Companj'-,  it  will  consist  of  a  small  stand 
on  which  is  placed  a  card.  On  the  card  is 
a  ball,  and  a  spring  on  tlie  side  may  be 
snapped  to  shoot  the  card  out  from  under 
the  ball,  thereby  demonstrating  inertia. 
For  the  teacher  who  must  improvise 
equipment,  a  card  snapped  from  under  an 
iron  washer  will  drop  into  a  glass  with 
better  sound  effects,  and  the  class  exper- 
ience will  be  more  natural.  Inertia  of 
motion  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  block 
sliding  down  an  inclined  plane.  A  can 
on  the  block  will  continue  through  space 
(with  sound)  when  the  block  is  stopped 
suddenly. 

A  manufactured  water  wheel  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  and  a  standard  elec- 
tric motor  run  too  smoothly — with  prac- 
tically no  sound.  On  the  other  hand  a 
water  wheel  or  electric  motor  made  by 
pupils  in  general  science  or  in  the  school 
shop  will  be  crude  enough  to  make 
enough  noise  in  operation  to  please  the 
ears  of  the  eager  inventors. 

Insulated  wire  around  a  few  nails  can 
be  used  by  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  the 
click  of  the  telegraph,  the  electric  bell 
and  vibrator. 

There  is  a  lot  of  natural  sound  in 
chemistry — the  bursting  of  a  glowing 
splint  into  flame  when  thrust  into  oxygen, 
the  explosion  of  a  test  tube  of  hydrogen 
or  the  crackling  of  potassium  chlorate 
when  heated  with  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
These  represent  a  m^re  suggestion  of  the 
hundreds  of  different  classroom  exper- 
iences possible  with  natural  sound. 

It  is  admitted  thai  the  science  teacher 
has  the  advantage  in  this  respect  but  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  is  natural 
sound.  The  spoken  word  coming  from 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  teacher  in  sin- 
cerity and  motivation,  with  the  inflection 
of  kindness  and  understanding,  is  the 
mark  of  the  success  of  a  good  instructor 
of  the  blind.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  language  instructor.  It  may  be  true 
for  all  others. 
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SALE  OF  CHRISTMAS  TREES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  BOSTON,  Philadelphia 


In  the  six  month  interval  since  the  first 
sale  of  Christmas  trees  for  the  blind  was 
conducted,  the  Christmas  Tree  Committee 
has  expanded  the  scope  of  its  operations 
beyond  Philadelphia.  In  a  series  of  care- 
fully planiied  steps,  designed  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  constitutional,  non-profit 
organization,  it  has  invited  agencies  for 
the  blind  m  other  cities  and  towns  to 
form  committees  and  duplicate  its  own 
widely  discussed  program. 

First  news  of  the  planned  expansion 
was  contained  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  distributed 
to  workshops  in  February.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  issued  by  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  which,  in  turn, 
preceeded  the  first  inailings  of  literature 
and  detailed  instructions  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

By  the  middle  ot  June,  1950,  it  was 
clear  that  interest  in  the  movement  was 
general.  More  than  400  agencies,  both 
private  and  public,  had  received 
regular  mailings;  agencies  in  about 
40  large  cities  and  18  smaller  com- 
munities were  in  varying  stages  of  ac- 
tivity, which  ranged  from  preliminary 
study  to  advance  planning  for  sales  in 
1950.  In  most  cities  and  towns  the  local 
committees  aimed  at  a  quota  of  ten  per- 
cent of  the  normal  market  for  the  first 
sale.  This  was  part  of  the  advice  fanned 
out  from  Philadelphia  and  it  may  be 
worthwhile  in  a  "progress  report"  to 
mention  some  of  the  background  thinking 
and  activities  which  govern  the  expansion 
of  the  Christmas  tree  movement. 

The  basic  idea  of  "Christmas  Trees  for 
the  Blind"  was  originated  by  Philadel- 
phia's Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
which  sponsored  and  conducted  the  first 
sale  in  Philadelphia.  Represented  in  the 
EWB  are  18  agencies  for  the  blind,  of 
which  15  participated  in  the  sale  of  trees. 
The  reasons  back  of  the  decision  to  ex- 
pand the  program  beyond  the  local  area 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere 


but,  briefly,  the  decision  was  prompted  by 
the  general  interest  displayed  in  this  new 
and  effective  method  of  raising  funds  and 
generating  community  support.  Many 
worthy  agencies — a  total  of  18 — clamored 
for  details  and  the  "know-how"  but  it 
was  unfortunate  that  only  one  of  these 
organizations  served  the  blind.  The  EWB 
decided  that  in  the  best  interests  of  all, 
but  particularly  in  ihe  interests  of  the 
blind,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  spread 
the  movement  for  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  blind.  While  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  eighteen  organizations  and  their  de- 
sire to  emulate  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
were  flattering  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  expanding,  there  were  added  factors: 
first,  was  the  potential  importance  of  the 
Christmas  iree  as  the  eventual  symbol  of 
the  blind  everywhere;  second  was  the 
discovery  inat  a  "perpetual  franchise"  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  blind  by  the 
Philadelphia  residents.  It  was  clear  that 
the  first  worthy  group  to  conduct  a  sale 
in  any  community,  for  a  worthy  cause, 
would  gain  a  similar  "franchise." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  EWB** 
had  served  as  the  Steering  Committee 
for  the  local  sale  and  it  was  now  em- 
powered to  act  as  the  interim  board  of 
directors  for  the  expansion  effort.  It  will 
continue  to  function  as  the  controlling 
board  until  local  committees  throughout 
the  country  are  in  a  position  to  take  over 
ownership  and  full  control  of  the  entire 
movement. 

**  The  five  man  Steering  Committee: 
Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Secretary,  Phila. 
Branch,  Penna.  Association  for  the 
Blind.  R.  Earl  Barrett,  Supt.,  Penna. 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  Ed- 
ward H.  Burritt,  Businessman  and 
Treasurer  of  EWB.  Josef  G.  Cauffman, 
Principal  of  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  Harold  Gilbert,  Businessman 
member  of  board  of  EWB. 
In  addition  to  the  potential  competi- 
tion which  threatened  to  splinter  a  lead- 
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erless  movement  among  a  large  number 
of  unrelated  organizations,  there  were 
additional  factors  v/hich  influenced  the 
EWB  in  its  decision  to  expand  the  idea 
to  other  cities: 

(1)  A  sale  of  Christmas  trees  for  the 
blind  will  receive  complete  public  ap- 
proval and  support  in  any  community. 

(2)  It  will  have  the  field  of  fund  raising 
entirely  to  itself.  Scheduled  for  the  holi- 
day season;  it  will  netiher  suffer  from, 
nor  offer  competition  to,  the  Christmas 
Seal  drive  or  the  streetcorner  solicitation 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  It  wiJl  be  easy  to  enroll  the  com- 
paritively  few  volunteers  needed  to  exe- 
cute the  program.  Both  red  tape  and 
solicitation  for  donations   are   eliminated. 

(4)  It  will  not  disturb  other  sources 
of  income,  either  from  the  state,  Com- 
munity Chest  or  private  individuals.  In 
fact  it  may  well  increase  the  income  from 
some  sources  as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
publicity  it  m.akes  possible.  It  will  cer- 
tainly stimulate  the  sale  of  blind-made 
products  through  the  friendy  press  and 
radio  coverage. 

(5)  It  may  well  become  an  important 
source  of  funds — each  year  and  year  after 
year — by  reason  of  the  "perpetual  fran- 
chise" for  the  first  worthy  organization 
to  conduct  a  sale. 

(6)  It  can  establish  a  new  and  exciting 
symbol  of  the  blind,  displayed  by  every 
family  in  the  community.  As  a  symbol, 
the  Christmas  tree,  with  its  spiritual  as- 
sociation, is  highly  appropriate. 

(7)  It  will  not  offend  any  legitimate 
dealer   in   trees.      The   truth   of   this   was 


borne  out  in  Philadelphia  when  a  large 
chain  of  retail  grocers  gave  the  local 
committee  advertising  space  and  every 
cooperation,  even  though  the  chain  itself 
sold  many  thousands  of  trees. 

(8)  It  will  lend  itself  as  a  remarkable 
vehicle  for  publicity,  which  is  the  key  to 
a  successful  sale.  Publicity  knowledge, 
interest  and  approval  result  from  the 
publicity  which,  in  turn,  is  made  avail- 
able because  the  v/hole  idea  is  highly 
acceptable  to  editoxs  and  radio  execu- 
tives as  news.  Thus  an  entire  cycle  of 
events,  all  of  them  of  distinct  benefit  to 
the  agencies  and  their  clients,  is  started 
with  the  decision  to  conduct  a  dramatic 
program  of  Christmas  Trees  for  the  Blind. 

In  a  letter  to  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Gen- 
eral Chairman  of  the  first  sale  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Gov.  James  H.  Duff  of  Penn- 
sylvania wrote:  .  .  .  "as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  this  idea  origi- 
nated, I  am  extremely  happy  to  endorse 
it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"There  is  much  you  can  do  to  make 
this  movement  national  in  scope,  which 
I  hope  also  will  ultimately  make  the 
Christmas  tree  the  same  symbol  for  the 
blind  .  .  .  that  the  C'hristmas  Seal  is  to 
the  tubercular." 

The  foergoing  steps  have  been  taken 
with  Governor  Duff's  goal  clearly  in 
mind. 

(Editor's  note)  All  interested  execu- 
tives of  agencies  serving  the  blind  are 
invited  to  write  directly  to  Robert  Boston 
at  the  Penna.  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  36th  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia 4,  Pa. 


REVIEW  OF  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  CLASSES  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEAL   F.    QUIMBY,    New   Mexico 


As  late  as  1940,  only  ten  year  ago,  there 
were  only  six  sight  conservation  classes 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Amidst  the 
terrific  din  engendered  the  false  prophets 
of    doom    made    themselves    very    much 


heard.  According  to  them  the  lives  of 
the  partially  seeing  children,  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  entrusted  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  would  be  blighted  and 
ruined,  would  forever  bear  the  stigmata 
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of  the  blina.  No  jobs  would  be  available 
for  them  and  they  would  leave  the  schools 
with  personality  difficulties  and  emo- 
tional problems  which  would  fit  most  of 
them  for  the  mental  hospitals. 

The  results  attained  in  the  sight  con- 
servation classes  in  our  schools  give  the 
lie  to  these  claims  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  I  could  use  What  has  been 
achieved  speaks  so  loud  the  voices  of  the 
objectors  are  lost. 

A  review  of  the  status  of  sight  conser- 
vation classes  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
necessitated  the  securing  of  the  pertinent 
information  from  the  various  states.  While 
a  personal  visit  to  each  school  would  have 
been  most  enjoyable,  obviously  I  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  for  such 
an  extensive  tour.  In  order  that  I  might 
present  you  with  a  reasonably  accurate 
picture  of  the  current  situation,  I  used 
the  overworked  questionnaire  method  to 
abstract  the  information  from  our  schools. 
The  wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  co- 
workers is  evidenced  in  that  I  received 
replies  from  thirty-three. 

The  conclusions  as  summarized  from 
these  replies  are  enlightening: 

1.  Do  you  have  sight  conservation 
classes  in  your  school?  Eighteen  schools 
have  sight  conservation  classes  and  fifteen 
have  not  established  such  classes.  I  am 
sure  that  Overbrook  and  Kansas  have  sight 
conservation  classes,  and  possibly  so  do 
others  of  the  eight  schools  who  did  not 
answer  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Give  date  first  class  was  established. 
According  to  the  replies  received.  Western 
Pennsylvania  established  the  first  sight 
conservation  class  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  1917.  The  class  was  discontinued  in 
1925  and  not  re-established  until  1945. 
Minnesota  began  sight  conservation  classes 
in  1930,  and  has  continued  to  enlarge 
and  improve  this  department  through 
these  twenty  years.  The  founding  dates 
for  sight  conservation  classes  in  all  eight- 
een schools  are: 

1917 one  school 

1930 - one  school 

1932 one  school 

1933 one  school 


1934. one  school 

1936 two  schools 

1941 one  school 

1943. ..one  school 

1944 two  schools 

1945 one  school 

1946 one  school 

1947.. one  school 

1948 one  school 

1949. four  schools 

3.  If  you  have  no  sight  conservation 
class,  do  you  intend  to  organize  one? 
Twelve  indicated  no  intention  of  organ- 
izing a  class;  two  stated  that  they  would 
open  a  class  in  1950;  while  one  will  or- 
ganize a  class  at  a  future  date. 

4.  Give  number  of  sight  conservation 
classes.  Six  schools  have  one  class;  four 
have  two;  two  have  three;  two  have 
four;  and  four  school  have  a  class  for 
each  grade. 

5.  What  grades  ere  included  in  each 
class?  So  much  variation  was  indicated 
concerning  the  grades  included  in  each 
sight  conservation  class  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  you  the  figures  other 
than  to  point  out  in  general  more  than 
one  grade  is   included  in  each   class. 

6.  Is  all  academic  work  carried  on  in 
(a)  sight  conservatoin  class  (b)  regular 
class  with  preparation  done  in  sight  con- 
servation class  (c)  all  academic  work  car- 
ried on  with  braille  students  in  same 
class?  Here  we  find  seven  carrying  on 
all  academic  Vv^ork  in  the  sight  conserva- 
tion class;  fourteen  have  the  pupils  pre- 
pare their  work  in  the  sight  conservation 
room  and  recite  with  the  braille  class; 
and  seven  carry  on  all  academic  work 
with  the  braille  class.  Twelve  schools 
use  two  of  the  above  methods. 

7.  If  sight  conservation  pupils  recite  in 
the  regular  braille  class  with  preparation 
done  in  the  sight  conservation  class,  please 
give  detailed  account  of  the  program 
followed.  In  the  majority  of  schools  we 
find  most  of  the  academic  work  is  pre- 
pared in  the  sight  conservation  room 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
teachers  who  take  into  consideration  the 
eye  condition  of  each  pupil.  Recitations 
are    generally    given    in    the    same    class 
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with  the  pupils  who  use  braille.  There 
ii  close  cooperation  between  the  classroom 
teachers  and  the  sight  conservation  teach- 
ers. 

8.  Explain  briefly  in  what  ways  the 
music,  handwork,  and  vocational  train- 
ing courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  sight  saving  groups.  For  the  instruc- 
tion in  instrumental  music  in  general,  the 
schools  are  using  the  largest  print  avail- 
able and  where  suitable  type  can  not  be 
found,  the  teachers  copy  the  music  for 
the  pupil's  use.  One  school  makes  use 
of  magnifying  glasses.  The  choral  work 
is  carried  on  as  usual,  with  most  of  the 
instruction  given  verbally. 

The  field  of  handwork  shows  consid- 
erable variation,  a  number  of  schools  of- 
fering more  woodworking,  cooking,  and 
sewing.  Several  are  offering  work  in  art 
for  the  siglit  conservation  pupils.  In- 
struction in  greenhouse  work,  dairying, 
noultry  raising,  and  laundry  work  were 
mentioned  by  several  schools. 

9.  What  disposition  do  you  make  of 
high  school  pupils  wHh  over  20/200  visual 
acuity?  In  twenty  schools  sight  conser- 
vation pupils  in  the  liigh  school  depart- 
ment prepare  their  work  and  recite  with 
the  braille  students.  Assignments  are 
typed  for  them  on  the  bulletin  typewriter. 
Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  talking 
book  and  sound  recorders.  Some  schools 
are  using  regular  sized  print  until  such 
time  as  m.ore  material  is  available  in 
large  type  for  the  high  school  division. 
At  least  five  schools  have  a  plan  for  the 
high  school  sight  conservation  pupils  to 
attend  public  high  schools. 

10.  Give  number  of  sight  conservation 
teachers?  Of  the  eighteen  schools,  with 
sight  conservation  classes,  we  find  eight 
with  one  special  sight  conservation  teach- 
er; three  with  two;  three  with  three;  one 
with  four;  one  with  five;  and  two  with 
none. 

11.  What  special  training  is  required  of 
your  sight  saving  teachers?  Twelve  schools 
insist  on  special  college  training  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  partially  seeing;  while 
two   give   in-service  training.      Four   will 


accept  teacliers  with  general  preparation 
for  teaching  in  tlie  elementary  schools. 

12  and  13  Do  you  have  any  type  of  co- 
operative program  with  the  public  schools 
dealing  with  problems  of  the  partially 
seeing?  If  so,  explain.  Only  eight  schools 
reported  cooperative  programs  with  the 
public  sci'iools.  Tne  Ohio  school  has 
v/orked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
number  of  right  saving  pupils  live  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  attend  sight 
conservation  classes  in  the  Columbus 
school  system.  The  Montana  School  se- 
cured an  appropriation  for  large  type 
books  and  the  state  furnishes  these  books 
to  the  partially  blind  in  the  public  schools. 
Perkins  has  a  cooperative  program  with 
the  public  schools  tor  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  the  school  to  the  public  school 
class  when  the  pupil  is  ready  for  the 
transfer.  Missouri  has  some  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  sight  conser- 
vation classes,  in  Saint  Louis.  Iowa  works 
with  the  public  schools  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  lends  facilities  where  ad- 
visable and  possible.  New  York  State 
School  now  has  under  consideration  a 
plan  for  the  establishm.ent  of  sight  con- 
servation classes  in  the  Batavia  public 
schools  to  take  care  of  those  students 
throughout  the  state  who  cannot  other- 
wise be  educated,  with  housing  at  the 
New  York  School.  Michigan  takes  care 
of  the  sight  conservation  pupils  for  the 
Lansing  Public  Schools.  These  day  stu- 
dents are  transported  to  and  from  school 
by  taxi,  and  eat  their  noonday  meal  at 
the  school.  A  number  of  the  braille  stu- 
dents do  part  of  their  work  in  the  public 
schools. 

14.  Do  you  enroll  sight  conservation 
pupils  from  the  entire  state  or  only  from 
rural  areas?  Eight  schools  enroll  sight 
conservation  pupils  from  the  entire  state 
except  for  cities  having  sight  conserva- 
tion classes.  Seven  schools  draw  pupils 
from  the  entire  state  and  four  enroll  only 
from  the  rural  areas. 

15.  Who  decides  which  pupils  should 
be  in  the  sight  conservation  classes?  The 
school  ophthalmologist  decides  this  ques- 
tion in  ten  schools;  in  seven  the  ophthal- 
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mologist  and  the  school  officials  make  the 
decision  together;  and  in  one  the  ophthal- 
mologist and  the  state  director  of  special 
education  make  the  decision.  The  state 
department  of  education  is  responsible, 
in  two  schools,  for  this  problem. 

16.  In  so  far  as  practicable,  should  all 
hraille  textoooks  embossed  in  the  future, 
be  duplicated  in  large  type?  Twenty-four 
schools  answered  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative: two  felt  that  it  might  not  be 
necessary;  and  one  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

17.  Is  the  type  used  in  the  present  large 
type  books  printed,  at  the  American 
Printing  House  (a)  too  small  (b) 
too  large  (c)  Just  right?  Twenty-two 
schools  prefer  the  size  type  now  being 
used  by  the  Printing  House;  while  one 
school  states  that  it  io  too  small;  and  two 
feel  that  it  is  too  large.  One  school  pre- 
fers the  24  point  and  another  school 
would  like  larger  type  for  the  lower 
grades. 

18.  Is  it  better  Lo  have  the  books  in 
large  voluiues  as  at  present,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  have  smaller  volumes? 
Eighteen  of  tiie  schools  approve  of  the 
present  size  of  the  large  type  books;  none 
want  them  larger,  and  six  prefer  a  smaller 
size,  especially  for  the  lower  grades.  Five 
schools  stated  that  the  binding  should  be 
of  better  quality. 

The  points  covered  thus  far  show  us  a 
number  of  rather  definite  trends  con- 
cerning the  partially  seeing  children.  In 
the  last  twenty  5ears>  the  realization  has 
been  forced  on  us  that  the  public  schools 
could  not  adequately  care  for  all  the 
children  who  qualify  for  sight  conserva- 
tion classes.  Many  of  us  feel  that  it  is 
better  for  such  children  to  attend  a  public 
school  sight  conservation  class  if  the 
home  community  has  a  large  enough 
group  to  organize  a  class,  even  though  we 
know  that  some  such  public  school  classes 
are  models  of  inefficiency  wherein  the 
children  art  coaxed,  guarded  and  coddled 
into  a  ferment  of  frustrations  and  dis- 
illusionments.  There  are,  however,  many 
partially  seeing  children  who  live  in  rural 
areas  or  smaller  communities  who  cannot 


avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending a  public  school  sight  conservation 
class,  and  these  children  are  now,  in  many 
instances,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  sight  conservation  class 
at  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  partially 
seeing  children  in  our  schools  imposes  an 
obligation  on  us  all  to  develop  a  program 
for  them  which  will  adequately  meet  their 
needs.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  our  administrators  are  facing  the 
problem  squarely  and  are  endeavouring 
to  develop  a  program  which  utilizes  the 
educational  methods  of  the  sight  conser- 
vation class.  The  use  of  the  blackboard 
and  other  techniques  must  become  stand- 
ard procedure.  The  information  that 
nearly  all  our  schools  are  installing  more 
adequate  lighting,  blackboards  and  other 
paraphernalia,  not  ony  in  the  sight  con- 
servation rooms  but  throughout  the  entire 
plant,  is  most  gratifying. 

A  number  of  superintendents  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  handwork,  pre- 
vocational,  and  vocational  courses  for 
the  partially  seeing.  Certainly  we  all 
understand  that  some  of  the  hand  train- 
ing and  the  crafts  taught  our  totally  blind 
are  grossly  inadequate  for  the  partially 
seeing.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  the 
high  school  students  who  are  partially 
seeing  should  remain  with  the  residential 
school  until  graduation,  but  many  would 
in  all  probability  accomplish  more  in  a 
public  high  school,  provided  that  the  of- 
ficials of  the  school  for  the  blind  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  public  school 
in  setting  up  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  schools  have  de- 
veloped such  a  program  for  either  the 
blind,  the  partially  -seeing,  or  both  groups 
over  a  period  of  years.  These  various 
plans  surely  have  something  to  offer  for 
our  consideration.  The  need  is  for  closer 
cooperation  among  all  the  educational 
agencies  if  we  are  to  do  the  job. 

The  status  of  sight  conservation  classes 
in  schools  for  the  blind  may,  then,  be 
summarized    as    follows:    the    number    of 
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classes  and  pupils  is  increasing;  high 
school  texts  should  be  duplicated  in  large 
type  when  possible;  Lhe  schools  are  awake 
to  the  problems  invo'ived;   continued  im- 


teaching  methods  nre  expected;  oppor- 
tunities for  hand-traming  will  be  broad- 
ened, and  .cooperation  with  other  educa- 
tional agencies  will,  we  hope,  be  expand- 


provement    in    teacher    preparation    and      ed. 

REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

F.  E.  DAVIS,  Kentucky 


The  presentation  of  the  biennal  report 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  to  this  Association  is  not  only  a 
pleasant  duty,  but  also  offers  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  me  to  lay  before  you,  the 
individual  workers  in  the  field,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  problems  and  hopes  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  progress  accomplish- 
ed by  our  institution.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  present  the  following 
report: 

The  first  goal  of  the  Printing  House 
during  th :  past  two  yeras  has  been  to 
develop  our  personnel  and  facilities  to  a 
point  of  efficient  production.  The  war 
j^ears  had  reduced  the  number  of  our  em- 
ployees by  more  than  a  third,  and  the 
few  remaining  skilled  workers  were 
spread  like  a  thin  skim  over  the  various 
departments.  The  process  of  moving  to 
the  new  building  further  added  to  the 
confusion  lor  a  rjeriod  of  many  months, 
while  the  problems  of  inaugurating  the 
new  large  type  department  and  getting 
it  into  efficient  operation  have  been  al- 
most unbelievable.  Worst  of  all  was  the 
fact  that,  at  a  time  when  we  were  beset 
with  innumerable  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented our  meeting  a  normal  demand  for 
books  and  apparatus,  we  were  called  upon 
for  an  unprecedented  quota  of  new  mater- 
ials of  all  types.  A  whole  new  curricula 
of  Braille  textbooks  for  all  of  the  grades 
was  needed  immediately;  schools  and 
classes  wishing  to  set  up  sight-saving  de- 
partments could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
5;upplies;  and  the  requests  for  tangible  ap- 
paratus, which  could  not  be  manufactured 


during  the  war  because  of  lack  of  mater- 
ials as  well  as  pei'sonnel,  were  heartrend- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  with  real  pride  that 
we  can  announce  that  we  have  finally  de- 
veloped the  staff  and  facilities  which  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  able  to  de- 
liver books  and  supplies  when  needed  and 
to  continue  to  meet  an  anticipated  in- 
crease in  requirements  from  all  sources. 
In  other  words,  we  feel  that  we  can  now 
say  that  we  can  deliver  now.  not  at  that 
indefinite  point  of  the  future  known  as 
"if   and   when!"' 

One  very  real  concern  of  the  Printing 
House  has  been  the  necessity  for  increas- 
ing our  prices.  During  and  immediately 
after  the  war  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
our  previous  cost  structures  because  of 
pi  ice  controls  on  both  manpower  and 
materials.  The  hiring  and  training  of  new 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  greatly  increased 
costs  of  raw  materials,  first  required  a 
price  increase  as  announced  in  February 
of  last  year.  The  passage  of  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Law  really  "capped  the 
climax,"  and  another  very  considerable 
increase  was  made  necessary  in  January 
of  this  year.  In  this  connection,  may  it  be 
noted  that  the  Printing  House  has  always 
paid  a  fair  wage  in  keeping  with  the 
salary  scales  of  our  geographic  area;  the 
working  conditions  of  our  employees  are 
of  the  best;  our  paid  vacation  and  holiday 
schedules  are  more  adequate  than  in  most 
manufacturing  industries;  and,  effective 
July  1,  1949,  a  private  retirement  plan 
was  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  our  em- 
ployees, including  past-service  credit  for 
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our  very  large  proportion  of  long-time 
workers.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Federal  Social  Security  program  recently 
expanded  will  include  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Printing  House,  there- 
by, increasing  old-age  benefits  to  our  em- 
ployees. 

Now  to  the  work  of  individual  depart- 
ments: 

Large  Type 

The  inauguration  from  scratch  of  a  new 
department  of  the  size  and  scope  of  our 
large  type  printing  is  always  a  headache. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  have  been 
times  when  it  materially  increased  the 
sales  of  aspirin.  Since  last  reporting  to  this 
group  on  this  phase  of  our  operation,  we 
have  had  to  completely  change  our  meth- 
ods of  production.  The  original  procedure 
of  retyping  the  copy  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tromatic  typewriter  and  then  enlarging 
it  proved  inadequate  in  quality,  while 
adding  to  the  cost.  Now,  while  our  books 
are  still  being  printed  by  the  offset  meth- 
od, we  "blow  up"  the  original  ink-print 
copy  photographically  and  reproduce  sim- 
ply an  enlarged  form  of  the  original  page, 
unfortunately,  however,  without  color. 
Materials  produced  by  this  method  include 
two  reading  series,  a  science  series,  a  set 
of  arithmetics,  one  of  spellers,  and  an 
English  series  for  the  first  eight  school 
grades.  Work  is  in  progress  on  a  series 
of  geographies  and  also  of  history  and 
civics.  We  are,  however,  already  faced 
with  the  problem  of  reproducing  books 
which,  while  excellent  in  content,  are  of 
such  format  in  the  original  that  enlarg- 
ing them  to  proper  type  size  would  pro- 
duce a  book  of  jumbo  proportions,  or  those 
of  which  the  original  type  is  either  too 
defective  or  poor  in  style  for  our  pur- 
poses or,  what  is  worse,  so  small  that  by 
the  time  it  is  blown  up  to  18  point  the  let- 
ters become  of  a  fuzzy,  uneven  quality. 
These,  of  course,  are  technical  problems 
which  we  must  overcome,  but  which  affect 
you,  as  the  users,  from  the  point  of  quality 
and  adequacy.  Research  is  now  being  con- 
ducted into  possible  new  methods  for  pro- 
ducing large  type  books  of  good  quality. 


Braille 

While  there  have  been  many  innovations 
in  recent  years  in  new  means  of  present- 
ing literature  to  the  blind,  the  Braille 
textbook  is  still  basic  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Talking  Books,  large  type  print,  and 
the  oral  method,  all  have  their  places, 
but  the  printing  of  Braille  books  is  still 
the  major  work  of  the  Printing  House, 
particularly  in  the  provision  of  materials 
under  the  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education 
of  the  Blind."  The  procedures  in  emboss- 
ing and  printing  Braille  are  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  present  no  technical  difficulties. 
The  last  two  years,  however,  have  made 
an  unprecedented  demand  on  the  Printing 
Plouse  in  quantity.  Practically  no  new 
textbooks  were  issued  even  in  ink  print 
during  the  war,  which  meant  that  our 
main  concern  in  those  years  was  in  re- 
printing books  already  embossed  and  in 
use  in  the  schools.  Just  when  the  influx 
of  new  texts  became  appreciable,  the 
experiment  on  the  introduction  of  Braille 
grade  2  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  got  under  way.  The  teaching  of 
tlie  more  contracted  system  of  Braille  to 
our  young  pupil?  seems  to  be  successful, 
with  the  result  that  a  whole  new  curricu- 
lum of  textbooks  for  all  grades  in  Braille 
grade  2  has  been  immediately  necessary. 
In  the  long  run,  these  convergent  factors 
will  really  result  in  a  saving,  for  a  duplica- 
tion in  both  grade  11/2  and  2  may  not  be 
necessary,  while  the  new  Braille  grade  2 
books  can  parrallel  the  books  being  pub- 
lished in  large  type,  thereby  permitting 
the  teaching  of  both  the  blind  and  the  par- 
tially visioned  in  the  same  classes  where 
this  is  educationally  feasible. 

In  meeting  the  demand  for  new  Braille 
texts,  the  Printing  House  was  faced  with 
a  depleted  staff  of  untrained  stereotypists. 
The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be 
shown  when  it  is  realized  that  it  takes 
not  less  than  t"vVO  years  to  train  a  stereo- 
type operator  to  a  point  of  average  quanti- 
ty and  accurate  production  of  easy  copy, 
not  to  mention  the  technical  training  re- 
quired for  textbook  embossing.  In  1944, 
the  highest  previous  year  of  production  in 
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the  embossing  department  of  the  Printing 
House,  approximately  113,000  Braille 
plates  were  embossed  by  12  operators.  By 
1947,  this  was  down  to  about  76,000  plates 
embosed  by  16  operators!  Further,  most 
of  the  operators  were  so  inexperienced 
that  it  required  sometimes  three  and  four 
proofreadings  to  make  their  work  ac- 
ceptable for  printing.  You  can  imagine 
what  this  has  meant  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ed production  costs.  A  continued  and  de- 
termined training  program,  however,  has 
finally  produced  results,  and  this  year  we 
can  boast  the  highest  production  records 
in  the  history  of  the  Printing  House — 
about  117,000  plates.  As  our  new  operators 
continue  to  gain  in  experience  and  train- 
ing, it  is  hoped  that  the  costs  of  our  Braille 
books   will  materially  decrease. 

As  a  matter  of  general  information,  I 
should  like  to  report  that  Braille  grade  2 
texts  parallelling  the  large  type  textbooks 
mentioned  above  have  also  been  publish- 
ed, and  that  work  is  progressing  on  a 
quantity  of  grade  2  juvenile  fiction  and 
supplementary  reading  books,  particularly 
for  the  children  in  the  primary  grades 
who  have  learned  Braille  grade  2  and  up 
to  now  have  had  very  little  to  read. 

Appliances 

The  biggest  advance  the  Printing  House 
has  made  in  the  way  of  expansion  and 
variety  of  items  produced  has  been  in  the 
field  of  tangible  apparatus  and  appliances. 
The  production  of  our  New  Hall  Braille- 
writer  has  not  only  caught  up  with  ac- 
cumulated demand,  but  we  have  writers 
in  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery! 
In  addition,  we  have  imported  from  Ger- 
many the  parts  for  100  Marburg  writers, 
which  are  also  now  assembled  and  avail- 
able for  delivery.  Research  is  in  progress 
on  the  possibility  of  producing  a  small, 
light-weight  writer  which  would  fit  the 
needs  of  individual  students  and  pupils. 

For  several  years,  the  schools  have  de- 
sired to  obtain  Talking  Book  reproducers 
on  their  quota  accounts.  Such  a  machine 
has  been  developed  and  is  getting  into  pro- 
duction, and  orders  now  in  hand  should 
be  filled  by  school  opening  in  the  fall. 


A  relief  globe  has  long  been  a  non- 
existent quantity,  except  for  those  schools 
which  had  imported  such  items  at  great 
expense  from  Germany  before  the  war. 
The  Printing  House  is  about  to  close  a 
contract  for  the  use  of  a  proper  model  of 
such  a  globe,  witli  a  view  to  experiment- 
ing in  producing  globes  in  some  form  of 
latex  or  foam  rubber  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  De- 
velopmental work  on  plastic  models  of 
our  flat,  dissected  relief  maps  has  been 
conducted,  and  a  partial  model  is  avail- 
able at  this  meeting  for  examination. 

The  arithmetic  type  frame  has  never 
been  universally  popular.  Further,  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  use  of  arbitrary  types, 
such  as  the  Taylor  and  the  Philadelphia 
Great  Primer,  simply  added  one  more 
thing  a  child  had  to  learn  to  use.  The  most 
praise  for  any  arithmetic  type  frame  ever 
devised  has  always  been  the  cubarithm 
slate,  which  employs  small  cubes  embossed 
with  the  regular  Braille  numerals.  A  work- 
ing model  of  such  a  slate  is  being  devel- 
op 3d  and  will  be  available  for  examina- 
tion within  the  near  future.  If  sufficient 
interest  is  expressed,  it  will  be  put  into 
production  immediately. 

A  series  of  mocisl?  for  use  in  plane  and 
solid  geometry  have  often  been  requested. 
A  set  of  such  figures  for  plane  geometry 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Paul  Mitchell  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Printing  House  has 
made  them  up  in  wire.  Matching  figures 
of  planes  and  solids,  made  from  trans- 
parent plastic,  have  been  developed  by 
our  engineers,  as  well,  and  all  are  on  dis- 
play here  at  the  convention.  These,  too, 
will  be  put  into  production  within  the  near 
future. 

In  years  past,  the  Printing  House  of- 
fered two  types  of  slate  styluses,  one  the 
so-called  "blunt  point,"  and  the  other  the 
regular  stylus.  During  the  war  it  was  nec- 
essary to  reduce  our  production  to  just  one 
type.  This  we  did,  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  employ  the  advantages  of  both  types. 
Our  present  regular  stylus  has  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  the  old  blunt  point  with  a  heavy 
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shank,  but  the  ease  of  writing  of  the 
smaller  point.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  problems  of  the 
young  beginning  pupil  with  small,  un- 
trainsd  hands.  Several  models  of  short 
styluses,  with  small  handles  and  shorter 
points,  are  on  display  here.  We  hope  that 
the  teachers  of  the  young  children  will 
give  us  their  considered  opinions  on  the 
various  suggested  types,  so  that  we  can 
settle  on  one  of  them  and  go  into  im- 
mediate production. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing 
House  has  not  been  able  to  produce  such 
long-time  catalog  items  as  spelling  frames 
with  words  and  the  long-hand  writing 
cards.  A  new  spelling  frame,  made  of 
light-weight  magnesium  alloy,  has  been 
manufactured,  and  the  spelling  words  and 
phrases  to  be  used  in  it  will  parallel  those 
made  available  as  flash  cards  for  the  be- 
ginning Braille  grade  2  readers.  In  place 
of  the  old  long-hand  writing  cards,  a 
paper  sheet  embossed  with  wide-spaced 
lines  has  been  developed  which  it  is 
thought  might  take  the  place  of  this  item. 
Such  paper  could  be  produced  in  padded 
form  at  about  50  cents  a  hundred  sheets. 
In  addition,  wide-lined  writing  paper  for 
the  partially  visioned  has  also  been  de- 
veloped, priced  at  45  cents  a  hundred 
sheets,  and  samples  of  both  types  of  paper 
are  available  for  examination  here  at 
the    Convention. 

In  addition  to  the  above  appliances  and 


our  other  regular  catalog  of  appliances, 
the  Printing  House  is  interested  in  de- 
veloping and  putting  into  production  other 
educational  aids,  toys,  and  gadgets  which 
may  be  of  primary  benefit  to  our  school 
children.  Any  suggestions  from  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  would  bs  deeply 
welcomed. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  for  their  valued  and 
continued  cooperation  with  the  Printing 
House.  We  are  not  carrying  the  teaching 
load,  with  its  daily  quota  of  changing  de- 
tail for  each  individual  pupil.  Our  prob- 
lems are  those  of  production  and  manu- 
facture, and,  no  doubt,  we  often  let  the 
factors  of  cheaper  and  easier  operation 
blind  us  to  your  varying  needs.  After  all, 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  from  our 
point  of  view  to  produce  a  large  number 
of  a  single  item  than  a  small  number  of 
several  it  ms.  Further,  without  firsthand 
reminders  of  the  changing  needs  in  edu- 
cation, we  may  go  on  producing  the  same 
materials,  or  using  the  same  methods, 
simply  because  we  have  always  done  so. 
We  need  your  help  and  your  advice,  and 
will  welcome  it  gladly  from  any  source. 
The  Printing  House  is  designed  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  schools,  and  only  you  can 
help  us  give  you  what  you  want.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  If  we  cannot  do  what 
you  want,  we  will  tell  you;  if  we  can,  the 
quicker  the  better. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PREMATURE 
BLIND  CHILD 

KATHLEEN   STEWART,   Maryland 


Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
prematurely  born  children  entering  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  we  have  been  int- 
erested in  finding  out  whether  the  pre- 
mature blind  child  is  retarded  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent,  and  if  so,  whether  he 
can  be  expected  to  overcome  the  retai^da- 


tion  as  he  grows  older.  We  are  also  int- 
erested in  trying  to  find  out  whether  the 
amount  of  prematurity  affects  the  rate 
of  development. 

In  attempting  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions  we  sent  questionaires 
to    fifty-one    residential    and    public    day 
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schools  for  the  blind  asking  for  infoi-ma- 
tion  on  growth  patterns,  social  maturi- 
ty, intelligence,  school  progress,  and  fami- 
ly background  of  each  prematurely  born 
child  enrolled.  We  hoped  to  gather  enough 
information  to  be  able  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions about  the  development  of  prema- 
ture blind  children.  However,  since  many 
schools  were  not  able  to  supply  this  infor- 
mation, we  obtained  data  on  only  about 
eighty  children,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  significant  number  for  a  study  of  this 
sort. 

Our  findings  based  on  the  meager  in- 
formation gathered  on  this  group  of 
children  showed  no  correlation,  negative 
or  positive,  between  weight  at  birth  and 
age  of  walking,  age  of  talking,  age  at 
which  bowel  and  bladder  control  were 
established,  etc.,  or  between  the  number 
of  weeks  of  prematurity  and  these  growth 
patterns.  However,  these  findings  are 
tentative.  A  mora  detailed  study  of  all  the 
prematures  in  our  schools  for  the  blind, 
carried  on  over  a  period  of  several  years 
would  be  of  interest  to  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

For  further  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  premature  child  we  looked 
for  information  that  had  already  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Sines  studies  by 
Gesell  have  shown  that  blind  children 
whose  only  handicap  is  blindness  tend 
to  follow  the  basic  progressive  patterns 
of  growth  and  development,  and  are  not 
seriously  retarded,  we  might  therefore 
expect  for  the  premature  blind  child  de- 
velopmental patterns  similar  to  those  of 
sighted  prematures. 

The  premature  infant,  according  to  Ge- 
sell's  classification,  is  one  who  weighs  less 
than  2,500  grams  (approximately  five 
pounds)  at  birth  and  whose  gestation  per- 
iod was  less  than  thirty-seven  weeks. 
Studies  by  Gesell  of  prematurely  born 
children  indicate  that  premature  birth 
without  complications  does  not  necessarily 
cause  permanent  retardation.  The  normal 
sequence  of  development  may  be  expected 
to  follow,  reckoning  on  corrected  chrono- 
logical   age    rather    than    actual    chrono- 


logical age.  For  example,  a  child  with  a 
chronological  age  of  thirty-two  weeks 
and  a  prematurity  of  ten  weeks  would 
be  expected  to  show  the  behavior  patterns 
of  a  child  of  about  twenty-two  weeks. 
By  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  the  other- 
wise normal  premature,  with  optimal  con- 
ditions for  normal  development,  will  prob- 
ably have  caught  up  with  his  full  term 
peers.  (1) 

There  are,  however,  in  the  group  studied 
for  this  paper  individual  instances  in 
ViThich  premature  blind  children  definitely 
have  not  ovei'taken  their  full-term  peers 
by  the  age  of  seven,  and  give  slight  indi- 
cation of  doing  so.  Most  of  these  were  the 
offspring  of  normal  parents  and  had  nor- 
mal siblings.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind 
that,  as  Gessell  says,  "The  developmental 
fate  of  the  prematurely  born  infant  is  al- 
ways an  individual  matter  determined  by 
the  severity  of  the  complications  and  by 
his  primary  growth  potentialities." 

A  study  of  250  prematurely  born  infants 
carried  on  by  Mohr  and  Bartelme  over  a 
period  of  five  years  from  1928  to  1933  re- 
ported the  follov^^ing  findings:  The  pre- 
maturely born  boys  weighed  less  than 
their  full  term  brothers  until  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years,  when  the  prematures 
tended  to  overtake  their  full  term  broth- 
ers. The  prematurely  born  girls  tended 
to  weigh  slightly  less  than  their  full  term 
siblings,  but  the  difference  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  statistically  unreliable.  Differences 
in  growth  in  stature  were  observed  be- 
tween prematures  and  their  full  term  sib- 
lings, the  boys  being  slightly  more  vari- 
able than  the  girls  and  the  siblings  tend- 
ing to  exceed  them  until  about  three 
years  of  age.  Although  height  and  weight 
differences  between  the  total  group  of 
prematures  and  the  control  group  were 
temporary  or  minimal,  there  were  mark- 
ed differences  when  birth  weights  were 
considered.  Prematures  weighing  1,500 
grams  or  less  at  birth  gained  less  well  in 
height  and  weight  than  did  prematures 
weighing  2,000  grams  or  more  at  birth. 
(2,  p.253) 

A  study  by  Mohr  and  Bartelme  of  259 
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prematures  and  152  siblings  to  determine 
the  comparative  mental  development  of 
the  prematures  indicated  that,  in  that 
group,  premature  birth  without  compli- 
cation did  not  affect  mental  development. 
When  birth  weight  and  intelligence  were 
correlated  there  was  no  appreciable  re- 
lationship between  these  factors.  Negative 
results  were  also  obtained  when  length  of 
gestation  and  intelligence  were  compared. 
In  contrast  to  the  differences  in  physical 
growth  curves  found  between  children 
weighing  1.500  grams  or  less  at  birth  and 
those  weighing  2,000  grams,  there  was  no 
appreciable  difference  in  mental  develop- 
ment between  these  two  weight  groups. 

Since  the  physical  development  of  pre- 
mature boys  is  more  retarded  than  that  of 
premature  girls,  one  might  expect  there- 
fore that  a  difference  of  intelligence  be- 
tween premature  boys  and  premature 
girls  should  be  apparent.  However,  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  boys  and 
the  girls  studied  than  between  full  term 
groups  of  boys  and  girls,  in  which  girls 
tend  to  show  a  precocity  during  the  early 
years. 

The  study  showed  that  premature  child- 
ren are  slightly  delayed  in  bowel  and 
bladder  control,  this  being  especially  true 
of  the  boys.  Prematures  were  frequently 
less  self-reliant  than  the  full  term  group, 
and  temper  display  occured  more  fre- 
quently among  the  premature  group. 

The  tentative  conclusion  reached  by 
Mohr  and  Bartelme  was  that  neither  in 
rate  nor  amount  of  mental  development, 
as  measured  by  the  Gesell  and  Binet 
scales,  did  the  group  of  prematures  stud- 
ied differ  significantly  from  their  siblings 
or  from  unselecied  groups  of  comparable 
economic  status.   (2,   pp. 255-258) 

In  evaluating  these  findings  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  group  studied  had 
the  benefit  of  optimal  care  both  at  the 
premature  station  and  in  follow-up  care 
at  home.  One  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  this 
one  study  of  premature  children  whose 
only  handicap  is  prematurity,  draw  any 
unconditional       conclusions       concerning 


blind  prematures.  The  question  of  devel- 
opment, particularly  their  social  and  men- 
tal development,  requires  further  study 
if  parents  and  teachers  are  to  work  most 
intelligently  with  these  children. 

In  the  meantime,  drawing  on  what 
knowledge  we  already  have  of  the  de- 
velopment patterns  of  prematures  and  on 
our  observations  of  the  premature  child- 
ren in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  it  would 
seem  well  to  remind  parents  and  teachers 
that  even  when  it  appears  that  the  child 
has  a  normal  amount  of  intelligence,  hi? 
prematurity  should  be  given  consideration 
when  comparing  his  achievement  and  be- 
havior with  that  of  his  chronological  age 
group.  When  he  is  especially  retarded,  he 
must  be  accepted  as  he  is,  regardless  of 
chronological  age,  and  receive  training  in 
keeping  with  his  level  of  maturity,  being 
encouraged  to  d3velop  basic  skills  at  his 
own  rate.  For  it  is  obviously  much  more 
important  to  be  able  to  rear  a  happy  child 
than  a  highly  accomplished  one. 
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PARENT  EDUCATION 

MRS.  RUTH  LYNCH,  Wisconsin 


A  program  of  parent  education  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  has  been  developing 
within  the  past  six  years.  This  work  in- 
cludes guidance  directed  by  a  liaison 
agent  batween  the  home  and  the  school, 
an  annual  pre-school  institute  for  parents 
of  visually  handicapped  children  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age,  and  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  organized  in  the  Pri- 
mary Dspartment  of  the  state  school. 

The  residential  school  of  necessity  must 
have  a  liaison  officer  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  Some- 
times this  person  is  a  professional  work- 
er, nurse,  or  field  worker.  The  counseling 
of  parents  was  the  first  phase  of  this  work 
begun  in  Wisconsin  in  1944.  The  initial 
step  was  to  bring  factual  information  to 
the  parents.  This  included  interpreting 
medical  terminology  to  mothers  and 
fathers  in  letters  from  physicians.  It,  also, 
entailed  keeping  up  with  current  literature 
and  preparing  this  material  for  distribu- 
tion: for  example,  the  article,  "The  Eyes 
Have  It."  from  Hygeia  was  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  Bureau  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  of  the  state  department 
of  health  cooperated  in  contributing  ap- 
propriate litei'ature.  Having  stimulated 
awareness  of  the  medical  care  available 
in  the  state,  the  public  health  nurses 
carry  on  the  services  as  a  part  of  their 
normal  duties. 

To  inculcate  healthy  parental  attitudes 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
of  the  worker.  An  individual  course  of  ac- 
tion must  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  family.  To  a  young  mother  a  child's 
blindness  is  a  traumatic  experience  which 
results  in  complete  rejection  of  the  child 
in  some  instances.  Temporary  respite  may 
be  provided  by  placing  the  child  in  a 
suitable  foster  home.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished successfully  in  Wisconsin. 
Psychiatric  service  has  been  rendered  to 
parents  having  extreme   emotional  diffi- 


culties. For  parents  whose  acceptance  of 
the  handicap  is  fairly  satisfactory,  it  has 
proven  helpful  to  acquaint  them  with  a 
well-adjusted  blind  person.  When  it  seems 
advisable,  arrangements  are  made  for 
parents  to  visit  the  school.  This  program 
has  been  carried  out  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  a  rural  state  with  few 
m.etropolitan    areas. 

The  second  step  in  the  program  was 
a  pre-school  institute  for  parents  and 
children.  This  institute  is  similar  to  the 
one  held  annually  in  Illinois  except  that 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  is  only  able  to  accommodate 
half  the  number  of  families.  Since  various 
accounts  of  pre-school  institutes  have  been 
presented  in  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" 
and  in  other  magazines,  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  further  detail  here. 

The  third  development  in  this  program 
was  the  formation  of  a  Parent-Teacher 
Association  by  a  group  of  parents  and 
teachers  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
school  in  the  fall  of  1948.  This  organization 
has  become  a  member  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
The  educational  and  social  activities  of 
the  association  have  consisted  of  talks  by 
the  school  physician,  dental  hygienist,  of- 
ficers of  another  local  unit,  children's  pro- 
grams, picnics,  and  a  card  party  which 
raised  over  sixty  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  building  an  outdoor  playhouse  with 
storage  space  for  the  younger  children's 
playthings.  The  parents  were  instrumental 
in  having  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  all  parents  requesting  them  to 
keep  their  children  home  after  vacations 
in  cases  of  exposure  to  contagious  diseases. 
Epidemics  pr2sent  serious  problems  in 
residential  schools  and  may  be  prevented 
v/ith  a  little  forethought.  The  parent  group 
also  contributed  money  for  trees  to  beauti- 
fy the  campus  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  dele- 
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gates'  reports  on  the  state  Parent-Teacher 
Association's  convention  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  small  study  groups  next 
year. 

To  establish  the  validity  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  the  beneficiaries.  Who  are  the 
beneficiaries?  The  children,  the  parents, 
the  teachers,  and  the  school.  With  the 
concerted  efforts  of  thousands  of  parents 
in  coping  with  such  current  problems  as 
better  radio  programs,  more  appropriate 
movies,  and  comics  of  a  higher  calibre 
for  children,  there  is  no  doubt  that  re- 
sults will  manifest  themselves  in  im- 
provements in  child  welfare.  Teachers 
know   only   too   well   how    much   parents 


need  to  learn  how  to  handle  children 
properly,  how  to  accept  their  own  respon- 
sibilities intelligently,  how  to  understand 
the  worTi  of  the  teacher  more  adequately, 
and  how  to  comprehend  the  function  of 
the  school  more  completely.  The  teacher, 
loo,  has  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
child's  capacities  if  she  has  a  knowledge 
of  home  conditions,  family  background, 
and  a  cognizance  of  the  parents'  and  sib- 
lings' relationship  with  the  handicapped 
child.  Finally,  the  school  will  profit  by  a 
broad  public  relations  job  done  by  each 
parent  and  teacher  which  is  essential  to- 
day. Parents  can  only  do  a  more  worth- 
while job  if  they  are  given  guidance  and 
understanding  along  the  way. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  YOUNG  BLIND  CHILD 

IDA  PEARLE  EATMON,  North  Carolina 


"There  was  a  child  went  forth  everyday; 

And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon 
And  received  with  wonder,   pity,   love. 
Or   dread,    that   object    he    became 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for 
The  day,  or  a  certain  part  of  the  day, 

Or  for  many  yeai^s  or  stretching  cycles  of 
years." 

Walt  Whitman  has  beautifully  and  force- 
fully expressed  the  impact  of  the  happen- 
ings in  a  day  on  the  life  of  a  child.  To 
eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  to  find  out  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  around  him  is  the 
usual  business  of  a  child.  All  of  these  ex- 
periences are  essential  to  normal  growth, 
each  one  so  complementing  the  other  that 
a  deficient  distribution  of  any  one  will 
disturb  the  balance  required  for  the  best 
development  of  the  whole  child.  The  non- 
seeing  child  requires  an  environment  that 
will  provide  for  him  adequate  experiences 
since  his  handicap  usually  denies  him  a 
sufficient  allotment  of  his  basic  needs. 
How  are  we  in  residential  schools  meeting 
the  daily  needs  of  young  blind  children? 
Here  is  a  child  and  her  day.  Are  her 
fundamental  needs  being  met? 


Laverne  is  a  small,  sturdy,  attractive 
little  girl.  She  is  seven  years  old,  in  the 
first  grade  and  totally  blind.  This  is  her 
second  year  in  school.  Last  year  she  was 
in  the  kindergarten.  She  is  a  very  apt 
pupil  with  normal  intelligence,  doing  as 
good  work  as  children  who  are  a  year  or 
two  older  than  she.  However,  she  is  rather 
immature,  her  experiences  being  limited 
due  to  a  poor  home  environment.  A  tragic 
broken  home  situation  causes  her  concern 
and  gives  her  a  feeling  of  insecurity.  Her 
home  is  so  far  away  from  school  that  she 
sees  her  mother  only  at  holidays.  Her  only 
contact  with  home  is  a  card  now  and  then. 
She  seeks  close  physical  and  social  contact 
with  her  teacher  and  peers,  and  tries  her 
very  best  to  conform  to  her  teacher's 
standards.  Laverne  has  won  for  herself 
a  real  belonging  in  her  group.  She  receives 
more  attention  than  is  sometimes  good 
for  her  because  many  of  the  children  rec- 
ognize her  immaturity,  and  are  eager  to 
help  her  become  an  active  participating 
member  of  their  group.  Her  greatest  per- 
sonality problem  is  learning  to  hold  her 
head   up.   New   dark   glasses   which   shut 
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out  most  of  the  light  are  helping  her  to 
overcome  this  blindism. 

Seven-thirty  says  the  clock.  "Wake  up! 
Laverne.  You  have  half  an  hour  to  brush 
your  teeth,  wash  your  face  and  hands, 
dress  and  tidy  up  for  breakfast."  What 
a  busy  time  for  twenty-four  little  girls, 
all  with  their  own  unique  problems  of 
taking  turns  in  the  bathroom  and  getting 
ready  for  inspection  by  their  housemother. 
Laverne  has  a  special  problem — she  cannot 
tie  her  shoes.  Someone  will  have  to  help 
her.  She  will  have  to  take  part  of  her 
playtime  to  learn  to  tie  her  shoes.  Small 
hands  must  not  forget  to  see  that  the  bed 
is  made  right  and  that  toys  are  put  into 
place.  Som.etimes  little  girls  are  called 
back  to  put  up  some  of  their  belongings 
that  have  been  overlooked. 

Breakfast  time  is  a  happy  time  for  a 
healthy  little  girl  whose  appetite  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  dietitian  has  planned  a 
good  breakfast  for  growing  girls.  Laverne 
must  be  careful  of  her  table  manners. 
Learning  to  eat  with  her  fork  is  not  so 
easy  for  a  seven  year  old  who  has  been 
allowed  to  use  a  spoon  at  home.  How  hard 
she  tries  to  hold  her  head  erect  to  keep 
from  having  to  be  rem.inded  too  often! 
There  is  not  much  time  for  chatting. 
Everyone  must  go  to  school  at  eight 
twenty-five  o'clock.  Laverne  remembers 
that  yesterday  she  was  too  slow  in  find- 
ing her  wraps  and  the  other  girls  left 
her.  She  lost  her  way,  wandering  about 
en  the  cam^pus  until  a  kind  hand  guided 
her  back  to  the  right  walk  and  sent  her 
on  her  way.  Today  she  must  be  ready 
when  the  others  go. 

The  big  bell  rings  and  happy  children 
go  skipping  along  the  walk  filled  with 
anticipation  for  what  the  school  day  will 
bring.  Every  day  is  a  new  adventure  for 
Laverne,  and  she  is  always  enthusiastic 
about  things  that  broaden  her  horizon. 
It  is  with  this  enthusiasm  that  she  greets 
her  teacher  and  classmates  with  a  pleasant 
"good  morning".  She  is  ready  for  any  ex- 
periences that  will  help  her  to  find  out 
about  this  life  around  her.  Eight-thirty 
to   nine-thirty    will   find   her   engaged    in 


varied  activities.  She  likes  to  share  a  good 
time  or  an  important  happening  with  the 
others.  Perhaps  this  day,  she  will  listen 
to  some  other  child  tell  some  news  of 
interest  to  the  class.  Laverne  will  talk 
about  health  problems,  read,  write,  and 
do  some  number  work.  Then  she  will  have 
a  short  recess  from  work. 

With  the  ringmg  of  the  bell  comes  sing- 
ing time.  How  nice  to  go  to  Miss  Davis' 
studio  and  learn  a  new  song,  hear  a  story 
record,  or  maybe  play  singing  games! 
After  singing  time  comes  a  very  pleasant 
time — mid-morning  lunch.  "What  kind  of 
fruit  juice  will  we  have  today?  Oh!  I 
hop2  it  will  be  pineapple  juice,"  says  La- 
verne. It  is  her  turn  to  pass  the  crackers. 
She  must  not  forget  to  pass  them  from 
the  left  side.  The  last  time  she  passed 
crackers  Wade  would  not  take  one  while 
she  was  on  the  wrong  side.  There  are  so 
many  things  for  a  seven  year  old  to  learn. 

Now  for  a  planning  period — there  was 
a  weather  story  to  be  written,  all  of  the 
children  wanted  an  activity  period  when 
they  could  do  creative  work,  play  in  the 
playhouse,  play  with  blocks,  or  anything 
they  liked  best  or  needed  to  learn  to  do. 
Then  everyone  wanted  a  story  hour.  La- 
verne along  with  the  other  children  decid- 
ed to  do  their  work  first  and  then  do  the 
things  they  liked.  When  the  weather  story 
was  written,  Laverne  worked  with  scissois. 
She  was  having  a  difficult  time  learning 
to  hold  them,  but  what  a  happy  little  girl 
she  was  when  she  learned  to  cut  a  valen- 
tine all  by  herself!  Time  passes  rapidly 
v/hen  children  are  busy  doing  things  they 
like.  Soon  it  was  time  to  put  materials 
away  and  form  a  story  circle.  There  was 
just  time  for  a  short  story  before  assembly 
which  came  at  eleven  fifty-five  o'clock. 

After  twenty  minutes  in  assembly, 
where  on  different  days  there  are  talks, 
programs,  and  community  sings,  comes 
lunch  hour.  What  a  welcome  time  to  eat, 
to  run  and  jump,  and  to  play,  but  how 
time  does  fly  when  one  is  having  such 
gaiety!  Twelve  fifty-five  and  time  to  go 
back  to  school. 

One    o'clock    is    rest    time.    Mats    are 
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spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  classroom 
and  Laverne  settles  down  for  forty  min- 
utes of  rest.  Then  she  is  up  and  ready 
to  go  to  the  gymnasium  for  her  physical 
training  on  three  days  a  week.  The  other 
days  she  has  reading  class.  At  two-twenty 
o'clock  she  is  free  from  her  school  work, 
and  back  to  her  cottage  and  housemother 
she  goes,  ready  for  new  and  different  ac- 
tivities. 

The  afternoon  is  not  entirely  given  over 
to  play.  Laverne  goes  to  the  campus  store 
about  every  other  day  where  she  has  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  and  buying  re- 
freshments. It  is  open  from  three  o'clock 
until  four  o'clock.  Clinic  hours  at  the  in- 
firmary are  from  four  o'clock  to  five  o'- 
clock. She  must  be  there  if  she  needs  to 
go.  Sometimas  there  is  an  excursion  to 
the  park  near  by;  sometimes  the  story 
telling  lady  comes  from  the  Junior  League. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  she  must  meet 
with  the  Brownies.  Best  of  all  to  Laverne 
is  the  time  when  she  can  get  outdoors 
on  sunny  days  and  play  the  games  that 
she  likes  with  her  special  little  clique. 
Playing  school  is  Laverne's  favorite  game. 
She  is  always  a  child,  never  the  teacher. 
Singing  games  are  nice  too,  especially 
"Pretty  White  Daisy".  There  must  be  some 
timj  for  Betsy  Lee,  her  doll.  Playmates 
are  not  always  friendly — often  they  are 
quarrelsome.  "Learning  to  participate  in 
this  child  society  and  to  adjust  effectively 


to  its  processes  poses  for  every  child  some 
of  his  most  highly  motivated  and  signifi- 
cant developmental  tasks."  Learning  the 
lore  of  their  peer  group  is  just  as  important 
for  children  as  learning  the  linguistic  and 
arithmetical  skills.  Playtime  is  the  op- 
portune time  for  Laverne  to  really  live 
iji  a  child's  own  world. 

Laverne  is  having  so  much  fun  that  she 
is  reluctant  to  leave  her  playing  and  go 
with  th?  other  children  to  wash  hands  and 
faces  and  tidy  up  for  the  evening  meal  that 
comes  at  six  o'clock.  This  evening  all  of 
the  little  girls  take  their  places  at  the 
table  and  sing  the  blessing.  Hungry  child- 
ren are  always  encouraged  to  strive  for 
good  table  manners  and  to  eat  a  well- 
balanced  meal  that  has  been  prepared  for 
them.  After  they  are  excused  from  the 
tabla,  Laverne  will  have  a  short  informal 
period  before  it  is  time  for  her  to  get  her 
daily  bath  and  get  ready  for  bed.  When 
the  last  young  lady  has  been  scrubbed, 
the  housemother  gathers  her  little  group 
about  her  for  a  favorite  bedtime  story. 
Then  off  to  bed  they  go.  With  the  singing 
of  their  prayer  song  Laverne  is  tucked  in 
for  a  good  night's  sleep. 

"These  became  part  of  that  child 
Who   went   forth   everyday. 
And  who  now  goes, 
And  will  always  go  forth  everyday." 

—Walt  Whitman 


HANDWORK  IN  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  AT  PERKINS 

MARGARET  MACKENZIE,  Perkins 


My  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in  hand- 
work from  the  start.  By  showing  the  child- 
ren different  things  that  can  be  made,  and 
suggesting  that  these  will  make  nice  gifts 
to  take  home,  interest  is  aroused  at  once, 
for  almost  every  child  is  eager  to  make 
gifts  for  his  family. 

Before  we  actually  begin  to  make  any- 
thing, I  give  the  children  simple  things 
to  work  with,  such  as  Magic  Dots.  The 
first  set  consists  of  cards  with  round  holes 


to  be  filled  with  little  round  dots  made 
of  cardboard.  In  order  that  the  dots  may 
not  fall  through  the  holes,  I  have  had 
frames  made  to  hold  them.  After  master- 
ing this  first  set,  we  go  on  to  cards  which 
are  more  difficult,  having  squares,  ob- 
longs, circles,  triangles  and  ovals  to  fit 
into  place.  I  mix  these  in  a  box,  and  the 
children  gain  a  good  idea  of  various  forms 
by  fitting  them  into  the  places  with  cor- 
responding shapes. 
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When  the  children  can  manage  the 
Magic  Dots,  we  make  a  leather  belt  with 
links,  using  soft  leather;  also  a  belt  of 
wooden  beads,   using  two  needles. 

Following  these  two  belts,  we  try  the 
woven  holders,  which  are  made  with 
loops  on  a  wooden  frame.  Very  attractive 
bags  may  b3  made  by  weaving  seven  of 
these  holders,  and  then  crocheting  them 
together. 

Knitting  comes  next,  with  large  wooden 
Re_dles  and  No.  48  Macrame  cord.  This 
is  a  long  piece  of  work  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  sorry  that  it  came  so  early  in 
the  course;  but  as  it  is  knitting  very  much 
enlarged,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  at 
this  time.  In  order  that  this  work  may 
not  become  tedious,  I  have  often  wound 
things  in  the  balls  for  the  children  to 
find.  We  call  these  Wonder  Balls,  the 
things  hidden  inside  usually  being  whist- 
les,, snappers,  candy,  or  other  small  toys. 
Besides  helping  the  long  task  along,  it  also 
encourages  patience  and  honesty.  Of 
course,  if  balls  are  deliberately  unwound, 
the  treasures  are  lost,  and  no  one  likes 
that.  At  other  times,  instead  of  having 
Wonder  Balls,  treasures  are  found  in  the 
fmished  bag  giving  great  pleasure. 

The  next  step  is  a  knitted  holder,  using 
cord  half  as  heavy  as  that  used  for  the 
bag,  and  coarse  bone  needles.  A  second 
holder  is  made,  using  No,  16  cord  and 
smaller  steel  needles.  After  this,  still  finer 
cord  and  still  finer  steel  needles  are  used 
in  knitting  reins  or  baby  harnesses.  This 
work  with  so  many  very  short  rows  gives 
excellent  practice  in  keeping  good  even 
edges. 

At  this  point,  the  children  have  usually 
become  fairly  good  knitters,  and  '  it  is 
well  to  give  them  a  little  more  to  think 
about.  Star  Cotton  and  No.  4  needles  ap- 
pear, and  work  is  begun  on  a  dishcloth 
vxdth  a  pretty  simple  pattern.  The  children 
love  this,  because  after  knitting  two  plain 
rows,  on  the  third  row  they  knit  one 
stitch,  then  throw  the  thread  over  the 
needle  between  each  stitch.  On  the  fourth 
row  they  drop  each  of  these  over  threads 
as  they  come  to  it,  and  the  pretty  pattern 


appears.  The  work  grows  quickly,  and 
before  very  long  another  useful  gift  is 
completed. 

At  this  time  we  are  ready  to  learn  to 
purl,  and  go  back  to  the  No.  16  cord  and 
steel  needles,  and  make  a  plain  and  purl 
holder. 

Soon  after  this  comes  the  joyful  time 
when  the  pupil  is  ready  to  make  a  child's 
sweater.  How  hard  she  works  to  make 
this  garment  just  right  for  a  little  sister, 
brother,  or  cousin! 

From  this  time  on  I  do  not  follow  any 
special  course,  but  allow  the  children  to 
choose  the  things  they  would  like  to  make, 
such  as  dressing  their  dolls,  making  baby 
things,  and  sometimes  even  making  mit- 
tens. 

The  knitting  course  is  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  he  making  of  bead  tiles,  and 
liow  the  children  enioy  working  in  such 
designs  as  a  dog,  a  flower,  a  flower  bas- 
ket, a  butterfly  or  a  teapot!  These  make 
very  lovely  gifts. 

The  children  enjoy  the  leather  work, 
too.  They  love  to  do  the  lacing  on  purses, 
comb  cases,  and  key  cases,  and  to  make 
the  link  belts.  Most  attractive  plastic 
belts  are  made  by  weaving  in  and  out 
with  weavers  of  contrasting  colors, — sim- 
ple belts  by  using  one  wide  weaver,  and 
more  difficult  belts  by  using  three  nar- 
row weavers,  alternating  to  make  a  pretty 
pattern. 

The  Judy  Puzzles  are  excellent  for  hand 
training.  These  are  wooden  puzzles  with 
fairly  large  pieces  fitting  together  to  form 
such  objects  as  a  dog,  a  cow,  Mary  and 
her  little  lamb,  a  squirrel,  a  train,  and  a 
little  girl  with  flowers. 

Another  useful  and  interesting  device  is 
the  Make-A-Toy.  This  is  a  box  of  wooden 
pieces  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  with 
holes  in  various  places.  There  are  plenty 
of  screws  and  other  metal  pieces  to  help 
hold  firmly  the  objects  the  children  are 
making.  The  children  are  especially  fond 
of  this  form  of  activity,  and  delighted  with 
the  dolls'  tables,  chairs,  and  beds  which 
they  can  make — yes,  even  a  covered  wag- 
on. 
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The  designing  blocks,  also,  give  import- 
ant training  and  pleasure.  Perhaps  the 
children  with  a  little  sight  gain  more 
pleasure  from  these  than  those  totally 
blind,  but  the  latter  do  seem  to  enjoy 
these  blocks  very  much. 

Another  device  which  is  good,  and  which 
the  children  love  is  a  little  wooden  track 
which  fits  together,  and  little  cars  that 
lock  together.  This  is  a  real  accomplish- 
ment for  ma'ny  small  fingers,  and  after 
the  work  of  getting  it  together  comes  the 
added  joy  of  being  allowed  to  play  with  it 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  period. 

This  seems  to  cover  the  actual  work  in 
the  Lower  School,  but  with  it  I  believe 
we  learn  much  of  patience,  perseverance, 
honesty,  and  cleanliness. 

In  order  not  to  have  the  work  too  cut- 
and-dried,  we  often  have  a  little  fun  along 
with  the  work.  Sometimes  the  rows  we  are 
knitting  are  journeys  we  are  taking,  and 
the  stitches  are  stations.  When  accidents 
happen,  they  are  usually  known  as  train 
wrecks.  Sometimes  the  rows  are  picnics, 
and  the  stitches  are  the  things  we  take 
to  eat  alono'  the  wav.   Sometimes  in   the 


fourth  grade  we  have  knitting  races,  and 
then  there  is  great  excitement.  The  losers 
try  to  be  good  sports,  and  sometimes  they 
ask  to  have  a  race  bj^  themselves. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about  the  work 
is  the  struggle  to  impress  the  children  with 
the  importance  of  coming  to  class  with 
clean  hands.  How  surprised  they  some- 
times are  when  I  tell  them  I  know  they 
have  been  working  with  plasticine,  or 
eating  candy  before  they  came  to  class! 
One  of  the  greatest  joys  comes  when  these 
fame  children  are  convinced  that  in  order 
to  produce  fine,  clean  work,  they  must 
keep  their  hands  clean. 

I  try  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of 
good  taste  in  colors.  In  one  class  a  little 
girl  wanted  to  use  a  very  bright  pink  to 
trim  a  baby  bonnet.  Upon  being  told  that 
that  would  not  be  good  taste,  she  declared 
she  niver  tasted  it.  The  matter  was  care- 
fully explained  to  her;  but  later,  when  she 
wanted  to  make  some  slippers,  she  was 
asked  it  she  would  finish  them  with  cord 
and  balls  or  with  ribbon.  She  surprised 
me  by  responding  quite  decidedly,  "I 
think  ribbon  is  better  food." 


HOW  SHOULD  WE  DEVELOP  EMOTIONAL 

STABILITY 

MRS.   DOROTHY  PETRUCCI,   Iowa 


A  teacher  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
visually  handicapped  usually  has  more 
personal  contact  with  her  pupils  than 
do  most  teachers  in  a  public  school.  With 
small  classes  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  pupils  as  a  rule,  and  with  the 
children  on  the  campus  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  most  of  the  time  during  the  school 
year  the  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  exert 
tremendous  influence  on  her  pupils.  She 
can  do  this  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but 
also  in  the  numerous  outside  contacts 
which  are  likely  in  a  residential  school. 

Emotional  stability  is  not  too  much  in 
evidence  in  these  tiines.  Our  world  is 
now    in    a    chaotic    condition — making    a 


desperate  struggle  to  adjust  to  a  post-war 
age  on  one  hand — and  trying  to  avoid  a 
plunge  into  a  future  war  on  the  other 
hand.  Yet,  because  of  the  seeming  un- 
certainty of  the  times,  people  everywhere 
should  make  a  more  determined,  con- 
scientious effort  than  ever  before  to  de- 
velop emotional  stability.  Without  it  no 
nation,  no  comm.unity,  no  home,  no  in- 
dividual can  hope  for  lasting  peace. 

To  help  develop  emotional  stability  in 
children  should  be  a  major  aim  of  all 
classroom  teachers.  In  this  paper  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  suggest  to  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teachers  of  resi- 
dential   schools    for    the    visually    handi- 
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capped  way?  of  helping  to  develop  emo- 
tional stability  in  the  children  whom  they 
contact. 

Every  teacher  should  have  an  under- 
standing oi  the  physical  make-up  of 
each  of  her  pupils.  This  information 
should  be  obtained  from  the  school  nurse, 
the  school  doctor,  the  eye  specialist  under 
whose  care  the  child  has  been  placed,  and 
from  the  parents.  Each  teacher  should 
have  at  her  disposal  a  cumulative  record 
card  which  will  enable  her  to  check  the 
child's  physical  make-up  during  his  pre- 
vious years  in  scnool.  The  teacher  should 
be  especially  mindful  of  such  cases  as 
glaucoma  where  there  is  apt  to  be  fre- 
quent pain  and  discomfort.  She  should 
be  told  what  to  do  for  those  children  who 
have  epileptic  seizures.  If  there  are  other 
handicaps  besides  the  visual  handicap, 
the  teacher  should  make  due  allowances. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that  a  visually  Handicapped  child, 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  handicap, 
is  often  compelled  to  perform  even  the 
simplest  of  tasks  in  a  strained,  unnatural 
manner.  A  blind  child  taking  part  in  a 
piano  recital  sometimes  expends  more 
energy  and  undergoes  more  nervous  strain 
finding  his  way  to  the  piano  than  he  does 
in  actually  playing  his  particular  selec- 
tion. A  blind  child  walking  down  the 
hall,  regardless  of  how  nonchalent  and 
relaxed  he  may  seem,  is  straining  his  ears 
constantly  to  "hear  his  way."  As  he 
moves  his  fingers  across  the  embossed 
dots  of  a  braille  page,  he  is  utilizing  more 
energy  than  a  normal-sighted  child  who 
is  reading.  If  he  is  a  sight  saving  pupil, 
he  uses  more  energy  when  he  reads  and 
is  under  more  strain  than  a  normal- 
sighted  child.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  teacher  of  visually  handicapped 
children  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  often 
under  pressure.  Sometimes,  so-called 
peculiar  actions  can  be  attributed  to  this 
pressure.  A  child  m.ay  cock  his  head  to 
one  side  or  gaze  upward  in  a  conspicuous 
way  simplj'  because  that  is  his  only  means 
of  seeing  at  all.  Gouging  the  eyes  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  bad  habit  formed 


in  early  childhood,  or  it  may  be  done  be- 
cause of  a  constant  irritation  in  the  eyes. 

If  a  peculiar  action  is  unnecessary,  a 
teacher  should  attempt  to  make  the  child 
understand  why  he  should  not  do  it  and 
encourage  him  to  overcome  it.  A  teacher 
should  try  to  undeistand  the  cause  of 
such  actions  before  deciding  whether  or 
not  they  are  unnecesjary. 

A  visually  handicapped  child  may  be 
exceedingly  high-gaared  because  of  the 
nature  of  nis  handicap  or  because  of  the 
way  in  whi.ch  he  has  to  live  due  to  that 
handicap.  In  residential  schools  children 
are  seldom  ever  alone  either  in  their 
dormitories  or  in  their  classrooms.  They 
eat,  sleep,  play,  and  do  their  work  in 
groups  of  other  children  near  their  own 
age.  For  that  reason  the  classroom  teach- 
er should  make  a  special  effort  during  the 
school  day  to  provide  for  quiet  times. 
Such  times  may  be  of  only  a  few  minutes 
duration,  yet  long  enough  to  help  the 
child  relax.  At  all  times  a  calm,  peace- 
ful atmosphere  should  try  to  be  main- 
tained. Tliis  does  not  imply  restrained 
movements  nor  a  morgue-like  quiet. 
Children  must  feel  comfortable  and  at 
ease  in  order  to  be  happy  in  the  class- 
room; yet  they  must  learn  to  think  of 
the  other  child,  to  respect  their  belong- 
ings, to  do  their  own  assignments,  to 
speak  in  a  pleasant  tone,  to  not  make 
unnecessary  noises. 

A  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped 
should  be  especially  careful  about  the 
pitch  of  her  own  voice.  Children  who  do 
not  see  or  who  have  impaired  vision 
often  are  very  sensitive  to  voices.  A  blind 
child  reacts  to  a  voice  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  sighted  child  reacts  to  facial 
expressions. 

A  teacher  of  the  middle  grades  should 
be  aware  of  the  physical  changes  that  a 
child  is  apt  to  undergo  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  grades.  A  boy  or  girl  of  nine 
or  ten  years  is  usually  still  a  child  in  his 
development,  but  by  the  time  he  is  eleven 
or  twelve  has  has  reached  his  early  ado- 
lescent age.  Frequently  in  schools  for  the 
visually  handicapped,  children  are  older 
in  a  given  grade  than  children  in  a  public 
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school.  Sometinies  the  child  has  attempt- 
ed public  school  in  the  early  grades;  and 
because  of  his  impaired  vision,  has  failed. 
Or  it  may  be  that  his  eye  difficulty  has 
necessitated  hospitaiizaton  and  surgery 
which  have  resulted  in  his  missing  several 
nionths  or  even  years  of  school.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  thirteen,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen  year  old  children  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grade — children  \vho  are  already 
in  their  adolescent  period  of  development. 
A  nine  or  ten-year  old  usually  abounds  in 
energy,  is  quite  dependable,  accepts  re- 
sponsibility well,  remembers  easily,  does 
his  work  without  complaining,  is  alert  to 
every  situation.  In  early  adolescence 
the  opposite  is  apt  to  be  true.  Almost 
overnight  a  pupil  suddenly  may  run  very 
low  in  energy  and  may  be  branded  "lazy." 
He  may  be  highly  erratic  in  temperament, 
fail  to  accept  responsibilitj^  forget  easily, 
seem  to  lose  interest  in  his  school  work, 
seem  to  lack  initiative,  to  be  loud  and 
boisterous,  rough  in  his  play,  tease  un- 
mercifully, become  clumsy  and  awkward 
in  his  movements,  make  saucy  retorts  to 
his  teachers  and  classmates.  He  may 
suddenly  seem  to  take  a  dislike  to  all 
girls  and  reject  their  company  in  any 
activity.  If  a  teacher  understands  these 
early  adolescent  characteristics,  she  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  be  sympathetic 
with  such  children  and  make  a  special 
effort  to  guide  them  carefully  during  this 
difficult  period. 

Meeting  a  pupil's  interest  at  his  par- 
ticular point  of  maturity  can  be  a  great 
help  in  solving  discipline  problems.  A 
fourth  grade  teacher  with  some  thirteen 
and  fourteen-year  old  pupils  in  her  class- 
room may  have  to  aisregard  certain  ma- 
terial ordinarily  prescribed  for  that  grade 
and  try  to  find  material  more  suited  to 
the  older  age  level.  A  nine-year  old  in 
fourth  grade  may  prefer  marbles  to  any 
other  game,  yet  marbles  may  be  the 
height  of  boredom  to  a  thirteen  of  four- 
teen-year old  in  the  same  classroom  who 
goes  all  out  for  baseball  and  football.  A 
teacher  of  early  adolescent  pupils  needs 
an  abundance  of  patience,  a  wealth  of 
understanding,  and  a  lot  of  foresight.     If 


she  assumes  a  condemning,  nagging  atti- 
tude with  such  children,  she  may  be 
sowing  the  seeds  for  a  highly  unstable 
nature  which  can  never  be  overcome. 
Likewise,  with  patience  and  understand- 
ing and  foresight  she  may  be  playing  a 
big  part  in  helping  to  develop  emotional 
stability.     ?.iuch  depends  on  her  attitude. 

If  a  teacher  is  to  help  a  child  develop 
emotional  stability,  she  must  understand 
the  child's  home  background.  In  a 
residential  school  a  teacher  does  not  often 
have  the  opportunitj^  to  visit  in  the  child's 
home.  This  can  be  offset  by  the  fact  that 
since  classes  do  not  usually  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  in  number  the  child  soon  learns 
to  feel  very  free  in  the  classroom.  As 
he  does  that,  he  frequently  makes  enough 
comments  pbout  his  home  life  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  give  a  discerning 
teacher  quite  an  insight  into  the  back- 
ground. Most  children  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  about  home.  Also,  most 
residential  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped have  state  workers  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  go  into  the  home  of  any 
blind  or  partially  sighted  child.  By  talk- 
ing with  these  state  workers  the  teacher 
can  get  a  further  insight  into  the  family 
life.  Parents  often  visit  classes  when 
they  come  to  take  their  children  home, 
giving  the  teacher  a  chance  for  personal 
contact. 

Frequently  a  teacher  and  a  parent  can 
get  better  acquainted  through  correspon- 
dence. One  sixth  grade  girl  suddenly  be- 
came very  m.oody.  When  the  teacher 
talked  with  her  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  moodiness,  the  girl  told 
her  that  she  hadn't  heard  from  home  for 
eight  weeks.  The  teacher  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  parents,  suggesting 
in  a  tactful  way  that  their  daughter  was 
eager  to  hear  how  the  other  children, 
especially  the  baby,  were  getting  along. 
In  a  few  days  the  girl  received  a  letter, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  letters  came 
more  frequently.  The  parents  hadn't 
realized  that  they  had  waited  so  long. 
Hearing  from  the  teacher  seemed  to  be 
the  needed   incentive  to  remind  them  to 
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write  more  often.  The  girl's  moodiness 
passed  and  did  not  recur  the  rest  of  that 
school  year. 

lOften  one  of  two  extremes  is  noted  in 
the  parent's  treatment  of  handicapped 
children.  Either  the  child  is  dreadfully 
spoiled  because  of  his  handicap,  or  he  is 
shunned  by  his  family  because  of  it.  In 
the  homes  where  he  is  spoiled  he  is  made 
the  center  of  his  universe  with  everyone 
subservient  to  him.  He  soon  learns  to 
think  that  because  of  his  handicap  he 
must  always  get  his  way  even  though 
others  may  be  inconvenienced  and  dis- 
comforted because  of  it.  It  is  not  long 
until  such  children  learn  to  "exploit" 
their  handicap  in  order  to  get  their  every 
wish  gratified. 

Children    who    aie    shunned    at    home 
because  of  their  handicap  soon  develop  a 
feeling    of    inferiority    and    resentfulness. 
Children  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  atti- 
tude of  their  parents  toward  them.     One 
eleven-year  old  girl  remarked  to  a  teacher 
who  was  helping  her  find  a  seat  on  the 
bus,    "I   wish   I   didn't   have   to   go   home. 
My  dad  is  to  ashamed  of  me  because  I'm 
blind  that  he  won't  ever  be  seen  with  me 
on  the  street."    A  teacher  with  either  type 
of  pupil  in  her  classroom  nas  a  real  prob- 
lem   on    her    hands.       The    spoiled    child 
must   learn    gradually    that   the    universe 
does  not  center  around  him  but  that  he 
does   have   a   very   definite   place   in   that 
universe.       The    shunned    child   needs    to 
know   that    others   do    care   for   him    and 
that  he,  too,  has  a  niche  in  this  world — 
a  niche  that  nobody  else  can  fill.     Major 
personality    problems    can    develop    from 
either  type  of  child.     These  are  problems 
which    can    make    them    highly    unstable 
emotionally.    A  child  who  feels  unwanted 
needs  lots  of  attention  from  the  teacher. 
He  needs  to  run  errands,  help  make  plans 
for  group  activities,  needs  frequent  com- 
pliments fromx   his  teacher,   and  needs  to 
know  that  he  belongs  to  the  group.     It  is 
true   that   all  children  need  this  type   of 
attention,  but  the  child  who  feels  inferior 
needs  it  even  more.     If  a  teacher  takes  a 
personal    interest   in    each    child    such    as 
asking  about  his  family,  taking  notice  of 


his  birthday,  complimenting  him  on  his 
new  clothes,  commenting  favorably  on 
behavior  improvement,  the  classroom  will 
be  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  Instead  of 
being  a  place  of  evU  abode,  it  will  be  a 
place  where  he  can  develop  confidence, 
independence,  and  initiative. 

A  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  a  child 
is  never  tormented.  Occasional  teasing 
just  for  fun  is  justifiable,  but  tormenting 
should  not  be  permitted.  Serious  emo- 
tional upsets  sometimes  can  be  traced  to 
a  child  having  been  tormented  by  other 
children.  A  fifth  grade  boy  transferring 
from  a  public  school  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  play  with 
the  other  children.  He  much  preferred 
to  play  alone.  Finally,  after  several 
weeks  of  avoiding  tne  group  on  the  play- 
ground, the  boy  blurted  out  one  day  that 
in  public  school  some  of  the  boys  per- 
sisted in  calling  him  "blindy"  because  he 
was  unable  to  see  the  baseball.  Being 
taunted  because  of  his  poor  vision  had 
caused  the  boy  to  develop  a  fear  of  other 
children.  Had  that  fear  continued  to  be 
nurtured,  the  boy  would  have  become 
an  extreme  introvert.  It  took  weeks  to 
reinstate  his  confidence  in  other  children. 
Often  children  lack  tact  in  knowing  how 
to  tease.  They  cannot  always  differen- 
tiate between  teasing  and  tormenting. 
Careful  teacher  guidance  is  necessary 
along  this  line.  Tiie  child  being  teased 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  tease 
back. 

A  child  must  have  confidence  in  the 
teacher  who  is  trying  to  guide  him.  When 
he  has  to  be  corrected  or  disciplined,  he 
must  be  assured  that  it  is  not  against 
him  that  the  reprimand  is  being  given 
but  rather  against  the  thing  that  he  has 
done.  He  should  have  as  few  conflicts 
as  possible  with  his  teacher.  He  needs 
to  know  that  the  teacher  is  looking  for 
the  good  in  him  and  that  she  does  not 
judge  him  solely  by  his  misdemeanors. 
He  should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  bad.  He  should  never  be  ridiculed. 
He  should  be  encouraged  for  his  be- 
havior improvement. 

There  should  be  as  few  rules  as  possible, 
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yet  the  child  should  know  that  a  teacher 
means  what  she  says.  "No"  should  mean 
"NO!"  Children  should  be  assured  that 
a  teacher  will  keep  her  promise.  If  for 
some  good  reason  a  teacher  must  modify 
or  seem  to  retract  a  promise,  the  child 
should  have  a  clear,  understandable  ex- 
planation. Children  soon  lose  confidence 
in  the  teaclier  who  promises  balloons  or 
candy  or  a  favorite  story  and  then  forgets 
or  has  other  ideas  when  the  next  day 
comes.  Children  are  very  literal-minded 
and  never  take  a  promise  half-heartedly. 

An  understanding  of  the  child's  mental 
ability  should  be  essential  with  each 
teacher.  A  child  should  be  challenged  to 
do  his  best  work,  yet  he  should  not  be 
frustrated  by  pressure  to  do  better  than 
he  is  able  to  do.  School  work  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  anxiety  is  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  emo- 
tional stability.  The  stuttering  of  a  fourth 
grade  girl  was  attributed  to  her  having 
constantly  been  under  pressure  to  do 
better  school  work  during  her  earlier 
years.  Attitudes  of  resentment  and  utter 
dijlike  oi  school  are  apt  to  develop  from 
undue  pressure.  The  school  work  a  child 
does  should,  be  suited  to  his  own  parti- 
cular need,  should  be  challenging,  mean- 
ingful, and  manageable. 

In  many  schools  the  schedule  is  so 
planned  that  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
grades  have  several  teachers  during  their 
school  day.  Wherever  this  is  true,  all  of 
the  teachers  working  with  a  particular 
group  should  try  to  be  unified  in  their 
approach  to  that  group.  If  a  child  is 
allowed  to  chew  gum  in  one  class  and 
forbidden  to  do  so  in  the  next,  he  is 
confused  and  is  not  apt  to  be  too  happy 
about  the  inconsistency  of  the  ruling.  If 
he  must  hold  his  head  up  in  one  cla.ss 
and    is    allowed    to    sit   with    it   down    on 


his  desk  in  anothfT  class,  he  is  again 
confused.  Uncertainty  does  not  make 
for  emotional  s lability.  Children  like 
what  rules  that  must  exist  to  be  definite 
and  they  want  tnem  to  hold  true  in  ail 
classes.  Teachers  working  with  a  given 
grade  should  wet  together  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  their  approach  with  the 
children.  If  a  child  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem in  some  way,  all  of  his  teachers  should 
work  together  to  help  him  overcome  that 
problem.  The  child  should  know  that 
all  of  his  teachers  3re  intere:.";ed  in  him 
and  are  eager  to  help  him. 

A  teacher  should  do  her  utmost  to  try 
to  keep  from  becoming  emotionally  upset 
in  the  classroom.  She  should  rem>ember 
that  every  teacher  has  an  emotional  affect 
on  the  child  in  some  v/ay.  It  is  from  the 
teacher  that  the  child  learns  to  value 
certain  things  or  to  disregard  or  reject 
them.  The  teaclier  influences  the  child's 
psrsonaliLy,  his  outlook  on  life,  his  atti- 
tude toward  himself  and  others,  his  dis- 
position to  build  a  world  better  for  others, 
his  ability  1o  help  in  the  budding  of  that 
world,  and  the  v/ay  he  goes  about  doing  it. 
A  child  is  constantly'  learning  whether 
it  is  for  good  or  tor  bad.  A  teacher 
should  not  ignore  but  rathej-  stress  those 
values  which  are  going  to  ht'Jp  a  pupil 
develop  emotional  stability.  A  child 
should  learn  to  tnink  not  onlj^  in  terms 
of  his  own  acts  but  of  their  influence  on 
others;  for  as  long  as  he  Jives,  he  will 
need  to  know  how  to  live  and  get  along 
with  other  people.  A  teacher's  values 
must  be  high;  foi,  whether  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  the  child  is  nifluenced  by 
what  the  teacher  believes.  Tb3  wise 
teacher  kncws  that  every  effort  expended 
in  helping  'develop  emotional  stability  is 
not  merely  for  the  present,  but  for  a  bet- 
ter future. 
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HOW  SHOULD  THE  TEACHER  FOSTER  NORMAL 
SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHERS 


SAPHRONIE  PETERSON,  Wisconsin 


It  is  a  generally  accepted  psychological 
fact  that  a  baby  .-  two  eailiest  fears  are 
the  fear  of  falling  and  the  fe^r  of  a  loud 
noise.  It  naturally  follows,  then,  that  one 
of  his  first  needs  is  the  assurance  that 
gentle  hands,  loving  arr.is,  unhurried 
steps,  and  calm,  familiar  voices  will  save 
him  from  having  to  face  aione  the  be- 
wildering strangeness  of  a  v/orld  as  yet 
completely  beyond  his  ir;  experienced 
grasp. 

There  is  no  way  to  det<'imino  accurately 
the  grave  emotional  damage  that  can  be 
wrought  in  the  life  of  even  the  youngest 
child,  through  laiHirc-.  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  other  adults,  to  develop  and 
safeguard  a  healthy  sense  of  belonging. 
Since  every  human  being  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  product  of  all  his  exper- 
iences, it  is  futile  to  hope  that  any  child, 
whether  seriousl\  handicapped  or  excep- 
tionally gifted,  can  properly  develop 
without  the  daily  "give  and  take"  that 
only  membership  in  a  closely-knit  group, 
like  the  family,  can  bring  to  fruition. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  young 
child's  world  be  enriched  and  enlarged  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  number  and 
intensity  of  his  growing  capacities,  needs, 
and  desires. 

In  the  spirit  of  true  reverence  and  hu- 
mility let  it  be  said:  "Blessed  is  the  cnild 
who  enters  school  well  fovtified  by  a 
background  happy,  healthy,  and  varied 
home  and  neighbornood  relationships."' 
In  the  same  connection,  tnis  observation 
may  be  made:  "Blessed  are  the  -parents  of 
such  a  child,  because  of  the  increased 
opportunities  they  afford  the  school  in  the 
direction  of  carrying  out  its  noblest  pur- 
pose for  being."  The  following  quotation 
from  the  foreword  of  our  printed  program 
expresses  this  purpose  well:  "The  duty 
of  our  schools  is  to  produce  a  generctioji 
of  normal  men  and  women  who  must  take 


their  respective  places  in  a  highly  com- 
plex world,  and  whose  chief  task  wiJl 
be  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  love  and 
brotherhood  'before  the  lamp  goes  out.'  " 

At  the  opening  of  any  given  school 
year,  it  is  every  teacher's  hope  that  his 
(or  her)  new  class  will  be  a  well  ground- 
ed, unified  group,  rather  than  a  mere 
collection  of  separate  individuals  with  but 
infrequent  common  goals  and  interests. 
However,  no  matter  what  the  initial  state 
of  any  given  class  may  be,  the  intermed- 
iate-grade teacher  has  a  challenge  to 
meet  that  is  well  within  the  range  of 
gratifying  realization.  The  average  in- 
termediate-grade child  has  had  enough 
of  school-life  experience  to  give  both  him 
and  his  teachers  at  least  some  idea  of  his 
general  abilities,  and  possibly  also  a 
glimpse  of  any  special  skills  or  difficulties 
he  may  have. 

Every  classroom  situation  that  is  de- 
signed to  capitalize  on  each  student's  most 
useful  potentialities  and  personality 
traits,  adds  one  more  block  of  real-life 
experience  to  the  social-emotional  growth 
of  every  participating  child.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  such  project,  the  teacher 
must  exercise  great  care  to  keep  the 
activity  simple  enough  to  be  actually 
within  the  ability  range  of  the  group, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doing  too 
much  for  ihe  children,  rather  than  with 
them. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  the  best  possible 
relationships  between  home  and  school  is 
most  desirable  for  the  good  it  can  accom- 
plish for  the  child  in  the  public  school, 
such  an  invaluable  asset  cannot  be  safely 
overlooked  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped 
child.  The  parents,  as  well  as  the  child 
himself,  must  learn  to  face  the  fact  of 
the  handicap,  firmij^  resolved  that  the 
child,  and  not  his  one  handicap,  (or  more) 
shall    be    the    well-disciplined    master    in 
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the  situation  at  hand.  In  this  case,  to  be 
specific,  let  it  be  the  child,  and  not  his 
blindness,  that  people  will  remember. 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  common 
suggestions  may  serve  invaluably  in  the 
case  of  adding  usefulness  as  well  as  joy 
both  to  the  home  life  and  school  life  of 
the  child: 

Improved  use  of  the  radio  is  a  goal 
whose  results  are  most  difficult  to  mea- 
sure, but  the  meeting  of  whose  challenge 
can  lead  a  group  to  take  just  pride  on 
being  well  informed  on  current  events, 
interested  in  a  wider  variety  of  worth- 
while broadcasts,  and  increasingly  re- 
sponsive to  expiessed  appreciations  and 
preferences  of  others. 

Naturalness  and  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  telephone  is  another  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  blind  child  can  vie  with  his 
seeing  peers.  In  fact,  even  a  child  with 
serious  multiple  handicaps  may  im- 
measurably expand  his  social  world  by 
ineans  of  this  quick  way  to  span  great 
distances. 

Under  the  stimulating,  intelligent  gui- 
dance of  understanding,  well  informed 
leaders,  such  continuous  experiences  as 
church  and  Sunday-School  participation, 
membership  in  a  Scout  oiganization,  and 
familiarity  with  a  number  of  interesting, 
useful  community  activities,  are  among 
the  ways  m  which  children's  manual, 
musical  and  other  socializing  or  leader- 
ship abilities  may  be  offered  a  wide  range 
of  pleasure  and  usefulness.  In  such  con- 
nections, the  child  who  has  come  from 
classrooms  where  he  has  learned  the  art 
of  both  listening  and  speaking,  as  equally 
important  in  the  field  of  real  conversa- 
tion, will  feel  "at  home,"  so  to  speak, 
because  of  the  deep  assurance  he  possesses 
that,  as  a  resut  of  daily  contacts  with 
people  of  other  opinions,  creeds,  and 
colors,  (or  equivalents)  he  knows  at  least 
some  of  the  things  the  human  race  has 
found  it  wise  to  perpetuate. 

The  child  who  easily  makes  friends, 
who  feels  secure  in  his  ability  to  get 
around  well,  who  is  courteous  and  ener- 
getic in  the  matter  of  running  errands  or 
doing  other  kinds  of  favors,  and  who  has 


the  imagination  to  be  resourceful  in  the 
case  of  emergencies,  has  any  or  all  of 
these  qualifications  because  of  a  fortunate 
combination  of  growth-stimulating  re- 
lationships ever  more  and  more  challeng- 
ing to  him  at  each  succeeding  stage  of 
his  development.  Both  parents  and 
teachers  must  see  not  only  that  the  op- 
portunities are  ojjered,  but  that  the  child 
is  there  to  accept  and  make  proper  use 
of  them. 

The  writer  of  this  article  feels  that 
her  annua]  post-office  project,  usually 
carried  on  during  the  first  three  weeks 
in  December,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  practically-valuable  ventures  under- 
taken repeatedly  now  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Besides  the  easily  apparent 
arithmetic  motivation,  through  the  pre- 
paration of  the  physical  "set-up,"  and  the 
purchase,  handling,  and  sale  of  the  post- 
age, as  well  as  the  acquiring  of  facility 
in  counting  money,  making  change,  and 
checking  the  balance  between  postal  sup- 
plies and  money  at  the  close  of  the  "busi- 
ness day,"  such  a  venture  also  has  many 
other  values  and  purposes,  some  of  which 
may  seem  purely  incidental,  but  all  of 
which  are  socially  important. 

Friendliness  and  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk,  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  the  customier,  begets  its  own  reward; 
it  gains  new  supporters  for  the  project 
itself,  and  gratifies  the  clerk  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  hopes  for  further  chances  to 
repeat  his  acceptable  performance. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  a  successful 
continuance  of  the  project  is  its  real  con- 
venience to  the  customer  at  a  time  of 
year  when  everyone  is  in  a  rush,  and 
when  the  lines  in  waiting  at  the  post 
office  are  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
most  impatient.  The  postal  project  in 
question  services  the  entire  school  during 
the  pre-Christmas  rush,  and  some  readers 
of  this  article  may  be  interested  in  knov/- 
ing  something  about  sales  for  December, 
1949.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteen 
minute  post-office  periods  during  which 
these  purchases  were  made,  the  following 
items  were  sold:  nineteen  hundred  two- 
cent    stamps,    seven    hundred    three-cent 
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stamps,  two  hundred  fifty  one-cent  cards, 
twenty-five  airmail  stamps,  two  hundred 
one-cent  stamps,  sixteen  special  delivery 
stamps,  and  three  dozen  or  more  packages 
of  various  kinds  of  envelopes. 

Besides  familiarizing  the  children  with 
the  types,  purposes,  and  prices  of  postal 
items,  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  care 
and  cleanliness,  in  handling  all  items  con- 
cerned, any  enterprising,  experience- 
minded  teacher  will  readily  see  the  real 
social  growth  that  can  be  increasingly  ap- 
parent through  the  purposeful  contacts 
between  clerks  and  customers,  which  con- 
tacts imply  both  business  and  pleausro, 
and  the  gratification  that  can  be  stimu- 
lated in  the  young  clerks  by  the  apprecia- 
tive manner  of  pleased  customers. 

The  grovvdng  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  clerks,  too,  is  no  small  factor 
for  consideration.  Clerks  must  recognize 
their  own  skills  and  problems  in  relation 
to  that  of  others  in  the  group,  so  thac 
each  can  serve  the  public  up  to  his  own 
highest  capacity,  by  learning  not  to  as- 
sume obligations  for  which  he  is  not  yet 
ready.  Quite  naturally,  there  are  errors 
to  be  accounted  for  from,  time  to  time,  and 
clerks  must  learn  to  take  the  blame  for 
their  own  mistakes  without  being  made  to 
feel  that  the  miscalculation  was  more  than 
carelessness  or  the  assuming  of  a  problem 
too  difficult  for  the  time  being. 

The  writer  feels  confident  that  there 
must  be  many  other  teachers  who  have 
had  real  success  with  practical  projects  in- 
volving many  of  these  same  values:  ac- 
tual use  for  multiple  learnings  in  many 


fields;  repeated  use  for  tricky  number 
learnings;  purposeful  practice,  (with  ac- 
tual consequence?),  in  the  recognition  and 
use  of  money;  convenience  to  the  cus- 
tomer; the  exchange  of  little  courtesies 
between  clerks  and  customers;  and.  not 
to  be  considered  the  least  among  the  re- 
sults obtained,  the  hope  to  do  some 
shopping  from  time  to  time  "for  Miss 
Peterson,"  when  accuracy  in  the  combined 
use  of  num.bers  and  money  stimulate  Miss 
Peterson   to  offer  such  a  reward. 

The  thoughts  herein  expressed  are  of- 
fered without  documentation,  but  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  countless  teachers 
do  useful,  stabilizing  work  with  children, 
building  solid  social-emotional  founda- 
tions, without  ever  thinking  to  put  their 
plans  or  results  on  paper,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, too,  that  these  few  ideas,  based  on 
personal  opinion  borne  of  experience,  will 
but  serve  to  remind  readers  again  of  the 
obligation  they  have  to  bring  the  inter- 
mediate-grade child  to  his  stage  of  ado- 
lescence, with  this  faith  in  his  heart: 

"The  world  stands  out  on  either  side, 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide. 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky, 
No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two, 
And  let  the  fact  of  God  shine  through. 
The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Further  away  on  either  hand; 
But  he  whose  soul  is  flat,  the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by." 

— From  "Renaissance" 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
LUM  FOR  THE 


NCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICU 
EMIC  OR  INTELLECTUAL 
TYPE  OF  CHILD 

ANNIE   LAURIE   MELVIN,   North   Carolina 


In  presenting  a  paper  on  this  important 
but  neglected  subject,  the  most  approp- 
riate introduction  that  I  can  give  is  to 
quote  Dr.  Paul  Witty  of  Northwestern 
University  in  the  N.E.A.  Journal,  Sep- 
tember, 1948,  in  an  article  called  "The 
Needs  of  Bright  and  Gifted  Children." 
He  says,  "The  past  ten  years  have  en- 
compassed a  widespread  interest  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  concerning  exceptional 
children.  Noteworthy  steps  have  been 
taken  in  developing  programs  to  care  for 
the  physically  handicapped  and  tne  men- 
tally retarded.  Conspicious,  too,  is  the 
attention  given  to  pupils  who  find  diffi- 
culty in  learning  various  subjects.  Hun- 
dreds of  published  accounts  are  devoted 
yearly  to  the  cause  or  treatment  of  read- 
ing problems." 

"These  efforts,  and  others,  concentrated 
on  the  provision  of  special  opportunities 
for  groups  of  exceptional  children  are 
praiseworthy  indeed.  However,  one  may 
search  almost  in  vain  for  articles  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  bright  and  gifted 
children." 

As  a  result  of  investigation  and  re- 
search in  preparing  material  for  this  paper 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Dr.  Witty's  opin- 
ion and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  we  think 
of  the  needs  of  these  children,  the  more 
we  will  agree  that  there  is  reason  for  us 
to  concentrate  real  effort  on  the  changing 
of  the  condition  by  reorganizing  or  re- 
furbishing our  curriculum  to  meet  these 
needs. 

The  gifted  or  intellectual  child,  whether 
sighted  or  blind,  is  neglected  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  attitudes  that  have 
almost  invariably  placed  him  in  our  minds 
as  "different,"  eccentric,  or  peculiar.  Of- 
ten these  mentally  "better-than-average" 
pupils  are  shunned  or  thought  of  as  being 
"stuck-up"  or  "so  smart"  and  looked 
upon   by   other   pupils    (their   classmates, 


especially)  with  jealousy  or  varied  sus- 
picions, such  as  being  "teacher's  pet." 
This  results  in  a  situation  with  which  I'm 
sure  most  of  us  are  familiar — one  in  which 
the  intellectual  child  even  hesitates  to 
reveal  his  abilities,  because  he  wants  "to 
belong" — to  be  acce]^ted — and  being  al- 
ways conscious  cf  the  attitudes  of  his 
peers,  he  soon  senses  the  danger  of  being 
(or  becoming)  "the  one  who  always 
knows  everything." 

The  Gifted  Child  Grows  Up,  a  volume 
by  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Melita  H.  Odums 
(Stanford  University  Press-1947)  sets 
forth  results  of  investigations  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred gifted  children  (I.Q.  130  and  above) 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  In  spite 
of  our  widespread  belief  that  he  is  usually 
just  the  opposite,  the  gifted  child  is  found 
to  be  physically  superior,  attractive,  and 
well-rounded.  He  is  not  "bookish,"  self- 
centered,  and  weakly. 

Before  I  try  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
what  seems  to  be  needed  in  our  curri- 
culum for  this  type  of  child,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  what  our  average  present  cur- 
riculum has  for  him  or — rather,  does  to 
him. 

Even  though  tests  show  that  he  excels 
in  all  of  his  school  work,  is  generally 
well-adjusted  socially  and  is  modest,  his 
growth  progresses  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
educationally  that  he  surpasses  pupils  two 
or  three  grades  above  him  by  the  time  he 
reaches  upper  elementary  school. 

These  children  find  very  little  that  is 
mentally  provocative  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  their  grades,  therefore,  school  work 
does  not  offer  a  challenge.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  boredom  and  our  neglect  of 
their  needs,  they  manage  to  achieve  some 
success  in  the  grades,  usually  like  school 
and  naturally  prefer  hard  subjects  to 
easier  ones. 
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One  real  harm  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  challenge  in  our  present  curriculum 
for  these  children  is  the  poor  study  pat- 
terns and  habits  that  develop  in  them  in 
the  elementary  school,  continue  through 
high  school  and  on  into  college,  thereby, 
causing  them  to  miss  many  benefits  of 
ttiair  college  training,  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

To  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  these 
gifted  children  our  curriculum  needs  to 
be  expanded  and  developed  along  the 
lines  of  their  interest,  whether  it  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  one  or  two  of  them  found 
in  a  grade  or  the  group  which  is  brought 
together  from  many  classes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  on  a  more  or  less 
similar  level. 

If  it  is  practical  to  have  the  special  class 
for  them,  such  as  could  be  organized  in 
the  larger  school  units  in  our  public 
schools  or  schools  for  the  blind  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  because  they  will 
have  to  work  to  succeed.  The  segregation 
need  not  be  harmful  at  all  if  the  group  is 
organized  cs  part  of  the  regular  school 
and  fits  into  other  phases  of  the  curricu- 
lum basically.  They  must  be  furnished 
with  extra  supplies  and  materials  from 
which  to  make  things  which  interest  them. 
They  should  be  helped  by  purchasing  the 
materials  for  themselves,  preferably  with 
a  limited  amount  of  money.  This  would 
tend  to  develop  appreciation  of  cost  and 
teach  responsibility  of  management. 

Developing  projects  in  the  school  com- 
munity is  an  excellent  extra-time  job 
for  these  children  with  so  much  free 
time.  Arithmetic,  art,  history,  geography, 
current  events,  and  civics  can  become  an 
integral  part  of  their  work  in  a  worth- 
while civic  job.  Out  of  a  community 
project  can  grow  a  program  which  will 
embrace  the  geography  of  the  locale, 
especially,  and  the  children  learn  it  by 
doing  for  themselves.  This  develops  with- 
out having  to  be  done  in  a  special  period 
of  a  certain  class,  labeled  as  such.  The 
course  of  study  is  adjusted  to  them,  to 
their  needs,  and  not  they  to  it. 

The  danger  of  the  class  becoming  an 
isolated    group    is    not    great,    as    I    have 


intimated  before,  if  tne  group  is  kept  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  They  should 
be  mixed  with  other  children  as  part  of 
various  activities.  Their  friends  will  be 
from  other  classes  as  well  as  their  own. 
Children  planned  for  in  this  manner 
have  proved  (in  return  for  the  attention 
given  them)  to  have: 

1.  lived  their  school  life  closer  to  their 
real  ability. 

2.  achieved  a  good  foundation  in  the 
main  subjects. 

3.  learned  much  from  everyday  trips 
and  experiences,  and  had  fun  doing  it. 

4.  lived  in  an  interesting,  busy,  inform- 
al atmosphere  and  were  alert,  alive,  and 
happy. 

If  this  could  prove  successful  (as  it 
has  in  the  few  instances  we  have  records 
of)  in  public  schools,  it  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  similar  way  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind.  In  short,  this  type  of  group  will 
have  better-than-average  educational 
achievement,  good  health,  a  variety  of 
interests,  the  recreational  tastes  of  their 
age  group,  and  most  important  of  all — 
adjustability.  What  could  be  a  more 
important  or  successful  outcome?  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  foregoing  is  being 
done  only  to  a  very  small  degree.  It 
needs  to  become  more  widespread. 

Because  of  the  impracticability  of  this 
method  for  most  of  us  in  schools  for  the 
blind  (obviously,  in  a  small  unit,  we 
usually  have  only  one  or  two  of  these 
gifted  ones  in  a  grade — not  enough  for  a 
class)  there  is,  fortunately,  one  other 
course  open  to  us,  besides  the  grade- 
skipping  method,  v/hich  may  be  harmful 
in  some  cases.  That  course  is  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  own  class  work  to  help  the 
curriculum  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
gifted  child  as  best  we  can.  Even  if  our 
school  doesn't  offer  a  varied  program  of 
interests,  such  as  manual  arts,  garden- 
ing, physical  education,  and  such,  each 
teacher  has  an  obligation  to  provide  gui- 
dance to  these  intellectuals  so  that  they 
will  not  waste  time  by  needless  repiti- 
tion  of  skills  they  have  aready  mastered. 

Of  the  fifty  per  cent  of  his  time  saved 
from    the    ordinary    amount    allotted    to 
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subject-matter  acquisition,  he  can  be 
developing  worthwiiile  piojects  (phases 
of  social  studies  always  arouse  his  inter- 
est) on  his  own  initiative,  with  thought- 
ful guidance  by  his  teachers.  He  can  use 
some  of  this  extra  time  for  creative 
writing — an  opportunity  to  express  him- 
self. Original  research  into  fields  which 
present  a  challenge  to  his  interests  may 
well  be  pursued  in  this  extra  time. 

Utilization  of  dramatization,  discussion 
of  any  from  of  oral  expression  should  be 
used  because  it  aids  individual  develop- 
ment. In  every  area  of  instruction,  in 
fact,  provision  should  be  made  for  enrich- 
ment of  the  program  for  the  gifted  child. 
The  school  should  provide  a  coordinated 
program,  but  if  it  doesn't,  the  teacher 
must  offer  abundant  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities for  these  children,  if  they  are  to 
have  a  real  chance  to  grow! 

Since  the  gifted  child  tends  to  "specia- 
lize" too  much  at  times  in  the  field  of 
reading,  wise  guidance  is  necessary  on  the 
teacher's  part,  to  direct  him  into  channels 
which  will  help  him  to  grow  normally 
and  not  develop  as  a  one-sided  individ- 
ual. This  guidance  must  follow  or  include 
a  thorough  understanding  by  the  teacher 
of  the  individual  gifted  child,  such  as  his 
interests,  (his  dominant  interest,  as  well) 
the  relation  of  his  reading  to  his  mental 
maturity,  and  association  of  reading  with 
other  activities.  Each  child  must  be 
guided  according  to  his  own  nature  and 
promise. 


All  seems  to  depend  on  how  far  we 
are  willing  to  probe  the  needs  of  these 
gifted  boys  and  girls,  and  work  to  plan 
curriculums  which  will  amply  provide 
for  them.  Even  though  we  have  made 
much  progress  in  our  school  systems,  still 
today  there  is  an  amazing  lack  in  recogni- 
tion of  and  conservation  of  human  ability. 
We  need  more  teachers,  better  prepared 
teachers,  more  plentiful  material,  and 
greater  variety  in  it  for  teaching  purposes. 
We  surely  need  better  methods  or  im- 
proved conditions  for  learning.  Until  we 
realize  this  fully,  w^e  will  continue  in 
the  wasting  of  our  most  important  human 
resource — gifted  and  highy  intellectual 
youth. 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  Elise  H.  Martens 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  Gi-fted 
Children  (Federal  Security  Agency  Bulle- 
tin No.  17,  1946).  She  says,  "Society  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  among  the  school 
children  of  today  a  single  possibility  for 
scientific  discovery,  economic  insight, 
governmental  understanding  or  creative 
genius.  Neither  can  it  afford  to  neglect 
the  development  of  ideals  of  service.  The 
most  gifted  children  must  be  helped,  as 
should  all  others,  to  see  that  they  cannot 
live  unto  themselves  alone;  that  their 
gifts  and  talents  are  not  theirs  for  selfish 
use  and  enjoyment  but  for  creation  of  a 
better,  happier  world." 

This  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  provide 
only  the  hest  for  these  leaders  of  tomor- 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICU- 
LUM FOR  THE  SLOW  LEARNER 

GERALDINE  SCHOLL,  Michigan 


It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child  apart  from  his 
physical,  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment because  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment progresses  in  all  areas  at  the  same 
time.  However,  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion,   we    must    consider    these    different 


aspects  as  separate  and  determine  how 
each  part  fits  together.  The  social  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child  in  the 
elementary  grades  has  been  considered 
and  his  physical  development  will  be 
discussed  later.  The  major  emphasis  in 
this  paper  is  on  the  intellectual  develop- 
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ment  of  the  child — ^more  specifically,  the 
child  who  is  a  slow  learner. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  first  drew  a 
picture  of  this  child:  his  needs  and  limi- 
tations— so  that  we  might  determine  more 
effectively  the  type  of  curriculum  that  this 
child  will  need.  Children  in  every  school 
for  the  blind  have  varying  degrees  of 
vision.  Therefore,  among  this  group  of 
slow  learners  we  would  expect  to  find 
many  who  have  sufficient  vision  to  read 
large  print.  For  these  children  instruc- 
tion in  print  should  be  emphasized,  and 
the  academic  work  he  is  able  to  do  should 
be  done  in  print.  Children  with  borderline 
vision  profit  more  from  learning  to  read 
from  the  printed  page,  even  when  the 
print  must  be  magnified  greatly,  than  from 
Braille,  since  matering  Braille  does  seem 
to  require  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence 
than  reading  print. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  slow  learning 
child  in  terms  of  IQ.  Our  mental  tests 
have  not  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  considered  as  valid  and 
reliable  indices  of  mental  ability.  Children 
with  IQs  of  70,  for  example,  may  have  en- 
tirely different  capacities  and  limitations 
even  though  they  obtain  the  same  mental 
test  score.  Some  may  be  socially  mature 
and  able  to  function  so  satisfactorily  in 
social  groups  that  their  mental  limitation 
is  not  obvious.  Some  may  have  good  mus- 
cular coordination  and  be  able  to  manip- 
ulate materials  and  work  well  with  their 
hands  so  that  they  are  frequently  not  con- 
sidered mentally  handicapped.  Others 
may  possess  unusual  ability  to  verbalize 
thoughts  and  ideas  so  that  they  are  accept- 
ed as  fairly  normal  in  intelligence.  All 
these  differences  may  be  found  among 
groups  of  children  with  the  same  IQ.  In 
classifying  the  slow  learner,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  child 
and  all  his  capacities  and  limitations  rather 
than  a  mental  test  score.  The  criterion 
for  determining  the  slow  learner  will  then 
be  indefinite,  and  each  child  should  be 
studied  and  classified  only  after  thought- 
ful consideration  by  all  staff  members  in- 
terested in  the  child.  The  slow  learner  is 
the  child  who  finds  academic  work  diffi- 


cult, and  who  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  educational  progress  of  the  so-called 
normal  child.  He  needs  a  modified  pro- 
gram of  school  instruction  in  accordance 
with  his  specific  needs. 

We  should  also  consider  the  curriculum 
of  the  visually  handicapped  child,  who  is 
a  slow  learner,  in  the  light  of  the  purposes 
of  education  and  the  specific  needs  of 
children.  Education  proposes  to  develop 
each  child  to  his  fullest  capacity.  In  our 
school  curriculum  we  should  aim  to  mini- 
mize the  disabilities  of  a  child — the  things 
he  cannot  do.  Instead,  we  should  train 
him  in  things  he  can  do  and  give  him 
work  which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 
We  should  seek  to  discover  through  diag- 
nostic techniques  and  continuous  obser- 
vation the  capabilities  of  each  child  and 
develop  these  capabilities  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  goals  of  education 
for  the  slow  learner  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  normal  child.  These  goals,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  their  publication,  "Purposes  of  Educa- 
tion in  American  Democracy,"  are:  the 
achievement  of  self-realization,  the  devel- 
opment of  proper  human  relationships, 
the  attainment  of  economic  efficiency  and 
the  assumption  of  civic  responsibility.  All 
the  curriculum  experiences  of  the  child 
should  contribute  toward  the  realization 
of  these  goals.  Since  the  curriculum  must 
meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  child 
and  since  the  capacities  and  limitations 
of  each  child  are  different,  the  curriculum 
must  of  necessity  vary  for  each  one.  The 
limited  capacities  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped slow  learner  should  be  developed 
as  extensively  as  possible.  All  the  curri- 
culum experiences  of  the  elementary 
grades  should  be  planned  in  accordance 
with  aims  to  nurture  these  capacities. 

Children  need  to  develop  and  maintain 
good  health  and  physical  fitness.  The 
physical  development  of  the  child  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  paper.  However, 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  training 
in  orientation  and  travel  is  especially  im- 
tant  to  the  totally  blind  youngster,  and 
the   elementary   grades  is  none  too  soon 
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to  begin  specific  lessons  in  travel  and  the 
development  of  independence  in  getting 
about.  This  should  be  an  important  part 
of  his  physical  education  program. 

The  child  should  be  given  as  much 
academic  work  as  is  profitable  for  him. 
He  should  learn  to  express  himself  ver- 
bally so  that  he  can  be  understood  and  so 
that  he  can  put  his  ideas  across  to  others 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Incidentally,  this 
should  include  speech  correction  work  too, 
if  that  is  necessary.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  speech  of  the  blind  child, 
who  is  a  slow  learner,  be  acceptable  and 
understandable.  If  possible,  he  should  also 
be  able  to  express  himself  on  paper,  either 
in  Braille  or  in  print.  Instruction  on  the 
typewriter  should  be  included.  The  child 
should  also  learn  to  write  his  name  legibly, 
so  that  he  can  sign  his  own  name  when 
this  is  necessary.  Oral  and  written  lan- 
guage should  be  an  important  part  of 
his  school  program  and  the  quantity 
should  be  governed  by  the  abilities  of  the 
individual. 

Reading  skills  should  be  developed  in 
so  far  as  this  is  feasible.  The  child  should 
be  given  a  background  in  phonics  so  that 
he  can  help  himself  when  he  is  reading 
unfamiliar  materials.  The  amount  of  in- 
struction in  reading  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  capacities  of  the  child  and  his 
own  specific  needs.  Since  many  slow 
learning  children  cannot  themselves  read 
well  enough  for  pleausre,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  books  on  the  Talking 
Book  machine  on  their  own  interest  level. 
Reading  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  program  should  be  geared  to  the 
individual  needs  and  abilities  and  should 
be  such  that  the  child  will  find  success 
and  accomplishment  in  what  he  reads. 

In  arithmetic  the  child  should  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  basic  cirithmetic  facts 
and  fundamental  processes.  He  should  be 
able  to  do  simple  calculations  and  solve 
practical  thought  problems.  He  should 
learn  to  handle  money,  count  change  and 
be  able  to  perform  the  daily  tasks  of  life 
that  require  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
numbers.   Here  again,  the  amount  of  num- 


ber work  that  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
slow  learner  is  dependent  upon  his  spe- 
cific abilities.  He  should  be  given  as  much 
as  he  can  learn. 

His  work  in  social  studies  should  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  society  and  how 
each  individual  can  contribute  to  that 
society.  It  should  consider  the  world  and 
the  wonders  of  the  world  around  us, 
peoples  living  in  the  world,  our  nation  and 
more  specifically  the  child's  own  commun- 
ity and  state.  Social  studies  should  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  child  in  what  goes 
on  about  him. 

The  slow  learner  should  know  as  much 
about  science  and  nature  as  he  is  able  to 
comprehend.  The  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  should  include  demonstra- 
tions of  scientific  facts  on  his  level  of 
understanding  and  interest.  This  can  take 
the  form  of  simple  experiments  and  obser- 
vations directed  by  the  teacher. 

The  doubly  handicapped  youngster 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
all  his  capacities  for  enjoyment  and  par- 
ticipation in  musical  activities.  He  should 
learn  to  play  some  musical  instrument,  not 
with  a  vocational  objective  in  view,  but 
rather  as  a  leisure  time  activity  that  he 
can  enjoy  and  as  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion. He  should  learn  to  appreciate  liter- 
ature and  to  enjoy  good  poetry,  dramatic 
plays,  novels,  etc.  His  appreciation  of 
course  will  be  goverened  by  his  own  spe- 
cific limitations.  The  slow  learner,  who 
has  a  level  of  appreciation  of  art  and 
music  and  literature,  should  be  especially 
encouraged  in  these  activities. 

The  child  needs  experiences  in  his 
school  curriculum  that  will  assist  him  in 
learning  to  get  along  with  others.  Train- 
ing for  living  in  a  democracy  should  be 
one  of  the  important  aims  of  his  educa- 
tion. The  slow  learning  child  needs  the 
experience  of  working  in  a  classroom  or- 
ganized on  democratic  principles  so  that, 
through  the  actual  experience  of  living 
and  working  under  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion, he  may  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  concept  of  democracy.  The  teacher 
can  do  much  to  foster  the  development  of 
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democratic  ideals  in  her  classroom  by  see- 
ing that  every  child  contributes  in  some 
way  to  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

He  needs  experiences  and  units  of  work 
planned  on  the  significance  of  the  family 
and  the  place  of  the  family  in  society. 
Units  of  work  in  social  studies  and  in 
home  economics  should  include  training 
in  family  living  and  the  importance  of  the 
home. 

All  children  need  to  develop  respect  for 
others  and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  co- 
operatively with  others.  The  child  must 
learn  to  work  and  play  with  a  group  as  a 
part  of  his  learning  to  live  with  others  in 
a  democratic  society.  He  should  learn 
respect  for  the  rights  and  differences  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  working.  He  should 
learn  to  take  turns  and  to  share  ex- 
periences and  materials  with  classmates. 
This  can  be  done  informally  during  any 
class  activity. 

The  slow  learner  needs  much  guidance, 
both  personal  and  vocational,  so  that  he 
can  attain  some  level  of  economic  effic- 
iency. Throughout  his  years  of  schooling, 
it  is  essential  that  he  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately guided.  He  should  be  studied 
with  regard  to  his  capacities  and  limita- 
tions. All  available  tests  that  will  assist 
in  diagnosing  his  needs  should  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  results  of  such  tests  should 
be  used  in  planning  for  future  school  work. 
The  child  should  become  familiar  with  va- 
rious occupations  through  units  of  work  in 
social  studies  where  activities  of  workers 
in  a  community  are  studied. 

His  education  should  be  practical  and  on 
the  later  elementary  level  he  should  be 
given  as  much  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional work  as  possible.  The  child  should 
have  certain  basic  training  in  handwork 
including  finger  painting,  clay  modeling, 
simple  types  of  weaving,  using  crayons, 
scissors  and  other  craft  materials,  leather 
craft,  and  any  other  activities  that  he  is 
able  to  do.  In  addition,  he  should  learn 
to  handle  tools,  and  learn  methods  of 
working  with  them.  He  should  begin 
training  in  woodworking,  metal  shop,  can- 
ing, weaving  and  shoe  repair.  He  can 
explore  many  types  of  jobs  and,  through 


observation  the  teacher,  can  determine 
where  his  special  abilities  and  interests 
lie,  and  can  foster  their  development.  The 
amount  of  handwork  instruction  of  course 
will  be  limited  with  those  children  who 
have  poor  coordination  or  who  have  a 
motor  disability  due  to  some  type  of  brain 
injury.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  work  in  occupational  therapy. 
Every  child  should  learn  to  work  with 
his  hands  as  well  as  his  physical  limita- 
tions permit. 

The  child  should  also  have  work  in 
home  economics.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant for  the  girls.  Instruction  in  sew- 
ing, cooking,  child  care,  and  proper  meth- 
ods of  housekeeping  should  begin  in  the 
elementary  school.  Many  girls  who  are 
slow  learners  may  find  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  cooking  and  housework  for 
others.  The  boys  enjoy  home  economics 
too,  and  can  profit  from  instruction  in  this 
subject.  Home  economics  should  also  in- 
clude instruction  in  care  of  person  and 
making  the  most  of  personal  appearance. 
Both  girls  and  boys  should  develop  pride 
in  keeping  themselves  neat  and  clean. 
Training  in  personal  appearance  should 
begin  as  early  as  possible. 

The  slow  learner  needs  specific  training 
in  work  habits:  to  complete  a  task  once 
it  is  begun;  to  follow  simple  instructions; 
to  perform  a  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability; 
to  follow  a  routine  and  complete  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
Actual  work  experience  under  supervision 
is  excellent  training  for  the  slow  learner 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  jobs  thus 
chosen  must  be  on  the  level  of  his  abili- 
ties so  that  he  will  not  be  frustrated  in 
having  too  much  expected  of  him. 

The  curriculum  should  include  exper- 
iences and  activities  that  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  good  citizen.  The  slow 
learner  needs  specific  help  in  learning  to 
perform  some  of  the  activities  that  will 
be  required  of  him.  His  curriculum  should 
be  practical  and  should  include  every  day 
life  experiences  that  he  will  meet  later. 
For  example,  units  of  work  in  arithmetic 
can  be  built  around  a  store.  Such  an  ex- 
perience will  do  much  to  assist  the  child 
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in  understanding  the  value  of  money  and 
how  it  can  be  wisely  spent.  Well  planned 
trips  to  the  grocery  store  and  other  stores 
are  also  of  great  value.  Actual  experiences 
are  essential  to  the  slow  learner's  learning 
environment.  He  learns  better  and  faster 
through  experience. 

Special  emphasis  on  training  for  leisure 
time  activity  is  necessary  for  the  slow 
learner.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  just 
'sit,'  but  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  hob- 
bies in  accord  with  his  interests. 

Throughout  all  his  school  experiences 
we  must  be  certain  that  the  child  attains 
the  maximum  growth  and  developnient  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  must  have  some 
feeling  of  success  and  the  teacher  should 
make  sure  that  he  does  not  meet  with  too 
many  failures  and  frustrating  experiences. 


He  needs  a  stimulating  environment,  one 
in  which  he  can  grow  and  develop  to  the 
fullest.  He  needs  to  feel  the  respect  of 
adults — that  he  can  do  things,  and  that 
he  holds  a  place  in  school  and  family  life 
that  is  unique  for  him  and  that  belongs  to 
him.  Under  these  favorable  conditions 
the  child  can  better  grow  and  develop. 

At  all  times  we  must  remember  that  in 
dealing  with  a  child,  visually  handicapped 
and  slow  learning,  it  is  essential  that  we 
accept  his  limitations  and  that  we  help 
him  to  accept  those  limitations.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  keep  his  life  goals  within 
reach  and  his  ambitions  on  a  practical, 
attainable  level.  He  should  develop  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  himself  and 
toward  others.  On  the  whole  his  educa- 
tion should  train  him  for  living  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  TEACHER  DO  TO  ENCOURAGE 
IN  CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  GRADES,  SELF-DE- 
PENDENCE IN  ORIENTATION,  NAVIGATION  AND 
IN  CARING  FOR  HIS  PHYSICAL  NEEDS 


YOLANDE  C.  JUDGE,  Overbrook 


We  are  not  going  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion from  the  view  point  of  the  Physical 
Education  teacher,  mainly  because  we  are 
not  one,  and  so  would  not  be  qualified  to 
do  so.  I  am  sure  we  class  room  teachers 
realize  how  hard  Physical  Education 
teachers  strive  to  give  the  children  the 
fundamentals  needed.  The  question  is, 
WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  CARRY  ON 
THIS  WORK?  Sometimes  we  are  so  intent 
on  teaching  the  academic  subjects,  we 
overlook  our  share  in  the  physical  growth 
of  the  children.  We  must  always  bear  in 
mind  our  children  cannot  learn  from  ob- 
servation— that  their  training  and  guid- 
ance along  these  lines  must  come  from 
others — from  us.  We  must  also  remember 
that  poor  habits  allowed  to  thrive  in 
the  class  room,  cannot  be  overcome  by 
a  few  hours  in  the  gymnasium. 


What  goal  do  we  hope  our  children  will 
attain?  We  want  them  to  walk  with  ease 
and  confidence  at  all  times — with  hands 
in  a  normal  position,  not  feeling  the  way. 
We  want  them  to  have  correct  posture 
when  seated  at  their  desks — keeping  the 
head  up,  not  bent  forward  and  not  resting 
on  the  desk.  We  want  them  at  all  times 
to  face  the  person  who  is  talking  to  them, 
or  to  whom  they  are  talking,  and  to  show 
interest  or  pleasure  with  the  expression 
of  the  face.  We  want  them  to  be  neat  and 
clean  with  their  bodies  and  their  clothes, 
and  to  extend  that  interest  to  the  desks, 
the  class  rooms,  and  to  the  school  in 
general.  In  other  words,  we  want  them  to 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  any  well- 
trained  sighted  child  of  the  same  age.  How 
can  we  teachers  help  our  children  to  ac- 
complish this?  First  of  all,  we  must  give 
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each  child  confidence  in  himself,  confi- 
dence which  comes  from  success.  Teach 
him  to  work  out  problems  of  new  sur- 
roundings, new  situations  with  as  little 
help  as  possible.  He  may  receive  many 
bumps  at  first,  but  each  victory  will  bring 
its  own  reward  of  confidence  and  faith 
in  himself.  A  timid  child  whom  everyone 
rushes  to  help  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
velop into  a  self-reliant  adult.  Guide  his 
progress,  but  do  not  lead  or  push  him 
along.  As  his  confidence  in  himself  grows, 
he  will  be  eager  to  try  out  new  exper- 
periences — see  that  he  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so.  Many  such  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  classrooms,  or 
throughout  the  school.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  very  thrilling  and  exciting  venture  for 
a  child  to  take  a  note  to  the  office,  or  a 
book  to  the  library.  When  you  feel  a  child 
is  ready  for  such  an  experience,  be  sure 
you  give  him  the  opportunity  to  try  it. 
But  there  are  also  the  trips  to  the  museum, 
places  of  historical  interest,  and  so  forth. 
On  these  trips  do  not  fuss  over  the  child- 
ren as  if  they  were  a  group  of  lost  lambs, 
give  each  one  some  duty,  something  that 
will  make  him  feel  important  and  a  help 
to  you. 

How  can  we  expect  a  blind  child  to  be 
neat  and  clean  about  his  person,  or  his 
surroundings,  unless  we  explain  why  he 
should  be.  He  has  no  way  of  knowing 
what  effect  such  things  have  on  others. 
Health  classes  can  take  care  of  the  clean- 
liness, but  the  neatness  is  our  responsibili- 
ty. Few  children  of  this  age  are  interested 
in  neatness.  We  must  insist  upon  it.  We 
can  explain  to  them  how  much  it  will 
mean  to  them  in  later  years.  We  can  tell 
them  sighted  people  judge  us  by  our 
appearances.  But  at  this  age  we  must  not 
overlook  untidy  desks;  we  must  insist  the 
children  are  neat  and  clean  before  com- 
ing into  the  classroom;  we  must  expect 
them  to  keep  the  classroom  and  halls  free 
of  paper.  We  will  be  hoping  to  form  good 
habits  that  will  not  easily  be  broken. 
Blind  children  must  know  they  have  to 
be  even  neater  and  more  tidy  about  their 
persons    than    the    sighted.    An    untidy 


sighted  person  is  that  way  because  he 
v/ants  to  be,  and  is  judged  accordingly. 
An  untidy  blind  person  may  not  want  to 
be  that  way,  but  no  one  has  made  him 
understand  the  importance  of  keeping 
himself  and  his  surroundings  neat.  That 
training  must  carry  through  all  the  grades. 

It  has  been  said  that  self-activity  is  an 
essential  principle  in  the  education  of  a 
blind  child  because  only  by  coping  with 
his  environment  can  he  gain  the  self  con- 
fidence which  will  enable  him  to  live  as 
a  blind  person  in  a  world  of  the  seeing. 
DO  we  see  that  each  child  has  this  op- 
portunity? Plays  and  programs  of  various 
kinds  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  English 
classes  and  to  the  development  of  the  soc- 
ial growth  of  the  child.  But  how  much 
activities  of  this  kind  help  in  the  physical 
growth  of  the  child!  Taking  part  in 
school  entertainments  goes  a  long  ways 
towards  self-confidence — toward  meeting 
and  overcoming  new  situations.  My  class 
this  year  was  particularly  fond  of  plays — 
original  and  otherwise.  We  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  what  plays  we  would  give, 
so  each  child  felt  a  personal  interest  in 
the  play.  We  also  decided  whom  we  would 
invite,  and  the  children  made  the  invita- 
tions and  delivered  them  in  person.  When 
the  day  came,  each  child  felt  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  success  of  the  play,  but 
also  for  the  happiness  of  our  guests.  Even 
the  most  timid  child  in  the  group  forgot 
himself  because  he  felt  he  must  help  the 
others  carry  on.  After  such  programs,  the 
children  were  quick  to  criticise  any  class- 
mate they  felt  had  not  been  cooperative. 
It  meant  more  than  any  remark  a  teacher 
might  make.  We  must  make  each  child 
feel  he  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
group,  and  that  his  shortcomings  do  not 
effect  him  alone,  but  reflect  on  the  entire 
group.  By  shortcomings,  I  do  not  mean 
any  physical  handicap  he  may  have.  I 
mean  the  child  has  not  carried  out  the 
type  of  behavior  that  the  class  agreed 
was  correct.  If  a  child  has  any  other 
handicap  besides  blindness,  he  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  can  hold  his  own 
with  the  group,  if  he  does  the  very  best 
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he  can.  He  should  be  urged  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  class  activities,  and  not 
allowed  to  feel  discouraged  if  the  results 
of  his  efforts  do  not  bring  the  same  results 
the  other  children's  achieve. 

Give  each  child  duties  to  perform  to 
keep  the  classroom  neat  at  all  times.  Child- 
ren love  to  feel  they  are  needed.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  cheerful 
and  enthusiastic — and  watch  the  children 
respond.  When  the  children  have  been 
seated  for  some  time^  or  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  difficult  lesson,  have  them  all 
stand  and  go  through  some  old-fashion 
calisthenics.  They  will  sit  down  with 
smiles,  blood  circulating  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  ready  for  the  next  lesson. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
importance  of  praise.  Praise  is  one,  if  not 
the  most  important,  incentive  to  do  our 
best.  Praise  the  children  for  any  improve- 
ment, however  slight.  Encourage  them  in 


their  efforts.  Repeat  again  and  again,  if 
need  be,  what  you  expect  of  them,  why 
you  want  them  to  do  these  things;  but  do 
not  nag,  do  not  discourage  them  by  con- 
stant criticism.  Make  each  child  feel  he 
is  important  to  the  group.  Give  each 
child  an  opportunity  to  work  out  problems 
of  new  situations.  Let  the  more  advanced 
help  the  timid,  but  see  to  it  the  timid 
soon  learns  to  help  himself.  Have  unlimit- 
ed patience,  and  always  have  praise  for 
the  effort  shown,  however  slight  may  be 
the  immediate  improvement.  A  blind  adult 
wants  to  be  independent  in  meeting  new 
situations — in  going  about  by  himself — 
in  having  an  attractive  appearance.  This 
will  be  made  easier  for  him  if  we  Elemen- 
tary teachers  realize  our  responsibility 
and  encourage  and  make  possible  the  foun- 
dation of  these  qualities  in  the  children 
in  our  grades. 


ROTATING  VS.  NON-ROTATING  TYPE  OF 
INSTRUCTION 

HAROLD  GREEN,  Utah 


There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  both  rotation  and  non-rotation  of 
classes.  Under  some  conditions  one  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  and  produces  bet- 
ter results,  and  at  other  times  the  other 
method  seems  to  prove  best.  Still  another 
solution  would  be  to  combine  the  two 
in  various  degrees  and  proportions. 

It  is  advocated  and  generally  accepted 
that  the  "project  method  of  teaching" 
brings  the  best  results.  This  type  of  in- 
struction provides  near  realistic  life  ex- 
periences which  are  more  conducive  to 
learning.  The  entire  curriculum  all  blends 
in  realistic  proportions  to  meet  a  definite 
situation.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
interest  is  lost  by  butchering  these  learn- 
ing periods  by  rotating  classes.  Conversely 
to  this,  it  is  now  proposed  to  substitute 
a  more  flexible  system  for  this  present 


mechanical  "stop  by  the  clock"  method. 
This  plan  would  lengthen  the  "project 
teaching"  to  a  continuous  term  of  possi- 
bly 6  to  12  or  15  weeks  in  length,  allow- 
ing the  pupil  to  study  "one  subject"  at 
a  time  under  one  single  teacher.  According 
to  this  plan,  a  single  teacher  substitutes 
for  a  multiplicity  of  teachers,  assignments, 
subjects,  class  changes,  and  all  their  at- 
tendant evils. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  learning  is 
greatest  where  interest  is  greatest.  In  as 
much  as  rotation  prevents  or  postpones 
the  completion  of  current  projects,  does 
it  also  prevent  or  destroy  the  interest 
factor?  Does  this  interest  factor  discon- 
tinue before  the  project  is  finally  com- 
pleted in  a  rotating  situation?  During  the 
adjusting  to  many  different  teaching  per- 
sonalities every  45  minutes,  or  such,  does 
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the  student  have  a  tendency  to  forget 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  preceding 
period?  Is  there  a  period  of  delayed  learn- 
ing? 

The  rotating  system  in  many  instances 
has  fostered  a  rather  competitive  spirit 
among  teachers.  Some  are  very  exacting 
and  require  that  large  assignments  be 
completed  for  them  daily.  This  means 
that  other  classwork  with  other  teachers 
must  be  neglected  in  favor  of  this  exact- 
ing assignment.  This  might  be  due  to  fear 
or  dominance  of  this  particular  teacher, 
or  it  might  be  because  of  the  appealing 
personality  factors  as  it  affects  the  stu- 
dents. This  not  only  might  limit  the  scope 
of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but 
might  kindle  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  jeal- 
ousy among  the  staff.  This  strong  person- 
ality factor  might  also  work  in  a  different 
and  possibly  harmful  direction.  In  one 
instance  the  entire  class  was  stutterers 
because  they  wanted  to  imitate  their 
teacher. 

Students  copy  from  their  teachers,  good 
or  bad,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  these  seeds  fall  on.  I  know  of  cases 
where  teachers  devote  most  of  their  time 
telling  filthy  stories  and  wise  cracking 
during  class  periods.  Others  are  sportsman 
minded  and  dwell  upon  all  their  feats 
and  experiences  in  the  realms  of  wild 
life.  Still  others  are  civic  or  social  minded 
and  elaborate  continually  upon  the  func- 
tions of  their  club.  Some  students  recent- 
ly told  me  that  they  get  along  very  well 
in  a  certain  class.  If  they  felt  indisposed 
and  were  unprepared  with  their  lessons, 
they  just  had  to  ask  one  leading  question 
concerning  the  teacher's  club  and  the 
whole  period  was  automatically  taken 
care  of.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  when  a 
group  of  students  is  stuck  with  this  type 
of  teacher  in  a  non-rotating  class  system 
for  a  full  school  year. 

Even  study  periods  meet  with  con- 
fusion and  irregularities  in  a  rotating 
situation.  Poor  study  habits,  unprepared 
assignments,  excuses  and  alibis  for  in- 
consistent progress  are  all  encouraged 
on  the  part  of  the  student  because  of  the 


apparent  lack  of  coordination  and  co- 
operation of  those  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  arithmetic,  language,  read- 
ing, geography,  history,  etc.  One  subject 
might  receive  the  entire  evening's  study 
and  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"single  teacher"  can  outline  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  study  program. 

"We  cannot  overlook  the  value  of  "field 
trips"  in  connection  with  class  projects. 
How  many  times  friction  has  developed 
because  the  class  was  not  back  in  time 
for  the  next  class  change;  or  if  they  did 
return  in  time,  the  trip  was  cut  so  short 
that  some  of  the  value  was  destroyed; 
or  the  whole  succeeding  period  was 
wasted  because  of  the  anxiety  and  inter- 
est factor  that  the  students  had  developed, 
where  it  could  have  been  used  very  pro- 
fitably in  discussing  pertinent  facts  about 
the  trip  in  a  nonrotating  class. 

Rotation  seems  to  foster  and  encour- 
age disorder.  During  the  exchanging  of 
classes  there  is  an  abundance  of  conversa- 
tion and  scuffing,  even  in  cases  of  strict 
discipline.  Even  though  teachers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  hall  to  keep  order  and 
expedite  class  changes,  they  often  find 
this  a  convenient  time  to  visit  and  gossip 
for  minutes  after  the  second  bell  has 
rung.  Thus,  we  see  that  delayed  tardiness 
enters  the  picture.  Students,  therefore, 
justify  tardiness  and  absence.  It  is  very 
common  to  hear  such  alibis  from  students 
(which  might  or  might  not  be  true)  as: 
"Mr.  Jones  detained  me  in  his  class."  "The 
nurse  asked  for  me  to  see  her."  "Miss  Call 
sent  me  on  an  errand."  "I  was  sick  and 
stayed  in  the  rest  room,"  etc,  etc. 

Rotation  presumably  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  teacher  specialization  in  subjects, 
but  how  often  are  teachers  assigned  to 
teach  almost  everything  except  that  which 
they  have  specialized  in.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  trend  is  to  "develop  teachers  of 
children,  not  subjects?" 

Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, makes  the  following  comments: 

"The  sound  objectives  of  education  can- 
not be  achieved  until  subject  departments 
are  eliminated,  or  there  is  complete  and 
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effective  cooperation  among  them.  Frank- 
ly, the  writer  prefers  the  former,  as  he 
despairs  of  achieving  the  latter  ..." 

"Well  qualified,  all-around  teachers  will 
suffice  if  a  sufficient  number  have  major- 
ed in  courses  represented  by  present  de- 
partments to  an  extent  that  will  enable 
them  to  privide  reasonable  leadership  in 
a  special  field  ..." 

"The  trend  toward  greater  generaliza- 
tion and  less  specialization  at  the  high 
school  level  is  unmistakable.  Present  evils 
will  some  day  be  remedied." 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  all  teachers  are 
not  good;  some  are  just  mediocre.  Rotation 
would,  therefore,  have  the  advantage  of 
more  equally  distributing  the  good  and 
bad  teacher  throughout  the  day  and  not 
leave  any  one  class  stuck  with  the  medi- 
ocre ones.  However,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, they  are  either  good  or  else  dismissed 
from  the  profession. 

From  a  health  standpoint  the  non-rotat- 
ing would  foster  better  standards.  It  would 
be  less  likely  for  a  sick  child  to  remain  in 
class  all  day  under  the  observation  of  one 
teacher  than  when  rotating  from  teacher 
to  teacher. 

There  is  less  likelihood  of  "passing  the 
buck"  in  the  non-rotating  system.  The 
teacher  has  a  complete  job  to  do,  teach- 
ing, guiding,  and  inspiring  the  whole  indi- 
vidual. She  must  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibility. "If  the  student  hasn't  learned, 
the  teacher  hasn't  taught."  It  is  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  be  a  real  counsellor  and 
not  an  impersonal  encyclopedia  or  a  stern 
policeman. 

Proper  seating  is  difficult  in  a  rotating 
class  situation.  It  is  possible  that  a  seat 
adjusted  properly  for  one  child  will  cause 
the  feet  of  another  one  to  dangle,  or  per- 
haps be  too  low  for  still  another.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  cramp  large  students  into 
small  desks,  or  vice  versa.  This  will  cause 
much  physical  discomfort  as  well  as  de- 
crease the  learning  efficiency. 

The  transporting  of  books  and  other 
learning  materials  from  class  to  class  also 
presents  a  problem.  Rooms  and  halls  are 
continually  littered  up  and  ill  kept,  and 


many  of  these  materials  are  destroyed, 
misplaced,  broken,  and  lost,  thus  reduc- 
ing maximum  efficiency. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
school  is  very  definitely  a  contributing 
factor  in  determining  which  type  of  in- 
struction may  serve  the  needs  of  the 
school  best.  Schools  having  large  en- 
rollments might  find  it  more  advantage- 
ous to  rotate  classes  where  groups  of  a 
justifiable  size  can  be  assembled  on  a 
basis  of  student  levels  and  attained  class 
standards  and  where  specialists  might  be 
assigned  to  teach  these  groups. 

Large  enrollments  in  a  rotating  class 
program  offers  a  greater  selection  and 
variety  of  subjects.  It  especially  makes 
provision  for  the  inclusion  of  more  worth- 
while courses  in  music  and  shop  work, 
which  are  very  important  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  The  small  school  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  divide  up  the  school  day 
and  justify  an  effective  training  program 
in  these  courses.  During  the  time  chorus, 
orchestra,  sewing,  shopwork,  etc.,  are  be- 
ing taught,  the  classes  comprising  the  old- 
er groups  are  practically  entirely  broken 
up  and  the  teachers  of  these  groups  left 
with  few  or  no  students  to  carry  on  a 
worthwhile    class. 

The  matter  of  the  blind  changing  class- 
es might  either  be  considered  an  advan- 
tage or  a  disadvantage.  It  does  present 
a  problem  of  confusion  and  blundering 
about  in  the  hall;  but,  if  superivsed  pro- 
perly, surely  it  can  be  used  as  an  educa- 
tional aid  in  learning  to  get  around  and 
a  means  of  acquirmg  confidence  and  skill 
in  travel  and  mobility. 

Some    personal    comments    of    teachers 
of  the  blind  are  as  follows: 
Rotating  classes — Advantages: 

Children  meet  more  teaching  personali- 
ties and  teaching  situations. 

Children  are  often  rested  by  a  physical 
change  in  class  room  situation. 

If  a  child  fails  with  one  teacher  in  one 
subject,  other  teachers  might  not  be  as 
prejudiced  toward  him  in  other  work. 

Rotating  classes  gives  the  teacher  a 
chance  to  specialize  in  one  field  which  he 
likes  best. 
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Pupils  do  not  like  to  remain  in  one 
crowded  room  all  day. 

Variety  in  surroundings  is  interesting. 

The  personalities  of  several  teachers 
is  more  stimulating  than  that  of  one  only, 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 

The  teacher  who  is  best  qualified  to 
teach  a  certain  course  should  do  so,  rather 
than  one  who  knows  less  on  the  subject. 
Non-rotaiing,  or  one-room  classes — Advan- 
lages. 

This  enables  the  teacher  to  know  her 
pupils  more  thoroughly,  their  back- 
grounds, in  social  work,  etc. 

It  develops  the  teacher  to  be  an  all- 
around  well  informed  person  and  coun- 
selor. 

It  allows  for  flexibility  in  class  sched- 
ules. Example:  when  more  time  is  needed 
in  math  one  day,  it  can  be  had  without 
upsetting   the   entire   school. 

The  pupil,  or  class,  may  be  fortunate 
to  have  the  one  outstanding  teacher,  if 
this  teacher  is  by  far  the  best  one  in  the 
school. 

A  better  balanced  program  and  use  of 
study  periods  is  possible  under  one  teach- 
er. 

With  several  teachers,  each  one  makes 
a  long  enough  assignment  to  occupy  all 
the  pupil's  study  periods. 

There  would  not  be  the  frequent  omis- 
sions and  duplications  of  subject  matter 
under  one  teacher  that  there  is  with 
several. 

"I  think  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  change  some  classes.  In  my  case  some 
of  the  boys  need  extra  help  with  braille 
writing,  and  I  could  take  some  who  need 
help  with  their  regular  writing." 

"  I  do  think  each  "home  teacher"  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  the  subjects  they 
would  like  to  teach  the  pupils  assigned 
to  them.  Mathematics,  reading,  English, 
geography,   science,   history,   etc.,   do   not 


each  necessarily  require  equal  emphasis 
in  life's  needs.  Yet,  according  to  stand- 
ardized rotating  schedules,  each  may  be 
given  equal  time  and  significance  during 
a  rotating  day." 

There  are,  of  course,  disadvantages  for 
both  plans.  The  disadvantages  for  one  can 
be  seen  as  contrast  for  advantages  to  the 
other.  I  feel  that  the  non-rotating  plan  is 
better  for  a  small  school  such  as  ours  be- 
cause we  know  our  children  quite  thor- 
oughly. The  rotating  plan  is,  I  think,  bet- 
ter for  the  large  school.  It  is  hard  to 
choose  between  the  two  plans.  Circum- 
stances must  decide. 

Comments  of  a  teacher  who  is  blind: 

"To  give  the  student  an  equitable 
amount  of  help  in  braille  and  print,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
small  amount  of  rotation.  The  student 
needs  work  with  braille  and  print  all 
through  his  years.  I  am  not  able  to  help 
the  student  to  the  best  advantage  in  print 
and,  likewise,  some  normal  seeing  teach- 
er cannot  help  the  braille  readers.  For  this 
reason  I  would  say  we  should  rotate  a 
couple  of  periods. 

"I  believe  in  the  old  saying  for  the  stu- 
dent and  the  teacher,  that  a  change  is  as 
good  as  a  rest.  I  believe  that  the  student 
and  the  teacher  gain  new  life  and  interest 
with  some  rotation." 

"Where  the  students  go  from  one  teach- 
er to  another,  it  seems  as  though  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  thinking  about 
what  comes  next.  I  know  that  sometimes 
just  before  a  piano  lesson,  I  can  hardly 
get  any  work  from  the  child." 

"Where  you  have  the  changing  from 
room  to  room  each  period,  the  teacher 
has  to  stop  sometimes  five  to  ten  minutes 
before  the  bell  to  have  a  good  stopping 
place.  In  the  group  system,  the  teacher 
can  run  over  or  stop  early  and  work  out 
the  time  to  the  best  advantage." 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELLING  IN  THE  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

BLANCHE  DOUGHERTY,  Oklahoma 


The  goal  of  modern  education,  briefly 
stated,  is  to  develop  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble level,  the  capacities  of  each  indivi- 
dual, to  the  end  that  each  pupil  may  be 
a  happy,  comfortable,  well-integrated  per- 
sonality, and  a  positive,  contributing  force 
in  his  scoial  group  and  community.  As 
any  administrator,  teacher,  or  staff  mem- 
ber becomes  aware  of  specific  problems  of 
individual  pupils  and  takes  steps  to  aid  in 
finding  a  solution,  he  becomes  involved  in 
problems  of  guidance  and  counselling. 
The  problems  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine — the  Junior 
High  School — are  many,  and  deserve  seri- 
ous consideration.  Of  these  many,  I  wish 
to  discuss  four  types  of  problems  which 
seem  to  be  always  with  us:  classification, 
discipline,  personal  relations,  and  class- 
room planning. 

There  are  always  some  pupils,  trained 
in  our  own  school,  who  enter  Junior  High 
School  with  no  problems  except  the  choice 
of  a  course;  even  this  may  be  delayed  un- 
til ninth  or  tenth  grade  level,  or  it  may 
be  arrived  at  in  the  routine  conferences 
with  reference  to  scheduling  of  classes. 
Pupils  who  seem  to  be  reaching  the  limits 
of  their  ability  to  do  satisfactory  literary 
work,  however,  constitute  a  more  difficult 
group.  These  boys  and  girls  want  to  fol- 
low the  usual  routine  of  the  established 
and  traditional  courses, — not  because  they 
are  interested  in  the  work,  but  because 
that  is  what  their  class  leaders  plan  to 
do,  and  these  misfits  hesitate  to  deviate 
on  their  own  initiative  from  what  their 
classmates  consider  normal.  These  are  the 
pupils  who  confess  in  private  conferences 
their  fear  of  failure  and  their  sense  of 
bewilderment  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
We  are  seeking  the  answer  in  an  enlarged 
program  of  industrial,  shop,  and  craft 
work.  To  the  traditional  training  in  wood- 
work, caning,  broom-making,  and  tuning, 
we  are  adding  concession-stand  operation, 


dairying,  broiler-raising  in  batteries,  feed- 
ing of  pigs  and  beef  calves,  and,  for  one 
or  two  of  our  sight-saving  pupils,  laundry 
work.  The  nature  of  our  courses  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  ours  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural rather  than  an  industrial  state. 
Not  yet  in  operation,  but  under  considera- 
tion, are  plans  to  send  pupils  into  town 
for  part-time  training  in  beauty-operator 
work,  greenhouse  work,  or  flower  de- 
signing. Also  under  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion with  our  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  our  State  Board  of  Education 
is  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  certificate  in 
phases  of  industrial  work  for  pupils  who 
v/ish  to  terminate  their  school  work  with- 
out qualifying  for  a  high  school  diploma. 
Of  course  these  pupils  need  as  much  work 
in  English,  spelling,  fundamental  arith- 
metic, and  typing  as  they  can  comprehend, 
and  they  need  to  experience  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  such  group  pro- 
jects as  chorus  and  band. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  guidance  is  to  classify  the  new 
pupil,  entering  a  residential  school  for 
the  first  time,  with  reports  and  trans- 
cripts which  indicate  Junior  High  School. 
I  have  come  to  read  such  reports  with 
doubts  and  misgivings.  Almost  invariably 
they  mean  poor  literary  background,  poor 
study  habits,  social  and  emotional  malad- 
justment. The  first  necessity  is  to  secure 
as  much  information  as  possible  by  inter- 
view and  conference  with  pupil,  parents, 
agent  of  referral,  and  by  administering 
objective  tests.  The  age  of  the  pupil, 
which  may  be  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  his  interests  and  abilities,  his 
future  plans,  and  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion one  may  expect  from  pupil  and  par- 
ents, together  with  the  personal  know- 
ledge gained,  form  the  basis  for  place- 
ment. In  our  school,  the  result  is  usually 
a  compromise:  the  pupil  is  not  placed  as 
far  back  as  he  should  go,  but  is  classified 
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as  high  as  we  feel  he  has  any  chance  at 
all  of  succeeding.  Then  he  is  scheduled 
for  individual  help  or  tutoring  aimed  at 
filling  in  the  blank  spaces.  For  some,  the 
results  are  miraculous;  it  represents  the 
first  consideration  and  help  they  .  have 
ever  known,  and  they  react  as  a  sponge  to 
water;  for  others,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  adjustments  over  a  period 
of  weeks  or  months.  For  a  few,  I  must 
confess  that  we  are  able  to  do  very  little; 
theirs  is  a  tragedy  of  too  little  and  too 
late.  To  locate  these  pupils  and  to  get 
them  into  schools  at  an  earlier  age  is 
one  of  our  basic  needs. 

Most  behavior  and  discipline  problems 
on  the  Junior  Hiph  School  level  arise  from 
poor  emotional  habits  and  patterns  for 
meeting  difficulties,  or  they  develop  as  the 
child  seeks  balance  in  his  transition  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  I  believe  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  building  school 
morale  by  establishing  a  clear-cut  line 
of  authority  from  the  controlling  board 
of  the  school  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. We  constantly  reiterate  the  fact  that 
whoever  is  in  charge  of  a  school  situation 
is  the  representation  of  authority  at  that 
point;  he  is  also  a  person  in  his  own  right. 
Just  as  no  two  pupils  are  alike,  so  no  two 
staff  members  are  alike  in  temperament, 
character,  judgment,  and  method.  We  ex- 
pect our  pupils  to  learn  to  consider  these 
more  or  less  intangible  elements  and  to 
learn  to  act  accordingly. 

In  our  school,  we  handle  problems  in 
conduct  by  a  demerit  system.  Any  teacher 
or  supervisor  may  assign  from  one  to  four 
demerits  to  a  pupil  whose  conduct  does 
not  meet  with  approval.  More  demerits 
may  be  assigned  for  serious  offenses,  but 
only  after  the  situation  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal or  both.  The  demerit  slip  is  filled  out 
in  duplicate;  one  copy  is  immediately 
filed  in  the  principal's  office,  and  the  other 
is  handed  to  the  pupil.  The  slip  carries 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  date,  teacher,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  incident.  The  pupil 
brings  his  slip  to  the  office  where  a 
cumulative  record  is  kept.  Two  demerits 
carry  an  automatic  "campus"  or  forfeiture 


of  all  privileges  for  one  week.  Fifty  de- 
merits in  one  year  make  a  pupil  liable 
to  suspension  or  expulsion.  We  think  the 
system  has  several  good  features.  The  sup- 
erintendent and  principal  are  kept  in- 
formed. There  is  always  the  opportunity 
for  a  conference  with  pupil  or  teacher  or 
both  without  making  it  a  special  occasion 
for  either.  The  principal  is  immediately 
given  an  opportunity  for  action;  merely 
talking  the  situation  over  with  a  third 
person  often  serves  to  relieve  tension. 
Minor  deviations  in  various  quarters  or  at 
frequent  intervals  may  be  fitted  together 
to  show  a  significant  behavior  pattern 
which  warrants  attention.  All  school 
people  know  that  the  greatest  problem 
in  handling  discipline  cases  is  to  reject 
undesirable  behavior  without  rejecting 
the  child;  to  find  and  deal  effectively 
with  the  underlying  cause  of  poor  con- 
duct. The  objective  nature  of  an  auto- 
matic, known  penalty  is  psychologically 
and  socially  sound,  particularly  on  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  levels.  This  is  a 
system  which  improves  with  use.  This 
year  several  "warning"  conferences  have 
been  held;  teachers  have  made  appoint- 
ments to  discuss  with  pupils  and  princi- 
pal conditions  which  seemed  to  be  poten- 
tial trouble.  The  pupil  called  for  such 
a  conference  is  quite  apt  to  realize  that 
he  is  being  given  considerate  attention; 
the  entire  approach  and  results  are  posi- 
tive. I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  demerit  system  is  a  cure-all,  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  system;  it  is  flexible;  it  works 
for  us. 

Much  of  the  preceding  discussion  of 
discipline  has  tended  to  overlap  the  topic 
of  personal  relations  from  which  it  cannot 
be  entirely  separated.  Now,  however,  I 
should  like  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
general  aspects  of  the  vital  problem  of 
personal  relationships.  Our  AAIB  proceed- 
ings carry  many  papers  on  this  topic, 
but  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  in 
which  residential  schools  were  not  criti- 
cized severely  for  at  least  some  degree  of 
failure  in  this  field.  I  believe  that  most 
administrators  study  the  problem  earnest- 
ly, and  many  have  implemented  programs 
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in  their  schools.  Specific  training  in  orien- 
tation, foot-travel,  or  mobility  is  making 
our  totally  blind  pupils  more  agile,  more 
poised,  and  more  independent.  Training 
in  acceptable  table  manners  has  long 
been  a  "must"  in  all  schools.  The  carefully 
planned  programs  which  allow  free  as- 
sociation of  boys  and  girls  have  tended  to 
break  down  abnormal  inhibitions,  to  make 
our  pupils  more  articulate  in  expressing 
their  reactions  and  their  awareness  of 
their  problems.  We  hope  that  much  more 
can  be  accomplished.  During  the  second 
semester  of  this  year  we  have  re-arranged 
our  program  so  as  to  free  two  periods 
each  week  from  10:10  to  10:35  a.m.  We 
have  used  it  to  advantage  for  group  coun- 
selling and  guidance  on  specific  topics. 
A  faculty  committee,  and  a  faculty  meet- 
ing paper  have  outlined  a  more  definite 
and  more  comprehensive  program  for  next 
year.  We  are  able  to  combine  faculty  and 
pupil  groups  for  panel  discussions,  orga- 
nize small  groups  of  various  ages,  or 
separate  our  boys  and  girls  for  instruc- 
tion in  physiology  and  sex  hygiene.  Many 
valuable  suggestions  were  received  from 
an  article,  "Teaching  Self-Adjustment  to 
Socially  Handicapped  Girls"  by  Douglas 
F.  Parry,  from  which  we  have  borrowed 
freely.  Some  of  the  specific  topics  to  be 
studied  next  year  include  the  following: 
1.  Ways  of  Meeting  Problems.  We  all  rea- 
lize that  we  cannot  eliminate  the  influ- 
ences of  previous  environment  of  our 
pupils,  but  we  may  be  able  to  help  them 
to  evaluate  those  influences,  to  select 
some,  and  to  reject  others.  This  process 
is  particularly  desirable  where  broken 
homes,  unprincipled  people,  or  emotional 
or  economic  insecurity  have  figured  too 
largely.  We  believe  that  our  pupils  can 
benefit  materially  by  learning  that  some 
people  try  to  escape  dealing  with  diffi- 
culties by  blaming  someone  else,  by  a 
temper  tantrum,  by  drinking,  by  fighting, 
or  by  cursing  fate;  while  others  face 
situations  in  a  realistic  way  and  try  to 
deal  with  them  constructively.  2.  We  also 
plan  to  devote  a  number  of  sessions  to  the 
subject  of  Family  Relationships.  What  are 
the   individual's  responsibilities   to   other 


members  of  the  family  and  to  the  group? 

3.  The  Management  and  Spending  of  Mon- 
ey is  another  topic  which  we  hope  will 
have  practical  value  for  our  pupils,  a 
number  of  whom  receive  full  assistance 
checks  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  during  the  summer  months  and 
reduced  amounts  during  the  school  year. 

4.  The  whole  program  of  Ettiquette  and 
Social  Training,  which  has  always  had 
some  place  in  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
will,  we  hope,  receive  new  impetus  in  our 
forum  program.  Our  boys  and  girls  have 
very  definite  problems  and  needs  in  this 
area.  Aside  from  the  formal  training  al- 
ways planned  for,  we  think  the  back- 
ground, experiences,  and  points  of  view 
of  various  faculty  members  will  be  valu- 
able. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  course  are 
limitless.  During  the  few  weeks  of  trial 
this  spring,  we  found  that  the  fact  that 
the  meetings  were  scheduled  during  the 
school  day  gave  them  added  importance. 
Teachers  who  live  off  the  campus  and 
whose  contacts  with  pupils  outside  class- 
room are  limited,  were  amazed  at  differ- 
ent facets  of  personality  and  character 
which  were  revealed  in  these  meetings. 
We  think  there  is  a  psychological  value 
in  the  group  work:  pupils  realize  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  perplexities;  they 
learn  that  by  clear  thinking  and  construc- 
tive action,  and  help  from  sympathetic 
and  understanding  adults,  most  of  their 
difficulties  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 
We  have  already  found  that  our  planned 
program  must  be  flexible  enough  to  per- 
mit handling  of  problems  that  develop  in 
discussion  and  that  warrant  additional 
time. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  guidance 
in  the  Junior  High  School  which  I  think 
deserves  mention.  It  is  in  these  grades 
that  certain  specific  weaknesses  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  techniques  become  appar- 
ent and  must  be  cared  for.  One  may  be- 
come aware  of  needs  by  study  of  report 
cards,  number  of  deficiency  slips  turned 
in,  by  visiting  classes,  by  reading  papers, 
or  through  pupil  or  teacher  conferences. 
Suddenly   one   realizes   that   a   group    of 
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pupils  needs  special  work  in  building  vo- 
cabulary, another  needs  help  in  develop- 
ing listening  techniques,  or  in  composi- 
tion, study  procedures,  or  in  oral  expres- 
sion. In  such  cases,  much  can  be  gained 
by  planning  with  the  teacher  for  ad- 
justments in  material  or  in  the  methods 
to  be  employed.  It  is  not  just  an  adminis- 
trative procedure,  but  definite  planning 
to  answer  specific  pupil  needs. 

There  are  one  or  two  general  techni- 
ques which  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
If  there  is  no  specifically  designated,  pro- 
fessionally trained  person  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  counselling,  if  the  principal  must 
do  it,  he  or  she  must  take  the  initiative 
in  making  informal  opportunities  for  con- 
tact. In  my  own  duties,  I  visit  the  eve- 
ning study  halls  at  least  once  each  week. 
Often  pupils  who  hesitate  to  come  to  the 
office,  even  though  it  is  located  on  the 
main  hall  and  the  door  is  always  open,  ask 
to  speak  to  me  as  I  wander  slowly  through 
their  rooms  or  through  the  halls.  Some- 
times a  brief  answer  may  be  given  on  the 
spot,  but  many  conferences  are  scheduled 
during  these  brief,  informal  contacts. 

Anecdotal  reports  of  personal  confer- 
ences can  form  a  vahaable  cumulative 
source  of  information  for  administrators 
and  staff.  I  believe  in  allowing  each 
teacher  to  reach  his  own  conclusions  about 
the  abilities  and  character  of  his  pupils, 
but  if  a  teacher  asks  for  help  in  dealing 


with  a  situation,  definite  facts  of  home 
and  family  background  and  personal  his- 
tory are  pertinent  and  necessary  if  one 
is  to  act  intelligently. 

Personal  conferences  seem  to  offer  such 
a  valuable  release  to  many  pupils  that  I 
have  suggested  for  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  allowing  at  least  our  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  pupils  to  choose 
a  faculty  member  for  a  personal  advisor. 
For  soma  pupils  the  routine  help  to  be 
gained  from  cottage  supervisor  or  class- 
room teacher  is  sufficient;  for  others, 
whose  needs  may  be  more  acute,  access 
to  wider  resources  seems  indicated.  Many 
of  you  no  doubt  noted  the  anecdote  in 
Readers  Digest  about  the  physician  who 
prescribed  "kind  and  loving  care"  for 
some  of  his  child-patients.  Some  of  our 
pupils,  too,  need  to  feel  that  somebody  is 
personally  interested  in  them  and  in  their 
individual,  personal  problems. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  problems 
of  guidance  and  counselling  in  your  minds 
which  I  have  not  even  touched  upon — 
moral  and  ethical  teaching,  for  one,  de- 
serves a  paper  to  itself.  Nor  do  I  claim  to 
have  the  answers  to  the  problems  I  have 
presented.  I  hope,  however,  that  some 
points  mentioned  will  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Junior  High  School  are  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 


GRADE  THREE  BRAILLE  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


S.  M.  WHINERY,  Indiana 


Consideration  of  Grade  Three  'Braille 
for  students  at  the  high  school  level  raises 
several  problems,  or  questions. 

Foremost  perhaps  is  that  of  evaluation 
of  Grade  Three  as  a  further  effort  of  con- 
traction in  the  sense  that  Grade  Two  is 
a  shortening  of  Grade  One  and  One-half, 
or  whether  it  is  a  so-called  "Shorthand" 
entity.  Logic  would  seem  to  be  that  if  it 
is  a  process  of  further  shortening  Grade 
Two,  then  we  should  anticipate  that  even- 


tually it  would  replace  Grade  Two,  just 
as  Grade  Two  in  now  in  the  process  ap- 
parently of  replacing  Grades  One  and  One- 
half.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Grade  Three 
is  truly  only  a  "Shorthand  System",  as 
some  think  of  it,  then  logic  would  seem  to 
indicate  no  more  reason  for  contempla- 
tion of  use  of  Grade  Three  for  the  blind 
in  the  high  school  than  there  is  now  for 
having  all  the  texts  for  the  use  of  sighted 
students  written  in  shorthand.  Far  be  it 
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for  the  present  speaker  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  evaluate,  or  try  to  pass  judgment 
upon  this  question. 

Based  upon  experience  with  and  obser- 
vation of  high  school  students  using  Grade 
Two  for  more  than  a  ten  year  period,  I 
would  venture  the  suggestion  that  prob- 
ably most  writers,  or  especially  those 
who  use  Grade  Two  extensively,  tend  to 
develop  their  own  personal  variations,  or 
as  we  call  it  at  our  school,  their  own 
"Grade  17"  Braille.  To  me,  this  seems  to 
bear  out  a  true  and  genuine  need  for 
some  further  method  of  contraction,  or 
shortening  of  Grade  Two,  if  a  satisfactory 
means  can  be  found.  Our  students  have 
tended  toward  two  general  directions  in 
this  matter.  The  first  may  be  illustrated, 
for  example,  that  almost  invariably,  those 
who  have  studied  Grade  Three  have  adopt- 
ed rather  generally  the  "j  lower  down" 
(dots  3-5-6)  for  "double  t"  (tt).  Another 
general  tendency  noted  is  the  disposition 
to  use  symbols  similar  to  the  abbreviated 
words  of  Grade  Two  in  material  written 
for  their  own  use.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  possibility  of  a  revision  of  Grade 
Two  by  the  enlargement  of  the  accepted 
list  of  abbreviated  words  and  interior 
sign    abbreviations. 

Another  possibility  which  might  be  ex- 
plored profitably,  with  some  advantage, 
is  some  system  in  the  direction  of  Grade 
Three  which  would  be  aimed  rather  speci- 
fically for  the  use  of  those  more  capable 
students  who  contemplate  going  on  to 
college,  or  who  will  enter  into  some  side 
of  the  business  world,  where  they  will 
have  much  occasion  to  reduce  mental  con- 
cepts to  written  form  for  reference,  or 
record  purposes  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
the  use  of  others.  This  possibility  might 
solve  our  problem,  but  still  leave  Grade 
Three  for  the  so-called  "shorthand  use"  if 
that  is  ultimately  regarded  as  desirable. 


With  the  increasing  numbers  of  students 
in  our  schools  using  Grade  Two,  it  would 
seem  that  within  the  next  five  years, 
or  so,  we  could  all  observe  and  evaluate 
properly  the  problems  which  Grade  Two 
would  bring,  and  decide  for  our  students 
whether  we  should  then  do  more  in  ac- 
cepting Grade  Three,  or  work  for  some 
other  desirable  solution.  During  some 
such  period  sufficient  numbers  of  students 
who  have  used  Grade  Two  throughout 
their  school  work  will  be  available  for  us 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
It  should  also  be  worth  while  to  do  further 
experimentation  to  see  what  we  can  learn 
about  Grade  Three. 

It  would  also  help,  perhaps,  if  we  might 
have  manuals  for  Grade  Three  produced 
and  distributed  for  experimentation  with 
Grade  Three.  This  suggestion  is  made  as 
no  criticism  of  what  is  now  available,  but 
because  our  experience  with  Grade  Two 
has  been  that  the  approach  and  thinking 
techniques  of  any  one  manual  does  not 
necessarily  serve  all  students  effectively. 
There  is  also  decided  advantage  in  having 
ether  manuals  for  review  and  to  synthesize 
as  students  learn. 

Some  other  ideas  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  are  the  possibility  of  refer- 
ring this  problem  to  the  braille  committee 
of  this  Association  for  solution.  There 
might  also  be  a  special  committee  appoint- 
ed to  deal  with  research  on  the  matter. 
However  we  may  see  fit  to  approach  the 
matter,  it  is  certainly  for  each  of  us  to 
observe,  to  experiment,  and  to  evaluate 
what  is  the  best  way. 

If  we  are  able  to  evolve  a  plan,  or  sys- 
tem, whereby  blind  high  school  students 
who  will  live  as  adults  later,  can  save  more 
time  and  effort  all  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
then  we  shall  all  have  rendered  the  blind 
a  very  real  service. 
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PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  LESSON 
ASSIGNMENT 

O.    J.    HILL,    Ohio 


How  do  you  make  your  lesson  assign- 
ments? It  is  still  a  relative  common 
practice  among  teachers  to  allow  them- 
selves two  or  three  minutes  of  the  class 
period  to  make  the  assignmnet.  Some 
cases  have  been  observed  by  the  writer 
in  which  the  teacher  had  made  no  plans 
for  the  next  day's  work,  unit,  or  project 
until  the  dismissal  bell  sounded.  He  would 
then  raise  his  voice  and  in  desperation 
shout  above  the  din,  "For  tomorrow  study 
pages  26  to  37.  Be  sure  you  know  every- 
thing in  those  pages."  How  vague  and 
useless  is  this  kind  of  assignment  for  the 
pupil.  It  is  worse  than  no  assignment  at 
all.  It  tends  to  create  in  the  pupil's  mind 
an  attitude  of  indifference.  He  perhaps 
feels  that  if  his  teacher  is  not  interested 
enough  to  take  sufficient  time  to  make  a 
clear  assignment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  take  time  to  understand  such 
an  assignment.  Careless  assignments  lack 
that  high  standard  of  professionalism  that 
we  naturally  expect  from  our  teachers.  It 
would  be  perhaps  just  as  sensible  to  ask 
the  class  to  jump  into  the  lake  and  swim 
across  to  the  other  side,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  none  have  attempted  to  swim  be- 
fore. Not  only  does  this  method  fail  to 
give  the  pupil  a  motive  for  engaging  in 
whatever  activity  is  intended,  but  it  re- 
quires him  to  discover  for  himself  what  he 
is  expected  to  do.  Is  there  any  wonder 
pupils  appear  in  class  the  next  day  unpre- 
pared? One  may  at  times  hurry  the  class 
activity,  but  he  should  never  rush  the  as- 
signment. Bagley  says,  "The  teacher  who 
does  not  teach  in  the  assignment  is  forced 
to  teach  in  the  recitation."  To  "teach  in 
the  assignment"  means  that  the  teacher 
is  going  ahead,  indicating  the  way  for  the 
pupils  to  proceed,  suggesting  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  important  prob- 
lems they  v/ill  encounter  and  how  to  meet 
them.  These  features  and  others  make  the 
assignment   a  vital  part  of  the  learning 


activities,    and   cannot   be   ignored   if   ef- 
fective teaching  is  to  ensue. 

It  should  be  observed  at  this  time  that 
nearly  all  plans  for  increasing  pupil  acti- 
vity in  the  learning  processes  are  for  the 
most  part  the  project,  or  unit  method  of 
teaching.  Sometimes  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  activity  plan.  Any  plan  to  be  of  real 
value  should  create  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  provide 
a  means  for  satisfying  that  desire.  To  be 
challenging  it  should  involve  problem- 
solving.  The  problems  may  be  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  class  procedure,  but  "only  when 
individuality  is  recognized  and  spontan- 
eous action  encouraged  does  problem- 
solving  prove  vital." 

The  above  statement  concerning  prob- 
lem solving  serves  to  introduce  another 
method  used  by  some  teachers  for  stimu- 
lating pupil-activity.  It  is  made  somewhat 
like  the  following  illustration:  "For  the 
next  time  we  will  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  You  will  find 
this  subject  treated  on  pages  106  to  108. 
Be  sure  to  tell  about  the  plan  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  plan  of  congress."  While  this 
method  is  somewhat  better  than  the  first, 
it  leaves  the  pupil  in  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  It  would  probably 
be  better  in  this  case  to  use  the  Recon- 
struction Period  as  a  major  topic  and  sub- 
divide it  into  minor  problems  and  ques- 
tions. 

The  third  type  of  method  for  enlisting 
pupil  activity  is  quite  different  from  the 
other  two.  You  have  observed  in  the  form- 
er types  both  were  entirely  a  teacher  acti- 
vity directly  applied.  Under  the  method 
to  be  developed  in  this  paper,  a  plan  is 
suggested  for  projecting  and  planning  the 
assignment  with  full  pupil  participation. 

Frank  W.  Thomas  seems  to  suggest  such 
a  plan  when  he  states:  "Quite  apart  from 
the  tremendous  gain  in  interest  that  comes 
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from  having  the  pupils  formulate  their 
problems  the  advantage  in  clearness  of 
comprehension  is  equally  great.  It  would 
appear  true  that  the  goal  of  all  training  is 
not  to  direct  the  child  in  certain  ways, 
but  to  enable  him  to  be  self-directing." 
Lynch's  comment  adds  another  feature  to 
the  plan.  He  says,  "The  chief  work  of  a 
teacher  is  to  put  the  children  in  the  way 
of  gaining  useful  knowledge.  If  we  are  to 
train  the  young  for  social  life,  the  proper 
method  is  to  surround  them  in  childhood, 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  condition  of  the 
ideal  life  toward  which  we  look." 

Rugg  and  Shumaker  in  their  book  en- 
titled "The  Child-Centered  School"  makes 
this  comment:  "Free  the  legs,  the  arms, 
the  laryne  of  the  child,  and  you  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  freeing  his  mind  and 
spirit."  It  is  quite  obvious  that  Rugg  and 
Shumaker  in  the  above  quotation  are  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  greater  freedom  in  class 
activities. 

In  the  above  quotations  it  should  be 
quite  apparent  that  pupils  "must  feel 
themselves  an  important  part  of  the  plan- 
ning and  directing  if  the  full  worth  of 
the  social  values  is  achieved.  The  develop- 
ment of  participation,  co-operation,  res- 
ponsibility, initiative,  the  drawing  out  of 
creative  ingenuity  and  the  powers  of  ef- 
fectual expression  depends  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  on  actual  experiences."  Frank 
Thomas  says,  "In  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  a  book  the  student  must  seek 
to  frame  the  questions  which  it  answers." 

There  is  really  but  one  effective  way  to 
develop  the  questioning  mind,  and  that  is 
by  practice  in  forming  good  questions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  pupil 
has  reached  high  school  before  he  begins 
this  practice.  A  child  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency for  guessing  ahead  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  read.  By  encouraging  this  tendency 
the  child  should  develop  the  attitude  of 
critical  thinking.  It  should  be  the  teacher's 
duty  to  organize  material  into  large  groups 
or  movements.  Just  what  are  the  essentials 
in  a  subject  like  history  is  still  debatable 
among  educators,  but  the  interest  of  the 
child  seems  to  be  a  very  logical  starting 


point  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  What  should 
be  discarded  and  what  should  be  retained 
must  be  determined  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 
Events  which  may  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance today  may  dwindle  to  insignifi 
cance  tomorrow.  The  teacher  who  selects 
from  the  past  those  things  that  actually 
live  in  the  pupil's  life  today  can't  be  too 
far  from  the  proper  approach.  In  the  new 
type  of  assignment  the  pupil  is  encour- 
aged to  engage  in  forming  his  own  ques- 
tions and  passing  judgment  on  those  of 
his  classmates.  Quite  naturally  he  develops 
from  this  training  a  critical  mind.  He 
learns  to  visualize  problems  involved  and 
a  possible  solution.  He  begins  to  learn 
how  to  phrase  his  statements  into  logical 
order.  He  will  be  less  inclined  to  make 
snap  judgment.  He  will  learn  to  take 
time  to  think  a  problem  through,  and  will 
experience  a  more  sustained  and  delib- 
erate judgment. 

The  plan  proposed  for  making  assign- 
ments with  pupil  participation  has  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1.  Permit  the  pupil  and  teacher  to  plan 
their  work  co-operatively. 

2.  Specific  directions  to  be  presented  so 
that  each  pupil  will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  he  is  to  contribute  to 
the  activity. 

3.  The  method  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  activity  plan  requiring  further  search 
for  information. 

4.  Each  pupil  will  organize  this  mater- 
ial so  that  he  can  form  more  accurate 
conclusions. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  teacher  begins 
the  activity  by  presenting  the  situation 
that  leads  up  to  the  problem.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  approach  and  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  series  of  pertinent 
questions,  properly  timed  and  organized 
so  that  the  whole  series  will  have  contin- 
uity. For  instance,  suppose  it  were  a  prob- 
lem in  history  concerning  the  colonization 
period.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  bring  out  the  privation  and  suffering 
of  the  colonists,  how  their  equipment  was 
inadequate    and   how   their  previous   life 
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disqualified  them  for  living  in  rugged 
wilderness.  Then  the  probilem — "What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  the  leader  of  a 
company  of  colonists  facing  such  a  prob- 
lem?" 

After  the  lead  questions  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  pupils,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  orientate  themselves  with 
references  to  the  subject.  This  will  require 
a  survy  of  reference  books,  maps,  charts, 
and  other  accessible  material.  This  re- 
verses the  old  procedure — now  the  pupil 
asks  the  teacher  the  questions,  instead 
of  the  teacher  "firing"  the  questions  at 
the  pupils. 

The  gathering  of  material  will  be  a 
group  activity.  In  large  classes  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  divide  the  pupils  into  three 
learning  levels; — the  fast,  the  average,  and 
the  slow.  Each  group  may  select  a  leader. 
After  the  quest  for  information  has  been 
completed,  the  material  collected  is 
brought  before  the  class  for  inspection 
and  verification.  If  the  material  presented 
stands  the  test,  it  is  retained  for  classifi- 
cation. If  not,  it  is  thrown  out.  After  suit- 
able material  has  been  selected,  it  is  or- 
ganized into  problems  for  group  confer- 
ences or  class  activity. 

History  has  been  selected  for  illustra- 
ting the  method,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  more  pupil- 
participation  in  all  social  subjects,  as  well 
as  science  and  biology. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  some  attempts 


to  apply  the  project  idea  in  high  school 
has  been  unsuccessful  is  due  to  the  tend- 
ency of  teachers  to  misjudge  the  capacity 
of  the  group  she  is  teaching.  The  "prob- 
lem method  in  history  has  been  given 
a  black  eye  by  giving  to  high  school  pupils 
problems  too  difficult  for  them,  or  too  in- 
definite. Simple  problems  should  be  se- 
lected which  have  a  definite  conclusion. 
At  no  time  should  the  problems  to  be 
considered  go  above  the  experiences  of  the 
group." 

If  we  are  to  expect  an  active  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  the  lesson  assignments,  we 
must  understand  the  child's  reaction  to- 
ward life  about  him  and  in  what  manner 
the  life  that  surrounds  him  can  be  made 
to  function  in  solving  problems  of  his 
life.  In  some  way  we  must  anticipate  what 
problems  the  younger  generation  will  be 
required  to  solve  in  the  future.  It  requires 
a  better  type  of  teaching  to  stimulate 
pupils  to  share  the  burden  of  lesson  plan- 
ning, than  it  does  for  a  teacher  to  be  a  fact 
dispenser. 
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PANEL-AVAILABLE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  WORK  WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

First  Speaker: 
DEAN  E.  DUNCAN  GRIZZELL,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


As  a  background  for  understanding  the 
character  of  the  program  offered  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  the  program  of  the 
School  of  Education.  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation, as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   has   been   assigned   the 


special  function  of  preparing  professional 
staff  members  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  administrative  specialists 
in  higher  institutions.  Twenty-four  spe- 
cialized curriculums  are  provided  in  the 
Five-Year  Program,  forty-six  in  the  Mas- 
ter of  Science  Program  and  twelve  in  the 
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Doctor  of  Education  Program.  All  of 
these  programs  require  careful  and  a 
fairly  rigorous  selection  of  candidates  by 
the  Personnel  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation. The  resources  of  the  University 
are  available  as  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rich  programs  of  professional 
education.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
community  resources  that  may  be  tapped 
in  the  development  of  such  a  varied  and 
extensive  pattern  of  professional  prepara- 
tion. 

In  1943  the  School  of  Education  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind  in  the  development  of  its 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course.  Out  of 
this  original,  limited,  cooperative  effort 
the  present  five-year  curriculum  for  the 
preparation  of  workers  with  the  blind  has 
developed.  A  general  analysis  of  this 
curriculum  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate its  nature  and  scope: 

Group  I: 

General   Subjects 56  semester  credits 

Group    II: 

Professional   Subjects  28  semester  credits 

Group  III: 

Specialization    44  semester  credits 

Group  IV: 

Electives    22  semester  credits 

Group  V 

Physical   Education....     8  semester  credits 

TOTAL    158  semester  credits 

The  table  on  page  4  presents  the  plan 
of  studies  in  detail  as  published  in  the 
School  of  Education  Bulletin,  1950-51, 
page  61.  Strong  features  of  the  program 
are  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  the  offering 
of  courses  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
medical  social  information,  and  the  course 
in  social  case  work  provided  by  the 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  total 
132  semester  hours  including  physical 
education.     The  certification  requirement 


includes  the  work  of  the  fifth  year  and 
amounts  to  158  semester  hours.  Students 
who  wish  to  continue  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  may  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  by  taking 
eight  semester  hours  of  additional  gradu- 
ate work,  and  passing  the  final  examina- 
tions for  the  degree. 

Personnel  services  related  to  this  pro- 
gram are  provided  at  all  stages  of  the 
student's  progress  from  admission  to  the 
University  to  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. After  admission,  the  coordinator 
of  the  program  and  the  dean's  office  co- 
operate continuously  in  aiding  the  stu- 
dent in  curriculum  planning.  The  coun- 
seling service  of  the  University  is  con- 
tinuous in  respect  to  student  health,  hous- 
ing, intellectual  activities,  campus  activi- 
ties, psychological  and  psychiatric  ser- 
vices. The  reading  service  provided  by 
the  Overbrook  School  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  student  in  pursuing  his  aca- 
demic program. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  as- 
pects of  the  student's  experience  is  his 
relation  with  the  faculty.  There  is  every 
evidence  of  a  fine  student-faculty  rela- 
tionship throughout  the  entire  program. 
Although  somewhat  limited,  there  is  also 
a  very  wholesome  and  friendly  relation 
between  the  student  with  sight  handicap 
and  his  more  fortupate  fellow  students. 
This  fine  morale  is  due,  we  think,  to  the 
high  quality  of  student  admitted  to  this 
program.  He  is  respected  because  of  his 
intellectual  competence  and  his  intense 
seriousness  of  purpose.  He  frequently 
sets  the  pace  for  his  fellows. 

The  year  1949-50  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. Sixteen  full-time  students 
have  been  enrolled  at  various  levels.  The 
future  of  the  program  for  the  preparation 
of  workers  with  the  blind  is  bright  in- 
deed. We  in  the  University  look  forward 
with  high  hopes  to  a  continuously  improv- 
ing program.  The  fine  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Overbrook  School  and  the 
many  local  and  state  agencies  is  a  great 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  at  the  University. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  WORKERS 
WITH  THE  BLIND 


Fresh.     Soph.     Junior    Senior     Grad. 
Year      Year       Year       Year       Year 


Group  I     General  Subjects 

Anthropolgy 

Economics 

English  102,  103,  130,  140,  and  choices. 

History  96  and  choices 

Political  Science  1 

Psychology  1 

Sociology  1  or  100,  22,  and  elective 

Group  II     Professional  Subjects 

Education  1 

Education  2 

Education  3 

Education  650 

Education  651 

Education  S670 

Education  S671 

Home  Economics 

Psychology  E3 

Psychology  10 

Group  III     Specialization 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Work 
for  the  Blind 

Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Teaching  Arts  and  Crafts 

Teaching  Braille  and  Typing 

Field  Work  (Practice  Teaching) 

Social  Case  Work  with  the  Blind 

Medical  Social  Information  I  and  II...- 

Other  Social  Work 


Group  IV    Electives 

Group  V    Physical  Education. 
TOTALS 


33 


2 
32 


33 


34 


2 

2 

10 


26 


Second  Speaker: 
EVELYN  C.  MCKAY,  University  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  State  Normal  College 


I  feel  more  than  a  little  diffident  in 
speaking  after  Dean  Grizzell,  because  our 
Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  a  much  simpler  and  less  ambitious  pro- 
gram than  the  one  he  has  just  outlined  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  it  meets  a  felt  need  in  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind. 

The  first  Summer  Course  for  Workers 
with  the  Adult  Blind  was  inaugurated  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 


1942  at  the  request  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  facilities  for  profes- 
sional education  of  workers  with  the  adult 
blind  except  the  Overbrook  Home  Teach- 
er Training  Course,  and  it  was  recognized 
that  many  workers,  already  employed, 
could  not  afford  to  leave  their  jobs  and 
spend  one  or  two  years  in  improving  their 
professional  qualifications.  The  Foundation 
therefore  was  asked  to  set  up  a  summer 
course,  preferably  in  a  central  location  in 
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the  middle  west,  to  which  employed  work- 
ers might  come  for  improvement  of  their 
professional  competence. 

We  began  in  1942  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  the  School  of  Education,  and 
we  owe  much  gratitude  to  Western  Re- 
serve for  its  willingness  to  undertake  a 
new  project  in  an  almost  unexplored  area. 
The  first  year  we  offered  five  courses  and 
had  twenty-one  students,  almost  all  of 
them  home  teachers.  One  of  the  original 
purposes  in  establishing  the  course  was  to 
enable  experienced  home  teachers  to  make 
up  the  academic  subjects  required  for 
home  teachers  certification  under  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  our  original  classes  were  di- 
rected almost  entirely  to  that  end.  We  had 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  the  courses  carried  credit  in 
the  School  of  Education  on  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  level  according  to  the 
status  of  the  individual  student. 

Once  we  had  started  with  the  home 
teachers,  we  soon  recognized  that  some  of 
the  subjects  we  were  offering  would  be 
of  value  to  other  workers  in  this  field. 
Consequently,  the  next  year  we  added  a 
course  in  vocational  guidance,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  vocational  counselors  and  place- 
ment agents,  and  a  course  for  executives, 
feeling  that  even  executives  might  benefit 
by  the  stimulation  of  a  "refresher"  study 
course. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  we  had  out- 
grown the  facilities  available  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  because  of  the 
war,  the  University  was  unable  to  expand 
its  provisions  for  us.  Consequently  we  had 
to  seek  a  new  home,  and  this  we  found 
at  the  Institute  of  Social  Work  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dean  Robert  W.  Kelso,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
Work,  was  an  old-time  friend  of  work  for 
the  blind  and  quickly  understood  our  pur- 
pose and  the  need  for  such  professional 
education  as  we  were  trying  to  make 
available,  and  he  secured  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  other  University  of- 
ficials. 


As  it  happened,  however,  there  was  no 
room  to  house  our  group  on  the  University 
campus  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  Institute  of 
Social  Work,  situated  in  Detroit,  has  no 
campus.  Therefore,  through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  which  is  located  at  Ypsilanti,  lying 
between  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  we  ac- 
commodated at  the  State  Normal  College. 
Since  the  campus  is  smaller  and  less  com- 
plicated than  that  of  the  University,  it  is 
ideal  for  our  purposes,  and  the  College 
has  been  most  hospitable  and  cordial  to 
our  group,  as  have  the  citizens  of  Ypsi- 
lanti. 

By  this  time  we  had  found  that  the  sub- 
jects we  offered  fell  into  two  main  groups 
— (1)  standard  courses  in  social  work  and 
vocational  guidance  which  constitute  basic 
training  for  seeing  students  in  those 
professions  respectively;  and,  (2)  courses 
related  to  the  problems  of  blindness  which 
provide  specialized  training,  not  only  for 
workers  employed  by  agencies  for  blind, 
but  also  for  other  social  workers  and  vo- 
cational counselors  who  find  themselves 
dealing  with  blind  clients. 

In  the  first  group  we  offer  an  orienta- 
tion course  in  The  Field  of  Social  Work,  a 
basic  course  in  Social  Case  Work,  and  op- 
tional courses  in  Medical  Information  and 
Mental  Hygiene;  also  a  basic  course  in 
Vocational  Guidance  for  vocational  coun- 
selors and  placement  agents,  and  a  course 
in  the  Administration  of  Social  Agencies, 
designed  for  executives.  All  of  these  find 
their  counterparts  in  the  standard  curri- 
cula of  schools  of  social  work,  or  schools 
of  personal  work,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  specialized  group,  we  offer  Psy- 
chological Effects  of  Blindness,  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind, 
and  Causes  of  Blindness  and  Their  Social 
Implications,  with  an  additional  optional 
course,  Skills  and  Devices  for  the  Blind. 
While  these  are  important  courses  for 
persons  already  engaged  in  work  with  the 
blind,  they  are  also  equally  important 
for  trained  social  workers  or  trained  voca- 
tional counselors  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  in  our  specialized 
field. 
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In  brief,  we  are  providing  for  two 
groups — experienced  workers  for  the  blind 
who  need  courses  in  the  theory  of  their 
profession,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  train- 
ed social  workers  and  trained  vocational 
counselors  who  need  special  preparation 
for  work  with  blind  people. 

We  have  continued  to  expand  our  range 
of  interest  and  are  now  offering  additional 
courses  designed  primarily  for  home 
teachers,  such  as  Principles  of  Education 
for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  and  a  Braille  Workshop.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  arts 
and  crafts  or  in  braille,  because  we  as- 
sume that  the  student  who  comes  to  us 
has  already  had  basic  training  in  these 
skills  and  expects  from  the  summer  school 
only  a  review,  or  the  opportunity  to  make 
up  some  particular  deficiency  in  his  skills. 

We  are  also  offering  a  special  course 
for  public  assistance  workers,  since  we 
feel  that  administration  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  involving  as  it  does,  the  wel- 
fare of  thousands  of  blind  people  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  annual- 
ly, can  be  more  effectively  done  by  per- 
sons who  have  some  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  arising  out 
of  blindness.  The  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ments of  various  states  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  sending  students  to  this 
course,  and  we  look  for  further  expansion 
when  it  becomes  better  known. 

In  all,  we  are  now  offering  sixteen 
courses — not  all  of  them  in  any  one  year, 
of  course,  because  with  our  limited  reg- 
istration we  could  not  expect  to  do  that. 
We  do,  however,  maintain  a  basic  core  of 
courses  for  home  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fying for  A.A.W.B.  certification,  and  al- 
ternate the  others  as  the  situation  indi- 
cates. We  are  now  beginning  to  set  up 
definite  course  sequences  for  home  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  vocational  counselors, 
and  executives,  respectively. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  provide  train- 
ing for  teachers  of  blind  children  be- 
cause there  are  other  summer  courses 
available  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  been  pleased  to  number  in  our 
student   group,   from   time   to   time,   some 


teachers  from  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  find  our 
curriculum    helpful    in    their    work. 

We  look  forward  to  the  eventual  possi- 
bility of  providing  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional education  for  workers  with  pre- 
school children,  for  workshop  managers, 
and  for  recreation  workers,  as  soon  as 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  these. 

Our  course  is  listed  in  the  regular  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Institute  of  Social  Work,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Social  Work  approved  by  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Students  who  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  Institute  receive  graduate  credit 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  Master's 
degree  in  social  work.  Those  who  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  Institute  (as, 
for  instance,  undergraduates)  receive 
credit  through  the  University  Extension 
Service,  and  these  credits  can  be  convert- 
ed into  undergraduate  credit  in  the  ap- 
propriate department  of  the  University  or 
transferred  to  the  student's  home  college. 

In  the  University  Extension  Service  also 
are  the  three  so-called  "practical"  courses, 
namely,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Braille  Work- 
shop, and  Skills  and  Devices  for  the  Blind. 
These  are  the  only  courses  we  offer  which 
do  not  carry  graduate  credit. 

Most  of  our  instructors  are  drawn  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
— for  instance  the  two  physicians  who  are 
lecturing  for  us  this  year  are  members  of 
the  University  Hospital  staff;  the  instruc- 
tors in  social  work  are  either  from  the 
University  staff  or  prominent  workers  in 
Michigan  social  agencies;  the  psychologist 
is  a  member  of  the  University  faculty,  and 
the  instructor  who  gives  Principles  of 
Education  has  been  teaching  adult  edu- 
cation for  the  University. 

In  the  area  of  specialized  subject  matter, 
the  instructors  have  usually  been  drawn 
from  work  with  the  blind,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Foundation.  They  are  re- 
quired, however,  to  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  other  members  of  the  University 
of   Michigan  faculty. 

As  the  years  go  by,  we  are  becoming 
more    and    more    integrated    in    the    pro- 
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gram  of  the  University,  and  this  is  en- 
tirely to  our  liking,  since  we  feel  that 
the  more  responsibility  the  University 
takes  for  providing  professional  education 
in  this  special  field,  the  more  prestige 
will  attach  to  this  curriculum  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  maintain  high  acade- 
mic  standards. 

You  will  note  that  in  all  this  discussion 
I  have  not  mentioned  supervised  field 
work.  The  reason  for  that  is  simple — we 
do  not  have  any.  It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide field  work  opportunities  in  so  brief 
a  period  as  a  six  weeks'  summer  session, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  attempt  it. 
We  recognize  that  those  students  who 
are  undertaking  full  professional  train- 
ing in  social  work  will  get  their  super- 
vised field  work  during  the  regular  win- 
ter session  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Work 
or  whatever  other  school  of  social  work 
they  may  happen  to  attend,  and  that 
those  who  are  not  proceeding  to  further 
graduate  study  are  usually  experienced 
workers  of  long  standing  who,  presuma- 
bly, are  working  under  supervision  in 
their  home  agencies.  While  supervised 
experience  does  not,  of  course,  take  the 
place  of  the  supervised  field  work  provid- 
ed for  social  work  students,  it  does  offer 
a  practicum  to  balance  the  theoretical 
subjects  taken  in  our  summer  school. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  find  that  our  stu- 
dent group  is  gradually  changing.  Where- 
as, in  the  beginning,  almost  all  our  stu- 
dents were  experienced  workers  already 
employed  who  wished  to  make  up  de- 
ficiencies in  their  theoretical  education, 
we  now  find  that  we  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beginning  students  who  look  to 
us  for  basic  training  and  who  plan  to  pro- 
ceed for  more  advanced  work  later.  We 
have  also  had  some  students  from  schools 
of  social  work  who  came  to  us  for  a  sum- 
mer to  get  the  specialized  courses  on 
blindness  which  they  cannot  get  else- 
where in  the  country,  and  who  trans- 
ferred their  credits  back  to  the  school  of 
social  work  in  which  they  have  matricu- 
lated. We  are  pleaed  to  find  that  some 
students  who  originally  limited  their  am- 
bitions  to   the   minimum   training   neces- 


sary for  a  home  teacher's  certificate  have 
later  expanded  their  horizons  and,  after 
the  taste  of  professional  education  they 
got  with  us,  have  gone  on  to  full-time 
study  in  approved  graduate  schools. 

We  still  get  a  fair  proportion  of  ex- 
perienced workers,  and  we  never  refuse 
to  admit  one  of  these,  however  limited 
his  or  her  background  may  be.  In  this 
connection  our  attitude  is  that  the  worker 
in  question  is  already  employed  in  the 
field,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so  employed  with  or  without  training.  We 
believe  that  she  will  do  a  better  job  with 
such  training  as  we  can  give  her  than 
she  would  without  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
our  responsibility  to  provide  for  such 
workers  the  maximum  opportunities  for 
professional  improvement  which  can  be  of 
benefit  to  them.  Fortunately,  our  arrange- 
ments are  sufficiently  flexible  to  make 
this  possible.  We  do  not  expect  these  stu- 
dents of  limited  background  to  do  bril- 
liant academic  work,  but  we  feel  that  if 
they  get  something  out  of  their  studies 
in  the  way  of  additional  information, 
greater  breadth  of  vision,  increased  skill, 
and  growth  of  personality,  we  are  satis- 
fied. In  other  words,  since  some  of  our 
students  are  far  ahead  of  others  at  the 
starting  point,  we  do  not  expect  them  all 
to  achieve  the  same  goal.  We  measure  the 
individual  student's  success  by  his  prog- 
ress from  his  starting  point  rather  than 
by  his  nearness  to  an  ultimate  goal. 

We  are  keenly  aware  that  what  goes 
on  outside  the  classroom  is  frequently  as 
valuable  as  that  which  takes  place  within 
it,  and  that  the  extra-curricular  activities, 
both  organized  and  unorganized,  in  which 
the  students  participate,  are  one  of  the 
important  features  of  a  summer  session. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  has  been 
most  hospitable  in  including  our  students 
and  faculty  in  all  campus  affairs,  and 
in  addition  our  student  group  develops  a 
simple  social  life  of  its  own.  Among  the 
most  valuable  phases,  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion are  the  opportunities  for  "bull  ses- 
sions" or  "chewing  the  rag"  which  take 
place   among  the   students  in  the   dormi- 
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tories.  In  addition,  our  sighted  students 
have  told  us  that  they  attach  the  great- 
est value  to  the  opportunity  for  living 
and  working  with  blind  persons  of  pro- 
fessional level,  and  that  this  has  given 
them  a  totally  new  view  of  the  problems 
of  blindness  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
blind.  Most  of  them  had  known  blind 
people  only  as  clients,  not  as  colleagues, 
and  the  two  relationships  are  of  course 
quite  different. 

For  several  years  we  have  averaged 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  students  each 
summer,  although  this  year  we  have 
dropped  back  to  thirty-six.  We  are  not 
anxious  to  have  the  enrollment  go  above 
fifty,  because  we  feel  that  if  the  group 
becomes  too  large  the  opportunity  for 
personal  contact  with  other  students  and 
with  the  faculty  members  will  be  lost. 

Our  students  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  foreign  countries 
as  well.  We  have  had  as  many  as  twenty 
states  represented  in  one  summer  session, 
and  have  at  various  times  had  students 
from  Brazil,  Greece,  Nicaragua,  Canada, 
and,  this  year,  from  Israel — a  young  blind 
man  who  is  going  back  to  help  organize 
work  for  the  blind  in  that  new-old  country. 

The  proportion  of  seeing  students  in 
our  group  has  gradually  increased.  Last 
year  they  were  in  equal  numbers  with 
the  blind.  This  year  sixteen  of  our  thirty- 
six  students  have  normal  vision.  Similar- 
ly, the  academic  level  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  has  gradually  risen,  and  this  year 
we  are  happy  to  note  that  twenty-four 
of  the  thirty-six  enrolled  are  college  grad- 
uates. We  have  this  year  one  student 
and,  in  previous  years  have  had  several, 
who  had  already  received  their  Masters' 
degrees  from  approved  schools  of  social 
work  but  still  felt  the  need  of  specialized 
training  in  the  problems  of  blindness. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram which  we  consider  of  greatest  im- 
portance although  it  is  not  presented 
definitely  in  any  one  of  the  courses 
I  have  mentioned.  That  is  our  effort  to 
help  these  students  to  develop  professional 
attitudes.  Whether  they  are  home  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  teachers  of  blind  child- 


ren, vocational  counselors,  placement 
agents,  or  executives,  they  are  members 
of  their  respective  professions,  and  we 
try  to  permeate  the  entire  curriculum 
with  an  awareness  of  this  fact.  We  keep 
in  mind,  for  instance,  the  characteristics 
of  a  profession  as  stated  many  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Abram  Flexner.  His  statement 
has  been  reworded  and  quoted  many 
times,  but  its  truth  remains  undiminished. 
You  will  remember  that  Dr.  Flexner  nam- 
ed the  criteria  for  a  profession  as  follows: 

1.  A  professional  group  engages  in  in- 
tellectual work  rather  than  routine 
mechanical  practices,  and  in  this  in- 
tellectual work  a  large  measure  of 
personal  responsibility  is  assumed; 

2.  A  professional  group  draws  its  material 
from  science  and  learning  rather  than 
from  tradition  and  everyday,  common- 
place experience; 

3.  These  scientific  materials  are  applied 
to  achieve  practical  ends; 

4.  A  professional  group  develops  an  edu- 
cationally transmissible  content  and 
technique; 

5.  A  profession  develops  a  body  of  scien- 
tific data  with  a  literature  of  criticism 
and  analysis  of  it; 

6.  The  members  of  the  profession  tend 
to  organize  themselves,  become  class 
conscious,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  advancement  of  professional  inter- 
ests through  the  preservation  of  the 
recognized  ethical  standards,  through 
criticism  of  method,  and  through  so- 
cial and  professional  association  with 
one  another;  and 

7..  A  professional  group  is  influenced  by 
questions  of  public  interest. 

It  is  this  last  item,  more  than  any  other, 
which  we  strive  to  keep  before  the  minds 
of  our  students — that  a  professional  group 
is  motivated  by  the  public  interest  not  by 
self  interest.  If  we  succeed  in  making 
these  workers  even  partially  conscious  of 
this  basic  concept,  I  believe  that  through 
them  we  shall  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  people  whom  we  are 
all  dedicated  to  serve. 
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Third  Speaker: 
ROLAND   H.   SPAULDING,   New  York   University 


The  rehabilitation  of  a  person  of  im- 
paired abilities  may  be  thought  of  as 
involving  four  phases:  hospitalization  and 
medical  treatment;  functional  reeducation 
or  therapy;  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
ing, and  placement  and  follow  up. 

At  New  York  University  we  have  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
associated  with  each  of  these  phases.  In 
our  medical  school,  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation, 
are  the  programs  for  the  training  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  The  School  of  Education 
has  programs  for  the  training  of  physical 
and  occupational  therapists,  corrective 
therapists,  vocational  counselors,  teachers 
and  practitioners,  and  placement  person- 
nel. The  case  work  and  clinical  practice 
of  the  people  being  trained  in  the  School 
of  Education  is  carried  on  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine and  Rehabilitation,  veterans  hospitals 
on  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  Bronx.  Num- 
erous other  hospitals  and  tuberculosis 
sanatoriums  also  furnish  our  students  an 
opportunity  for  case  work  and  clinical 
practice. 

In  the  School  of  Education  we  have  a 
program  for  the  training  of  clinical  psy- 
chologists who  do  their  case  work  in  men- 
tal hospitals  throughout  the  area.  We  do 
not  have  a  program  for  the  training  of 
either  medical  or  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, but  other  schools  within  the  area  do 
have  such  programs. 

Our  concept  of  rehabilitation  holds  that 
good  rehabilitation  is  achieved  by  team 
work  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the 
various  professions  mentioned  above.  We 
seek,  therefore,  to  have  these  people  work 
together  as  a  team  in  their  case  work  and 
clinical  practice  to  the  end  that  the  im- 
paired person  may  be  treated  as  a  whole 
individual  with  human  aspirations  as  well 
as  an  impaired  body. 


Your  speaker,  as  director  of  the  curri- 
culum in  vocational  rehabilitation,  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  training  of 
vocational  counselors,  vocational  train- 
ing officers,  placement  personnel,  and 
research  in  these  areas.  Since  the  inception 
of  our  program,  some  eight  years  ago, 
15  blind  individuals  have  undergone,  and 
are  undergoing,  preparation  for  work  in 
these  fields.  They  have  been  asked  to 
meet  the  same  standards  required  of 
everyone,  and  have  done  so  to  an  ad- 
mirable degree.  Many  of  them  have  com- 
pleted their  work  and  hold  responsible 
positions  in  the  field. 

While  we  have  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor's  Degree,  we  have  discouraged 
all  except  mature  people,  30  years  of  age 
or  over,  from  entering  these  curriculums. 
Most  of  our  student  body,  therefore,  la 
made  up  of  people  seeking  either  Masters' 
or  Doctor's  Degrees.  Each  program  is  made 
up  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
individual's  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, work  experience,  and  professional 
accomplishments.  This  enables  us  to  adapt 
an  individual's  program  to  his  needs  and 
to  his  maximum  development. 

Needless  to  say,  such  success  as  we  have 
achieved  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
cooperation  given  us  by  the  various  hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums,  and  other  agencies 
which  have  cooperated  with  us  in  furnish- 
ing the  individual  student  good  case  work 
and  clinical  practice.  The  various  depart- 
ments in  the  School  of  Education  have 
also  cooperated  in  a  team  work  effort  to 
give  the  student  a  well  rounded  back- 
ground of  information  to  the  end  that  the 
student  may  reach  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  his  case  work  and  clinical  practice 
as  he  strives  to  assist  an  individual  in  his 
total  rehabilitation. 
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PANEL-WHAT  THE  EXECUTIVE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 

SEE  IN  PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  WORKERS 

WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

SPEAKER: 
C.  MARION  KOHN,  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance 


When  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  topic 
assigned  to  me  on  this  panel,  my  mind 
went  back  to  some  of  the  pioneers  in 
social  work  and  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  eminent  people  were  trailblazers  in 
the  field  of  human  relations.  Their  re- 
markable teachings  have  left  indelible 
impressions  upon  the  development  of  these 
two  fields. 

In  their  day,  the  concept  of  helping  was 
one  in  which  a  great  deal  was  done  for 
blind  people,  and  they  had  less  active 
participation  in  determining  their  own 
futures.  Today  the  concept  of  helping  in- 
volves a  relationship  in  which  the  person 
being  helped  is  left  more  free  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  determining  his  future 
plans  for  himself. 

Our  ideology,  method,  and  performance 
in  social  work  have  changed  from  the 
time  when  those  pioneers  blazed  their 
trails.  The  growing  complexity  of  modern 
living,  of  modern  social  structure,  has 
forced  us  to  make  many  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  The  greater  en- 
lightenment we  have  today  concerning  the 
factors,  which  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
personality,  has  enabled  us  also  to  make 
many  changes  with  insight  and  purpose- 
fulness. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  flux  and  change 
which  modern  living,  and,  therefore,  social 
work  also  entails,  there  are  certain  basic, 
stable,  personal  qualifications  which  the 
would-be  social  worker  must  possess  be- 
fore beginning  in  his  chosen  profession. 
These  factors  are  embodied  in  a  basic 
social  philosophy  which  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  personal  as  well  as  of 
his  professional  being.  This  philosophy 
means  a  belief  that  everyone  is  entitled 
to    an    adequate    living — food,    clothing. 


shelter,  education,  recreation — to  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  these  essentials 
through  the  work  of  the  hands  and  the 
exercise  of  the  mind.  It  means  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  and  significance  of  every 
member  of  the  human  race.  And  it  follows 
that  the  would-be  worker  must  be  free 
from  prejudice  against  any  race  and  any 
religion. 

Only  when  he  possesses  this  basic  social 
philosophy  is  he  ready  to  accept  profes- 
sional training.  Just  as  the  teacher  gets 
his  professional  training  in  a  school  of 
education,  so  the  social  worker  goes  to 
a  school  of  social  work.  There  he  gains 
competence  through  a  learning  and  train- 
ing process.  There  he  acquires  the  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  self-discipline  which  are 
the  tools  of  his  profession. 

The  knowledge  in  his  field,  accumulated 
over  the  years,  is  brought  to  the  worker 
through  the  study  of  literature  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  teachers.  Along 
with  his  more  basic  studies,  he  is  famili- 
arized with  the  nature  of  medical  prob- 
lems as  they  apply  to  his  clients,  social 
research,  psychiatry;  and  the  role  of  the 
social  worker  in  treatment,  economic 
problems,  labor  relations,  and  the  history 
of  social  work,  etc.  For  the  worker  with 
the  blind  we  may  add  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind,  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
psychological  effects  upon  these  blind 
since  birth,  community  attitudes  toward 
blindness,  and  the  social  factors  in  home 
teaching  and  rehabilitation. 

This  material  becomes  vital  to  the  stu- 
dent workers  as  it  is  applied  in  field  work 
under  the  supervision  and  as  it  becomes 
a  real  part  of  his  professionel  self.  Through 
his    school    and    field    work    he    evolves 
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an  acceptance  of  behavior  which  is  quite 
different  from  his  own.  He  learns  the  most 
indispensable  of  all  lessons  which  anyone 
who  works  with  people  must  understand: 
the  ability  to  evaluate  people  and  their 
problems  objectively,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  display  a  warmth  of  personality 
and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  are  as- 
surances of  sympathetic  understanding. 

I  have  covered  very  briefly  up  to  this 
time  the  qualities  which  an  executive 
would  expect  of  any  newly  trained  worker 
entering  an  agency  working  with  the 
blind.  After  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
staff,  he  must  acquire  a  feeling  of  identi- 
ty with  the  agency,  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
validity  of  what  his  agency  has  to  offer. 
Then  he  does  his  work  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  that  makes  it  infinitely  more  pene- 
trating. 

Now  he  is  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
agency  staff.  He  participates  with  the 
other  staff  members  in  planning  and  sug- 
gesting changes  that  will  make  the  ser- 
vices more  effective,  or,  even  in  suggest- 
ing additional  services  which,  he  feels 
the  agency,  with  its  existing  facilities,  can 
and  needs  to  supply.  He  will  carry  out 
research  projects  in  his  agency  in  order 
to  clarify  a  particular  phase  of  the  work 
he  is  doing,  or  in  order  to  help  interpret 
the  agency's  work  to  the  community. 

He  can  never  forget  that  his  agency 
offers  specialized  services.  Other  agencies 
offer  different  services,  and  he  must  have 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  these  ser- 
vices readily  available.  When  his  agency 
does  not  offer  a  service  which  the  client 
needs,  the  worker  must  use  his  skill  in 
preparing  the  client  for  the  service  of 
another  agency;  and,  at  the  proper  psy- 
chological moment,  help  the  client  to 
take  on  the  new. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  addi- 
tional important  qualities  which  I  feel 
the  worker  must  possess  in  helping  blind 
people.  First  and  foremost,  the  worker 
must  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind.  He  must  have  a  real  interest  in  the 
problems  which  are  exclusively  theirs 
because    of   their   visual   impairment.    He 


must  have  an  awareness  of  the  psychology 
of  those  who  have  been  blind  since  birth. 
Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  person  blind  from  infancy  may,  at 
times,  need  different  help  than  the  person 
who  became  blind  in  adulthood.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  learn  to  work  with  blind 
people  of  any  age.  Since  the  preponderant 
number  of  our  clients  is  over  the  age  of 
fifty,  the  worker  must  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rehabilitating  the  older,  as 
well  as  the  younger  members  of  the  group. 
The  worker  must  be  aware  of  the  prevail- 
ing attitudes  in  the  community  toward 
blind  people. 

A  substantial  degree  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  etiology  and  treatment  of  vis- 
ual defects  is  also  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  worker.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
worker  should  function  as  an  ophthalmo- 
logist with  respect  to  his  clients.  Quite 
the  contrary.  A  well  trained  worker  is 
punctilious  about  remaining  in  his  own 
field  and  recognizing  his  limitations.  How- 
ever, if  he  has  a  workable  knowledge 
concerning  visual  conditions  and  their 
concomitant  factors,  a  knowledge  as  to 
the  hereditary  nature  of  certain  eye  con- 
ditions, of  early  symptoms  of  eye  trouble, 
of  the  dangers  of  infection,  he  will  help 
his  client  to  seek  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment so  that  blindness  may  be  averted. 
It  is  also  essential  for  the  worker  to  keep 
current  with  the  many  new  practices  and 
devices  for  the  blind  so  that  he  can  ap- 
praise his  client  for  their  availability. 

A  further  issue  with  which  the  worker 
must  certainly  concern  himself  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  blind  client  and 
seeing  persons,  particularly  members  of 
his  own  family.  Since  seeing  people  so 
often  assume  attitudes  of  over-protection 
or  rejection  toward  blind  people,  the 
worker  must  help  the  client  understand 
the  feelings  behind  these  attitudes  so 
that  he  will  not  be  so  troubled  when  en- 
countering them.  Either  attitude  denies 
the  blind  person  his  identity  as  a  res- 
ponsible adult,  capable  in  equal  degree 
with  a  sighted  person  of  self  determina- 
tion and  self  development. 
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At  all  times,  however,  the  worker  must 
remember  that  blindness  does  not  place 
individuals  in  a  category  that  makes  them 
essentially  different  from  other  people. 
Although  blindness  places  a  relatively 
similar  physical  handicap  on  all  those  af- 
fected, still  the  emotional  problems  that 
evolve  differ  tremendously  from  one  per- 
son to  the  next.  The  worker  must  realize 
that,  as  with  any  other  handicap,  blind- 
ness may  or  may  not  lead  to  alterations 
of  behavior,  personality,  and  mental  and 
emotional  development.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  blind  per- 
son is  able  to  accept  his  physical  handi- 
cap, and,  to  the  degree  to  which  he  makes 
his  orientation  to  the  world  around  him. 
Often  blindness  may  not  even  be  the  basic 
leason  for  a  client's  problem.  His  prob- 
lem may  be  rooted  in  some  totally  dif- 
ferent area  and  blindness  may  be  the  fac- 
tor that  brings  the  problem  to  the  surface. 

At  this  point  I  believe  I  have  really 
completed  my   assignment,   but  I  should 


like  to  add  one  thought.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
professionally  trained  social  workers, 
blind  and  seeing,  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
Most  executives  are  faced  with  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  trained  staff.  They  must, 
therefore,  take  on  a  greater  responsibility 
in  striving  to  maintain  a  highly  efficient 
program.  I  believe  that  there  are  a  number 
of  things  the  executive  can  do  about  this. 
He  must  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
the  supervision  given  to  workers.  He  can 
provide  inservice  training  courses  to  sup- 
ply the  lacks  which  he  finds  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  staff.  He  can  give  his 
workers  opportunities  to  attend  refresher 
courses  and  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas 
with  other  workers  in  their  own  and 
allied  professions. 

Regardless  of  training,  however,  the 
executive  must  seek  in  each  of  his  workers 
that  quality  which  indicates  intellectual 
integrity  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION  IN 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GABRIEL   FARRELL,    Perkins 


As  this  report  has  been  moved  forward 
and  inserted  in  this  evening's  meeting,  I 
want  to  make  it  as  brief  as  possible.  For 
that  reason  I  will  make  a  chronological 
statement  of  activities.  This  will  not  only 
make  the  report  more  concise  but  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  procedure  followed  in 
advancing  my  measure  through  the  United 
Nations. 

You  will  recall  that  an  International 
Conference  of  workers  for  the  blind,  on 
the  adult  level,  was  held  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England  in  August  of  last 
year.  This  conference,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  eighteen  countries,  drew  up 
a  minimum  program  of  work  for  the 
blind,  establishing  standards  which  any 
country  planning  work  for  the  blind  ought 
to     have.     This     program,     unanimously 


adopted,  was  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  approval  with  additional  recom- 
mendations suggesting  projects  which 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  field  of  the 
blind  under  Article  58  (1),  including  a 
rehabilitation  center  to  be  established  in 
some  nation.  This  report,  including  the 
recommendations  was  considered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Commission  V  held 
in  December,  1949.  The  Social  Commis- 
sion, on  December  9,  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  develop  a  program  of 
work  for  the  blind  including  a  plan  for 
a  demonstration  project,  and  to  report  to 
Social  Commission  VI  on  the  progress 
of  the  plan  in  detail  together  with  esti- 
m.ated  costs.  This  Commission  also  rec- 
ommended to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  the  report  of  the  Oxford  Confer- 
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ence  and  asked  the  Council  to  recognize 
the  interest  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  I  were  engaged 
by  the  United  Nations  as  Consultants  to 
draw  up  for  the  Secretary-General  the 
requested  program  and  to  outline  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  This  program  was  received 
by  the  Secretary-General  and  referred  to 
a  meeting  of  the  allied  agencies — 
UNESCO,  WHOILO,  and  others,  held  in 
Geneva  in  March,  1950.  These  organiza- 
tions had  also  been  giving  thougnt  to  a 
program  lor  the  blind.  Alt  of  these  were 
integrated  and  somie  revisions  made  for 
referral  of  the  report  to  Social  Commis- 
sion VI,  which  met  in  New  York  the  last 
of  April  and  the  first  part  of  May,  1950. 

Social  Commission  VI  was  not  as  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  a  program  for  the 
blind  as  Social  Commission  V,  and  it  did 
not  endorse  the  immediate  setting  up  of 
the  demonstration  center.  A  small  appro- 
priation was  made,  however,  to  impla- 
ment  a  section  on  the  blind  with  the 
Division  of  Social  Activities.  A  report  with 
lecommendations  of  Social  Commission  VI 
will  be  submitted  to  the  eleventh  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
will  meet  in  Geneva  in  July.  There  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  among  some  of  the 
leaders  to  go  beyond  the  recommendations 
of  the  Social  Commission  VI  insofar  as 
the  blind  are  concerned  and  to  try  to  get 
the  Council  to  give  consideration  to  the 
more  favorable  recommendations  of  So- 
cial Commission  VI. 

I  spent  most  of  the  month  of  April  in 
Iran,  going  to  that  country  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Council  for  Social 
Welfare,  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  to  lay  out  a  program  for  the 
education  of  blind  children.  As  I  was  go- 
ing there  it  was  suggested  by  officials  of 
the  United  Nations  that  I  might  look  over 
that  country  as  a  possible  site  for  the 
proposed  demonstration  center  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  blind  persons.  The  condi- 
tions in  that  country  seemed  favorable  for 
such  a  center;  first  because  there  was  a 


genuine  interest  to  do  something  for  the 
blind  already  established  and  secondly,  it 
is  a  strategic  center  among  the  Arabic- 
speaking  group  of  countries  to  which  rep- 
resentatives of  these  countries  might  go 
for  the  training  which  is  part  of  the  dem- 
onstration program.  In  my  report  on  the 
situation  in  Iran,  I  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation and  advised  the  government  to 
make  application  for  this  center.  I  have 
also  advised  the  United  Nations  officials 
of  the  suitability  of  the  country  for  the 
project. 

On  my  way  to  Iran  I  stopped  in  Paris 
to  confer  with  officials  of  UNESCO.  I  had 
a  conference  with  Senor  Torres  Bodet, 
Director-General  of  UNESCO,  regarding 
fields  of  work  within  the  area  of  the 
blind  that  this  organization  might  under- 
take, with  special  reference  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
summer  of  1951.  The  chief  activity  of 
UNESCO  in  the  field  of  the  Wind  per- 
tained to  a  project  of  trying  to.  develop 
an  international  system  of  braille.  This 
was  headed  by  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  of 
New  Zealand  who  has  carried  on  work 
for  the  blind  in  India  during  World  War 
II  and  had  made  a  survey  of  China  prior 
to  that.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
liie  charts  that  had  been  drawn  up  and  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  field 
of  a  uniform  braille  system.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  possible  unifor- 
mity of  braille  within  the  countries  using 
Arabic  script,  which  is  very  encouraging 
and  had  a  particular  bearing  on  my  in- 
terest in  Iran.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  seven  systems  of  braille  in  Arabic 
speaking  countries,  four  reading  from  right 
to  left  and  three  reading  from  left  to 
right,  but  at  a  meeting  held  a  week  prior 
to  my  visit,  representatives  of  these  coun- 
tries agreed  to  approach  the  problem  of 
uniformity. 

At  the  International  Conference  held  in 
Oxford  last  August  there  were  a  small 
number  of  men  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  It  was  their  feeling 
that  there   would  be   value   in  having   a 
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Conference  of  persons  interested  prima- 
rily in  the  education  of  blind  children, 
with  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  a  set 
ol  standards  for  the  education  of  blind 
youth,  similar  to  those  drawn  up  by  the 
Oxford  Conference,  on  the  adult  level.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  conference  convening 
in  the  summer  of  1951.  As  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  I  have  been  working  on 
tiie  financial  aspects  of  this  Conference, 
and  other  steps  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  before  the  meeting  call  can  go 
out.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  a  Conference 
will  be  possible  and  that  we  may  have 
representatives  of  many  nations  attending. 

While  returning  from  Iran  I  stopped  in 
Amsterdam,  to  see  Dr.  Zeper  of  the  school 
at  Bussum,  fifteen  miles  outside  of  Am- 
sterdam, as  that  has  been  proposed  as 
a  place  for  the  meeting.  I  found  a  splen- 
did school  there,  a  very  generous  offer  of 
hospitality  and  other  factors  which  would 
make  Amsterdam  a  favorable  place  for 
such  a  gathering. 

In  addition  to  the  steps  being  taken 
to  set  up  a  program  of  the  blind  within 
the  Division  of  Social  Activities  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  related  above,  there 
has  been  interest  in  the  blind  through  the 
Committee    on    Physically    Handicapped 


Children.  The  work  of  this  Committee 
goes  back  to  a  program  carried  out  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  also  has  been 
connected  with  UNRRA  activities.  This 
Committee  was  requested  by  the  Social 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  "the 
welfare  and  re-education  of  children  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  or  in  moral 
danger."  This  was  approved  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  at  its  fourth 
session  held  in  March,  1948.  Authority 
has  been  given  for  this  Committee  to 
undertake  the  recommended  study  and  it 
has  been  proposed  to  start  immediately 
with  a  survey  of  conditions  among  blind 
children,  taking  up  the  other  physical 
handicaps  at  a  later  time.  I  have  been 
asked  to  serve  as  Special  Consultant  in 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  this 
survey  and  spent  last  Monday  at  the 
United  Nations,  outlining  procedure.  It 
is  our  hope  that  through  this  study  val- 
uable information  can  be  obtained  re- 
garding the  conditions  among  blind  child- 
ren, and  recommendations  made  that  will 
improve  their  lot  throughout  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  keep 
members  of  the  A.A.I.B.  informed  of  these 
activities  and  to  enlist  their  understanding 
and  support  in  whatever  may  be  done  to 
uplift  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all  areas 
and  in  all  countries. 


THE  EARLY  INTRODUCTION  OF  GRADE  TWO 

BRAILLE 

PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Kentucky 


Probably  more  has  been  written  and 
said  pro  and  con  regarding  this  topic 
than  about  any  other  subject  since  the 
discussions  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee twenty  years  ago.  Braille  has  a 
way  of  doing  strange  things  to  us,  and 
any  alteration  or  deviation  from  the  usual 
causes  undue  concern  by  teachers  and 
educators  of  blind  children.  However,  if 
we  or  braille  ever  arrive  at  the  point 
where  there  is  no  further  need  for  study 


or  change,  then  we  had  all  better  move  on 
to  other  fields. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  project  undertaken 
by  the  Braille  Committee  in  1947,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  at  no  time  in  our  dis- 
cussions was  any  change  in  braille  pro- 
posed. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  statement 
will  clarify  the  situation  for  many  op- 
ponents of  the  method  of  introducing 
grade  two  braille  to  primary  children. 
Cries  were  heard  from  far  and  near  of 
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another  "braille  war"  when  eight  schools 
ventured  to  begin  a  cooperative  study  on 
this  method  of  reading.  This  was  farthest 
from  the  intentions  of  the  group  of  teach- 
ers who  came  from  Louisville  and  drew 
up  a  tentative  course  of  study  and  sche- 
dule for  the  teaching  of  reading  grade  two 
braille.  This  was  no  revolution!  This  was 
merely  the  concerted  action  of  a  group 
of  progressive  teachers  and  schools  inter- 
ested in  affording  their  students  the  bene- 
fit of  improving  the  slow,  laborious,  pro- 
cess of  learning  to  read  braille  at  three 
different   levels,    and    in   many    cases    in 
three   different  forms.   Failure   to   recog- 
nize the  inconsistency  of  teaching  read- 
ing in  a  method  least  interesting  to  the 
children  seemed  to  be  an  obvious  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  Many 
teachers  had  long  been  plagued  with  in- 
quiries from  alert  children  who,  reading 
beyond  their  grade  level,  had  encounter- 
ed some  of  the  mysterious   contractions. 
Not  only  had  they  encountered  them,  but 
they  had  become  familiar  with  them  either 
by  reasoning  out  the  context  of  the  usage 
or    asking    older    students    the    meaning. 
Thus,   in  many   cases   it  was  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  teacher  to  learn  that  these 
contractions    were    no    longer   forbidden; 
that  they  no  longer  could  not  be  mention- 
ed in  class  or  told  to  the  young  reader 
when    he    asked    about   them.    This    was 
really  braille  as  the  youngster  was  going 
to  read  it  in  all  of  his  upper  grade  texts; 
therefore,  why   shouldn't  he  learn   it   as 
quickly   and   as   early   as   possible?   Why 
must  his  reading  growth  and  experience 
be   retarded    simply  because   it   had   not 
been  the  method  of  teaching  reading  used 
in  years   past?    School   teachers,   schools, 
and  school  administrators  must  soon  real- 
ize that  resistance  to  any  change  is  mere- 
ly failure  to  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
provement and  progress.  Time  worn  ac- 
ceptance of  previous  standards  as  being 
the  only  procedure  can  lead  to  but  one 
thing — complete  stagnation  of  growth  in 
learning. 

Perhaps    the    "back-yard    research"    of 
our  grade  two  braille  project,  as  it  has 


been  so  aptly  named,  would  never  be 
accepted  by  any  universal  measurements 
of  research.  It  certainly  was  not  scientific; 
it  was  not  ponderous  in  movement  and 
voluminous  in  words;  it  was  not  even  set 
up  on  norms,  indicies,  controls,  or  with 
extensive  study  of  finger  perception.  Some 
attempt  was  made,  however,  at  practical 
evaluation  of  information  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  beginning  such 
a  program.  A  thorough  enumeration  and 
frequency  of  occurrence  count  of  the  con- 
tractions which  would  appear  in  the  texts 
to  be  introduced  was  available.  Some  dis- 
cussion centered  on  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  difficulty  of  contractions, 
and  whether  a  text  should  be  especially 
written  which  would  gradually  introduce 
the  contractions  in  the  order  of  difficulty. 
This  naturally  brought  up  the  question  of 
who  would  or  could  determine  the  diffi- 
culty of  one  contraction  over  another  and 
on  what  basis?  Rather  than  to  make  any 
such  scientific  study  on  this  question  our 
group  chose  the  unorthodox  approach  and 
proceeded  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis  that 
the  primary  books  to  be  used  should  be 
embossed  as  they  were  writen  by  the  au- 
thor, assuming  that  we  could  not  ignore 
the  previous  word-study  and  vocabulary 
work  already  done  by  the  publisher  and 
the  author. 

Proceeding  on  this  ground  the  project 
mushroomed  during  the  past  two  years 
into  a  movement  of  major  proportions. 
Book  orders  indicate  that  only  six  schools 
and  a  very  few  classes  have  failed  to  in- 
troduce this  form  of  reading  to  their  be- 
ginning children.  Material  is  now  available 
in  all  subject  matter  courses  and  supple- 
mentary reading  books  are  rapidly  being 
embossed  to  care  for  the  leisure  reading 
hours  of  these  new  little  readers  who  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  our  old  library 
books  in  full  spelling  or  with  only  partial 
contractions.  The  storm  seems  to  have 
been  weathered  now  and  the  growth  of 
the  experiment  has  spread  from  teacher  to 
teacher  and  from  school  to  school  until  it 
would  seem  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  be- 
fore this  method  of  teaching  reading  will 
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be  established  as  the  most  sound  approach 
to  this  most  difficult  of  all  our  teaching 
problems. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  have  had  a 
part  in  this  particular  movement  within 
our  schools.  Far  too  often  and  sometimes 
justifiably  so,  we  have  been  criticized  for 
sitting  back  and  letting  others  take  the 
risk  of  a  forward  step.  Let  us  not  be  too 
involved  with  our  own  realm  of  activities 
to  be  unable  to  take  the  initiative  which 


might  lead  us  to  do  a  better  job.  No  one 
school  or  no  one  teacher  alone  can  possibly 
devise  a  well  rounded  program  in  all  the 
varied  subject  matter  fields  of  teaching. 
Cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas  among 
schools  and  teachers  is  most  healthy  and 
will  bring  good  to  all  concerned.  We  are, 
after  all,  actually  a  big  school  system  of 
many  individual  schools  attempting  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  end — the  best  educational 
program  for  all  of  our  students. 


GIRL  SCOUT  TROOPS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

ELINOR  L.  THOMAS,  National  Representative 


Tonight  there  is  gathered  together 
around  a  campfire  in  the  cool  Westchester 
Hills  of  New  York  State  a  group  of  leaders 
from  the  Girl  Scout  Guide  Movements  of 
eleven  different  countries  of  the  world. 
Whether  dressed  in  the  native  costumes 
of  such  homelands  as  India,  Switzerland 
and  Japan,  or  wearing  the  official  Girl 
Scout  uniform  of  their  respective  country, 
they  have  come  to  realize  through  living 
together  for  the  past  two  weeks  at  our 
National  Training  School,  studying  and 
discussing  the  girls  in  their  own  troops 
back  home,  that  children  are  basically 
the  same  the  world  over.  They  play  simi- 
lar games,  they  sing  similar  songs,  they 
enjoy  the  solemnity  of  ceremonies,  and 
they  express  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  the 
same  way.  In  addition,  they  all  have  the 
need  for  a  sense  of  security — of  being 
loved,  of  belonging  to  a  family  and  a 
group;  and  a  chance  to  express  those 
basic  needs  in  a  constructive  and  health- 
ful way. 

While  such  international  conferences 
are  important  and  helping  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  international  friendship  on  our 
most  fertile  soil — in  the  minds  of  children 
'round  the  world — we  need  not  look  out- 
side the  country  to  find  children  who,  for 
many  reasons  and  because  of  many  cir- 
cumstances, may  not  be  having  the  op- 
portunity which  will  provide  them  all  of 
these  things. 


It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
the  Child's  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn  up 
during  the  1930  White  House  Conference 
on  Children,  which  included  a  reference 
to  the  handicapped  child  as  one  who  had 
the  right  "to  grow  up  in  a  world  which 
does  not  set  him  apart  ....  but  which  wel- 
comes him  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every 
child,  which  offers  him  identical  privileges 
and  identical  responsibilities." 

The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Girl  Scout  Organization  to  extend  its  pro- 
gram into  Residential  Schools,  institutions, 
and  hospitals  followed  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  above  stated  Child's  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  end  of  1931  showed  us  with  sixty- 
four  (64)  registered  troops  in  this  category, 
and'  today,  less  than  twenty  years  later, 
we  have  some  278  troops  in  Residential 
Schools  and  other  institutions.  The  exten- 
sion of  Girl  Scouting  into  Residential 
Schools  was  made  possible  when  we  found 
that  the  same  basic  program  designed  for 
all  girls  was  transferable  into  the  Resi- 
dential School  setting,  and  the  values  to 
these  children  could  be  equally  as  great 
as  to  the  children  who  got  their  education 
in  other  kinds  of  schools  in  this  country. 
Part  of  the  philosophy  of  this  program  is 
that  it  be  kept  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  a  variety  of  kinds  of  children  from  a 
variety  of  different  backgrounds. 

The  premise  on  which  the  Girl  Scout 
Movement  stands  in  this  country  and  in 
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the  world  is  a  code  of  ethics  expressed  in 
the  Promise  and  Laws.  Through  this  code 
of  ethics  and  an  accompanying  program 
of  activities,  we  hope  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  lives  of  children,  which  will 
help  them  become  more  self-reliant  and 
secure  individuals  in  their  own  right  and 
in  relation  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live  now  and  in  the  future.  Only  as  the 
high  ideals,  or  "intangibles"  as  expressed 
in  the  code  of  ethics,  can  be  translated  into 
constructive  activities  which  help  develop 
healthy  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns, 
will  the  full  richness  of  its  meaning  be- 
come a  part  of  the  every  day  lives  of  the 
girls  we  serve. 

What  that  activity  program  might  be 
will  differ  in  various  schools,  for  the  Girl 
Scout  program  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  curriculum  and  activities  of  the  school, 
not  to  duplicate  or  replace  them. 

Where  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
might  stress  one  thing,  the  Girl  Scout 
leader  would  endeavor  to  help  the  girls 
find  places  in  Scout  meetings  to  put  this 
training  into  practice;  but  more  than  that, 
she  would  look  for  ways  of  working  into 
the  troop  program,  activities  along  quite 
different  lines  which  would  help  enrich 
the  lives  of  these  girls. 

Recently  we  received  a  report  on  one 
of  the  troops  in  a  Residential  School  where 
this  idea  had  been  very  successfully  car- 
ried out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school 
and  the  Girl  Scout  leaders.  It  happened  to 
be  in  a  state  Residential  School  where 
girls  were  required  to  study  music,  and 
where  the  school  curriculum  included  an 
extensive  arts  and  crafts  program,  also 
one  of  the  Fields  of  Interest  included  in 
our  program.  The  troop  leaders  were  en- 
couraged to  guide  the  girls  in  choosing 
badges  from  other  program  fields.  The 
result  was  a  very  popular  Scout  program 
worked  out  in  the  fields  of  Homemaking 
and  Health  and  Safety. 

Whatever  adjustments  or  adaptations 
of  the  program  need  to  be  made  by  the 
individual  school,  there  are  certain  activi- 
ties and  fields  of  interest  that  stand  high 
on  the  list  of  favorites  year  in  and  year 


out.  These  favorite  activities  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  children  in  Residential  Schools, 
but  include  all  girls  in  the  program  from 
Maine  to  California. 

By  sharing  with  you  some  of  the  out- 
standing program  activities  which  have 
been  going  on  among  our  troops  for  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children  in 
your  schools,  we  hope  to  indicate  how 
our  program  might  be  contributing  to- 
wards the  same  goal  for  which  you  are 
all  striving  in  the  education  of  these  child- 
ren. 

Homemaking  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  fields  of  interest  in  the 
Girl  Scout  program.  This  fact  seems  par- 
ticularly significant  in  relation  to  troops 
in  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind,  for 
there  is  a  large  number  of  girls  in  troops 
of  Senior  age,  from  fifteen  to  nineteen 
(15-19).  Many  of  them  are  close  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  assuming  responsi- 
bilities as  homemakers. 

In  several  schools  the  reports  indicated 
that  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  work  for 
these  girls  was  having  the  opportunity 
to  meet  in  the  leader's  home  away  from 
the  school  and  to  practice  cooking,  hos- 
tessing, and  other  of  the  homemaking  arts 
in  the  natural  setting  of  family  home. 
This  is  not  always  a  practical  idea,  but 
other  ways  have  been  worked  out  to  pro- 
vide girls  this  kind  of  opportunity.  In  one 
school  for  instance,  a  den  with  cooking 
facilities  has  been  provided  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  so  that  they  are  able  to  practice 
cooking  and  baking,  perhaps  meals  in 
small  groups  on  weekends,  and  even  learn 
about  marketing  by  the  daily  purchasing 
of  their  food. 

Younger  girls  who  are  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  activities  to  such  a  great 
extent  still  enjoy  doing  them  on  a  smaller 
scale,  such  as  planning  teas  for  special 
occasions  in  their  troop  life,  and  inviting 
classmates,  teachers  and  troop  committee 
members  to  attend.  We  are  told  that  the 
favorite  guests  on  these  occasions  are  al- 
ways the  men — which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  even  at  this  young  age  the 
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girls  have  discovered  "the  way  to  a  man's 
heart." 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Girl  Scout 
organization  has  been  conducting  a  Pro- 
grom  Evaluation  in  various  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  discover  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  to  de- 
velop ways  in  which  we  might  help  lead- 
ers and  local  councils  improve  the  pro- 
gram which  girls  are  getting.  Over  and 
over  again,  we  have  been  reminded  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  girls  join  our 
troops  because  they  want  to  go  camping 
and  to  have  fun  in  the  out-of-doors.  It  has 
been  particularly  gratifying  to  discover 
from  the  reports  we  have  been  receiving 
from  troops  for  the  blind  in  Residential 
Schools,  that  these  girls  are  getting  a  great 
many  outdoor  experiences  in  their  week- 
to-week  meetings  and  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  them  attending  estab- 
lished camps  each  year.  One  school  re- 
ported that  they  expect  to  have  almost 
50%  of  their  girls  in  an  established  camp 
this  summer. 

For  many  of  these  troops,  a  week-end 
camp-out,  a  few  days  outing,  or  for  the 
younger  girls,  exploration  hikes  and  field 
trips,  are  the  highlights  of  their  year's 
program.  The  leaders  tell  us  the  values 
derived  from  these  experiences  are  im- 
measurable. For  the  younger  girls  it  means 
over-coming  many  fears  of  new  places, 
new  sounds  and  new  objects  such  as  the 
young  Brownie  Scout  who  drew  back  with 
horror  thinking  the  moss  she  touched  was 
a  caterpillar.  "Now,"  says  the  leader,  "She 
strokes  it  gently  and  discovers  its  softness 
against  her  cheek."  Again  recognizing 
some  of  the  slight  hazards  the  leader 
says,  "Of  course,  there  are  those  who  ex- 
amine a  prickly  plant  too  closely,  but  those 
experiences  come  to  all  children  and  no 
less   frequently." 

The  girls  who  are  old  enough  to  camp 
out  overnight  enjoy  the  hiking,  building 
the  campfires,  and  actually  preparing  food 
over  the  coals  under  the  close  supervision 
of  their  leaders.  Some  of  their  greatest 
sense  of  accomplishment  comes  at  having 


successfully  prepared  a  delectable  bread 
twist  or  "pioneer  drumstick"  over  an  open 
fire. 

Many  of  these  outings  are  accomplished 
in  collaboration  with  a  sighted  troop  of 
Scout  friends  of  similar  ages.  In  one 
school,  for  example,  girls  from  the  city- 
wide  planning  board  carried  out  a  week- 
end camping  trip  with  Scouts  from  the 
School  For  the  Blind.  Much  of  the  value 
here  was  their  getting  together  ahead  of 
time  to  get  to  know  one  another  and  to 
make  careful  plans  so  that  the  weekend 
would  go  smoothly,  as  it  did.  In  another 
instance,  a  "seeing  eye  troop"  met  with 
the  Scouts  from  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  frequent  intervals  all  year  long  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  a  similar  camp-out. 

These  outdoor  experiences  are  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  camping  trips.  One 
troop  has  been  close  to  nature  all  winter 
through  a  project  of  bulb-raising.  A  group 
of  Senior  Scouts  from  Rosewell,  New 
Mexico  sent  hyacinth  bulbs  to  a  troop  in  an 
Eastern  Residential  School.  It  was  a  happy 
day  for  that  troop  when,  to  quote  the  lead- 
er, "Our  hyacinth  bulbs  bloomed  and  we 
were  proud  to  know  we  could  raise  a  bulb 
and  care  for  it  until  we  could  smell  the 
fragrance  of  its  bloom." 

We  could  cite  numerous  other  examples 
of  ways  in  which  these  girls  are  learning 
to  know  and  enjoy  the  world  about  them 
through  sound  and  touch. 

The  participation  of  our  Residential 
Schools  troops  in  the  field  of  international 
friendship  seems  to  be  helping  these 
children  become  familiar  with  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  physical  world 
in  which  they  live.  Knowing  that  when 
they  join  their  Girl  Scout  troop  in  the 
United  States  they  are  becoming  linked 
with  children  of  similar  movements  in 
twenty-eight  other  countries,  gives  them 
a  new  and  real  concept  of  friendship 
around  the  world. 

One  group  has  written  letters  in  Braille 
to  a  group  in  the  school  for  the  Blind 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  Many  troops  have 
made  and  filled  School  Bags  for  the 
"School  Mates  Overseas,"  our  Girl  Scout 
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international  project.  One  troop,  in  parti- 
cular designated  their  schoolbags  for  Hol- 
land. Several  troops  have  made  other 
kinds  of  contributions  to  countries  abroad 
such  as  sending  Red  Cross  boxes  to  Ger- 
many and  sums  of  money  to  various  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  world  friendship. 
Many  of  these  projects  start  a  chain  of 
correspondence  and  an  exchange  of  ideas 
which  continue  long  after  girls  leave 
their  Scout  troops. 

Underlying  all  the  projects,  activities, 
and  program  fields  of  the  Girl  Scout 
Movement,  as  a  constant  theme,  is  the  idea 
of  service,  for  only  to  the  degree  in  which 
these  girls  have  learned  to  be  reliant 
upon  themselves  and  useful  to  those  about 
them  can  the  success  of  the  Girl  Scout 
program  be  measured. 

Again  it  is  heartening  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  aims  are  being  accom- 
plished among  the  girls  in  our  Residen- 
tial School  for  the  Blind. 

More  than  any  other  single  activity 
reported  from  leaders  of  troops  and  ad- 
ministrators of  these  schools  throughout 
the  country  is  the  service  rendered  by 
these  girls.  There  is  time  to  cite  only  one 
or  two  examples  from  the  many.  In  one 
Mid-west  School  one  of  the  service  pro- 
jects goes  on  all  year  long.  Each  Satur- 
day morning  four  girls  report  to  the  local 
hospital  (just  two  blocks  away)  to  pre- 
pare swabs.  The  girls  sit  at  a  table  upon 
which  is  a  stack  of  swab  sticks  and  a  roll 
of  cotton.  They  roll  the  swabs  and  count 
and  put  a  certain  number  in  bottles  for  the 
sterilizer.  They  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  project  because  they  know  the 
swabs  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  eyes 
of  new  born  babies.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  troop  members  to  take  turns  at 
such  an  interesting  project. 

A  Senior  troop  in  another  school  visited 
a  Pediatric  Ward  at  Christmas  time  and 
presented  the  children  with  gifts  they  had 
made  and  then  sang  Christmas  Carols.  The 
leader  reported,  "They  later  told  me  they 
enjoyed  that  even  more  than  their  prom." 
Another  group  of  Senior  girls  participated 


in  the  Color  Guard  Ceremony  with  girls 
from  other  troops  on  special  city-wide  oc- 
casions. 

The  significance  of  these — and  many 
more  service  activities  which  become  a 
part  of  any  troop's  regular  week-to-week 
program  is  not  only  the  opportunity  it 
gives  the  girls  to  become  familiar  with 
and  find  their  place  in  a  larger  communi- 
ty than  the  Residential  School,  but  also, 
the  opportunity  it  provides  other  Girl 
Scouts  to  become  acquainted  with  them 
and  develop  friendships  which  beget  an 
attitude  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  them  as  individuals  who  are  part 
of  the  whole  community  of  citizens  who 
live  in  towns  and  cities  of  every  size. 

The  Residential  School  in  its  dual  role 
of  home  and  classroom  for  the  children 
who  live  together  and  are  educated  there, 
automatically  assumes  an  extremely  im- 
portant position  in  relation  to  the  Scout 
troops  that  meet  there. 

These  troops  must  observe  the  regula- 
tions which  any  orderly  family  must  ob- 
serve. They  must  have  the  cooperation 
of  their  "temporary  parents"  just  as  any 
troop  needs  to  have  the  parents'  interest 
in  order  to  have  the  lessons  learned 
through  Girl  Scouting  carry  on  into  their 
daily  lives.  In  addition  they  need  to  have 
the  support  of  people  in  the  community 
who  want  their  young  citizens  to  have 
every  opportunity  to  develop  as  partici- 
pating members  of  a  democratic  society. 

This  latter  goal,  which  to  be  sure  must 
be  considered  a  long-term  objective,  is 
developed  primarily  in  the  troop  setting 
where  girls  are  given  a  voice  in  the  plan- 
ning of  troop  programs,  in  helping  to 
carry  out  the  program  and  in  assuming 
the  responsibility  as  officers  and  patrol 
leaders  for  running  the  troop  under  the 
leader's  careful  guidance. 

Whether  the  leaders  of  these  troops 
come  from  the  school  faculty,  from  the 
community- at-large,  or  both,  they  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  establish  an  in- 
formal relationship  between  themselves 
and  the  girls — the  first  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  larger  aims.  It  is  this 
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all-important  relationship  that  can  be  es- 
tablished only  if  the  leaders  and  girls  are 
left  free  to  work  out  their  program  plans 
together.  They  may  want  to  call  on  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  help  them  as  a 
mature  consultant  (a  thing  which  actually 
happened  in  one  of  the  troops  reporting), 
or  they  may  choose  to  call  on  a  member 
of  the  community  for  help.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  program  originates  and 
is  carried  out  by  the  troop  members  and 
the  leaders. 

We  have  seen  how  the  program  is  en- 
riched when  the  leaders  are  familiar  with 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  can  plan 
to  supplement — not  duplicate  it.  We  have 
also  seen  how  the  girls'  lives  are  enriched 
by  the  opportunities  they  have  to  meet 
in  homes  outside  the  school  occasionally 
and  to  participate  in  community-wide 
activities. 

The  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
things  happen  rests  with  the  leaders,  but 
it  takes  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  and 


interest  of  the  troop  committee  and  the 
school  to  facilitate  the  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  accomplished. 

Comments  from  the  leaders  stressed  re- 
peatedly how  much  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  troop  committee  members  and  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
Residential  Schools  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  troop  program.  By  the  same 
token  some  of  the  faculty  members  and 
administrators  have  said  they  are  solidly 
behind  it  because  they  know  it  contri- 
butes materially  to  the  success  of  the 
school. 

Above  all  it  is  our  mutual  concern  that 
children  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
gain  security  and  a  sense  of  independence. 
Since  Girl  Scouting  serves  as  one  of  the 
springboards  toward  that  end,  we  can 
hope  that  it  may  move  forward  in  the 
setting  and  against  the  background  of 
Residential  Schools  as  well  as  through  all 
other  avenues  by  which  children  may  be 
reached. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERBCAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  received  the  invitation  to  appear  per- 
sonally and  make  the  report  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
to  the  1950  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  invitation 
has  become  somewhat  routine,  that  i.t  has 
been  customary  for  a  number  of  years 
that  time  be  allotted  at  an  A.A.I.B.  Con- 
vention to  hear  the  leport  of  the  Founda- 
tion. My  pleasure  in  receiving  the  invi- 
tation was  none  the  less  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  customary.  It  is  because  I  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  myself  to  the 
membership  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  deep  interest  which  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  through 


all  of  its  staff,  has  in  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  children  who  cannot  see. 

Since  there  may  be  'many  of  you  who 
would  like  to  have  detailed  information 
about  the  Foundation's  activities,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  make 
such  detailed  information  available  to  you. 
In  consideration  of  your  comfort,  how- 
ever, and  because  of  certain  larger  and 
more  general  aspects  which  need  discus- 
sion, I  am  asking  that  the  bulk  of  my 
detailed  report  of  activities  be  entered  in 
the  record  herewith  without  actual  read- 
ing to  you.  Attached  to  this  introductory 
page  is  a  copy  of  the  report  written  for 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Mr. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  exactly  three  weeks 
ago  for  the  information  of  members  of  the 
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Foundation  at  their  Annual  Meeting.  The 
lever  of  detail  will  find  it  highly  interest- 
ing, I  am  sure. 

I  should  like  to  use  the  time  now  left 
to  me  for  a  verbal  presentation  of  an 
almost  extemporaneous  discussion  of  a 
few  items  which  are  of  greater  concern 
to  you  as  school  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  outline  of  those  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  Foundation's  role  in  educational 
research: 

(a)  Development  of  teacher-training 
facilities; 

(b)  Scholarships  and  Fellowships; 

(2)  The  Fcundaiion's  role  in  consulta- 
tive service  to  schools  and  day  classes; 
(a)   Appointment  of  Miss  Georgie  Lee 

Abel,  as  Consultant  in  Education; 

(3)  The  present  outlook  for  THE  OUT- 
LOOK; 

(a)  The  role  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
with  regard  to  THE  OUTLOOK; 

(4)  The  Foundation's  interest  and  future 
role  in  the  subject  of  braille  uni- 
formity; 

(5)  The  Foundation's  relationship  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind; 

(a)  The  Foundation's  role  in  the 
development  of  educational  aids. 

When  an  organization  expands  the  scope 
of  its  services,  it  is .  necessary  that  there 
be  a  periodic  examination  and  reporting 
of  the  soundness  of  its  catise  and  of  the 
realism  and  adequacy  with  which  that 
cause  is  met  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  personnel  of  the  organization.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
renders  service  to  individual  blind  persons 
and  to  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  are  based  on  current  needs 
which  each  year  are  shaped  by  the  forces 
at  work  in  society  as  a  whole.  The  pat- 
tern of  service  is  thus  modified  from 
time  to  time  in  keeping  with  the  large 
forces  at  work  within  the  entire  social 
structure. 

This  growth  and  modification  sometimes 
calls  for  a  corresponding  change  in  ad- 


ministrative procedures  in  order  to  obtain 
more  efficiency  and  coordination.  On 
January  1,  1950,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
initiated  a  reorganization  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Foundation,  grouping  the 
work  rendered  under  three  functional 
services— ADMINISTRATIVE,  PROFES- 
SIONAL, AND  TECHNICAL— with  an 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  each.  The 
following  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
these  three  services  represents  a  period 
of  time  from  December,  1949,  through 
May,  1950,  and  is  the  first  report  to  be 
presented  under  the  new  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Foundation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

1.  Special  Services  Department.  Under 
the  new  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Foundation  this  department  handles  all 
items  sold  by  the  Foundation  except 
library  items.  In  the  past  five  months 
this  unification  of  service  has  made  it 
possible  to  distribute  with  dispatch 
throughout  the  world,  17,000  individual 
items  of  special  help  to  blind  people. 
These  items  included: 

7,775  Railroad  and  Bus  Books 
513  Braille  Dial  Watches 
115  Talking  Book  Machines 
3,258  Packs  Self-threading  Needles 
2,368  Recording  Blanks  of  various  kinds 
518  Canes 
582  Games 
364  Clocks  and  Timers 

61  Drawing  Kits 
304  Kitchen  Aids 
151  Tools 
To  effect  this  kind  of  service,   it  was 
necessary    for    the    department   to    check 
various  sources  of  supply,  to  secure  dis- 
counts   if    possible,    to    develop    adapta- 
tions, and  to  secure  outside  manufactur- 
ing  contracts   for   some   of  the   items   or 
adaptations. 

The  Special  Services  Department  dis- 
played its  traveling  exhibit  of  items  at 
seven  strategic  conferences  or  conventions 
thus  far  in  1950,  thus  bringing  first-hand 
knowledge  to  those  most  pertinently  in- 
terested.      Since    this    department    deals 
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largely  with  individual  blind  persons,  it 
is  being  geared  and  staffed  more  and  more 
toward  carrying  on  a  great  deal  of  its 
vast  correspondence  in  Braille  or  in  re- 
corded form  when  such  is  indicated.  This 
direct  communication  contributes  a  great 
deal  in  the  area  of  good  will  and  effective 
public  relations. 

2.  Puhlicity  Department.  This  depart- 
ment has  worked  intensively  to  secure 
broad  and  effective  coverage  of  our  ser- 
vices via  the  media  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  television.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  Press  Agent,  the  field  work 
of  the  Foundation  staff  members  has  had 
faithful  coverage  in  the  local  papers  of 
the  areas  served;  seme  of  our  special 
services  have  been  emphasized  through 
radio  and  television  broadcasts;  our  an- 
nual report  has  received  cordial  reception 
from  editors  throughout  the  country;  and 
interesting  details  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  Foundation  have  found  their  way  to  a 
receptive  public.  This  department  con- 
tributes much  toward  aiding  the  public  to 
understand  and  appreciate  not  only  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  blind  within 
our  social  structure  but  also  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  blind  can  make  to  that 
same  social  structure. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

1.  Editorial  and  Educational  Activities. 
The  Editorial  Department  has  been  direct- 
ing its  activities  for  the  past  five  months 
toward  increasing  the  reader  interest  in 
the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND  and 
thus  improving  our  relations  with  profes- 
sional personnel  throughout  the  country. 
The  main  avenues  through  which  this  is 
being  achieved  are  by  the  inclusion  of 
articles  dealing  more  pertinently  with  the 
problems  and  interests  of  workers  in  the 
field  and  by  soliciting  a  direct  expression 
of  reader  reaction.  This  department  re- 
ports that  TOUCH  AND  GO,  the  maga- 
zine for  the  deaf -blind  published  by  the 
Foundation,  continues  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  interest  among  its  deaf-blind 
readers  who  are  appreciative  of  having 
their  very  own  magazine. 

The  position  of  Director  of  Educational 


Research  has  not  yet  been  filled  so  for 
the  past  few  months  various  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  "pinch  hitting"  in  that 
area.  At  the  official  request  of  authori- 
ties in  Texas,  the  Foundation  rendered 
consultative  service  in  connection  with  the 
appraisal  of  the  educational  programs  of 
the  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  that  state 
and  submitted  recommendations  designed 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  young 
blind  in  Texas,  especially  the  Negro  blind. 
Preparations  have  Deen  completed  for 
the  participation  of  the  Foundation  in 
summer  school  courses  relating  to  teacher 
training  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at 
Hampton  Institute.  The  Foundation  has 
accepted  membership  in  the  Advisory 
Council  of  National  Organizations  to  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  has  made  pre- 
liminary plans  for  active  participation  in 
that  Conference  in  December  of  1950. 

2.  Legislative  Analysis.  The  Legisla- 
tive Analyst  of  the  Foundation  has  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  over  the 
past  few  months  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  has  paid  vigilant  attention  to 
the  progress  of  all  legislation  dealing  with 
the  blind.  This  has  included  making 
arrangements  for  liearings  on  specific 
measures,  testifying  before  committees, 
and  maintaining  good  relations  with  va- 
rious federal  agencies  whose  work  touches 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Legis- 
lative Analyst  has  also  prepared  all  the 
content  for  the  Legislative  Series  of  the 
A.F.B.  BULLETIN,  the  new  Foundation 
publication  inaugurated  this  year. 

3.  Library.  The  Library  continues  to 
function  as  a  readers'  advisory  and  in- 
formation center  for  inquiries  from  all 
over  the  world.  Increased  numbers  of 
letters,  telephone  inquiries,  and  visitors 
indicate  that  this  function  of  the  Library 
is  expanding  continuously.  In  February 
of  this  year,  the  Foundation,  through  the 
services  of  its  Library,  inaugurated  the 
A.F.B.  BULLETIN,  a  publication  that  is 
issued  monthly  and  is  sent  to  a  mailing 
list  of  strategic  persons  and  agencies 
numbering    about    eight    hundred.       The 
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Library  also  reports  that  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA  went  to  the 
printer  on  May  20,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution.  Special  Library  projects 
so  far  in  1950  include  the  final  editing  of 
a  book  entitled  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DI- 
AGNOSIS AND  COUNSELING  OF  THE 
ADULT  BLIND,  and  the  collaboration  on 
an  article  on  the  blind  for  the  1950 
SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK. 

4.  Department  of  Social  Research.  On 
invitation  from  a  Special  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Foundation  made  a 
study  of  the  Massachusetts  State  program 
for  the  blind,  with  recommendations  for 
reorganization  and  expansion.  A  study  of 
the  St.  Paul  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Council  of  the  St.  Paul  Com- 
munity Chest  ana  Council,  Inc.,  to  deter- 
mine how  the  Workshop  might  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  people  of 
St.  Paul.  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  cooperated  witn  the  Foundation  in 
this  project.  Consultation  services  on 
program  planning  was  given  by  Founda- 
tion staff  members  on  requests  from  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Duluth  Lightiiouse  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  of  Adjust- 
ment Centers  for  the  Blind,  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1949,  is  nearing  the  end.  Twelve 
centers  have  been  visited  and  a  prelimin- 
ary report  describing  their  activities  is  in 
preparation  for   early   publication. 

The  Foundation,  as  an  "Associate 
Group"  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  arranged  two  programs  and 
maintained  a  consultation  and  exhibit 
booth  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  April  23rd 
to  the  28th.  Personal  contacts  were  made 
with  more  than  two  hundred  social 
workers  from  twenty-eight  states  and  ten 
foreign  countries  through  these  meetings 
or  through   conferences   at   the  booth   in 


addition  to  many  others  who  took  litera- 
ture from  the  booth  but  did  not  stop  for 
conversation. 

Preliminary  preparations  have  been 
made  for  issuing  invitations  to  guests  at 
Resthaven  during  the  coming  vacation 
season. 

Arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
Summer  Course  with  Workers  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  offered  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  cooperation  with  the  Founda- 
tion. Eleven  courses  will  be  offered  this 
year  and  already  a  substantial  number  of 
students    (twenty-two)   have  enrolled. 

5.  Services  for  the  Deaf-hlind.  This  de- 
partment hqs  expanded  its  field  work  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  to  include 
the  states  of  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  in  which  areas 
specific  plans  were  worked  out  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind.  The  depart- 
ment has  participated  in  various  confer- 
ences and  seminars  throughout  the  coun- 
try through  lectux-es  and  consultation  ser- 
vice. The  department  continued  to  pro- 
vide material  aids  to  individual  deaf -blind 
persons,  especially  hearing  aids,  vibrator 
alarm  clocks,  wrist  watches,  and  type- 
writers. In  cooperation  with  Perkins 
Institution  and  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  the  department  has  made  plans 
for  the  1950  summer  training  course  for 
teachers  of  deaf-blind  children.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan,  Director  of  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,  resigned  her  position  with 
the  Foundation  effective  June  1,  1950, 
to  accept  a  position  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Special  Education  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Our  good  wishes  go  with  Mrs. 
Bryan  in  her  new  work.  The  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation  on  May  26, 
1950,  announced  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Annette  Dinsmore  to  succeed  Mrs.  Bryan. 
Miss  Dinsmore  has  served  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  department  since  April  1, 
1948. 

6.  Services  for  the  War-Blinded.  Since 
January  1  of  this  year  this  department 
has  reduced  its  services  to  the  war-blind- 
ed to  adjust  to  the  decreasing  needs  of 
the  war-blinded  as  they  are  reflected 
through  a  better  integration  of  these  men 
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in  their  local  communities.  However, 
the  Foundation  gave  continued  consulta- 
tion service  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  hospital  programs  for  blinded 
veterans  of  both  wars.  The  Foundation 
also  continued  to  give  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion in  its  overall  program  and,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  publication  of  the  BVA 
BULLETIN.  The  Services  for  the  War- 
Blinded  made  periodic  visits  to  Valley- 
Forge  General  Hospital  until  the  last 
blinded  patient  was  transfererd  or  dis- 
charged, thus  maintaining  a  consistency 
in  its  service  fo  that  hospital  that  began 
early  in  the  war  and  culminated  on  May 
10,  1950.  Preliminary  plans  have  been 
made  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  in  the  continuance  of 
our  cooperation  at  whatever  hospital  the 
Eye  Service  is  to  be  activated  in  the 
future. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

1.  Talking  Book  Department.  January 
and  February  of  thi:j  year  were  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  soundproof 
studio  and  to  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  throughout  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Talking  Book  Department. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  Foundation 
now  to  record  exclusively  on  tape  and  to 
reproduce  on  lacquer  masters  at  a  finer 
pitch  giving  eighteen  minutes  or  more  of 
reading  to  a  side.  Recording  for  1950 
started  on  March  7,  and  as  of  June  1, 
there  have  been  460  masters  completed. 

New  plating  equipment  makes  for  max- 
imum production  in  that  section  and  the 
coordination  of  correlated  activities  as- 
sures a  smooth  continuity  of  work  flow- 
ing from  the  Plating  Section  to  the  Press- 
ing Section.  In  the  latter,  all  five  presses 
are  now  operating  full  time  so  that  as  of 
June  1,  1950,  the  dopartment  reported  a 
total  pressing  of  70,161  records  so  far  for 
the  year  as  against  71,651  records  for  the 
total  year  of  1949.  The  Matrix  Library, 
formerly  located  on  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
has  been  moved  to  34  West  17th  Street, 


thus  eliminating  drayage  and  facilitating 
the  delivery  of  stampers  to  and  from  the 
library  and  the  pressing  rooms.  The 
production  record  of  the  Talking  Book 
Department  is  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to 
assure  the  Foundation  of  complete  inde- 
pendence in  the  production  of  Talking 
Book  records  on  its  own  premises  in  in- 
creased numbers  and  of  improved  quality. 

2.  Repair  and  Assembly  Department. 
This  department  reports  a  complete  and 
objective  v/ork  record  for  1950,  as  follows: 

AC  50  Machines  completed 

and   shipped   145 

AC  50  Amplifiers   completed   77 

Talking  Book  Machines  repaired....     55 

Talking  Book  Farts  repaired 35 

Gift  radios  tested,  plated, 

and  adapted 335 

Special  Services  Appliances  adapted 

(canes,  clocks,  games,  scales, 

playing  cards,  etc.)  units  2536 

Headphones  assembled  300 

3.  Research  and  Development.  The  re- 
search and  Development  laboratories  have 
been  moved  to  the  second  floor  at  11  West 
15th  Street.  Significant  developments 
emanating  from  this  department  this  year 
are  an  improved  deaf-blind  communica- 
tor, a  clinical  thermometer  that  can  be 
read  by  a  blind  person,  and  an  improve- 
ment on  an  existing  electric  braille  writer 
keyboard  for  duplicating  purposes.  The 
deaf-blind  communicator  is  an  instru- 
ment that  enables  any  person  to  com- 
municate with  a  deaf-blind  individual  by 
operating  either  a  typewriter  keyboard  or 
a  braille  writer,  provided  that  deaf-blind 
individual  can  read  Braille.  This  machine 
makes  it  possible  for  any  person  to  "talk" 
to  a  deaf-blind  person  without  a  specific 
knowledge  of  a  special  system.  This  in- 
strument can  be  hooked  up  in  series  so 
that  one  person  can  talk  to  several  deaf- 
blind  persons  at  once  thus  facilitating 
group  work  with  these  people.  Making 
this  instrument  available  will  release 
many  deaf-blind  persons  from  the  com- 
munications prison  in  which  they  have 
dwelt  too  long. 
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The  electric  braille  writer  keyboard  is 
a  standard  braille  writer  keyboai-d  that 
can  be  operated  electrically  with  a  feather 
touch  action.  It  can  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  braille  writers 
so  as  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  trans- 
scription  of  Braille  when  copies  are  need- 
ed in  such  f.mall  numbers  as  to  make  the 
stereotyping  process  too  expensive  and 
time  consuming.  For  instance,  two  or 
more  braille  copies  of  a  law  or  a  maga- 
zine article  can  be  run  off  quickly  and 
easily  by  means  of  this  electrically  con- 
trolled attachment. 

Progress  reports  from  this  department 
so  far  this  year  include  those  on  electronic 
guidance  devices  for  the  blind  and  on  the 
small-sized  wire  or  tape  recorders. 
Neither  device  has  reached  a  stage  in 
which  it  is  wise  to  make  conclusive  state- 
ments. 

4.  Instantaneous  Studio.  The  Founda- 
tion has  developed  i  long-playing  plastic 
record  which  can  be  produced  in  quantity 
through  simultaneous  multiplication.  It 
is  believed  that  this  record  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  utilizmg  the  nation's 
large  number  of  volunteer  readers  for  the 
blind.       The    instantaneous    studio,    con- 


structed two  years  ago  but  remaining 
relatively  inactive,  is  now  being  geared  to 
full  production  through  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment.  Embossing  tech- 
niques have  been  improved  and  subse- 
quently displayed  to  representatives  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Paris 
office  of  che  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind.  Widespread  interest  has 
been  expressed  in  the  proposed  instan- 
taneous recordings  which  will  soon  be 
produced  by  this  studio. 


The  foregoing  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
type  of  activity  which  for  nearly  thirty 
years  has  kept  the  Foundation  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  its  field  in  the  world. 
Your  trustees  and  Officers  are  encouraged 
to  see  the  alertness  and  attentiveness  to 
duty  shown  by  the  personnel  of  the 
Foundation.  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
great  organization  will  not  continue 
throughout  the  years  giving  its  full  mea- 
sure of  service  to  the  blind  of  the  world 
as  long  as  those  blind  need  specialized 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

GABRIEL  FARRELL,  Perkins 


The  Committee  on  Legislation  has  held 
but  one  meeting — on  April  16,  1949,  in 
Washington.  At  that  time  the  chief  legis- 
lation concerning  the  blind  on  the  federal 
level  pertained  largely  to  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  was  felt 
that  this  area  was  being  covered  by  the 
AAWB  Committee,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Federation  for 
the  Blind,  and  need  not  too  greatly  con- 
cern the  educators. 

The  Committee,  at  its  meeting,  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  W.  Eakes,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind,  inquiring  as  to  whether  Senate 
Bill  246  would  include  aid  to  schools  for 
the  blind.  This  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  House,  was  a 


means  of  providing  federal  aid  to  schools. 
The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
schools  for  the  blind  would  benefit  under 
this  bill.  Letters  were  sent  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  concensus  was 
that  all  schools  which  are  an  integrated 
part  of  the  state  program  would  benefit, 
whether  they  were  special  schools  for  the 
blind  or  deaf,  or  the  normal  community 
grade  schools.  As  all  know,  that  bill  was 
not  passed,  and  the  substitute  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barden  of  North  Carolina, 
HR-4643,  never  got  out  of  committee.  This 
area  of  legislation,  however,  should  be 
watched  closely,  because  Mr.  Barden  is 
now  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  most  active  area  of  Legislation  con- 
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cerning  educators  centered  around  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
In  April  1949,  it  was  discovered  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  the  usual  routine 
Senate  appropriation  bill  had  appended 
to  it  a  clause — "provided  none  of  these 
funds  are  used  for  producing  large  print 
books."  This  would  have,  prevented  the 
American  Printing  House  from  printing 
clear-type  books,  and  Mr.  Davis  sent  out 
a  hurry  call  for  support.  At  the  very  last 
minute,  the  clause  was  deleted,  and  the 
restriction  which  would  have  hampered 
the  Printing  House  was  removed. 

In  May,  1950,  the  American  Printing 
House  asked  for  the  support  of  educators 
in  regard  to  HR-8530,  which  authorized 
the  doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
program  of  the  Printing  House  from  $125,- 
000  to  $250,000.  All  in  the  field  were  asked 
to  write  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  it  is  known  that  many  did.  This 
bill  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  into 
law. 

In  June,  1949,  some  of  the  educators  be- 
came   concerned    over   Senate   Bill    1066, 


which  would  have  established  a  one-man 
commission  to  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration, rehabilitation,  and  habili- 
tation  of  all  services  for  all  types  of  handi- 
caps. The  Conference  of  Educators  of  the 
Deaf  took  action  against  this  bill,  and 
some  of  the  educators  of  the  blind  did  the 
same,  although  the  matter  did  not  come 
before  the  Committee  for  consideration. 
At  the  present  time  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  have  not  yet  been 
cleared,  but  the  point  that  concerns  most 
in  this  field,  is  the  provision  to  disregard 
the  first  fifty  dollars  of  earnings  when 
appropriating  financial  aid  to  the  blind. 
It  is  expected  that  this  amendment  and 
some  others  will  be  passed  before  this 
session  of  Congress  closes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Chairman 
Carl   Gernetsky 
Frank  Johns,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Kerr 
Egbert  M.  Peeler 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 

JOSEF  G.  GAUFFMAN,  Overbrook 


Total  number  of  Certifications   1940- 
1948    275 

Certifications   from    1948-50    16 

Following   is    a   list   of   those    certified 
between  1948  and  1950: 

Emanuel   Kephakis,    School   for   Blind, 

Callithea,    Athens,    Greece 
Byron  Elder,  Overbrook  School  for  the 

Blind 
Ethel  A.   Johnson,   Washington   School 

for  the  Blind 
Selma  R.  Decuir,  Louisiana  School  for 

the  Bhnd 
Nadyne    A.    Brown,    Washington    State 

School  for  the  Blind 
Ruth   Willis,   Arizona   School  for   Deaf 

and  Blind 
Robert  Thomas  Conner,  Alabama  School 

for  the  Blind 


George  Shaw,  Alabama  School  for  the 

Blind 
William    Oliver    Wells,    Battle    Creek, 

Michigan. 
Robert     Merle     Sherman,     Washington 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
Elizabeth     Holt     McAloney,     Colorado 

School  for  the  Blind 
Elizabeth  H.  D.  Pankuch,  Arizona  State 

School  for  the  Blind 
Ermine  Camilla  Neal,  Colorado  School 

for  the  Blind 
Clara     Lyga      MacKenzie,      Minnesota 

Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mae  E.  Davidow,  Overbrook  School  for 

the  Blind 
Margielea  S.  See,  Maryland  Workshop 

for  the  Blind 
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REPORT  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


A.  W.  SHERMAN,  Cleveland 


The  Academic  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  wishes  to  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  study  in  certain  areas  relat- 
ing to  emphasis  in  Vocational  Guidance 
and  the  Academic  courses  of  study.  The 
findings  of  the  study  carried  on  by  the 
committee  and  reported  at  the  1948  Con- 
vention will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  con- 
tinued study.  We  would  like  to  make 
the  following  suggestions  on  the  basis  of 
that  study: 

I.  Better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  schools  and  adult 
agencies. 

a.  cooperative  research 

b.  continued  sharing  of  pertinent  in- 
formation relative  to  each  indi- 
vidual 

c.  improved  business  relations  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  school's  part  and  the  adult 
agency's  part  in  the  total  problem 
of  education  and  employment  of 
the  visually  handicapped 

II.  Improved  bibliographical  materials 
which  may  be  used  in  the  schools, 
as  vocational  information  files. 

a.  certain  vocations  that  are  parti- 
cularly affecting  the  visually 
handicapped,  as  work  with  the 
adult  blind  as  a  profession  or 
business  or  salesmanship  tech- 
niques 


b.  that  vocational  information  which 
applies  in  the  fields  of  the  seeing 
and  the  blind  in  a  similar  way 

III.  A  more  complete  job  of  orientation 
in  our  school  program;  not  just 
travel  techniques,  but  complete  so- 
cial orientation. 

IV.  A  better  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  all  types  of  agencies. 

a.  public  agencies 

b.  private  agencies 

c.  general  rehabilitation 

d.  miscellaneous  agencies 

We  would  like  to  recommend  in  closing 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  Pupil  Guidance 
Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Academic  and  Vocational  Guidance  Com- 
mittee confer  with  relation  to  their  two 
areas  in  order  that  there  will  not  be 
overlapping  in  the  areas  of  study.  By 
this  means,  their  duties  can  be  clearly 
defined. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Chairman 

Mr.  O.  J.  Hill 

Mr.  T.  E.  Stough 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel 

Mr.  J.  Hartong 

Mr.  William  T.  Heisler 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BRAILLE 

PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Kentucky 


The  committee  has  little  to  report  to 
the  Convention  at  this  time.  No  meetings 
have  been  held  during  the  past  biennium, 
though  the  members  have  corresponded 
with  the  Chairman  from  time  to  time  and 
reported  on  the  continued  interest  and 
development  of  the  project.  The  Chair- 
man has  in  turn  solicited  book  titles  and 


embossing  information  from  the  partici- 
pating schools  and  made  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  offered. 
Book  orders  will,  perhaps,  give  more 
evidence  than  any  other  source  available 
at  this  time  as  to  the  increased  interest  in 
the  grade  two  braille  project.  It  appears 
that   some   thirty   six   schools  and   many 
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classes  have,  during  the  past  year,  ordered 
primary  books  in  fully  contracted  Stand- 
ard English  Braille.  These  schools  and 
classes  roughly  comprise  approximately 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  students  enroll- 
ed in  the  schools  and  classes  eligible  under 
the  quota  arrangement. 

An  interim  report  of  the  activities  of 
this  project  was  heard  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  in  Chicago  in  March  of  this  year 
at  the  braille  sectional  meeting.  Wide- 
spread approval  of  the  early  introduction 
of  grade  two  braille  was  expressed  by 
all  present.  Representatives  from  the 
California  and  Michigan  Schools  were  on 
panel  together  with  representatives  of 
the  Cleveland  braille  classes.  None  of 
these  was  in  the  group  of  eight  schools 
that  originated  this  project  in  1947.  This 
has  been  quite  typical  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing spread  of  this  method  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  movement  has  progressed  has  been 
the  singular  success  of  the  project.  Not 
one  of  the  eight  schools  initiating  the 
program  three  years  ago  has  failed  to  con- 
tinue on  through  the  grades  as  the  mater- 
ial became  available.  Not  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  from  the  schools  and  classes  us- 
ing the  method  has  been  expressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  nor  has 
any  disapproval,  based  on  fact,  been  pub- 
lished in  any  journal.  The  only  objections 
to  the  experiment  have  been  from  those 
who  have  not  tried  the  introduction  and 
have  merely  voiced  opinions. 


This  then  would  seem  to  complete, 
briefly,  a  three  year  progress  report  of 
the  project  with  which  the  Committee 
has  been  so  closely  concerned.  Perhaps 
the  Committee  for  the  next  biennium  can 
continue  to  follow  this  experiment  and 
present  a  five  year  report  at  the  Conven- 
tion in  1952.  At  that  time,  the  children 
who  were  initiated  into  this  study  three 
years  ago  will  have  completed  the  fifth 
grade  and  some  standard  reading  tests 
may  be  scored  and  evaluated  to  compare 
their  reading  habits,  speed,  progress  and 
comprehension  with  those  recorded  on 
students  in  the  past  using  the  three  level 
form  of  teaching.  Such  a  control  could  be 
obtained  from  the  eight  schools  starting 
the  experiment  three  years  ago,  and  would 
perhaps  give  us  some  basic  information 
relative  to  this  study  which  would  be 
helpful  to  other  schools. 

The  Chairman  is  indebted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  interest  in  this  study.  The  Com- 
mittee is  happy  to  have  served  in  this 
capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  Langan,  Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
Grace  Kildare 
Joe  Kerr 
John  Meldrum 
Donald  Overbeay 
I.  W.  Rodenberg 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


NEAL  F.  QUIMBY,  New  Mexico 


The  guidance  function  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  as  in  other  schools,  has  become 
generally  recognized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  philosophy,  administration  and  in- 
structional program  of  the  schools.  Numer- 
ous factors  should  play  an  important  part 
in  this  program,  such  as:  the  superinten- 
dent's or  principal's  interview  with  pupil; 


the  counselor's  interview  with  pupil  con- 
cerning personal,  educational,  or  voca- 
tional plans  or  problems;  the  librarian's 
search  for  information  to  be  used  by 
pupils  in  their  class  work;  the  nurse*s 
concern  and  follow-up  of  a  pupil's  re- 
peated illnesses;  a  club  leader's  efforts 
to  help  a  shy  boy  or  girl  or  an  overly  ag- 
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gressive  one  become  accepted  in  an  acti- 
vity group;  and  the  case  study  conference 
held  by  the  group  to  understand  more  ade- 
quately the  adjustment  and  development 
of  a  particular  pupil.  Thus,  the  guidance 
philosophy  should  permeate  all  the  teach- 
ing and  all  the  services  in  a  school. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  the  mechanics 
of  a  workable  guidance  program  should 
not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  program 
is  one  which  influences  the  pupils  more 
unconsciously  than  consciously.  Our  at- 
titudes and  our  activities  provide  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  are  formed  children's 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  traits. 
Unconsciously,  children  adopt  the  atti- 
tudes of  their  parents,  teachers,  house- 
mothers, and  others  with  whom  they  are 
closely  associated.  The  child  is  rich  indeed, 
who,  inspired  by  those  who  have  contact 
with  him  during  his  school  life,  learns  to 
think  and  live  constructively,  usefully, 
and  happily. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  we,  as 
teachers,  can  do  for  our  pupils  is  to  de- 
velop our  own  capacity  for  enjoying  our 
work  and  meeting  challenges.  This  is  our 
greatest  gift  to  them.  Our  greatest  desire 
for  them  is  that  they  become  equal  to 
life  as  they  find  it,  equipped  for  gracious, 
confident,  and  abundant  living. 

Every  experience  we  have,  every  situa- 
tion we  are  called  upon  to  meet,  is  an  op- 
portunity to  become  more  of  what  we 
want  to  be  and  to  give  our  pupils  more 
of  what  we  want  them  to  have.  The 
fundamental  truths  of  life  are  "caught" 
much  more  frequently  than  they  are 
taught.  We  must  provide  in  our  schools 
an  atmosphere  in  which  our  pupils  will 
form  the  desired  ideals. 

A  guidance  program  is  not  just  telling 
pupils  what  they  should  do  after  a  series 
of  more  or  less  reliable  tests  have  been 
administered  by  more  or  less  capable 
testors;  it  is  more  than  an  interview,  a 
home  room,  a  vocations  class,  a  dormitory; 
although  these  form  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Rather,  the  modern  concept  of  gui- 
dance is  that  of  a  program  of  services, 
designed  to  individualize  the  experiences 


of  a  pupil  and  to  assist  him  to  become  the 
most  effective  person  his  individual  ca- 
pacities will  permit. 

Obviously  guidance  in  schools  for  the 
visually  handicapped  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  in  other  schools.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  should  have  a 
program,  but  rather,  how  good  such  a 
program  can  be.  We  must  recognize  that 
our  pupils,  in  many  cases  as  a  result  of 
their  handicap,  have  not  had  adequate 
guidance  and  developmental  experiences 
in  their  earlier  years.  Parents  often  do 
not  understand  the  problems  inherent  to 
the  handicap,  and  tend  to  either  reject 
or  over-protect  such  children.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
However,  we  should  work  with  the  par- 
ents and  with  outside  agencies  for  the 
blind  which  may  be  concerned  in  so  far 
as  is  at  all  possible.  Our  co-workers  who 
are  responsible  for  the  job  placement  of 
our  graduates  tell  us  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  those  who  lose  positions,  lose  them  for 
personality  reasons,  rather  than  because 
of  any  lack  of  ability  to  perform  the  re- 
quired tasks.  Clearly,  then,  the  guidance 
program  is  of  the  uttermost  importance. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  guidance 
program  depends  upon  the  morale  of  the 
school.  While  this  seems  an  intangible 
thing,  it  is  a  real  and  vital  part  of  the 
school.  You  need  visit  only  a  few  hours  in 
any  school  to  sense  whether  the  morale  is 
low,  average,  or  high.  You  feel  the  throb 
of  life  about  you — activity,  work, 
struggle.  In  the  school  with  high  morale 
there  is  a  brightness,  a  happiness,  a 
glowing  that  may  not  be  easy  to  analyze 
but  is  definitely  present;  as  real;  and  per- 
haps more  important,  than  the  books  and 
furniture.  This  high  morale  can  be 
achieved  only  as  a  result  of  cooperative 
effort,  only  as  the  officials,  teachers, 
housemothers,  children  and  parents  work 
together  for  a  common  goal.  The  superin- 
tendent in  such  a  school  will  know  the 
latest  techniques  of  education.  He  will 
know  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his 
pupils.  He  will  set  his  course  along  the 
lines  that  experience  and  study  indicate 
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will  correct  the  weaknesses  of  the  child- 
ren. The  results  achieved  may  not  be  all 
that  he  wishes.  But  he  knows  where  he 
is  going.  When  he  does  not  get  the  results 
he  wants,  he  studies  the  situation  and  tries 
again. 

The  scientific  approach  indicated  does 
not  build  arrogance.  It  builds,  rather, 
humility.  Such  a  superintendent  knows 
that  there  are  many  questions  for  which 
he  has  no  answers.  His  morale  does  not 
suffer,  because  he  knows  that  no  one 
else  has  them  either.  For  all  the  broad 
sounding  phrases,  for  all  the  continuous 
stream  of  new  terms  for  old  activities, 
our  public  school  and  college  pedagogues 
flounder  in  a  morass  of  problems  which 
have  not  been  resolved.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  emphasis  was  on  pupil  per- 
sonnel education  with  special  emphasis 
on  pupil  adjustment.  Also,  only  a  short 
time  ago.  we  had  the  word  objective 
roaming  over  the  entire  field  of  education. 
Then  there  was  the  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion for  use.  Mathematics  was  relegated 
to  the  background  along  with  the  idea  of 
the  educated  man.  Earlier  the  classical 
languages  were  thrown  out. 

The  Progressive  movement  almost  dom- 
inated the  scene  for  a  time,  but  out  it  went 
and  even  its  organization's  name  is 
changed.  Now  the  cry  rings  out  for  us  to 
teach  adjustment  to  life.  No  wonder  our 
bewildered  colleagues  in  the  public  schools 
send  into  society  so  many  psuedo-edu- 
cated,  supercilious,  and  arrogant  young- 
sters who  can  only  destroy  and  never  im- 
prove our  way  of  life. 

The  teachers  in  a  school  with  high  mor- 
ale, likewise,  know  where  they  are  going. 
There  will  be  agreement  between  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  school  points  its 
efforts.  There  will,  of  course,  be  wide 
variances  of  opinion  as  each  new  problem 
is  recognized  and  attacked.  This  must  be 
true  in  schools  with  high  morale.  There 
can  be  no  lip  service.  There  must  be 
honest  and  free  expression  of  profession- 
al opinion.  If  high  morale  is  to  be  main- 
tained, every  teacher  must  provide  a  high 


quality  of  leadership  which  has  been  at- 
tained from  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  each  situation.  The  teacher  has 
no  hesitancy  about  carrying  problems  to 
the  superintendent  in  a  school  with  high 
morale.  With  all  possible  light  thrown 
upon  a  problem,  it  is  more  easily  under- 
stood and  the  solution  more  easily  reached. 
The  whole  atmosphere  builds  morale. 

In  good  teaching,  problems  of  disci- 
pline seldom  arise  because  teacher  and 
pupils  are  interested  in  the  activities  of 
the  class.  Actually,  classroom  discipline 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  rules,  to 
methods  of  control;  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
attitudes  and  feelings.  Even  the  best 
teachers  find  that  disciplinary  crisis  arise 
on  some  occasions,  but  every  teacher 
should  recognize  that  they  may  arise 
through  no  fault  of  his.  When  a  disci- 
plinary problem  arises,  the  successful 
teacher  in  a  school  with  high  morale 
holds  his  own  feelings  in  check  and  deals 
v/ith  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  reason  and 
understanding  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  this  particular  pattern  of  be- 
havior. He  will  attempt  to  guide  his  pupils 
into  more  acceptable  modes  of  behavior. 

Since  our  foremost  educational  objec- 
tive is  the  development  in  each  student  of 
a  wholesome  personality,  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant to  all  who  deal  with  children: 
the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  housemother, 
the  teacher,  the  administrator,  the  coun- 
selor, the  parent,  and  the  psychologist. 
The  realization  that  behavior  is  caused 
by  and  expresses  emoftional  attitudes 
which  we  have  learned,  is  a  challenge 
that  demands  study  and  insight. 

Most  psychologists  agree  that  the  ser- 
vices of  mental  health  clinics  should  be 
utilized  when  the  need  arises.  At  the 
same  time,  referring  a  case  to  the  clinic 
does  not  indicate  a  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  school.  To  become  a  trained  and 
capable  psychiatrist  requires  years  of 
training  and  any  amateurish  attempt  to 
diagnose  from  sj^mptoms  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  harm  rather  than  good.  The  school 
counselors   should   know   when  and  how 
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positive  behavior  can  be  substituted  for 
negative,  and  when  the  case  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the   clinic. 

Improvements  in  our  pupil  guidance 
program  should  be  along  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Counselors  need  more  training  in 
psychology  and  mental  hygiene  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  a  psychological  clinic. 
Work  experience  in  a  number  of  com- 
mon vocations  is  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  a  counselor. 

2.  The  superintendent,  guidance  coun- 
selor, teachers,  and  housemothers  must 
work  together  harmoniously  for  the  good 
of  the  individual  child.  Teachers  and 
housemothers  inevitably  carry  on  inci- 
dental guidance  in  their  day  by  day  con- 
tacts with  the  children.  One  of  the  main 
tasks  of  the  counselor  is  to  help  them 
do  this  better.  The  teachers  and  house- 
mothers, too,  can  assist  the  counselors 
through  contributions  to  the  individual 
records  and  by  bringing  to  the  counse- 
lor's notice  pupils  with  problems  which 
require  special  attention. 

3.  Comprehensive  cumulative  records 
must  be  kept  for  the  orderly  accumula- 
tion and  recording  of  all  information  con- 
cerning each  child  which  might  aid  in 
his  future  guidance  problems.  Either  a 
modification  of  one  of  the  many  splendid 
records  published  by  several  organizations 
may  be  used,  or  the  individual  school  may 
prepare  its  own,  thus  taking  into  account 
local  conditions  and  special  problems  in 
the  field. 

4.  There  must  be  a  more  systematic 
use  of  objective  measures.  There  is  a 
vital  need  for  more  and  better  tests  of 
mental  ability,  school  achievements,  spec- 
ial abilities,  mechanical  aptitude,  and  vo- 
cational interests.  We  hope  that  more 
schools  in  cooperation  with  local  uni- 
versities will  carry  on  research  in  these 
fields. 

5.  There  must  be  closer  and  more  syste- 
matic cooperation  of  the  guidance  ser- 
vices of  the  school  with  the  home  and 
with  the  agencies  for  the  adult  blind, 
who    carry    on   where    the    school    stops. 


The  constant  bickering  between  some 
schools  and  some  state  agencies  is  a 
tragedy,  and  must  stop  if  we  are  to  do  our 
duty  toward  the  handicapped  children 
entrusted  to  our  care. 

6.  We  must  develop  inproved  techniques 
in  the  appraisal  of  personal  qualities  of 
pupils  and  the  treatment  of  maladjust- 
ment. This  interest  is  of  concern  to  the 
entire  staff  and  not  to  the  guidance 
department  alone.  Herein  lies  a  fertile 
field  of  cooperation  by  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

7.  An  important  trend  in  guidance  is 
toward  a  middle  ground  between  directive 
and  nondirective  guidance.  We  must  not 
give  ready-made  solutions  to  the  pupils, 
but  rather  encourage  counselees  to  take 
the  lead  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  counselor,  by  reason  of  his  greater 
maturity  and  superior  training,  has  a  res- 
ponsibility to  see  that  the  counselee  does 
not  get  beyond  his  depth. 

8.  There  is  a  need  for  more  material 
in  braille  containing  information  relative 
to  specific  vocations.  Every  school  should 
have  a  course  in  study  of  various  voca- 
tions and  the  qualifications  demanded 
for  each,  including  job  duties,  working 
conditions,  salary  level,  work  require- 
ments, advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  various  occupations,  suitability  for 
the  visually  handicapped,  and  employ- 
ment outlook  in  the  several  work  areas. 

9.  In  the  past  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  have  done  more  than  the  public 
schools  in  establishing  follow-up  studies 
of  graduates.  This  area  has  lagged  behind 
ether  phases  of  our  program  in  many 
schools,  and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of 
our  alumni,  school  leaders  and  the  work- 
ers in  the  adult  field. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  make  our 
schools  models  of  society,  in  which  disci- 
pline in  learning  and  acting  will  not  be 
imposed,  but  discovered,  as  the  natural 
and  most  rewarding  way  of  life.  In  such 
a  community  it  will  be  normal  to  com- 
pose   music,    write    stories,    perform    ex- 
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periments,  to  be  alive  with  ideas,  to  play- 
games, to  enjoy  life  regardless  of  personal 
handicaps,  and  to  cooperate  actively  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  If  we  do  the 
job  as  we  should,  our  pupils  will  arise 
to  greater  and  greater  heights. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Chairman 

Mrs.   Betty   Carpenter 

Hugh   Johnson 

W.  T.  Heisler 

Miss  Mildred  Schorpp 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT   H.   THOMPSON,   Missouri 


History  of  the  Present  Committee 

Preliminary  correspondence  and  con- 
versation had  seemed  to  indicate  an  in- 
creasing need  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  again 
have  a  Research  Committee.  Accordingly, 
at  the  informal  conference  of  superinten- 
dents at  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Louisville,  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1949,  the  new  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  AAIB  president,  Frank  An- 
drews. Membership  on  the  committee  was, 
as  follows: 

John  Lysen,  Minnesota,  Chairman 

Paul  Langan,  Kentucky 

Donald   Overbeay,   Iowa 

Neal  Quimby,  New  Mexico 

Robert  Thompson,  Missouri 
Chairman  Lysen  solicited  the  thinking  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  by  cor- 
respondence during  the  weeks  following 
the  Louisville  meeting.  On  April  24,  1950, 
Chairman  Lysen  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  free  himself  from  his  work  sufficiently 
to  carry  on  as  chairman  and  resigned. 
On  April  25,  President  Andrews  appointed 
Robert  Thompson  as  chairman  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Lysen,  who  immediately  for- 
warded the  accumulated  correspondence 
to  the  new  chairman. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  committee 
was  called  in  St.  Louis,  on  May  12  and  13. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  Langan, 
Overbeay,  Thompson,  and  Superintendent 
Finis  E.  Davis  of  the  APH.  Superintendent 
Davis  had  been  asked  to  sit  with  the 
committee,  ex-officio,  on  certain  matters 
by     the     superintendents     assembled     at 


Louisville,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  APH. 

The  Committee's  Initial  Assignment 
The    committee    defined    its    initial   as- 
signment, as  follows: 

1.  To  "explore,  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  APH  the  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing an  educational  research  de- 
partment at  the  APH  and  to  report 
to  the  Philadelphia  Convention." 
(Assigned  by  superintendents  and 
Board  of  Trustees.) 

2.  To  explore  other  possibilities  for  re- 
search work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  also  to  be  included  in  the 
Philadelphia  report.  (Assigned  by  the 
superintendents.) 

3.  To  bring  before  the  convention  any 
other  information  or  observations  re- 
garding research  which  might  be 
pertinent  at  this  time.  (Assignment 
implied  by  President  Andrews.) 

Research  Committee  Policy 
The  committee  recognized  the  need 
for  certain  broad  policies  to  help  govern 
its  decisions.  It  realized  that  its  policy 
will  need  to  be  reviewed  and  expanded 
as  the  work  of  the  committee  progresses. 
Early  policies  agreed  on  are: 

1.  The  Research  Committee  will  work 
toward  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
operation among  and  with  all  the 
agencies  working  in  the  interest  of 
visually   deficient   school   children. 

2.  It  agrees  that  there  are  fields  for 
helpful  research  which  do  not  re- 
quire expensive  techniques. 

3.  It  agrees  that  many  problems  can 
be  investigated  cooperatively  among 
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the  schools  with  beneficial  results 
without  the  aid  of  an  expert. 
4.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  a  number 
of  problems  which  will  require  the 
establishment  of  a  "center"  with  a 
"director"  trained  and  equipped  to  do 
scientific  research,  evaluate  the  re- 
sults, and  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion. 

Committee  Deliberations 
The  discussions  of  the  members  in- 
evitably led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
direction  of  educational  research  should 
be  centralized  in  one  agency  for  the  blind 
which  should  undertake  to  direct  the 
necessary  educational  and  mechanical  re- 
search to  the  end  that  present  equipment 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  may 
be  evaluated,  refined,  and  put  into  pro- 
duction by  a  responsible  agency  which 
can  under-write  the  expense  of  free  dis- 
tribution of  this  material  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  this  connection,  it  was 
the  considered  opinion  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  APH,  by  virtue  of  its 
very  charter  and  existence,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  logical  agency  where  such 
a  program  should  be  established  and 
directed.  The  APH  is  currently  supplying 
the  schools  and  classes  for  blind  children 
with  embossed  books  and  tangible  ap- 
paratus, and  could  immeasurably  increase 
the  educational  facilities  of  such  schools 
and  classes  by  broadening  its  scope  of 
operations  to  include  educational  and 
mechanical  research. 

The  selection  of  such  a  site  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  utilization  of  facili- 
ties already  available  and  functioning  on 
present  embossing  and  production  prob- 
lems. To  ignore  the  existence  of  this  es- 
tablished research  department  and  not 
to  recommend  its  expansion  to  include 
educational  and  mechanical  research  in 
our  field  of  special  education  would  be 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
perform  its  assignment.  The  selection  of 
this  site  is  in  line  with  economy.  Much 
that  would  be  needed  is  already  there. 
It  is  the  place  where  production  takes 
place.  An  excellent  school  is  immediately 
available  for  classroom  research. 


If  research  is  located  and  expanded  at 
this  site,  such  action  will  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  receiving  funds  or  as- 
sistance from  any  other  agency,  trust,  or 
foundation  which  desires  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  this  field.  To  centralize  re- 
search and  direction  at  the  APH  would 
not  eliminate  in  any  way  the  cooperation 
and  exchanging  of  data  with  and  among 
other  agencies  interested  in  our  field  of 
education. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  department  will  encourage, 
stimulate,  and  evaluate  the  multiple  pro- 
jects in  the  various  phases  of  our  teaching 
methods,  devices,  and  facilities.  With  the 
guidance  of  some  such  directing  group 
as  a  permanent  and  continuing  Research 
Committee  to  solicit  problems  and  pro- 
jects from  teachers  and  schools  and  to 
select  the  most  desirable  and  practical  for 
submission  to  the  Research  Department 
such  a  center  could  contribute  services 
to  our  blind  children  which  would  mater- 
ially improve  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Can  Research  Get  Started  Before  We  Get 
A  Department  Or  Director? 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  whereas  many  research  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  education  of  blind 
children  have  taken  and  will  take  large 
sums  of  money,  numerous  excellent  re- 
search projects  have  been  consumated  and 
are  now  being  developed  with  minimum 
financial  assistance.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  al- 
though many  research  projects  need  be 
improved  by  personnel  adequately  train- 
ed and  experienced  in  the  field  of  re- 
search, there  have  been  and  are  now 
being  carried  out,  projects  of  great  merit 
by  administrators  and  teachers  who  can- 
not be  considered  as  research  "experts". 
Amateur  research  projects  can  be  helpful 
under  certain  conditions: 

1.  Objectivity  on  the  parts  of  those  di- 
recting and  participating. 

2.  A  broad  and  representative  sampling. 

3.  Proper  control  of  significant  condi- 
tions. 

4.  Periodic  follow-up. 
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5.  Uniformity  of  plans,   execution,   and 

reporting   by   participating   agencies. 

Scope    of    Research    To    Be    Encouraged 

The  committee  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  research  promoted  by  the  AAIB 
through  its  committee  or  department 
should  be  concerned  primarily  with  prob- 
lems directly  related  with  the  educational 
needs  of  visually  defective  children.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  great 
value  may  be  forthcoming  from  carefully 
investigating  problems  in  related  fields. 
Need  For  Survey 

It  is  recommended  that  a  survey  be 
made  to  determine: 

1.  What  educational  research  has  been 
done? 

2.  What   educational   research   is   being 
done? 

3.  By  whom  was  it  done?  And  where? 

4.  If    the    results    or    conclusions    are 
generally  available?  And  where? 

5.  Areas  in  which  research  remains  to 
be  done. 

APH  Facililies  Could  Be  Used 
It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  that  it  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  their  work  to  permit  and  en- 
courage  the   establishment   of   an   educa- 


tional and  mechanical  research  depart- 
ment in  their  present  facilities  if  proper 
requests  were  made  and  adequate  support 
provided. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  Available 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Kentucky  School  would  make  its 
school  facilities  and  pupils  available  for 
on-the-site  experimentation  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  that  teachers  from  schools 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  research 
might  come  to  the  Kentucky  School  to 
study  and  observe  prior  to  cooperating 
in  the  research  in  their  own  schools. 

Committee    Needs   Financial   Support 

If  the  Research  Committee  becomes  as 
active  as  it  should  to  be  effective,  it  will 
be  an  imposition  on  the  individual  mem- 
bers to  pay  the  travel  costs  that  will  be 
incurred.  In  some  cases  superintendents 
can  charge  limited  travel  to  their  school 
appropriations.  In  other  cases,  each  trip 
must  be  approved  in  advance  and  out- 
state  travel  is  not  approved.  The  chair- 
man has  added  telephone  and  telegraph 
expense.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  sub- 
sidize a  part  of  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee if  it  is  to  produce  quickly  and  interest 
will  lag  unless  it  does. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COUN- 
CIL FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  PRE-SCHOOL 
AGE  WHO  HAVE  IMPAIRED  VISION 

O.  E.  DAY,  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind  was  created  by  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  May  14, 
1925,  P.L.  760,  as  an  administrative  de- 
partmental board  within  the  Department 
of  Welfare. 

The  Council  consists  of  seven  members, 
three  of  whom  are  the  Secretary  of  Wel- 
fare, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
The  others,  one  by  preference  a  blind 
person,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
A  chairman  is  elected  annually  from  its 


m.embership.    The    Secretary    of    Welfare 
is  by  statute  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  formu- 
late a  general  policy  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  blind  and 
persons   with   impaired   vision. 

The  Chief  is  responsible  to  the  Council 
Board  for  the  administration  of  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

1.  Registration  of  the  blind  and  persons 
with  impaired  vision 
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2.  Determination  of  the  eligibility  of 
clients  for  Council  service 

3.  Remedial  eye  care  and  prevention 
of  blindness  services  to  needy  blind 
persons  and  persons  with  impaired 
vision  when  the  conditions  are  amen- 
able to  treatment 

4.  Home  teaching  of  the  educable  adult 
blind 

5.  Lending   of   Talking  Book   machines 

6.  Preschool  counselling  service  to 
parents  or  guardians  of  blind  children 
or  children  with  impaired  vision  who 
are  of  preschool  age 

7.  Vocational  guidance,  training,  and 
placement  of  thei  employable  in- 
dustrially blind 

The  Council  program  is  offered  State- 
wide on  an  individual  case  by  case  basis 
in  cooperation  with  existing  facilities, 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  Council 
is  the  official  public  agency  for  the  blind 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  receives  speci- 
fic ear-marked  appropriations  from  the 
General  Assembly  biennially  to  carry  on 
our  program.  For  all  practical  purposes 
our  program  for  children  of  preschool 
age  who  have  impaired  vision  embodies 
the  following  three  major  functions: 

1.  Locating  children  of  preschool  age 
with  impaired  vision 

2.  Remedial  eye  care  and  prevention 
of  blindness  service 

3.  Preschool  counseling  services  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  blind  children 
or  children  with  impaired  vision 

It  is  important  to  locate  children  with 
impaired  vision  who  are  in  need  of  ser- 
vices as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
minimize  the  discouraging  effects  result- 
ing from  mental  and  emotional  conflicts, 
both  to  children  and  the  parents.  The 
Council  seeks  the  cooperation  of  all  pub- 
lic and  private  health,  welfare,  and  other 
agencies  and  of  individuals  in  locating 
children  with  impaired  vision.  We  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far  better 
to  remove  the  physical  handicap  than  to 
work  around  it.  Remedial  eye  care  and 
prevention  of  blindness  services  always 
receive  primary  consideration. 


In  order  for  our  agency  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  a  greater  number  of  children 
with  impaired  vision,  we  have  defined  im- 
paired vision  to  include  any  person  who 
has  less  than  20/30  vision  in  the  better  eye 
with  best  correction,  or  who  have  eye 
conditions  which  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  which  eye  condition  if  not  treat- 
ed may  result  in  blindness. 

An  outline  of  the  specific  duties  of  the 
Counselor  of  Children  of  Preschool  Age 
who  have  impaired  vision  follows: 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Home  Teaching,  locates  the 
preschool  blind  children  throughout 
the  State  using  all  available  resources 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  Visits  the  homes  of  these  children 
to  offer  assistance  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  in  the  rearing  and  train- 
ing of  these  children. 

3.  Interprets  the  problems  of  these 
children  to  the  families  and  commun- 
ities and  helps  to  insure  plans  for 
their  formal  education;  develops  a 
cooperative  working  relationship 
with  service  organizations,  child  wel- 
fare agencies,  hospitals  and  schools. 

4.  Through  the  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teaching  maintains  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  Department  of 
Special    Education. 

5.  Keeps  a  current  file  on  all  such  child- 
ren in  the  Commonwealth  before  and 
during  their  school  years,  and  makes 
referrals  through  the  Supervisor  of 
Registration  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Section  of  the  Council  when  these 
children  approach  the  age  of  sixteen. 

We  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  render 
services  to  children  of  school  age  who 
are  covered  by  the  School  Medical  Health 
Examination  Act  or  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act;  however,  we  are  required 
to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  who  have 
no  more  than  20/60  vision  in  the  better 
eye  with  best  correction,  irrespective  of 
age.  During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1950, 
forty-seven  new  names  of  preschool  blind 
children  were  added  to  our  register,  and 
during  the  same  period  such  eye  care  and 
prevention    of   blindness    services    as    ex- 
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aminations,  glasses,  refractions,  repair  of 
glasses,  surgery,  treatment,  and  transpor- 
tation were  given  to  or  supplemental  work 
was  performed  for  112  children  of  pre- 
school age. 

For  the  same  period  our  Counselor  of 
Preschool  Blind  Children  was  able  to 
make  240  calls  to  the  homes  of  95  indivi- 
dual families  of  preschool  blind  children 
in  41  of  the  67  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. She  also  called  on  151  community 
agencies  on  behalf  of  146  blind  children 
of  preschool  age. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us 
to  have  rendered  these  many  services 
with   only    one   field   worker   State-wide 


had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  coopera- 
tion received  from  the  several  private 
agencies  for  and  of  the  blind,  the  medical 
and  nursing  profession,  hospitals,  eye 
clinics,  service  groups,  private  and  pub- 
lic educational  institutions.  Special  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  visitors  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Rural  Child  Wel- 
fare Workers  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, and  particularly  the  field  worker 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  field  worker  in  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  I  thank 
you. 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  RECREATION  AND  COMPETI 
TIVE  SPORTS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUND 


ROBERT  LAMBERT,  Indiana 


It  is  the  writer's  observation  that  the 
need  for  play,  recreation,  and  competitive 
sports  is  vividly  portrayed  to  all  who 
will  take  the  time  to  watch  the  activities 
of  children  and  adults.  Play  and  recrea- 
tion need  little  encouragement;  in  fact, 
they  are  spontaneous  on  many  levels. 
This  situation  is  fortunate  because  play 
and  recreation  are  a^  essential  to  a  happy 
life  as  are  rest,  relaxation,  work,  and 
food.  Attention  is  called  to  the  universal 
desire  to  play  because  it  is  the  lure  which 
insures  a  sufficient  amount  of  play  and 
recreational  experiences,  as  preparation 
for  adult  life.  Play  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  lives  of  children — perhaps  the  most 
important  force  in  their  lives.  Man  is 
normal  onlj;  when  he  plays,  and  he  gets 
his  recreation  more  through  play  than 
from  competitive  sports.  It  is  much  more 
important  for  an  individual  to  participate 
in  any  wholesome  activity  than  it  is  to 
be  a  spectator.  Recreational  activities 
should  be,  and  are,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  social.  It  is  possible  and  desirable 
that  recreation  be  secured  from  conver- 
sation, construction,  and  operation  of 
things,   hobbies,   sports,   games,    athletics. 


reading,  trips,  music — in  fact,  anything 
which  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  the 
activity  and  the  delight  from  the  exper- 
ience of  participation.  When  an  individual 
feels  himself  master  of  his  work  and 
gets  joy  from  his  job,  he  has  made  it 
one  of  his  worthwhile  recreational  ex- 
periences. Thus,  we  see  that  an  overall 
effect  is  jne  which  helps  to  develop 
character  and  personality  in  an  individual. 
Psychologists  agree  that  our  characters 
and  personalities  are  the  results  of  the 
reactions  made  to  the  stimuli  played  upon 
us.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  contrast 
the  personalities  of  a  group  of  bankers 
or  judges  with  a  group  of  hand  laborers 
on  our  streets  or  in  our  factories.  The 
professional  men  have  poise;  they  stand 
erect;  they  are  physically  flexible;  they 
have  energy.  Intellettually  they  are  rich 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world;  their  mental 
horizons  and  outlooks  are  broad.  Socially 
they  are  stimulating,  which  is  evidence 
of  their  culture  and  refinement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hand  labor  group  presents 
a  different  picture.  They  often  appear  to 
have  a  sluggishness  of  mental  life.  They 
do  not  represent  the  normal  personalities. 
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Why  are  these  groups  so  different?  Their 
differences  in  personality,  poise,  etc.,  are 
not  due  so  much  to  heredity  as  to  the 
fact  that  those  in  the  professional  group 
have  participated  in  recreation  in  its 
broadest  sense.  During  the  adolesence  of 
the  members  of  the  professional  group, 
experiences  appropriate  to  their  growing 
interests  had  been  provided  as  rapidly  as 
their  interests  awakened,  and  as  a  result, 
they  were  equipped  to  face  the  world  with 
all  its  problems.  Sports  supplemented 
their  training  when  real  things  were  lack- 
ing. They  tasted  the  essence  of  life  in  its 
abundance  through  their  golden  oppor- 
tunities. They  acquired  dignity  and  poise 
either  through  actually  participating  in  a 
large  bundle  of  recreational  activities,  or 
by  living  some  experiences  on  a  vicarious 
level.  The  group  of  laborers  did  not  have 
such  golden  opportunities  when  they  were 
youths,  therefore,  in  their  manhood  no 
desire  for  most  of  them  existed.  The 
professional  group  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing recreational  experiences  of  a  worth- 
while nature,  while  the  less  fortunate 
group  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  be- 
havior pattern  because  they  had  been 
deprived  of  the  experience  which  would 
develop  satisfactory  personalities. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  play  and 
recreation  are  the  potent  factors  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our  children, 
and  they  enable  them  to  develop  normal 
personalities.  Not  only  is  play  necessary 
for  childhood  and  adolesence,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  an  enriched  adult- 
hood as  well.  Individuals  must  keep  eter- 
nally at  recreation  and  play  because 
these  activities  deal  not  only  with  the 
means  of  life,  but  with  life  itself — a  full, 
rounded  character.  It  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful arrangement  if  once  we  had  acquired 
proper  poise,  strength  of  muscle,  etc.,  if 
we  could  just  become  careless  and  keep 
permanently  these  satisfactory  accom- 
plishments. But  this  is  impossible,  for 
there  is  no  easy  road.  We  must  keep  eter- 
nally at  the  job  or  lose  our  hard  won  ac- 
complishments. It  sometimes  looks  as  if 
educational  practice  presupposes  that  once 
one     has     developed     muscle     tone     and 


strength  that  his  job  is  finished.  Struc- 
tures and  functions  deterioate  rapidly 
when  not  used.  It  is,  therefore,  more  im- 
portant to  develop  the  desire  to  partici- 
pate so  that  recreations  and  sports  may 
become  part  of  the  individual's  life.  It 
is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  question  the 
educational  value  of  any  sport,  if  it  meets 
the  standard  of  keeping  proper  muscle 
tone  through  long  periods  of  the  individ- 
ual's life.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  moment  an  athlete  relaxes 
his  normal  exercise  of  muscle,  that  mo- 
ment the  structure  begins  to  decline  and 
that  re-upbuilding  is  a  slow  process.  It 
is  important  that  all  our  students  be 
assisted  to  develop  a  bundle  of  recreation- 
al habits  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  them  throughout  their  lives.  In  no  sense 
is  this  to  be  understood  that  they  should 
not  have  football,  baseball,  etc.,  but,  may 
the  writer  raise  the  question  that,  per- 
haps to  teach  all  blind  children  to  enjoy 
fishing  might  be  equally  important. 

A  random  sampling  of  the  recreational 
and  competetive  sports  programs  in  more 
than  twenty  schools  for  the  blind  has 
been  made  by  the  writer.  The  schools 
were  selected  with  consideration  for  geo- 
graphical location  and  climatic  conditions, 
both  potent  factors  which  influence  the 
lives  and  activities  of  individuals.  The 
survey  shows  that  each  school  is  promot- 
ing various  activities  which  provide  play, 
recreation,  and  sports  for  its  blind  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  writer's  feeling  that  this 
survey  shows  that  the  faculties  and  ad- 
ministrators of  these  schools  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of  recreation  as 
an  educational  factor  leading  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  their  students. 
The  survey,  also  shows  that  in  some 
schools  more  pride  is  taken  in  competetive 
sports  than  in  developing  play  and  recrea- 
tional activities  of  a  more  spontaneous 
nature.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
many  of  these  schools  have  and  are  using 
properly  equipped  playgrounds  and  gym- 
nasiums. They  have  in  their  schools,  it 
is  certain,  many  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, such  as:  reading  clubs,  hobby  clubs, 
literary  clubs,  newspaper  clubs,   boating, 
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canoeing,  caring  for  pets,  such  as  cocker 
spaniels,  goats,  and  ponies.  Thus,  the 
overall  picture  in  recreation  and  com- 
petitive sports  and  play  seems  to  be 
pretty  bright.  This  survey  shows  that 
the  schools  are  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  students  by  furnishing 
instruction,  guidance,  and  encouragement 
in:  bowling,  wrestling,  swimming,  soft 
ball,  volley  ball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, shuffleboard,  relay  games,  baseball, 
social  dancing,  roller  skating,  sliding, 
kick  ball,  camping  trips,  hiking,  picture 
shows,  track  and  field  meets,  physical 
education  classes  (on  play  level),  tumb- 
ling, horizontal  bar,  parallel  bar,  ropes, 
ladders,  Christmas  parties  (for  children), 
ping  pong,  badminton,  play  day,  baton 
twirling,  boating,  canoeing,  picnics  and 
croquet.  It  shows  also  a  diversity  of  ways 
of  meeting  the  problem  of  recreation. 
This  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the 
local  interest,  educational  philosophies  of 
the  teachers  and  administrators,  and  the 
great  variations  in  climate.  It  is  not  so 
important  that  any  particular  recreation 
or  sport  be  provided,  but  it  is  essential 
that  the  activities  selected  be  those  which 
are  desired  by  the  students,  and  that 
enough  diversity  be  given  to  the  program 
so  that  all  the  students  may  find  some- 
thing to  arouse  their  interests.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  go  into  a 
detailed  discussion  showing  how  each 
sport  or  activity  contributes  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  well  poised  and  happy  in- 
dividual. This  particular  problem  is  left 
to  the  specialist  in  play,  recreation,  and 
athletics.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  some  achievement  can  be  at- 
tained by  schools  which  are  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  teachers  and  directors 
who  are  specially  trained  in  recreation. 

Since  play  is  spontaneous,  a  well 
equipped  playground  needs  only  some 
supervision.  The  children  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  develop  normal  play  activi- 
ties. An  inexpensive  playground  might 
consist  of  10,  16,  and  24  foot  slides,  a 
merry-go-round,  a  jungle  house,  teeter- 
totters,  swings,  and  a  giant  stride.  In  the 
gymnasium,    under    the    direction    of   the 


physical  training  teachers,  students  can 
and  will  have  fun  and  make  satisfactory 
adjustment  through  the  use  of  parallel 
bars,  side  horses,  vaulting  buck,  flying 
rings,  climping  ropes,  stahl  bars,  ladders 
—  (vertical,  horizontal  and  slanting), 
large  balls,  and  a  punching  bag.  This 
equipment  should  be  used  for  play  and 
for  contests  as  much  as  is  possible.  The 
results  hoped  for  should  be  pleasure  and 
spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  so  that  they  will  overcome  fear 
and  learn  to  participate  in  a  group  of 
activities,  not  because  it  is  class  work, 
but  because  they  like  what  they  are  doing. 
For  example,  a  school  which  has  a  swim- 
ming pool  can  build  not  only  an  organized 
swimming  program  under  the  guidance 
of  instructors,  but  can  make  the  pool 
available  after  school  hours  and  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  afternoons  for  voluntary 
recreation.  All  one  needs  is  a  guard 
for  safety  purposes  and  the  students  will 
use  the  pool  to  have  real  fun.  Another 
example,  is  found  in  one  of  our  Eastern 
Schools  where  baseball  is  played  in  true 
Dodger-Giant  fashion.  These  students  do 
not  want  a  ball  with  a  bell  attached. 
They  prefer  bats,  bases,  and  the  same  rules 
as  big  time  baseball — the  only  concession 
they  will  make  is  the  large  rubber  ball 
the  size  of  a  basketball.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  the  blind  batter  to  make 
about  the  same  batting  average  as  a 
sighted  person,  with  the  ordinary  baseball. 
A  few  partially  sighted  players  on  the 
team  help  a  great  deal  in  fielding  the 
ball,  but  totally  blind  "Boys  do  play  the 
game  with  no  partially  sighted  boys  to 
help. 

Summer  camps  make  it  possible  for 
blind  students  to  compete  in  boat  racing, 
canoeing,  and  camping.  Other  benefits 
deriving  from  camps  for  blind  children 
are:  (1)  association  with  others  under 
normal  conditions,  (2)  learning  to  do  for 
themselves,  becoming  self-reliant,  (3)  ac- 
quiring ability  to  adjust  to  new  surround- 
ings, and  new  environment  (4)  meeting 
and  understanding  new  people  (5)  learn- 
ing to  play  with  others  (6)  enjoying  the 
real  fun  of  camp  life.      And  so  it  goes. 
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each  school  governed  by  the  philosophy 
back  of  its  educational  program,  uses 
play,  recreation,  and  competitive  sports 
to  fulfill  the  real  need  in  making  of  its 
students  well  poised,  happy  individuals. 
This  program  is  really  significant  and 
important  because  throughout  all  of  an 
individual's  life  he  is  normal  only  when 
he  plays.  It  might  be  said  in  passing 
that  much  of  one's  work  can  be  put  on  a 
play  level  and  therefore  be  fun.  For 
example,  Thomas  A.  Edison  never  thought 
that  he  worked  a  day  in  his  life,  yet  often 
he  was  busy  for  a  twenty-four  hour 
period  at  what  some  would  consider  hard 
work,  but  because  he  enjoyed  it,  to  him 
it  was  play. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
ability  to  play  and  adapt  oneself  to  his 
increasing  number  of  leisure  hours  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  important  in 
the  lives  of  our  present  younger  genera- 
tion and  of  those  yet  to  come.  The  grow- 
ing efficiency  of  man  power  found  in  the 
industrial  world  results  in  the  shortened 
work  day  and  week  for  the  average 
individual.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
the  writer  made  a  brief  survey  of  current 
literature  to  learn  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  adult  blind  is  participating  in 
satisfying  recreation.  Very  briefly  the 
findings  will  be  mentioned  here  in  the 
order  of  their  apparent  importance  among 
the  blind. 

Social  organizations  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular  means  of  recreation  for  the 
greatest  number  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
almost  every  community  has  one.  The 
plans  and  programs  are  varied  and  flex- 
ible, thus  providing  encouragement  to  all 
types  of  blind  individuals  for  enjoying 
a  fuller  civic  and  social  life.  Among  the 
larger  groups,  divisions  based  upon  the 
different  talents  and  desires  of  its  mem- 


bers are  made.  Dramatic  clubs,  glee  clubs, 
discussion  groups,  bowling,  and  skating 
teams  often  result.  For  many  individuals 
picnics,  suppers,  social  dances,  and  swim- 
ming parties  bring  much  enrichment  of 
social  life. 

The  data  show  that  in  many  cases  of 
special  talent,  blind  students  have  par- 
ticipated in  certain  college  athletics,  es- 
pecially in  wrestling,  tumbling,  bowling, 
and  golf,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
In  California  there  is  a  riding  club  which 
has  attracted  much  attention  by  perform- 
ing before  rodeo  crowds.  These  cases, 
however,  represent  only  a  very  small 
percent  of  the  adult  blind. 

It  would  be  valuable  if  a  rather  com- 
plete survey  could  be  made  to  find  out 
what  the  adult  blind  do  in  play  and 
recreational  activities  and  in  sports.  With 
such  information  at  hand  it  would  be 
possible  to  set  up  a  program  of  play  and 
recreation  in  schools  for  the  blind  which 
would  fortify  the  individual  with  a  rather 
large  group  of  harmless  and  enjoyable 
activities  which  would  command  his  in- 
terest through  his  adult  life.  At  any 
rate,  some  attention  in  our  schools  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  proper  attitude 
be  acquired  by  our  students  toward  re- 
creation and  sports,  so  that  they  may  learn 
each  year  something  new,  even  on  a  very 
amateurish  level.  Thus,  as  they  approach 
old  age,  they  will  not  be  faced  with  a 
barren  existence,  but  will  find  life  en- 
riched and  worthwhile.  Recreation  and 
sports  will  come  to  their  rescue. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  that  has  been  given  to  him  by 
the  school  authorities  who  were  kind 
enough  to  give  him  definite  information 
about  the  programs  which  they  are  carry- 
ing out  in  the  various  schools.  To  them 
goes  his  sincere  thanks. 
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EASTERN  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  J.  KERR,  Overbrook 


Since  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  National  Athletic  Association  in  1907, 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  athletes  as  well  as  the  coaches 
and  administrators  to  hold  a  contest  at 
one  place  where  they  could  compete 
against   each   other. 

Early  in  the  1900's  several  schools  had 
begun  holding  athletic  meets  either  in- 
tramural or  with  YMCA's  or  public 
schools,  but  nothing  had  been  done  on 
a  large  scale  to  promote  this  among  our 
own    schools. 

Then  on  the  30th  of  May  of  1910  this 
dream  of  some  enthusiastic  young  blind 
people  was  realized,  when  four  schools 
met  at  Overbrook  to  compete  against  each 
other. 

Quoting  from  the  records  of  that  event, 
"The  bond  of  sympathy  which  has  been 
formed  between  the  four  schools  which 
took  part  in  this  competition  is  stronger 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  without  this 
opportunity,  which  this  event  gave  the 
boys  to  personally  exchange  ideas."  "For 
years  to  come  the  traditions  of  these  four 
schools  as  understood  by  the  pupils  will 
be  handed  down  in  Batavia,  Boston,  Over- 
brook, and  Pittsburgh." 

In  the  summer  issue  of  the  "Outlook" 
in  1910  the  following  item  appeared.  "We 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  larger 
number  of  schools  to  send  their  young 
people  to  a  common  center  to  take  part 
in  their  athletic  meets." 

From  1910  on  many  meetings  were,  held 
with  the  idea  of  forming  such  an  organi- 
zation, but  there  was  always  something 
that  came  up  to  hinder  its  formation.  So 
it  was  not  a  new  idea  that  was  again  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Lyons  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Allan 
Sherman  of  Perkins,  Mr.  Downs  of  the 
New  York  Institute,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  W.  Shellnutt  of  Overbrook  after 
some  of  the  dual  meets; — just  a  continuing 
thought  trying  to  get  into  action. 


Then  on  October  12,  1946  a  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
athletic  association  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  following  schools  were 
represented:  Maryland,  New  York  Insti- 
tute, New  York  State  School-Batavia, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Overbrook. 
After  a  two  hour  session  that  almost 
ended  in  postponement  of  the  formation, 
a  motion  was  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kerr  that  a  new  athletic  association  be 
formed,  and  that  teams  in  wrestling  and 
track  could  be  represented  by  a  complete 
team  or  by  individual  members  of  a  team 
for  their  respective  schools.  This  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Downs  of  New  York 
Institute  and  passed  unanimously. 

The  name  of  the  new  organization  was 
decided  upon  as  the  "Eastern  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind"  and  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "EAAB".  The  officers  to 
be:  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Schools  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  were  to  be  invited  to  join 
this  association  on  recommendation  of  the 
member  schools.  The  membership  fee  was 
set  at  $25.00  per  year,  and  a  fee  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  entry  in  track  and  wrest- 
ling tournaments.  The  wrestling  tourna- 
ment would  include  the  following  weight 
classes:  95-103-112-120-127-133-138-145-154 
-1615,  and  later  adopted  the  heavyweight 
class. 

The  track  tournament  would  include 
the  following  events:  standing  broad 
jump,  high  jump,  three  consecutive  jumps, 
hop-step-and-jump,  shot  putt,  fifty  and 
seventy-five  yard  dashes.  Students  may 
participate  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
21,  and  if  their  birthday  comes  during  the 
sport  season,  they  may  continue  to  the 
end  of  that  particular  sport. 

There  are  nine  schools  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  association:  Kentucky,  Over- 
brook, Batavia,  Perkins,  Connecticut,  West 
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Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Maryland.  New  York  Institute  withdrew 
their  membership  last  year. 

We  began  the  1946-47  school  year  with 
the  wrestling  tournament  at  the  Maryland 
School,  using  the  John  Hopkins  Gymna- 
sium, and  it  was  won  by  Overbrook.  The 
track  tournament  was  held  at  Overbrook 
and  was  won  by  Virginia. 

In  1947-48  the  wrestling  tournament 
was  held  at  Overbrook  and  won  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  track  tournament  was  held 
at  Connecticut  and  won  by  Virginia. 

In  1949-50  the  wrestling  tournament 
was  held  at  West  Virginia  and  won  by 
Virginia,  and  the  track  tournament  was 
held  at  Perkins  and  won  by  Overbrook. 

In  1950-51  the  wrestling  tournament 
will  be  held  at  the  North  Carolina  School, 
and  the  track  tournament  at  Batavia. 

We  have  seen  some  fine  athletes  from 
the  different  schools,  and  they  can  well 
be  proud  of  their  achievements.  And  of 
course  we  have  a  few  that  meet  with  dis- 
appointment before  one  of  the  big  tourna- 
ments. It  has  always  been  so.  And  too, 
we  wonder  just  when  some  of  the  stars 
of  different  schools  are  going  to  graduate. 

In  looking  over  the  records,  I  find  this 


account  of  the  Montana  School  in  one  of 
the  early  N.  A.  A.  meets.  "We  are  prob- 
ably the  youngest  and  smallest  of  the 
schools  in  the  N.  A.  A.,  but  our  enthusiasm 
should  not  be  gauged  by  our  size.  Our 
two  best  athletes  are  husky  young  miners 
named  Sullivan  and  Corbitt.  We  confi- 
dently expected  that  they  would  add 
glory  to  the  names.  Unfortunately  the 
day  before  the  contest  Sullivan  threw  his 
shoulder  out  of  joint  with  the  12  pound 
shot,  and  in  a  race  Corbitt  lit  the  full 
force  of  his  220  pounds  on  a  weak  knee. 
With  these  two  athletes  disabled  we  can 
only  talk  of  what  might  have  been  our 
record  if,  etc.  It  is  a  great  streak  of  luck 
for  the  athletes  of  our  sister  schools  that 
Corbitt  and  Sullivan  graduate  this  June — 
1910." 

As  you  noticed  by  the  record,  Virginia 
has  been  the  outstanding  winner  in  the 
E.A.A.B.  and  that  means  that  the  other 
schools  must  work  harder,  and  we  know 
they  will. 

Comparing  some  of  the  results  of  the 
first  N.A.A.  meet  on  May  16,  1908  with 
the  last  E.A.A.B.  track  meet  at  Perkins 
on  May  13,  1950,  we  found  the  following: 


1908 

1950 

Shot 

35'    7    1-2" 

40'    4" 

Broad 

9'  6  3-4" 

9'  5  1-4" 

High 

4'  5  1-2" 

4'   6" 

50  yd. 

dash 

5  4-5  seconds 

5    1-5   seconds 

75  yd. 

dash 

8   2-5  seconds 

8    1-5   seconds 

3  Consecutive 

jumps 

29'  8  1-4" 

29'  2" 

So  the  results  are  quite  comparable 
and  few  new  records  have  been  set. 

The  schools  in  the  E.  A.  A.  B.  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  by  the  activities  of  the 
organization,  and  have  cooperated  in 
every  way  possible  to  foster  better  ath- 
letics and  sportsmanship  in  our  schools. 
Not  only  has  it  done  this,  but  it  has 
afforded  many  opportunities  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers  to  find  out  more  about  the 
other  schools  and  exchange  ideas  pertain- 
ing to  school  affairs  and  to  visit  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  im- 


portant social  aspect — that  of  pupils  meet- 
ing and  establishing  friendships. 

This  organization  tends  to  cement  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  among  the  schools, 
and  has  helped  to  develop  school  spirit. 

We  feel  that  we  have  achieved  a  few 
of  our  objectives  to  date  and  hope  that 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  perhaps 
organize  on  a  similar  basis. 

With  this  in  mind  our  motto  shall  be: 
hats  off  to  the  past 
coats  off  to  the  future. 


no 
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THE  INTEGRATION  OF  REHABILITATION  WORK 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND 

H.  A.  WOOD,  North  Carolina 


The  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  N.  C.  State  Commission  2or 
the  Blind  make  no  pretense  of  having 
solved  all  the  norblems  that  have  arisen 
in  our  efforts  to  integrate  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  the  Commission  and  the 
educational  program  of  the  School.  But 
we  have  made  some  progress  toward  in- 
tergration.  My  remarks  are  presented  in 
a  spirit  of  complete  humility,  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  experience  may  be  of  some 
small  benefit  to  you. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  the  N.  C. 
School  for  the  Blind  assumed  his  duties 
a  short  time  before  my  appointment  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
We  had  two  things  in  common:  (1)  a  de- 
sire to  do  a  good  job  in  our  respective 
positions,  and  (2)  complete  ignorance  as 
to  how  we  could  do  it.  We  also  had 
another  advantage:  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  and  my  tenure  of  office 
depends  upon  the  "will  of  the  Commis- 
sion". Therefore,  we  had  to  cooperate. 

We  began  our  plans  for  integration  on 
the  following  basis: 

1.  That  there  did  exist  a  common 
ground  on  which  the  school  and  the 
rehabilitation  service  could  work  to- 
gether; and  that  there  was  a  period 
in  the  school  life  of  the  individuals, 
in  whom  we  had  a  mutual  interest, 
during  which  we  should  work  to- 
gether. 

2.  That  what  each  of  our  organizations 
had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  services 
and  facilities  was  sufficient  to  make 
integration  possible;  and  that  success- 
ful integration  required  that  the  ser- 
vices and  facilities  available  through 
each  must  be  of  such  quality  and 
quantity  as  to  permit  reasonable 
completeness  of  service  during  the 
period  of  joint  effort. 


3.  That  both  of  us  were  willing  to  work 
together  toward  the  desired  common 
objectives;  and  that  we  express  this 
willingness  by  putting  forth  earnest 
effort  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 
We  freely  discussed  the  shortcomings  of 
our  respective  programs.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  heard  Mr.  Maurice  Tynan  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion state  that  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  rehabilitable  individual  must  include 
basic  education  in  the  Three  R's,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  mastery  of 
communication— braille  and  the  use  of  the 
typewriter;  acceptable  personal  and  health 
habits — cleanliness,  manners,  eating  hab- 
its, freedom  from  objectionable  manner- 
isms and  posture;  acceptable  attitudes — 
confidence  in  others  instead  of  suspicion, 
self-confidnce,  cooperativeness,  willing- 
ness to  work  and  ethical  behavior,  ac- 
ceptable work  habits— regularity,  punc- 
tuality, observance  of  rules,  accuracy  of 
performance,  et  cetera;  adaptability — abi- 
lity to  adjust  to  new  situations  and  people; 
knowledge  of  measurements  and  their  ap- 
plications— those  commonly  used  in  every 
day  living  and  work;  skill — rhythmic  use 
of  the  body,  manual  and  finger  dexterity, 
hand-eye  and  hand-foot  coordination,  et- 
cetera; knowledge  of  working  conditions — 
understanding  of  what  is  expected  of 
a  workman,  requirements  for  obtaining 
and  holding  a  job;  ability  to  travel  alone 
— with  a  minimum  amount  of  assistance; 
and  aural  and  tactile  sensitivity — as  a  sub- 
stitute for  visual  perception. 

And  then  he  told  me  about  his  prob- 
lems: the  low  educational  accomplish- 
ment level — necessitating  either  long  per- 
iods of  training  or  compromising  on  the 
less  skilled  and,  therefore,  lower  levels  of 
employment;  overcoming  the  influence  of 
a  protected  life  in  the  home  and  the  school, 
such    protection    resulting    in    a    lack    of 
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understanding  of  the  realities  of  life  and 
a  consequent  development  of  expecta- 
tions difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  attain- 
ment— a  misunderstanding  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements  of  every  day 
living  and  occupational  life  and  an  inade- 
quate ability  to  deal  with  sighted  people; 
a  psychology  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  in- 
security— such  psychology  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  student's  cooperation  in 
attaining  social  and  occupational  adjust- 
ment; a  lack  of  adequate,  primary  physi- 
cal skills  essential  to  the  development  of 
occupational  skills — skillful  use  of  the 
body,  hands,  fingers,  et  cetera,  and  a  lack 
of  the  prevocational  skills  such  as  the 
use  of  ordinary  hand  tools  and  machines 
found  in  most  homes  and  industries. 

Then  we  had  a  "good  cry",  Sunday 
School,  and  prayer  service;  and  decided 
to  go  to  work  on  the  problems  and  get 
something  done. 

Wa  realized  that  the  first  step  was  to 
get  our  respective  staff  members  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  so  we  had 
conferences  and  talked  informally  about 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  Our  first  efforts 
toward  actual  integration  convinced  all 
of  us  that  we  needed  each  other.  We  work- 
ed on  cases  for  about  four  months  and 
were  delighted  with  our  co-operative  ef- 
forts. Then  the  pedagogy  in  Mr.  Peeler's 
nature  cropped  out,  and  the  pedantry 
often  found  as  a  characteristic  of  rehabi- 
litation workers  bobbed  up.  So  we  de- 
cided that  for  the  guidance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  respective  staffs,  we  would 
draw  up  a  written  co-operative  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  is  now  and  has 
been  in  effect  since  December  2,  1947.  A 
copy  of  the  agreement  is  attached  to  this 
paper.  It  is  too  long  to  read,  but  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  provisions: 

1.  That  the  two  agencies  keep  constant 
clearance  on  students — particularly 
juniors  and  seniors. 

2.  That  early  in  each  school  year  the 
Rehabilitation  Counselors  arrange  to 
interview  each  member  of  the  senior 
class  and  during  the  spring  term  in- 
terview the  juniors. 


3.  That  all  activities  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors  be  cleared  with  the 
faculty  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
That  the  personnel  of  both  agencies 
interrelate  their  activities   to   secure 
the  greatest  development  of  the  capa- 
cities of  each  student. 
The   provisions    of   the    agreement   began 
to  work.  Now  the  School  is  able  to  fur- 
nish eye  and  physical  examinations  (pre- 
requisites for  rehabilitation  services),  com- 
plete educational  data,  home  background 
information,  psychological  data  including 
I.Q.,  personality,  achievement,  and  allied 
tssts.  In  cases  where  an  issue  is  not  clear 
cut   and   this  issue   is   pertinent   to   a   de- 
cision regarding  the  type  of  training  for 
the  student,  the  School  psychologist  and 
the  Commission  psychologist  will  adminis- 
ter tests  and  jointly  evaluate  the  results. 
They  have  been  known  to  agree  .  .  .  All 
of  these  aids  serve  to  speed  up  the  rehabi- 
litation process. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  examples 
of  our  cooperative  efforts.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  a  feeling  had  developed  among 
the  students  that  working  in  a  vending 
stand  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  We 
incorporated  a  course  of  study  in  Stand 
Management  into  the  school  curriculum. 
The  Commission  furnished  the  instructor 
— one  of  our  Stand  Supervisors — and  the 
School  furnished  the  facilities  for  hold- 
ing classes.  Results:  Out  of  the  13  stu- 
dents of  the  1950  graduating  class,  4  will 
enter  stand  training  and  will  be  employed 
by  the  Commission.  Incidentally,  salaries 
of  stand  operators  range  from  a  guaran- 
teed initial  salary  of  $18  per  week  to  a 
maximum  of  $70  per  week. 

Another  example  of  our  cooperative  ef- 
forts is  found  in  a  recent  survey  made  by 
the  School  on  its  graduates.  Among  other 
facts,  the  questionnaire  used  sought  to 
establish  occupational  and  employment 
data.  The  School  authorities  merely  pre- 
sented an  armful  of  forms  to  our  rehabili- 
tation staff  and  simply  requested  that  the 
missing  information  be  secured.  Most  of 
the  information  desired  was  in  the  files 
of  the  Commission.  That  which  was  miss- 
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ing  was  secured  by  the  leg  work  of  our 
rehabilitation  counselors.  Simple!  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  survey 
revealed  that  all  graduates  of  the  School 
since  1925  were  either  deceased  or  gain- 
fully employed  except  one  who  is  re- 
ceiving an  Aid  to  the  Blind  Grant.  Another 
example:  For  many  years  the  School  has 
had  a  scholarship  fund.  It  had  been  the 
practice  for  the  School  to  divide  this 
fund  among  its  graduates  who  were  going 
to  college.  NOW,  this  fund  is  paid  to  ths 
Commission  in  a  lump  sum  and  the  Com- 
mission matches  the  amount  with  Federal 
funds.  This  doubles  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  fund  for  the  use  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  who  are  attending 
college.  Simple!  At  the  present  time,  19 
graduates  of  the  School  are  in  college 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Division  of  the  Commission. 

Most  of  my  remarks  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  school  graduate;  however, 
it  did  not  take  us  long  to  learn  that  there 
was  another  type  of  student  to  whom  we 
owed  an  equal  responsibility.  This  was 
the  student,  who  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
would  never  be  able  to  finish  successful- 
ly the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Usually 
this  type  of  student  is  a  repeater  with  a 
low  I.  Q.  The  school  faculty  and  the  Com- 
mission agreed  that  no  student  would  be 
dismissed  from  school  until  some  plan  of 
rehabilitation  could  be  worked  out  that 
appeared  to  be  feasible.  Many  of  these 
students  are  transferred  to  our  Social 
Adjustment  Center  for  further  diagnosis 
and  adjustment  training  and  eventual  em- 
ployment. For  example,  week  before  the 
school  closed  this  year,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  faculty  that  a  girl,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  would  be  better  off  if  she 
were  told  not  to  return  to  the  school  in 
the  fall.  This  decision  had  not  been  reach- 
ed lightly.  The  problem  had  been  discuss- 
ed by  staff  members  of  the  school  for  a 
long  time.  In  this  case  the  student  had 
repeated  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth  grades;  and  if  she  returned,  would 
repeat  the  sixth  grade.  She  was  rapidly 
developing  a  complex  of  defeat,  and  even 
though   she  wanted   to   return   to    school, 


it  appeared  wise  to  prevent  her  from  suf- 
fering further  defeats.  She  was  referred 
to  the  rehabilitation  counselor;  and  dur- 
ing the  first  interview  she  became  very 
emotional  about  not  returning  to  school. 
The  rehabilitation  counselor  assured  her 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decis- 
ion to  send  her  home;  but  that  he  did 
stand  ready  to  offer  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices then  or  the  next  year,  or  the  year 
after  that.  At  a  later  conference  with  the 
Principal,  the  Psychologist,  and  the  Coun- 
selor, the  rehabilitation  worker  asked  the 
Principal  this  question:  "Aren't  you  a  lot 
happier  in  sending  this  student  home 
knowing  that  she  will  be  taken  over  by 
Rehabilitation  immediately?"  The  Princi- 
pal statet  that  this  was  a  comforting 
thought  as  he  regretted  sending  a  student 
home  from  school,  knowing  that  in  the 
past,  such  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
May  I  get  a  little  more  formal  and  sug- 
gest that  some  earnest  thought  be  given 
to  this  problem  and  that  we  realize  our" 
respective  responsibilities  as  instructors 
and  as  rehabilitation  workers.  I  believe 
that  schools  for  the  blind  must  accept  as 
their  responsibilities  the  development  of: 

1.  An  education  program — to  consist 
of  two  necessary  elements  each  of 
which  has  as  its  specific  functions: 

(a)  An  academic  curriculum  which 
will  give  the  student  the  essential 
tools  for  everyday  living,  such  as: 

(1)  A  good  command  of  the  3  R's 

(2)  Poise,  self  confidence,  and 
socially  accepted  habits 

(3)  A  sense  of  responsibility 

(4)  Primary  physical  skills — use 
of  hands,   et  ectera. 

(b)  A  vocational  curriculum  which 
will  utilize  the  school  shop  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  student 
how  to  use  the  tools  of  everyday 
living,  and  in  addition: 

(1)  Become  acquainted  with  and 
develop  skills  in  the  use  of 
ordinary  tools,  machine  tools 
and  other  implements  of  the 
occupational  world. 
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(2)  Have  instilled  into  this  habit- 
pattern  such  good  work  habits 
as  punctuality,  reliability,  and 
the  best  quality  of  work  of 
which   he   is    capable. 

(3)  Learn  job  ethics — respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  employer, 
fellow-workers,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

(4)  Serve  the  student  as  a  device 
for  exploring  the  world  of 
work  to  enable  him  to  decide 
his  future  occupation. 

(5)  Serve  the  counselor  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  stu- 
dents. 

I  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  agencies 
must  accept  as  their  responsibilities  the 
development  of: 

1.  A     competent     counseling     service — 

based  upon  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  individual  as  to  his  life  situa- 
tion, intelligence,  aptitudes,  and  in- 
terests— as  determined  by  such  psy- 
chological tests  and  exploratory  shop 
work  as  may  be  required. 

2.  A  program  of  joint  service  to  begin 
at  least  one  year  before  the  student 
is  expected  to  leave  school  which  will: 
(a)  Introduce   him   to    the   world    of 

work  and  provide  training  for  a 
specific  occupation, 
(b)  Correlate  the  student's  training 
with  that  given  in  the  classroom 
— not  only  for  his  benefit,  but  as 
a  device  for  providing  occupation- 
al information  to  his  fellow  stu- 
dents who  have  not  made  an  oc- 
cupational  choice. 

(c)  Provide  a  prompt  and  efficient 
transition    of    the    student    from 

school  to  a  job. 

(d)  Educate  employers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind 

(f)  Demonstrate  to  legislative  bodies 
that  effective  use  is  being  made  of 
money  appropriated  for  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  our  situation 
in  North  Carolina  to  see  whether  we  put 


into  practice  what  I  am  preaching.  During 
the  four  years  from  1946  through  1949 
the  white  and  Negro  schools  for  the  blind 
graduated  37  students.  Here  is  a  break- 
down of  the  results  of  services: 
12  are  now  employed 

3  are  married  and  keeping  house 
19  are   in  training 

5  are   in    a  period   of   indecision — that 
is,  the  jobs  the  rehabilitation  agency 
thinks  suitable  to  their  abilities  do 
not  suit  the  clients,  so  we  must  con- 
tinue to  counsel  with  them  until  an 
agreement  is  reached. 
In  1950,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  schools 
graduated   17  students.  Here  is  a  break- 
down of  the  status  of  these  students: 

4  will  begin  stand  training  with  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Employment 
for  the  Blind.  (However,  the  train- 
ing of  2  of  these  will  be  postponed 
until  after  a  wedding  trip.) 

5  will  enter  college  training  to  qualify 
for  professional  employment  in  in- 
dustrial recreation,  teaching,  and  the 
ministry. 

1  will  receive  placement  equipment 
to  establish  his  own  business  in 
mattress  and  chair  work  in  the  fall. 
He  has  a  job  for  the  summer  and 
wishes  to  defer  his  private  business 
venture  until  the  fall. 

1  wants  college  training  to  prepare 
herself  as  a  church  secretary,  but  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  cannot  see 
the  feasibility  of  this  type  of  training. 
Leaders  in  the  student's  own  relig- 
ious denomination  have  shied  away 
from  the  training  objective  because 
of  personality  traits  evident  to  all 
who  know  the  student. 

1  has  been  offered  college  training  but 
has  refused  it  because  he  wants  to 
get  rith  quick  in  a  business  enter- 
prise. He  has  a  right  to  this  short 
cut  to  success,  but  we  believe  he 
will  eventually  request  college  train- 
ing. 

1  will  receive  training  as  a  florist  as- 
sistant as  soon  as  home  conditions 
permit. 
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1  will  receive  training  for  employment 

in  a  commercial  laundry. 
1  will  receive  training  in  handicrafts 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  project  can  be 
worked  out.  The  delay  in  this  case  is 
caused  by  lack  of  employment  train- 
ing and  placement  for  Negroes.  Pre- 
judice often  times  comes  high. 
1  has  a  job  and  perhaps  will  need  no 
assistance    whatsoever    beyond    his 
school  training. 
1  is  undecided  as  to  what  she  wants 
to  do.  Test  results  indicate  a  high  de- 
gree of  feasibility  for  a  number  of 
employment  opportunities.  This  stu- 
dent we  will  simply  let  ripen  on  the 
vine  with  whatever  help  we  can  give. 
Just  fourteen  years  ago  this  month  I  be- 
gan work  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  Ele- 
ven of  these  years  were  spent  in  rehabili- 
tation   work   with   the    sighted    disabled. 
Three  of  them  have  been  in  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  Prior  to  my  rehabilitation  ex- 
perience, I  taught  school — or  was  in  school 
administration    work — for    nine    years.    I 
am  an  old  man  and  I  claim  the  perogative 
of  age  in  expressing  some  opinions  about 
this   matter   of   integrating   rehabilitation 
and  education  for  the  blind.  I  might  add 
that  from  1936  to  1943  I  worked  as  a  re- 
habilitation counselor  carrying  a  case  load 
that  represented  every  type   of  disabled 
person  including  the  blind.  I  have  pub- 
licly confessed  to  this  before  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  now  that  I  did  a  lousy  job 
of    rehabilitating    the    blind    people    who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  my  clients. 
Every  other  counselor  I  knew  failed  miser- 
ably in  trying  to  rehabilitate  the  blind.  We 
did  not  know  how  to  do  the  job,  and  we 
had  no  facilities  for  doing  the  job. 

Listen — In  the  eleven  years  I  was  work- 
ing in  the  general  rehabilitation  program 
I  never  once  visited  the  School  for  the 
Blind  even  though  six  of  these  years 
were  spent  in  the  same  city  where  the 
School  for  the  Blind  was  located.  I  submit 
that  I  was  a  typical  rehabilitation  coun- 


selor during  this  period — may  Heaven 
have  msrcy  on  my  mildewed  soul.  But  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  113  in  1943  changed 
some  of  this:  Rehabilitation  was  given  the 
tools  to  do  the  job.  And  gradually  the 
attitude  of  rehabilitation  couselors  toward 
work  with  the  blind  began  to  change.  We 
began  to  learn  that  we  did  not  know  it 
all  and  that  people  who  had  been  work- 
ing with  the  blind,  yes  even  Educators 
of  the  blind,  had  something  to  contribute. 
You  are  looking  at  a  strange  animal:  My 
eleven  years  in  the  general  rehabilitation 
program  made  me  a  quasi-charter  member 
of  the  old  guard,  and  my  three  years  in 
work  for  the  blind  makes  me  acceptable 
to  this  very  cautious  group.  I  am  a  MUG- 
WUMP. There  was  a  time,  when  after 
listening  to  some  of  the  titles  given  to 
members  of  the  two  groups  by  each  other 
within  the  secret  confines  of  smoke  filled 
back  rooms,  I  wondered  which  side  my 
MUG  was  on  and  which  side  my  WUMP 
was  on.  But  for  three  years  now,  I  have 
known  that  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  blind 
person — my    client. 

At  just  such  a  meeting  as  this,  I  once 
heard  one  of  the  oustanding  rehabilita- 
tion leaders  of  this  country  say: 

"If  we  be  so  blind  that  we  do  not  see 
our  problems; 

If  we  be  so  deaf  that  we  do  not  hear 
the  urgent  demand  that  we  resolve 
our  problems; 

If  we  be  so  mute  that  we  fail  to  let  the 

public  and  our  legislatures  know  what 

it  will  take  to  meet  our  problems; 

If  we  be  so  lazy  and  self  satisfied  that 
we  fail  to  work  diligently  towards 
a  solution  of  our  problems; 

If  we  be  so  selfish  and  stubborn  that 
we    are   unwilling   to   work   together 

in  the  solution  of  our  problems; 

THEN 
God   helo   the   blind   in   this   country." 
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MEETING  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 

GRADE 

MRS.  LAURETTA  RICE,  Iowa 


In  this  paper,  Meeting  the  Individual 
Needs  in  the  Seventh  Grade  Arithmetic 
Class,  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  about  the 
problem  we  faced;  the  plan  we  used; 
point  out  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; and  draw  a  few  conclusions. 

Our  problem  in  the  seventh  grade 
arithmetic  class  was  to  formulate  a  plan 
which  would  provide  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment to  the  very  slow  and  retarded 
pupils,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  provide 
a  challenge  to  the  average  and  above 
average  students  who  were  a  part  of  this 
group.  We  had  a  wide  range  both  in  age 
and  ability.  Some  students  had  been 
passed  along  chronologically,  but  they 
were  far  from  ready  for  seventh  grade 
arithmetic. 

I  had  an  advantage  in  planning  since 
during  the  previous  year  I  had  had  a 
special  class  for  these  slow  students,  and 
I  was  aware  of  their  grade  level.  Another 
point  of  advantage  was  that  because  of 
the  size  of  the  class  and  the  number  of 
seats  available  in  my  room,  I  was  able  to 
transfer  four  of  the  slowest  students  to 
another  period  during  which  I  had  a  small 
sixth  grade  arithmetic  class.  This  left 
eleven  students  in  one  section:  two  very 
slow  students  who  had  not  completed  all 
of  the  sixth  grade  work;  three  students 
who  were  slow  workers;  and  six  students 
who  were  average  or  above. 

First,  I'll  deal  briefly  with  the  four 
students  who  were  transferred.  Two  of 
these  students  lacked  the  understanding 
of  number  values  and  were  deficient  in 
the  simple  skills  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. I  used  a  variety  of  objects  such 
as  blocks,  money,  books,  et  cetera,  to 
increase  their  understanding;  and  for 
their  text  book,  I  used  Daily-Life  Arith- 
metics for  third  grade  by  Buswell-Brow- 
nell-John.  They  showed  some  progress 
and  were  able  to  feel  some  pride  in  their 
achievements.       The    third    student    had 


many  handicaps.  He  was  unable  to  read 
Braille  or  sight-saving  material,  so  that 
all  his  work  had  to  be  printed  in  large 
letters  or  numbers.  The  fourth  student 
was  very  slow  and  inclined  to  day-dream. 
He  found  multiplication  and  division  very 
difficult.  To  these  last  two  students,  I 
gave  sixth  grade  arithmetic  books:  Daily- 
Life  Arithmetics  and  Airplane  Aces  from 
the  series  Adventures  with  num.hers  by 
Osborn-Riefling.  The  progress  of  these 
two  students  was  slow,  but  they  enjoyed 
some  feeling  of  success. 

Returning  to  the  larger  group,  I  had 
two  of  these  students  working  in  sixth 
grade  books,  and  the  others  in  seventh 
grade  texts,  but  using  three  different  ones; 
Unit  Mastery  Arithm,etic  Advanced  by 
Stone  and  Mills,  Daily-Life  Arithm,etics 
and  Home  Run  Hitters  from  Adventures 
with  numbers.  The  reason  why  I  used 
different  textbooks  for  the  same  grade 
level  was  to  reduce  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  slow  students  who  were 
unable  to  keep  up  and  who  needed  more 
time  to  learn  how  to  do  the  problems 
and  to  do  them  accurately. 

In  general  in  this  plan,  I  told  each  stu- 
dent about  what  I  expected  him  to  do  in 
a  day  or  a  week  depending  on  the  in- 
dividual. I  explained  new  work  to  one 
student  or  to  a  small  group  who  were 
ready  for  it.  Then  I  returned  to  check  or 
help  them  if  they  encountered  difficulties 
in  their  assignment.  They  handed  in  their 
papers  each  day  or  when  they  completed 
a  topic.  I  checked  these,  putting  on  my 
record  the  text,  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  the  student  was  working  with 
a  notation  of  the  results — such  as  "OK" 
for  a  perfect  paper  or  stating  the  number 
of  problems  missed.  If  there  were  a 
numbers  of  errors,  I  returned  the  paper 
to  the  student  to  be  corrected.  In  this 
way  I  tried  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing about  methods  and  correct  errors 
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in  computation  which  were  repeated  many 
times. 

I  have  here  a  sample  record  of  one 
student  for  a  week.  In  my  notation,  E 
stands  for  error;  and  the  numbers  follow- 
ing a  page  are  the  numbers  of  the  prob- 
lems missed  which  I  crossed  out  when 
they  had  been  corrected;  inc.  means  in- 
complete; also  the  grade  in  letters  is 
shown. 

Student  "A" — Home  Run  Hitters — Page 
68-1  E;  p.  69-OK;  p.  70  No.  5  marked  out 
inc.;  p.  71-No.  6  and  7  marked  out;  p.  72- 
OK;  p.  73-OK;  p.  74-four  and  six  marked 
out;  p.  75-No.  1  inc.  marked  out;  p.  76- 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8  marked  out;  p.  77- 
4E  marked  out,  ready    No.  5.    Grade  A. 

You  can  readily  see  that  one  disadvan- 
tage would  be  the  bookkeeping  necessary 
for  individual  records.  But  in  schools  for 
the  Blind,  the  classes  are  usually  small, 
which  does  give  us  a  chance  to  keep  re- 
cords without  making  the  burden  too 
heavy.  Another  disadvantage  is  that,  if 
the  regular  teacher  is  to  be  away  for  sev- 
eral days,  it  is  difficult  in  a  small  town 
to  find  a  substitute  who  has  had  suffi- 
cient training  in  mathematics  to  handle 
multiple  assignments  rather  than  a  single 
class  preparation.  For  a  short  period  of 
a  day  or  two,  no  difficulty  is  encountered 
as  the  students  can  carry  on  with  pre- 
viously assigned  work.  Oral  competitive 
drill  work  was  missed  by  this  particular 
class,  and  so  at  their  request,  I  arranged 
to  use  a  class  period  every  one  or  two 
weeks  for   oral  drill  on  some   particular 


topic  such  as  troublesome  number  com- 
binations in  addition,  watching  for  zeros 
in  division,  subtraction  of  fractions,  or 
multiplication  of  decimals.  I  gave  a  mix- 
ture of  easy  and  difficult  problems  so 
that  each  would  have  a  chance  to  answer 
at  least  sometime  during  a  class  period. 

One  advantage  is  that  we  try  to  place 
the  student  in  a  situation  where  the  prob- 
lems and  assignments  fit  his  particular 
ability  so  that  he  may  progress  at  his  own 
speed  without  feeling  ashamed  because 
others  are  ahead  of  him,  or  without  feel- 
ing that  he  is  being  held  back  by  the 
slower  students.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  class  can  be  very  informal.  Often 
times  a  student  who  has  finished  a  topic 
is  willing  to  help  another  who  may  be 
having  difficulty.  They  discover  that 
this  helps  them  to  understand  the  work 
better;  for  it  will  bring  out  any  weakness 
in  their  own  knowledge  and  thinking  very 
quicklj^  when  they  try  to  answer  the 
questions  of  a  puzzled  classmate. 

In  conclusion,  this  plan  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  contract  plan.  Through  the 
use  of  different  textbooks,  books  of  dif- 
ferent grade  levels,  and  individual  as- 
signments based  on  the  students'  ability 
to  progress,  we  have  attempted  to  free 
the  students  from  feelings  of  frustration, 
defeat,  and  the  inclination  to  cheat  by 
copying  correct  answers  from  others.  In- 
stead we  try  to  give  them  a  chance  for 
pleasant,  satisfying  progress,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  as  much  as  their 
ability  and  initiative  will  let  them. 


TEACHING  ARITHMETIC  BY  PRACTICAL 


BR  YON  B.   BALLARD,   New   York 


Both  students  and  teachers  consider 
themselves  fortunate  whenever  life  and 
meaning  can  be  put  into  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic. 

For  several  years  the  students  at  Ba- 
tavia,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member 
of    the    faculty,    have    maintained    small 


candy  stands  in  the  dormitories.  The 
profit  was  small,  but  the  experience  was 
valuable,  even  though  the  work  was  not 
yet  organized  into  a  teaching  project. 

Two  years  ago,  along  with  classes  in 
commercial  arithmetic  and  in  occupa- 
tions,    our    cominercial    department    ex- 
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panded  to  include  a  class  in  concession 
stand  operation.  It  was  also  at  this  time 
that  construction  was  begun  on  our  new 
administration  and  school  building;  and 
we  saw  our  golden  opportunity.  With  the 
approval  and  generous  cooperation  of  the 
construction  company,  a  regular  outside 
concession  stand  was  set  up  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  company  property  to  serve 
both  the  men  on  the  job  and  the  people 
on  the  campus.  Coffee,  sandwiches,  ice 
cream,  candy,  and  tobacco  were  sold. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  setting  up 
this  stand  was  not  to  make  money.  With 
this  in  mind,  several  students  were  given 
opportunities  to  work,  after  they  had  had 
the  necessarj^  training. 

Not  only  was  it  possible  to  carry  on 
this  project  during  the  school  year,  but 
it  was  also  found  practical  to  continue  it 
over  the  sum.mer  months.  Students  took 
over  the  stand  operation  and  they  were 
paid  a  living  wage  for  their  work.  Since 
each  group  of  students  worked  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  during  the  summer, 
many  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
experience. 

This  stand  is  still  in  operation.  It  will, 
however,  close  down  soon  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  building  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Our  success  financially  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  as  a  few  figures  taken  from 
the  report  as  of  April  1,  1950,  will  show. 


Our  total  sales  to  April  1,  were  $7831.52. 
Our  total  profits  were  $2434.62.  In  sal- 
aries to  the  students  we  have  already 
paid  $1509.76.  The  student  activity  fund, 
established  to  meet  expenses  not  provided 
for  by  the  State  funds,  has  received 
$580.03.  The  remainder  is  cash  and  stock 
on  hand. 

We  do  not  intend  to  evaluate  this  pro- 
ject in  terms  of  dollars.  These  figures 
take  on  meaning  only  when  the  impetus 
given  to  the  various  phases  of  training 
and  development  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  student  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Success  in  junior  high  or  in 
commercial  arithmetic  is  now  not  a  dull, 
meaningless  goal,  but  it  is  rather  a  desired 
achievement  to  be  attained.  It  gives 
promise  of  a  part  time  job  during  the 
school  year  and  during  the  summer  va- 
cation, and  it  may  open  the  way  for  some 
to  their  future  vocation  in  business  with 
some  experience  gained  even  before  grad- 
uation. 

The  solution  of  problems  in  arithmetic 
offered  by  the  buying,  selling,  arrang- 
ing of  stock,  and  of  inventorying  are 
obviously  not  all  the  values  to  be  realized 
through  this  project.  By  next  September 
our  stand  at  the  school  will  have  to  be 
closed;  but  it  is  our  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  find  other  locations  on  other  con- 
struction jobs  where  this  training  may  be 
continued. 


FINDINGS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ALGEBRA 

MRS.  H.  A.  HELMS,  North  Carolina 


If  a  child  has  a  reason  for  a  thing  he 
does,  then  there  must  be  an  ideal  or  a 
pattern  in  his  thinking.  This  ideal  may 
be  brought  about  through  accuracy,  and 
this  is  attained  in  mathematics.  Accuracy 
and  precision  are  factors  that  justify  the 
"utility"  in  all  things  and  are  immediate 
outcomes  of  the  study. 

Through  the  ages  there  have  been  many 
countless  attempts  to  define  education 
and  its  purposes.    Each  age  will  have  its 


own  interpretation.  Certain  truths  exist 
in  an  unchanging  manner,  and  the  study 
of  mathematics  has  constantly  furnished 
essential  and  invaluable  help.  Not  only 
must  children  have  skills,  but  as  well,  an 
ability  to  use  those  skills  with  ease  and 
accuracy. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  thinking  is  to 
gain  conclusions,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
children  to  have  school  experiences  with 
subjects   in   which  the  ideals   of  perma- 
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nence  and  high  precision  are  realized. 
Not  only  to  impart  information  which 
can  be  gained  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  to  employ  same — both  in  youth  and 
later  in  adult  life.  There  are  certain  skills 
that  every  individual  must  of  necessity 
have  at  his  command.  As  our  society 
grows  more  complex  and  scientific,  these 
skills  are  broadening. 

The  world  needs  good  workmen,  and 
our  students  need  to  know  what  good 
workmanship  is.  An  ability  to  work  well 
and  an  appreciation  of  perfection  and 
an  attitude  to  stick  to  a  task  are  all 
qualifications  of  a  good  student  of  mathe- 
matics. The  blind  student  has  these  and 
must  of  necessity  do  much  mental  work 
and  have  a  pretty  thorough  understanding 
of  the  operations  and  processes  involved. 

In  studying  formulas  it  is  necessary  to 
do  some  clear  thinking.  The  transition 
from  numbers  to  letters  is  hard  for  most 
people. 

In  the  elementary  grades  children  are 
busy  learning  a  collection  of  facts  and 
skills  pertaining  to  the  "three  R's."  Even 
in  grade  school  the  child  has  established 
certain  habits  of  thought.  The  old  theory 
that  certain  subjects  train  the  mind  may 
hold,  but  we  must  go  further  in  the  field 
of  algebra  in  that  the  child  uses  his  skills 
earlier,  and  then  too,  uses  his  mind  in 
drawing  conclusions  for  clear  thinking 
in  all  phases  of  his  work. 

In  the  field  of  algebra  there  is  much 
room  for  mental  habits  to  be  developed. 
The  children  must  be  unusually  painstak- 
ing in  their  reading.  The  use  of  letters 
as  coefficients,  exponents,  parenthesis, 
square  root  signs,  radicals  are  all  new 
experiences  and  must  be  read  with  care 
in  Braille. 

Algebra  provokes  thought,  and  in  work- 
ing out  a  problem,  forming  an  equation, 
the  child  must  see  clearly  how  to  go 
about  the  solution.  Good  ordinary  straight 
forward  thinking  in  training  the  child  to 
see  the  need  for  and  the  mechanics  of 
equality  are  involved  in  the  use  of  formu- 
las. 

Illustrations  that  are  real  to  the  child; 
the   circumference   of  his  bicycle   wheel, 


the  area  of  the  table  at  which  he  is  sitting, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a 
classroom,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
dirt  remioved  in  the  digging  of  soil  to 
prepare  for  rose  beds,  changing  from 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
readings  and  as  well  various  forms  of 
formulas — a  equal  y2BH,  H  equal  2A  over 
B,  B  equal  2A  over  H,  and  I  equal  PRT, 
T  equal  I  over  PR  are  all  within  his  realm 
of  comprehension. 

In  all  work,  regardless  of  what  it  is,  the 
student  must  feel  a  real  need.  You  say, 
"Could  this  ever  be  true  in  the  case  of 
algebra?"  Students  will  need  to  feel  the 
satisfaction  resulting  from  practice  with 
success. 

We  are  fortunate  now  to  be  able  to 
make  use  of  our  multitude  of  tests.  While 
I  feel  that  these  are  not  foolproof,  for 
certainly  no  child  can  be  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  certainly  no  test  results  should  be 
taken  as  a  final  word.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules.  The  results  of  tests 
can,  however,  serve  as  a  pretty  good 
index  to  a  child's  general  ability. 

In  a  beginner's  algebra  class  this  year, 
I  had  a  student  with  an  I.  Q.  of  76  and 
another  with  an  I.  Q.  of  128.  In  many 
instances  the  student  with  the  lower  I.  Q. 
has  done  the  better  work.  I  have  made 
several  observations  in  these  special  cases. 
The  student  with  the  higher  I.  Q.  has  had 
much  more  trouble  in  reading  algebra  in 
Braille.  The  number  signs  worry  him  no 
little — he  is  always  mixing  up  a  C  with 
3  and  an  A  with  1  and  the  reading  of  ex- 
ponents. Should  all  students,  regardless 
of  ability,  be  required  to  take  algebra 
and  geometry? 

In  teaching  blind  students,  I  have  tried 
to  realize  that: 

1.  All  children  have  had  experiences, 
and  the  more  I  can  capitalize  on  these, 
the  closer  students  will  come  to  learn 
what   I   am   trying  to   teach. 

2.  I  must  use  all  avenues  of  approach; 
humor,  stories,  praise,  demonstrations  by 
various  methods,  etc. 

3.  Students  often  times  appear  inatten- 
tive, and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  "on 
their  toes." 
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4.  Handicapped  students  in  the  main 
are  anxious  to  learn  but  are  easily  dis- 
couraged. 

5.  I  have  tried  to  encourage  and  praise 
and  not  embarrass. 

6.  There  is  an  inward  pleasure  with 
success,  so  I  try  to  praise  and  commend 
favorably  whenever  possible. 

7.  Handicapped  children  are  unstable 
emotionally,  so  I  try  to  control  my  own 
thinking  at  all  times.  It  is  best  to  use 
definite  routine:  entering  the  room  quiet- 
ly, starting  promptly,  checking  home 
work,    and   making   definite    assignments. 

8.  I  have  tried  to  keep  students  busy 
but  tried  to  give  reasonable  assignments. 

9.  There  is  much  need  for  review  and 
drill.  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  only  as 
far  as  the  children  appear  to  be  able  to  go. 


10.  Learning  comes  best  in  small  quan- 
tities, so  I  must  explain  and  explain  and 
sometimes  call  in  a  child  to  explain  to  a 
child. 

11.  My  language  must  be  on  a  plane 
with  that  of  the  child. 

12.  In  formulas,  factoring,  equations, 
use  of  parentheses,  I  am  trying  to  develop 
understanding  and  meaning,  and  I  find 
that  many  of  my  lesson  plans  must  be 
changed. 

13.  I  try  to  be  sensitive  to  improvement 
or  growth  however  great  or  small. 

14.  Students  with  visual  handicaps  pre- 
sent a  real  challenge,  and  I've  found  my 
short  experience  most  interesting  and 
satisfying.  I  trust  the  learning  hasn't  all 
been  on  my  part. 


THE  SEWELL-EMBOSSING  SET  AND  THE  DRAWING 
OF  RAISED  GEOMETRIC  FIGURES 

MAE  E.  DAVIDOW,  Overbrook 


In  the  spring  of  1949  the  Overbrook 
School  obtained  from  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  one  of  the  recently 
developed  Sewell-Embossing  sets  which 
was  experimented  with  in  our  classes  in 
geometry.  Directions  accompanying  this 
set  explained  that  the  apparatus  "was 
developed  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for 
a  practical  means  by  which  the  blind 
could  produce  drawings  or  writings  which 
would  have  the  form  of  raised  lines  on 
the  top  surface  of  the  drawing  paper." 
For  those  of  you  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  these  sets,  they  consist  of  a  drawing 
board  covered  with  a  sheet  of  resilient 
gum  rubber,  two  screw  type  clips  for 
holding  a  sheet  of  celophane,  and  a  modi- 
fied version  of  a  ballpoint  pen  which  is 
used  for  making  the  impressions. 

When  this  device  was  first  introduced 
at  Overbrook,  the  students  tended  to  play 
with  it  as  with  a  new  toy.  However,  its 
practicability  was  soon  established,  and 
we  have  used  it  extensively  during  the 


past  year  as  part  of  our  regular  equip- 
ment in  geometry. 

The  Sewell-Embossing  Set  makes  it 
possible  for  our  students  to  obtain  more 
concrete  images  of  what  to  them  is  often 
abstract.  Frequently  there  is  need  for  a 
simple  diagrammatic  sketch  to  clarify  the 
wording  of  a  complex  problem.  By  the 
older  methods  such  sketches  had  to  con- 
sist of  two  processes — first  drawing,  and 
then  reading  the  diagram  in  reverse. 
Geometry  in  itself  is  difficult  enough  for 
our  blind  children,  but  this  reverse  pro- 
cess has  always  forced  an  additional 
handicap  upon  their  comprehension.  The 
new  device  has  entirely  eliminated  this 
complication. 

We  have  found  several  minor  disadvan- 
tages in  connection  with  the  Sewell-Em- 
bossing Set.  First  of  all,  the  celophane 
sheets  tend  to  wrinkle  when  not  in  use; 
and  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  have  a 
smooth  writing  surface  when  clamps  are 
placed  only  at  the  top  of  the  board.  At 
Overbrook  we  have   attempted  to  offset 
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this  situation  by  stretching  a  rubber  band 
around  the  board  and  tucking  the  bottom 
of  the  celophane  sheet  under  it,  and  also 
by  fastening  the  sides  with  ordinary  paper 
clamps. 

Despite  these  slight  criticisms  which  can 
undoubtedly  be  improved  through  tech- 
nical research,  we  of  Overbrook  are  well 
pleased  with  the  apparatus  and  believe  it 


should  be  adopted  by  more  schools.  The 
price  at  the  present  time  is  still  too  high 
for  purchasing  quantities  to  supply  all  of 
our  students,  but  if  the  demand  increases, 
naturally  the  cost  will  decrease.  Certainly 
the  Sewell-Embossing  Set  is  a  valuable 
aid  to  instruction  in  mathematics,  and 
it  will  also  be  helpful  in  teaching  in  other 
areas  as  well. 


THE  MODEL  4A  SLIDE  RULE  AND  ITS  USE 

SETH  HOARD,  New  York 


The  model  4-A  slide  rule,  issued  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  a 
practical  device  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems involving  multiplication,  division, 
operations  with  logarithms,  and  propor- 
tions. The  ease  with  which  these  processes 
are  solved  by  the  model  4-A  slide  rule 
is  a  material  aid  to  the  blind  student  who 
elects  mathematics  or  science  in  his  school 
or  college  career.  Furthermore,  in  New 
York  State,  it  helps  classes  for  the  blind 
meet  the  requirements  of  algebra  as 
stated  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Enlargements  of  the  slide  rule  in  or- 
dinary use  have  been  made  for  the  blind 
to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  operation,  but  such'models  are  ungainly 
in  size  and  too  inaccurate  for  practical 
application  in  the  classroom.  The  naodel 
4-A,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compact,  man- 
ageable, and  accurate  to  three  figures. 
This  model  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  usable  by  both  blind  and  sighted 
students,  since  the  raised  figures  are  in 
Arabic  and  not  braille  notation.  This 
fact  may  cause  a  little  difficulty  for  the 
blind  student  at  first,  but  with  a  little 
practice  the  numbers  can  be  identified 
quickly  and  accurately. 

The  scales  are  in  raised  dots  and  num- 
bers on  both  sides  of  a  12  inch  vinelite 
disc.  On  the  obverse  or  "logarithmic" 
side  (also  know  as  the  "C"  side),  there 
are  two  pointers  which  we  shall  call  "A" 
and  "B."     One  of  these  is  adjustable  and 


can  be  moved  freely  and  set  in  any  posi- 
tion, while  the  other  remains  fixed.  This 
freely  moving  pointer  is  "B."  The  other 
pointer  "A"  moves  simultaneously  with 
the  pointer  "A  Prime"  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  slide  rule.  Pointers  "A"  and  "A 
Prime"  are  less  flexible  than  pointer  "B." 
The  logarithmic  side  of  the  disc  has 
the  raised  numbers  set  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. There  are  exactly  100  points  of 
division  between  1  and  2.  Each  100th 
is  indicated  by  a  single  dot,  the  tenths 
are  indicated  by  double  dots,  and  the 
whole  numbers  by  three  dots.  The  spaces 
between  2  and  3  and  between  3  and  4 
are  divided  into  fifty  divisions,  and  each 
200th  is  marked  by  a  single  dot,  the  lOths 
by  double  dots,  and  the  whole  numbers  by 
3  dots.  From  4  to  8  the  spaces  between 
the  whole  numbers  are  divided  into  20 
divisions,  the  500th  being  denoted  by 
single  dots,  10th  by  double  dots,  whole 
numbers  3  dots.  From  8  back  to  1  the 
spaces  are  divided  by  single  dots,  each 
dot  representing  one  tenth. 

Summary:  From  1-2:  .01;  2-4:  .02;  4-8: 
.05;  8-1:  .1.  On  the  linear  scale  the  dots 
are  at  intervals  of  500ths  each  divided 
uniformly  into  the  entire  scale.  Zero  on 
the  linear  scale  corresponds  to  one  on  the 
logarithmic  scale.  Whole  numbers  are 
indicated  by  3  dots,  tenths  2  dots,  .05  by 
1  dot. 

In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  guaran- 
tee the  accuracy  of  this  instrument  beyond 
3  figures.     After  number  4  on  the  log- 
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arithmic  scale,  the  third  figure  of  a  num- 
ber can  be  found  with  complete  accuracy 
only  if  it  is  a  5,  falling  on  one  of  the  dots 
marking  a  division  of  five  hundreths. 
Between  8  and  1,  there  is  the  probability 
that  the  third  figure  will  have  an  error 
of  1.  This  is  a  serious  limitation  to  the 
slide  rule  since  it  is  useless  if  an  accuracy 
of  5  or  6  places  is  required. 

Aside  from  this  limitation  results  can 
be  obtained  quickly  and  with  surprising 
exactness.  For  example,  let  us  multiply 
37  by  23.  Set  pointer  "A"  on  the  log- 
arithmic scale  to  1.  Place  the  movable 
pointer  "B"  on  37.  Rotate  pointer  "A" 
from  its  position  at  1  to  23.  Pointer  "B" 
will  then  have  moved  from  its  original 
position  at  37  until  it  is  a  mere  fraction 
of  a  space  beyond  85.  From  the  fact 
that  we  are  multiplying  tens  by  tens  we 
know  that  the  answer  is  slightly  more 
than  850.  A  sighted  person  reading  the 
rule  might  interpret  the  third  figure  as 
852,  and  a  blind  person  might  not  read 
the  answer  with  confidence  beyond  850. 
Checking  from  the  original  factors  we 
know  that  this  third  figure  is  1  since  3 
times  7  is  21.  Thus  all  operations  except 
3  time  7  are  done  by  the  slide  rule.  Deci- 
mals must  be  calculated  mentally  of 
course,  since  there  is  no  provision,  and 
no  need  for  representing  them  on  the  slide 
rule.  Thus  3.7  times  23  would  equal 
85.1,  and  if  we  multiplied  .37  by  23  we 
would  obtain  .0851  (eight  hundred  fifty 
one  tenthousandths). 

Often  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  fourth 
number  by  multiplying  mentally  the  units 
digits  of  each  of  the  factors  and  recording 
the  last  number  of  this  product  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  slide  rule.  To 
illustrate  this  method  we  shall  multiply 
47  by  25.  Place  pointer  "A"  on  1  and 
pointer  "B"  on  47.  Move  pointer  "A" 
to  25,  and  read  the  answer  from  the  new 
position  of  pointer  "B."  If  the  pointers 
have  been  set  carefully,  the  answer  can 
be  read  accurately  to  the  fourth  number: 
1175,  since  pointer  "B"  should  rest  half 
way  between  1170  and  1180.  If  there  has 
been  a  slight  deviation  in  the  initial  set- 
ting, pointer  "B"  may  be  nearer  to  8  than 


to  7,  or  viceversa.  Therefore  it  is  best 
to  check  by  multiplying  the  last  digits 
of  the  original  factors.  Most  students  will 
do  this  automatically.  At  any  rate  the 
procedure  guarantees  the  accuracy  to  4 
instead  of  the  usual  3  figures  in  this 
particular  case. 

It  requires  practice  to  manipulate  the 
slide  rule  quickly  and  with  the  assurance 
of  obtaining  accurate  results.  Until  this 
stage  of  efficiency  is  reached,  the  pupil 
will  protest  that  he  can  perform  the  entire 
operation  mentally  in  less  time  than  by 
using  the  slide  rule.  Yet  once  he  has 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  instrument, 
the  student  will  prefer  to  move  the  point- 
ers rather  than  do  all  the  work  in  his 
head. 

It  is  important  to  know  where  to  place 
the  decimals  accurately.  The  pupil  needs 
to  know  that  200  multiplied  by  100  will 
give  an  answer  in  the  10  thousands, 
whereas  200  multiplied  by  500  will  give 
an  answer  in  the  hundred  thousands. 
Most  students  will  do  this  intuitively  but 
special  drills  on  such  combinations  will 
aid  in  obtaining  accurate  results. 

Let  us  multiply  485  by  560.  Set  pointer 
"A"  at  1  on  the  logarithmic  scale;  put 
pointer  "B"  on  56  (that  is  560),  then  ro- 
tate pointer  "A"  to  485.  The  first  three 
figures  will  be  272.  This  must  be  272,000 
since  400  by  500  equals  200,000. 

In  division,  pointer  "A"  is  set  on  the 
divisor,  pointer  "B"  on  the  dividend  (Use 
mnemonic  device  ADR-BDD).  Divide  7 
by  21/2.  Place  pointer  "B"  on  7  and 
pointer  "A"  on  2.5.  Rotate  pointer  "A" 
back  to  1  and  read  the  quotient  from 
pointer  "B."  Pointer  "B"  will  be  found 
to  rest  exactly  on  2.8.  If  due  care  has 
been  taken,  this  result  should  be  accurate 
without  additional  calculation.  If  the 
divisor  begins  with  a  digit  higher  than  the 
dividend,  it  is  less  confusing  to  rotate  the 
pointer  "A"  counter  clockwise.  To  illus- 
trate we  shall  divide  356  (three  hundred 
fifty  six)  by  71.  Set  pointer  "A"  on  the 
divisor  (71)  and  pointer  "B"  on  the  divi- 
dend (356).  Rotate  "A"  counter  clockwise 
to  1  and  pointer  "B"  will  be  found  at  the 
quotient — a  fraction  of  a  space  beyond  5. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  divisor, 
represented  by  pointer  "A"  is  set  at  a 
digit  less  than  that  of  the  dividend,  repre- 
sented by  pointer  "B,"  pointer  "A"  is 
more  easily  rotated  clockioise  to  1.  At 
any  rate  pointer  "A"  must  come  to  rest 
on  1. 

Example:  Divide  356  by  17.  Place 
pointer  "A"  on  17  (divisor)  and  pointer 
"B"  on  356  (dividend).  It  will  be  easier, 
obviously,  to  rotate  pointer  "A"  clock- 
wise back  to  1.  Pointer  "B"  will  then 
stand  at  20.9. 

This  slide  rule  is  helpful  when  work- 
ing with  logarithms.  Logs  and  antilogs 
may  be  found  with  considerable  ease  and 
thus  enable  the  student  to  perform  many 
operations  with  roots  and  powers  not 
readily  solved  by  other  means.  However, 
unless  the  student  has  an  unusually  re- 
tentive memory,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
on  hand  a  braillewriter,  a  pocket  slate, 
or  some  other  device  to  record  significant 
data  which  must  be  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  discussion. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number, 
Pointer  "A"  is  set  to  that  number  on  the 
logarithmic  scale,  and  the  log  is  read 
from  the  position  of  pointer  "A  prime"  on 
the  linear  scale.  Let  us  find  the  loga- 
rithm of  75.  The  characteristic  is  deter- 
mined mentally  of  course.  For  75  it  would 
be  1,  for  7.5  it  would  be  0,  for  750  it 
would  be  2  and  so  on.  The  slide  rule 
is  used  merely  to  find  the  mantissa,  just 
as  in  the  printed  tables.  Place  pointer 
"A"  on  75  on  the  logarithmic  scale  and 
read  the  mantissa  from  the  position  of 
pointer    "A   Prime"    on   the   linear   scale. 


Be  sure  that  the  student  understands  he 
is  to  read  the  mantissa  proceeding  clock- 
wise from  the  digit,  to  the  right,  if  the 
pointer  comes  to  rest  between  digits.  In 
the  case  of  the  mantissa  of  75  it  will  be 
found,  according  to  pointer  "A  Prime"  to 
be  a  mere  fraction  of  a  space  beyond 
875.  This  is  close  enough  to  venture  a 
fourth  number  as  1  or  2,  and  this  would 
be  correct  for  ordinary  computations. 
The  log  of  75  would  read  1.8751.  The 
antilog  would  be  found  by  reversing  the 
process:  pointer  "A  Prime"  being  set  on 
the  linear  scale  at  the  mantissa  of  the 
number  we  are  trying  to  find,  and  the 
number  itself  would  be  read  from  the  pos- 
ition of  the  pointer  "A"  on  the  logarithmic 
scale. 

A  word  of  caution.  In  the  case  of  the 
mantissa  of  75  we  found  that  we"  might 
venture  a  fourth  figure,  but  this  would 
not  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  the  man- 
tissa of  78.  Pointer  "A  Prime"  rests  at 
.8925.  Checking  from  tables  we  find  that 
a  mantissa  .8925  would  be  too  high  for 
78  so  ordinarily  it  is  not  best  to  guess  the 
fourth  figure  if  it  is  more  than  1  or  2. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  student  will  enable 
him  to  perform  many  other  combinations. 
The  slide  rule  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
mental  arithmetic — quite  the  contrary. 
The  better  the  student's  capacity  in  men- 
tal arithmetic,  the  more  effective  will  be 
his  use  of  the  slide  rule.  However,  once 
its  manipulation  has  been  mastered  the 
blind  student  will  find  model  4-A  slide 
rule  of  great  assistance  in  high  school  and 
college  math. 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  RECENTLY  BLINDED 

ADULT 


L.  V.  SILVIS,  Overbrook 


Before  we  can  teach  the  recently  blind- 
ed adult  who  enters  our  school,  we  must 
understand  his  individual  problems.  The 
fact  that  he  has  lost  his  sight  does  not 
necessarily    mean    that    he    changes    his 


personality,  temperament,  or  ability.  It 
does  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
in  many  instances,  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity for  retaining,  that  he  may  fully  realize 
his    ability   to    carry   on.      Often   it   will 
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mean  a  redirection  of  his  individual  abili- 
ties. 

Many  of  the  recently  blinded  adults  are 
frustrated  and  emotionally  unsettled. 
These  emotional  disturbances  usually  arise 
from  the  social  situations  that  blindness 
creates  and  not  from  the  sensory  pri- 
vation in  itself.  His  future  plans  must  be 
altered.  He  must  change  his  work  pat- 
tern and  become  oriented  to  darkness.  A 
new  philosophy  of  life  must  be  formed. 

Through  calmness  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding, the  instructor  can  gradually 
replace  these  emotions  with  a  desirable 
response.  This  blindness  does  not  produce 
a  lack  or  a  deficiency  in  the  sensory  ac- 
tivity of  the  individual.  All  that  it  pro- 
duces is  a  sensory  and  motor  reorganiza- 
tion which  is  achieved  with  astounding 
rapidity.  The  instructor  must  be  on  the 
alert  at  all  times  to  help  the  student  make 
the  new  adjustment  brought  on  through 
blindness. 

As  the  student  gains  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  his  instructor,  he  will  show 
more  interest  in  his  readjustment  and  in 
the  presentation  of  the  subject.  It  may 
take  several  weeks  before  he  will  settle 
down  to  work.  This  depends  upon  his 
emotions  and  desires.  In  many  cases  he 
is  learning  to  write  braille,  and  is  not 
accustomed  to  solving  mathematics  men- 
tally. To  him,  it  is  impossible  to  solve 
problems  without  paper  and  pencil.  The 
cube  slate  and  type  slate  are  too  much 
trouble.  However,  before  many  months, 
he  will  be  doing  many  of  his  problems 
mentally;  only  using  the  arithmetic  slate 
occassionally  to  make  a  numerical  nota- 
tion. 

The  first,  and  a  very  important  step  in 
teaching  mathematics  to  any  student,  is 
to  find  out  through  careful  questioning 
what  he  does  or  does  not  know.  This 
questioning  should  follow  the  natural 
procedure  of  learning  mathematics,  stress- 
ing the  meaning  rather  than  the  mechani- 
cal procedure  of  the  various  topics. 
Historical  notes  and  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  subject  will  arouse  a 
desire  for  further  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject. 


After  the  instructor  has  discovered 
where  the  student  is  in  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  he  can  read  and  write 
the  numbers  in  braille,  he  is  ready  to 
continue  his  mathematical  training.  Men- 
tal work  and  short-cuts  should  be  stressed. 
To  avoid  discouragement,  the  statement 
problems  which  are  very  important  should 
be  read  by  the  instructor  and  worked  by 
the  student  dvunng  the  class  period.  It 
is  desirable  for  him  to  work  a  few  similar 
problems  outside  of  the  classroom. 

He  should  not  be  excused  for  his  care- 
less errors  or  from  doing  certain  types 
of  problems  because  of  his  blindness. 
With  patience  and  understanding  he  can 
avoid  careless  mistakes.  By  remaining 
calm  and  using  short-cuts,  the  blind  can 
work  practically  every  problem  that  the 
sighted  student  works.  In  many  cases, 
because  of  his  keen  insight,  the  blind  can 
gain  the  skill  of  working  certain  types  of 
problems  more  quickly  than  the  sighted. 

Mathematics  is  an  integrated  system  of 
ideas,  principles,  and  processes  rather 
than  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  un- 
related elements.  It  can  not  be  learned 
satisfactorily  through  incidental  teach- 
ing. The  instructor  should  teach  for 
meaning  which  will  give  rise  to  many 
methods  or  a  method  combined  with  a 
variety  of  systems.  A  failing  student  will 
not  be  helped  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
kind  of  instruction  and  of  the  same  kind 
of  work  that  originally  were  responsible 
for  his  difficulties.  He  must  be  provided 
with  a  view  that  is  different — a  new  view. 
If  the  student  understands  what  he  is 
doing,  and  then  practices  what  he  com- 
prehends in  an  understanding  way,  he 
will  in  time  reach  the  requirements  of 
accuracy  and  speed.  The  practice  desired 
is  skill  in  thinking,  not  practice  in  re- 
membering. The  habit  of  checking  an- 
swers is  of  a  fundamental  importance. 
Develop  confidence;  the  confidence  which 
grows  with  understanding  is  always  bet- 
ter than  mere  skill. 

In  elementary  arithmetic,  the  student 
was  taught  that  zero  was  a  place  holder 
meaning  nothing.  In  junior  high  school, 
the  student  should  be  taught  that  zero  is 
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more  than  a  place  holder.  It  is  something 
so  small  that  we  often  consider  it  as 
nothing.  This  zero  does  not  have  a  so 
called  definite  value  as  2  or  5.  The 
particles  of  dust,  and  the  bacteria  as  ob- 
served through  a  microscope,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  various  values  of  zero  which 
are  considered  as  nothing  to  the  unaided 
eye. 

After  the  junior  high  school  student  has 
become  acquainted  with  zero  at  the  one 
end  of  our  number  system,  he  will  be 
equally  interested  with  infinity  at  the 
other  extreme  of  our  number  system.  The 
meaning  of  the  distance  of  the  stars  mea- 
sured in  light-years  from  the  earth,  the 
number  of  leaves  on  all  the  trees  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  grains  of  sand  in  a 
cubic  inch,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  knowledge  of  infinity — a  number  so 
large  that  we  can  not  imagine  it. 

The  student  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  neither  infinity  or  zero  have  had 
the  same  meaning  throughout  the  ages. 
Nor  does  every  individual  today  have 
the  same  conception  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Experiences  with  large  numbers 
or  small  measurements  will  determine 
one's  conception  of  infinity  and  zero. 

A  junior  high  school  student  should 
realize  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  proper  fractions,  plus  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  decimal  fractions,  plus  an  infinite 
number  of  mixed  numbers  between  each 
of  the  infinite  number  of  integers.  In 
arithmetic,  the  student  should  gain  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  to  manipulate  ac- 
curately the  various  numbers  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
as  they  occur  in  everyday  life. 

In  the  course  of  his  mathematical  train- 
ing, the  student  will  learn  that  for  each 
positively  directed  number  there  is  a 
corresponding    negatively    directed    num- 


ber. He  should  learn  to  work  with  these 
negative  numbers  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  did  the  positive  numbers.  In  algebra, 
he  will  be  taught  to  think  in  terms  of 
letters,  and  acquire  the  technique  of  func- 
tional reasoning.  While  in  plane  geom- 
etry, he  will  learn  to  think  in  terms  of 
points,  lines,  and  figures;  and  thus  gain 
the  method  of  giving  a  clear  proof.  By 
adding  historical  notes  here  and  there, 
the  student  will  realize  that  mathematics 
developed  through  the  ages  with  man's 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  universe  and 
his  surroundings  as  a  convenience  to  him 
rather  than  a  burden. 

The  mathematics  curriculum  should  be 
planned  as  a  continuous  sequence.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  a  certain  topic  should 
be  introduced  or  when  it  should  be  con- 
cluded. At  no  time,  for  example,  should 
a  student  be  told  that  he  can  not  subtract 
a  larger  number  from  a  smaller  number. 
Regardless  of  the  question,  it  should  be 
answered  when  the  student  asks  it.  Ad- 
just the  subject  m-atter  to  the  student. — 
make  it  functional  to  his  living. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
dividual learns  only  that  which  has  mean- 
ing for  him,  that  which  satisfies  a  need 
for  him,  and  that  which  he  can  be  made 
to  feel  will  prepare  him  to  meet  his  future 
needs.  To  contribute  successfully  to  the 
learning  process,  mathematics  must  pro- 
vide experiences  which  are  socially  sig- 
nificant, personally  satisfying,  functional- 
ly worthwhile,  and  mathematically  sound. 

After  careful,  patient  teaching  for 
meaning  and  understanding,  the  recently 
blinded  adult  should  gain  more  interest 
and  knowledge  in  this  very  important 
subject — mathematics.  He  will  soon  rea- 
lize his  weak  points  and  gain  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn  more  about  its  various 
branches. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  SENSES  IN  TEACH- 
ING SCIENCE 

PATRICK  V.  MALEY,  Overbrook 


The  congenitally  blind  person  is  not 
only  deprived  of  the  ability  to  see  color, 
form,  and  motion,  but  also  of  the  power 
to  imagine  and  think  of  colors,  visual 
forms,  and  movements.  They  lack  visual 
imagery  and  concepts  of  color. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  de- 
veloping the  other  senses  to  a  greater  de- 
gree in  order  to  partially  compensate  for 
loss  of  vision. 

My  intentions  are  to  eliminate  color, 
but  since  I  have  experimented  with  sev- 
eral books  entitled  "A  Picture  Book  in 
Color  for  the  Blind,"  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent my  findings. 

"The  purpose  of  these  books  is  to  in- 
troduce pictures  to  the  blind  and  to  con- 
vey some  suggestion  of  the  glory  of  the 
beautiful  world  of  color.  Instead  of  visible 
paints,  tactile  surface  textures  are  used 
to  produce  them.  Maps,  diagrams,  cir- 
cuits, sketches  and  pictures  can  be  made 
available  to  the  reader  in  this  medium." 

The  majority  of  students  found  the  dif- 
ferent tactile  surfaces  somewhat  confusing 
in  texture.  Many  disliked  certain  birds 
because  they  did  not  care  for  the  texture 
used  to  represent  the  wings.  Others  found 
the  textures  to  be  as  disturbing  as  a 
squeaking  door  is  to  the  ears. 

The  book  gives  a  somewhat  distorted 
picture.  For  instance,  black  is  associated 
with  roughness  and  harshness,  while  blue 
is  associated  with  softness.  The  consis- 
tency of  the  red,  yellow,  and  violet  reacts 
favorably.  The  green  is  confusing  be- 
cause the  blind  cannot  form  any  concept 
of  color  fashioned  after  a  dotted  pattern. 

OLFACTION 
Many  times,  students  have  been  heard 
discussing  odors  in  reference  to  food  and 
other  products.  I  find  on  close  examina- 
tion that  the  great  majority  are  unaware 
of  exactly  what  they  actually  smell  and 
are  greatly  confused  on  the  matter. 


Smell  is  very  important  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  human  beings.  It  is  of  greater 
importance  in  everyday  human  life,  es- 
pecially to  the  blind.  Its  value  as  a  dis- 
tance sense  can  be  better  developed  so  as 
to  clearly  recognize  such  odors  as  leaking 
gas  or  ammonia  fumes.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  "taste"  of  substances  is  large- 
ly smell,  olfaction  of  a  well  developed 
nature  will  help  the  blind  enjoy  their 
varied  foodstuffs,  and  also  put  them  on 
guard  when  foods  are  unfit  to  eat. 

Since  there  is  a  question  of  primary 
odors,  many  individual  odors  were  con- 
sidered. The  varied  odors  were  dissemi- 
nated in  gaseous  or  vaporous  form.  When 
the  nostrils  are  completely  filled  with  an 
odoriferous  liquid,  no  olfactory  exper- 
ience is  elicited  but  when  the  liquid  is 
removed  and  sniffed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
its   odor  becomes   quite  apparent. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  order  to 
eliminate  confusion,  no  combinations  of 
odors  were  used.  We  confined  our  re- 
cognition tests  to  odoriferous  materials 
with  which  they  had  come  in  contact  daily. 
The  materials  used  included  gasoline, 
kerosene,  mint,  lemon,  clove,  cinnamon, 
iodine,  nutmeg,  celery,  and  cherry. 

Students  differ  greatly  in  their  sensi- 
tivity to  particular  odors,  some  have  no 
olfactory  sensitivity  at  all,  an  abnormality 
known  as  ansomia. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  students  sense 
of  smell  to  odors,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
constantly  subject  them  to  the  same  one. 
Rather,  they  should  be  interchanged  at 
considerable  intervals. 

GUSTATION 
If  we  analyze  our  numerous  taste  ex- 
periences, we  must  admit  that  much  of 
them  are  actually  smell.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  on  blocking  the  olfac- 
tory receptors,  a  student  has  very  little 
or  no  success  in  recognizing  substances 
placed  on  the  tongue. 
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In  order  to  develop  taste,  other  senses 
may  be  utilized,  such  as  chemical  sensi- 
tivity and  kinesthesis. 

With  reference  to  the  mouth,  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  the  "feel"  of  a 
substance  which  will  prick  or  burn  and 
in  doing  so  arouses  chemical  sensitivity 
which  aids  in  the  identification  of  the 
substance. 

Many  food  substances  can  be  tested  at 
various  temperatures  which  provide  dif- 
ferent taste  sensations  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. Others,  such  as  carrots  and  celery, 
may  be  identified  correctly  by  a  combina- 
tion of  taste,  kinesthetic  and  auditory 
stimulations. 

Although  taste  may  appear  unimportant 
to  a  great  degree  insofar  as  science  is 
concerned,  it  is  nevertheless  important 
that  every  step  be  taken  to  develop  it 
for  its  personal  beneficial  aspects.  Many 
varied  tests  can  be  given  to  students  with 
the  idea  of  developing  this  sense  to  a 
degree  of  acuteness  which  will  be  of 
scientific  and  personal  value,  as  all  gus- 
tatory experiences  are  either  salt,  sour, 
bitter,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

CUTANEOUS  SENSITIVITY 
The  generally  accepted  fact  is  that  all 
cutaneous  experiences  can  be  reduced  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  cold,  warm, 
pain,  and  pressure. 

Many  times  difficulty  may  be  exper- 
ienced in  attempts  to  present  some  scien- 
tific phenomena,  such  as  evaporation  and 
relative  humidity,  and  also  the  means  by 
which  they  are  determined.  The  reac- 
tons  involved  may  be  made  relatively 
simple  by  asking  the  students  to  wet 
their  index  finger  and  thrust  it  in- front 
of  them.  Immediately  a  sensation  of  cool- 
ness is  felt  as  the  water  commences  to 
evaporate.  Basically,  this  is  the  same 
principle  employed  in  all  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  which  are  also  known 
as  humidiguides  and  hygrometers.  This 
principle  is  employed  throughout  the 
world.  Thus,  by  this  method,  a  basis  may 
be  formed,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  guide  the  student  to  more  involved 
experimentation. 


Sometimes  students  cannot  grasp  the 
phenomenon  of  rapidly  expanding  air. 
This  may  be  demonstrated  by  asking 
them  to  hold  the  palms  of  their  hands 
in  front  of  their  mouths.  This  being  done, 
they  are  asked  to  open  their  mouths  wide 
and  force  air  out  of  their  lungs.  This  will 
produce  a  sensation  of  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  asked  to  pucker  their 
lips  and  repeat  the  same  procedure,  a 
sensation  of  coolness  will  be  produced 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  compressed 
air  after  immediately  passing  the  lips. 

The  teaching  of  physics  often  presents 
the  instructor  with  many  probems.  Some- 
times, it  is  necessary  to  use  one  or  more 
of  the  senses  in  order  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  sight  in  dealing  with  various 
laws  or  theories.  An  outstanding  one 
pertains  to  relativity  of  motion.  Since 
it  is  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
students  to  observe  motion  in  a  relative 
sense,  we  may  use  a  cutaneous  reaction 
for  its  compensative  value. 

In  oi'der  to  perform  the  experiment, 
secure  three  small  bowls  and  arrange 
them  as  follows: 

1.  On  the  left,  place  a  bowl  containing 
water  at  a  temperature  of  approximately 
50  degrees  Centigrade. 

2.  On  the  right,  place  a  bowl  containing 
water  mixed  with  cracked  ice. 

3.  Fill  the  center  bowl  with  water  mea- 
sured at  room  temperature  (approxi- 
mately 68  degrees  F.). 

Simultaneously,  thrust  the  left  hand 
into  the  left  bowl  containing  water  at  50 
degrees  Centigrade  and  the  right  hand 
into  the  right  bowl  containing  water 
mixed  with  cracked  ice.  After  several 
seconds  remove  both  hands  and  immed- 
iately immerse  them  in  the  middle  bowl 
containing  water  at  room  temperature. 

The  result  is  instantaneous.  The  left 
hand,  previously  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
following  its  immersion  in  water  at  room 
temperature,  will  seem  warm;  the  right 
hand,  previously  placed  in  warm  water 
and  following  immersion  in  the  middle 
bowl,  will  seem  cold.  The  sensations 
produced  are  relative  to  the  center  bowl. 
This   experiment  will   convey  some   idea 
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of  what  is  meant  by  the  relativity  of  mo- 
tion. 

STATIC  SENSITIVITY 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  ear  is  most 
interesting.  The  ability  to  tell  the  posi- 
tion of  our  body  in  space  and  the  direction 
of  movement  comes  from  the  static  or 
equilibratory  sense. 

Many  students  have  this  sense  highly 
developed,  others  are  not  interested  in 
using  the  ear  as  a  "space-sense"  organ. 
The  sighted  person  has  in  two  eyes  a 
means  for  the  perception  of  direction.  The 
ears  of  the  blind,  if  trained  to  be  acute, 
will  be  of  enormous  value  to  them.  Many 
principles  of  sound  may  be  readily  de- 
monstrated, one  of  which  is  the  deter- 
mination of  position  while  traveling  in 
or  near  buildings  by  use  of  reflected 
sound.  The  fingers  may  be  snapped  oc- 
casionally to  produce  the  reflection.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  produce  finger 
snapping  individuals,  but  rather  to  use 
this  as  a  basis  for  experimentation  with 
those  who  usually  are  unduly  awkard  or 


grope  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  Another 
procedure  would  include  the  sound  reflec- 
tions produced  by  walking,  and  also  those 
emitted  by  contacts  with  different  sur- 
faces. 

At  Overbrook,  echoes  are  easy  to  de- 
monstrate as  the  cloisters  are  approx- 
imately one  hundred  feet  square  and 
produce  a  very  clear  and  distinctive  echo 
in  every  corner.  The  echoes  may  be 
repeated  at  varied  distances  over  fifty- 
five  feet  in  order  to  determine  the  points 
of  greatest  reflection  and  also  the  points 
at  which  reflection  greatly  is  diminished. 

To  summarize:  any  readily  demon- 
strable sound  phenomena  should  be  given 
students  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to 
distinguish  not  only  one  sound  from  an- 
other but  also  the  quality  and  intensity 
of  each. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
new  projects  relative  to  the  increased 
use  of  senses,  other  than  sight,  and  that 
they  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  instructors 
of  the  blind. 


TEACHING  OF  CHEMISTRY  AT  PERKINS 

CHRISTOS  PAPPAS,  JR.;  Perkins 


Schools  for  the  blind,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  have  avoided  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  to  blind  students.  There  are 
only  a  handful  of  schools  which  include 
it  in  their  curriculum. 

It  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
in  an  ordinary  public  school  involves 
the  use  of  equipment  and  materials,  which 
for  the  most  part,  are  fairly  expensive, 
and  which  occupy  a  large  amount  of  space. 

But  any  course  in  chemistry  at  a  school 
for  the  blind,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  There  are  two 
guiding  principles  which  may  be  followed; 

1.  That  few,  if  any,  blind  students  will 
ever  make  chemistry,  or  any  science  for 
that  matter,  their  life's  work.  They  take 
science  for  interest's  sake,  because  they 
have  to,  or  in  the  case  of  a  good  science 


course,  because  it  is  useful  to  them  in 
their  daily  lives.  Thus,  it  follows,  that 
a  chemistry  course  must  be  interesting, 
educational,  and  useful. 

2.  Chemistry  does  not  necessarily  mean 
expensive  equipment,  does  not  have  to 
concern  itself  primarily  with  symbols, 
formulas,  and  mathematics,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  stu- 
dent. Even  small  schools  can  teach  an 
instructive  and  interesting  course  in  chem- 
istry. 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  describe 
the  course  in  chemistry  offered  at  Perkins 
Institution.  It  is  not  intended  to  set  up 
criteria  for  a  course  in  chemistry  for 
blind  students,  but  its  purpose  will  be 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  connect- 
ed with  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 
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I— DISPELLING  FALSE  IDEAS 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  ma- 
jority of  students  have  false  ideas  about 
chemists  and  the  course  of  chemistry  in 
high  school.  They  think  of  chemists  as 
being  people  in  ivory  towers,  divorced 
from  everyday  life.  They  think  of  chem- 
istry as  being  something  mysterious,  a 
world  of  test  tubes,  intricate  equipment, 
and  a  secret  language  all  its  own.  This 
is  a  most  important  hurdle  to  overcome. 
The  daily  life  aspects  of  chemistry  must 
be  constantly  stressed.  Thousands  of  ex- 
amples can  be  found  to  illustrate  this 
point.  All  of  these  examples  can  be  found 
in  the  community,  in  the  school,  and  in 
the  home.  They  should  be  presented  to 
the  student  at  every  opportunity. 

II— THE   CHEMISTRY   CLASS   AND 
EXPERIMENTS 

The  class  in  chemistry  at  Perkins  last 
year  was  much  too  large.  It  consisted  of 
fourteen  students.  A  large  class  of  this 
type  is  unwieldy,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  setting  up  the  equipment  necessary  for 
an  experiment.  This  was  partly  solved  by 
splitting  the  class  into  three  groups.  A 
chemistry  class  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
should  be  small,  probably  not  over  five 
in  number. 

The  first  week  of  the  course  was  spent 
having  the  students  familiarize  themseiv^es 
with  the  different  types  of  equipment, 
glassware,  bunsen  burners,  etc.  Diagrams 
of  simple  experimental  "set  ups"  were 
made  on  cellophane,  using  a  rubber  mat 
as  a  writing  board.  This  process,  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Foundation,  and 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost,  provided 
the  raised  diagrams  we  needed.  As  part 
of  a  homework  assignment,  the  students 
were  given  a  diagram  and  were  called 
upon  to  set  up  the  "pictured"  equipment. 
Equipment  was  placed  so  that  the  stu- 
dents had  easy  access  to  it.  This  also 
provides  training  in  visualization  and  the 
using  of  hands. 

Any  measuring  of  liquids  was  done  in 
various  sized  containers,  which  when  filled 
held  a  certain  amount,  from  five  milli- 
liters to  one  full  liter.  Weighing  was 
done  on  a  platform  balance.     It  is  inter- 


esting to  note  that  some  students  became 
proficient  at  measuring  out  a  certain 
amount  of  a  liquid  without  using  the 
measuring  containers. 

The  presence  of  precipitates  could  be 
confirmed  by  decanting  the  liquid. 

The  experiments  done  by  the  students 
ranged  all  the  way  from  preparing  cos- 
metics, to  preparing  simple  types  of  plas- 
tics.. It  is  necessary  to  have  each  experi- 
ment end  with  a  definite  result  which 
can  be  observed  by  the  blind  student. 
Whenever  possible,  the  experiment  should 
be  the  preparation  of  some  element,  or 
some  product  which  is  in  everyday  use. 
Those  experiments  designed  to  illustrate 
reading  in  the  text,  may  be  omitted,  as 
their  results  are  too  definite  and  are 
known  to  the  student  before  he  starts 
the  experiment. 

Ill— CONTENT 

The  chemistry  course  at  Perkins  was 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
section  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  general 
chemistry.  This  included  a  study  of  the 
atom,  and  its  relation  to  society.  Dis- 
cussion groups  debated  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  the  future  of  atomic 
power,  and  the  impact  of  science  on  so- 
ciety. "Hiroshima"  by  John  Hershey,  and 
other  pertinent  books  were  made  required 
reading.  The  class  then  proceded  to  a 
study  of  compounds,  preparations  of  cer- 
tain gases,  and  their  uses  in  daily  life, 
and  the  study  of  the  symbols  and  chemi- 
cal formulas  used  in  chemistry.  These 
formulas  were  always  depicted  as  short 
cuts  and  simple  ways  of  saying  things  in 
chemistry.  Equations  were  discussed  so 
that  the  students  would  become  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  they  were  used. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  branched 
out  into  different  aspects  of  chemistry. 
This  part  was  carried  out  by  using  the 
project  method.  Small  groups  each  took 
a  different  topic.  One  group  took  chemis- 
try in  industry,  another,  chemistry  in  the 
home,  recent  developments  in  chemistry, 
and  finally,  the  chemistry  of  cosmetics. 
The  groups  were  rotated,  so  that  only  one 
small  group  would  be  doing  an  experi- 
ment on  a  certain  daiy.    This  enables  the 
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instructor  to  concentrate  on  one  certain 
group.  Typical  experiments  which  the 
pupils  carried  out  in  connection  with 
their  projects  were  the  preparations  of 
cosmetics,  making  simple  type  plastics, 
doing  steel  analyses,  and  cai^rying  out 
experiments  with  chemical  aids  in  plant 
growing. 

IV— PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  en- 
countered was  the  lack  of  suitable  read- 
ing material  in  Braille  and  talking  book. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  current  material. 
The  text  book  is  old,  and  concerns  itself 
with  formulas,  equations,  and  mathe- 
matics. This  problem  was  partly  solved 
by  drawing  from  the  public  library,  and 
the  liberal  use  of  readers.  Some  material 
was  recorded  on  an  audiograph.  This 
lack  of  reading  material  hampered  class 
work.  The  class  periods,  therefore,  had 
to  be  devoted  to  preparing  the  reports, 
and  sorting  the  notes  taken  on  the  reading 
the  night  before.  One  period  a  week  was 
set  aside  as  current  topics  day,  in  which 
selections  from  science  magazines  and 
new  discoveries  in  chemistry  were  read 
and  explained  to  the  class.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  crying  need  for  more  science  ma- 
terial in  Braille. 

Another  serious  problem  was  to  stim- 
ulate student  initiative.  At  first,  when 
we  started  on  the  project  method,  the 
students  wanted  me  to  find  their  refer- 
ences,  even  to  the   point   of  finding  the 


pages.  This  was  discouraged,  and  they 
soon  became  accustomed  to  finding  their 
own  materials. 

V— SUMMARY 
Any  chemistry  course  taught  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  should  be  taught  on  a  basis 
of  student's  interest,  and  relation  to  daily 
living,  and  not  taught  in  the  "college 
dictated"  manner.  Most  of  our  students 
will  not  go  to  college,  and  a  good  general 
course  in  chemistry  is  useful  to  them  for 
it  gives  them  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  place  of  science  in  the  modern  world. 
It  gives  them  a  chance  to  talk  intelligently 
on  topics  of  the  day.  A  general  course 
allows  the  instructor  a  broad  field  within 
which  to  work.  He  can  allow  for  the 
interest  of  his  students,  and  as  long  as 
the  subject  matter  is  pertinent,  can  branch 
out  into  almost  any  area.  Classes  by 
necessity  must  be  small,  and  much  time 
must  be  devoted  to  simple  routine  tasks 
such  as  setting  up  equipment.  The  ex- 
periments, although  at  times  they  may 
not  yield  the  results  hoped  for  by  the 
teacher,  are  a  good  means  of  inspiring 
a  sense  of  normality  in  the  student — the 
sense  of  doing. 

Chemistry  can  be  an  interesting  and 
exciting  study.  But  chemistry  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  must  be  tailored,  trimmed, 
and  streamlined.  It  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  curriculum,  and  a  fur- 
ther aid  in  acquainting  the  blind  student 
with  his  environment. 


GUIDANCE  THROUGH  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

RACHEL  F.  RAWLS,  North  Carolina 


Both  the  terms  "Guidance"  and  "Social 
Studies"  are  broad  ones  and  include  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  Because  of  the 
wide  range  of  subject  matter  covered  by 
the  Social  Studies,  the  opportunities  for 
guidance  are  unlimited.  One  object  in 
our  teaching  of  any  course  in  the  curri- 
culum, is  to  offer  guidance  to  the  student 
for  some  phase  of  his  life.     This  is  par- 


ticularly  true  in  the  field   of  the  social 
studies. 

Even  in  our  Kindergarten  work,  some 
of  our  books  and  texts  are  concerned  with 
Civics  &  Citizenship,  and  by  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  our  curriculum  has  been 
broadened  to  include  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. We  continue  to  give  emphasis 
to  these  social  studies,  and  as  we  go  into 
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the  junior  high  school  and  high  school 
we  find  Economics,  Economic  Geography, 
Sociology,  and  courses  in  Occupations.  It 
is  readily  seen,  then,  that  social  studies 
occupy  an  important  part  of  our  student's 
time  from  his  earliest  days  in  school. 

If  we  include  Vocational  and  Social 
Guidance  in  our  Social  Studies  plans,  we 
can  soon  see  many  ways  to  help  our 
students. 

A  guidance  program  has  no  more  im- 
portant function  than  helping  the  child 
adjust  to  his  school,  his  home,  and  to 
himself.  This  must  start  when  the  child 
enters  the  school,  or  better  still,  before 
he  enters. 

The  Citizenship  which  our  little  folk 
study  is  directly  concerned  with  teaching 
him  about  the  school  and  the  community 
in  which  the  school  is  located.  This,  then, 
is  guidance  as  well  as  social  studies.  This 
process  continues  into  the  more  formal 
courses  found  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  such  as  Citizenship,  which 
are  planned  to  help  the  student  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  privileges  and 
responsibilties  as  a  member  of  his  com- 
munity, state,  and  nation.  As  these 
courses  broaden  his  personality,  and  pro- 
vide the  student  with  the  information 
which  he  needs  to  make  necessary  ad- 
justments, they  incorporate  part  of  our 
guidance  program  by  their  very  nature. 

In  order  to  bring  our  program  to  a 
more  tangible  level,  we  should  consider 
some  of  the  things  which  our  Citizenship 
readers  and  discussion  are  concerned  with 
in  the  child's  early  school  experience. 
The  first  things  discussed  are  the  child's 
adjustment  to  his  fellow  students  in  the 
classroom,  the  school  community,  life  at 
home.  All  of  these  things  facilitate  his 
adjustment  now  and  later  on  as  he  grows 
older.  Most  of  our  small  children  have 
to  learn  how  to  play  with  others  in  their 
cottages  and  on  the  playground.  They 
have  to  learn  to  share  their  toys  with 
other  children.  Part  of  our  social  studies 
program  in  the  early  years  centers  around 
this  type  of  activity. 

Each  trip  the  child  takes  as  a  member 
of  the  group  or  as  an  individual  reporting 


to  the  group  on  community  institutions 
gives  him  greater  social  poise  and  ease  of 
manner,  as  well  as  providing  more  in- 
formation about  people  and  places  in  the 
community.  His  discussions  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  learned  from  the  visit  give 
him  greater  self  confidence. 

Each  time  our  Kindergarten  children 
walk  to  a  local  fire  station  to  see  the  fire 
truck  and  talk  to  the  firemen  helps  them 
make  a  better  social  adjustment.  The 
trip  provides  social  contacts  with  people 
outside  the  world  of  home  and  school. 
It  begins  a  process  of  breaking  down 
the  children's  fears  of  meeting  people  and 
experiencing  new  and  unfamiliar  situa- 
tions. Many  of  our  children  in  our  state 
school  come  from  environments  which  are 
geographically  isolated  so  that  they  have 
little  outside  contact.  Through  misunder- 
standing of  their  needs  and  abilities, 
overprotection,  or  neglect,  still  more  of 
our  children  have  been  isolated  in  their 
own  homes  so  that  their  experiences  have 
been  very  limited.  From  their  earliest 
years  in  school,  our  social  studies  courses 
help  to  broaden  these  experiences  and 
give  much  needed  social  guidance.  Each 
new  experience  helps  make  the  blind 
child  more  like  the  sighted  child  of  his 
age  and  helps  give  him  a  more  normal 
Ufe. 

All  the  fields  of  the  social  studies  help 
perform  these  functions  which  are  a  big 
part  of  our  guidance  program.  When  our 
history  class  visits  a  museum  or  famous 
old  home,  or  the  geography  class  plans 
a  very  important  field  trip,  the  students 
are  being  given  opportunities  for  social 
guidance.  The  opportunities  for  facilitat- 
ing our  students'  social  adjustment 
through  our  program  of  Social  Studies 
seem  to  be  unlimited,  and  many  things 
will  occur  to  all  of  us  which  are  not  men- 
tioned here. 

Vocational  Guidance  is,  always,  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  plans  and  programs. 
The  Social  Studies  program  offers  many 
opportunities  to  broaden  the  student's 
knowledge  so  that  the  Vocational  Coun- 
selor will  have  a  sound  basis  in  working 
with  individual  students. 
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Many  schools  offer  a  class  in  Occupa- 
tions for  students  in  the  junior  high 
school.  This  class  is  not  a  "vocational" 
course  as  a  rule.  It  is  "pre-vocational" 
and  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  for 
exploring  a  number  of  vocations  so  that 
he  will  have  sound  information  on  which 
to  base  future  vocational  choices.  This 
class  is  often  considered  a  part  of  the 
social  studies  program  in  the  school. 
Although  all  the  information  about  every 
possible  vocation  cannot  be  presented  to 
the  students  in  this  course,  they  can  find 
out  a  great  deal  about  their  interests  and 
what  fields  it  would  be  profitable  for  them 
to  explore  individually  later  on.  Through 
books,  visits  and  reports,  and  experience 
in  some  occupations,  this  course  will  help 
students  to  plan  and  prepare  for  future 
vocations. 

Although  one  course  in  the  program 
specifically  concerns  "occupations,"  other 
courses  give  vocational  information.  As 
our  children  visit  interesting  places,  they 
are  gaining  occupational  information, 
though  this  is  not  a  primary  purpose  in 
the  trip.  Although  the  history  class  in 
the  elementary  school  visiting  the  news- 
paper office  is  not  doing  this  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  information  about  the 
many  vocations  connected  with  newspaper 
work,  they  will  find  much  information, 
nevertheless.  Even  small  students  will 
receive  and  retain  impressions  which  will 
influence  their  future  vocational  choice. 
In  order  to  have  a  sound  basis  for  choice, 
students  should  have  as  much  opportunity 
as  possible  to  see  different  jobs  and  dif- 
ferent people  working. 

As  the  Civics  class  visits  the  radio 
station,  each  student  will  be  learning 
something  about  radio  work  as  a  vocation. 
He  will  see  many  jobs  performed,  and 
may  find  he  is  extremely  interested  in 
one  of  them.  If  the  Sociology  class  at- 
tends a  session  of  court,  one  student  may 
find  that  a  lawyer's  work  seems  specific- 
ally valuable  to  him,  and  he  may  feel  that 
here  is  work  that  he  would  really  enjoy. 
Another  student  may  realize  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  tolerate  that  type  of 
vocation.  Each  will  have  a  greater  fund 
of   information    about    his    own    interests 


which  will  guide  him  in  future  plans. 

Through  the  classes  in  the  social  studies 
from  the  earliest  grades  through  the  high 
school,  students  are  getting  impressions 
and  learning  about  the  "world  of  work." 
As  the  student  grows  older,  this  aspect 
of  trips  becomes  increasingly  important. 
When  he  makes  his  final  choice,  all  the 
information  he  has  gathered,  all  the  im- 
pressions he  has  received,  both  negative 
and  positive,  will  not  be  too  much. 

In  Geography  classes  students  are  con- 
tinually reading  and  studying  about  dif- 
ferent vocations,  and  the  ways  in  which 
work  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  finding  out  about  areas  in  which 
certain  vocations  are  important.  In  Eco- 
nomic Geography  they  learn  facts  about 
regions  in  which  there  seem  to  be  eco- 
nomic opportunities  developing,  or  regions 
in  which  certain  vocations  are  over- 
crowded. All  of  this  is  helpful  in  point- 
ing out  vocational  opportunities  and  in- 
terests for  individual  students. 

Through  the  class  in  Economics,  stu- 
dents are  finding  information  on  trends  in 
business,  industrial  development,  eco- 
nomic processes,  all  of  which  will  aid  him 
in  his  future  occupation. 

By  studying  business  trends,  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  go  into  a  specific  field 
will  learn  what  aspect  of  the  field  would 
be  likely  to  offer  most  opportunity.  He 
might  find  out  the  general  locality  where 
his  type  of  interest  would  be  most  useful 
and  profitable. 

The  vocational  counselor  can  help  in- 
dividual students  as  they  think  through 
their  interests  and  decide  on  possible  vo- 
cations, but  no  one  person  can  provide 
the  student  with  all  the  information  he 
needs  to  make  his  choice.  The  Social 
Studies  program  has  given  him  invaluable 
assistance  from  his  first  days  on  the 
campus  in  rounding  out  his  personality, 
acquainting  him  with  jobs,  and  helping 
to  narrow  his  aims  vocationally  to  the 
fields  he  likes  best. 

Social  Studies  provide  a  valuable  op- 
portunity to  help  each  student  make  the 
social  adjustments  and  vocational  ad- 
justments which  will  be  necessary  for  a 
well-rounded  and  happy  life. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  SECONDARY 

GRADES 

JAYNE  O.  ROOF,  Maryland 


In  presenting  history  as  a  living  sub- 
ject to  boys  and   girls   of  the   secondary 
level,  it  is  first  of  all  incumbent  upon  the 
teacher  to   create   a   desire  for   its   study 
and   an  understanding  of  its   importance 
in    a    well-rounded    education,    which    is 
surely   the   preparation   for    a   finer   life. 
The  teacher  can  accomplish  this  only  if 
he  himself  is  truly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject,   for  as  Robert  E.   Swind- 
ler says  in  his  book,  Social  Studies  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,  "No  educational  tech- 
nique can  be  superior  to  the  personality 
which  administers  it."  Through  the  teach- 
er, students  must  come  to  see  one  special 
advantage    of    history — that   it    is   practi- 
cally  the   only   subject   which    gives    the 
kind   of   training    we    all   need   to    apply 
in   our  later   relations   with   human   soc- 
iety. Also  in  this  introduction,  they  must 
learn  that  history  will  enrich  the  speech 
and  make  possible  the  understanding  of 
such  things   as   conversational  references 
to    famous    words    and    people.    Further, 
they  must  know  that  because   the   roots 
of  the  present  are  deep  in  the  past,  his- 
tory will  explain  what  we  are  doing  and 
why  we  are  doing  it.  They  will  see  the 
social  and  economic,  as  well  as  the  poli- 
tical factors,  which  make  things  as  they 
are  today.  Since  political  democracy  rests 
upon  social  and  economic   democracy,   it 
is   to  this   end   that  we   must   teach   and 
prepare  our  students  to  adjust  themselves. 
Democratic    government    cannot    remain 
better  or  worse  than  its  citizens;  there- 
fore, it  is  in  order  to  appreciate  this  res- 
ponsibilty    and    to    meet    these    problems 
intelligently   that   we  turn  to  history   as 
one    valuable    aid    in    making    good    citi- 
zens of  our  young  men  and  women. 

After  the  orientation,  so  to  speak,  has 
been  completed,  how  is  the  formal  study 
of  the  subject  to  begin?  West  and  West, 
well-known  historians   say  that   "history, 


if  a  science  at  all,  is  a  science  of  proba- 
bilities, not  of  mathematical  or  physical 
measurements."  Every  teacher  will  con- 
cede that  specific  knowledge  of  political 
and  physical  geography  contributes  im- 
measurably in  discerning  historical  back- 
ground and  trend,  but  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  larger  and  more  vital  of 
such  aspects  as  the  unity  of  civilization 
and  the  differences  of  culture  among 
peoples.  Old  history  books  treated  the 
subject  as  a  recital  of  names,  dates,  kings, 
battles,  but  nothing  about  the  common 
people  and  their  social  and  economic 
problems.  Today,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rise  of  democracy  is  the  central  theme 
around  which  all  our  history  must  re- 
volve, if  we  are  to  make  our  children 
citizens  of  the  world.  Select  the  best  text 
available  with  this  in  mind.  The  newer 
ones  are  more  prone  to  lay  stress  on  such 
objectives  as  the  relation  of  the  old  to 
the  new  and  the  universal  rise  of  nationa- 
lism and  democracy,  making  comparisons, 
for  example,  of  the  advent  of  the  French 
Revolution  being  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  birth  of  our  own  republic.  In  us- 
ing the  book,  the  teacher  will  choose  what 
is  significant  rather  than  what  is  conspicu- 
ous. In  simple  language  brought  within 
easy  range  of  the  students,  the  teacher 
must  consistently  strive  for  continuity — 
that  is,  give  the  students  a  coherent  pic- 
ture of  the  whole,  rather  than  let  them 
gather  and  learn  a  series  of  fleeting  facts. 
To  accomplish  this,  teachers  may  follow 
either  a  topical  or  a  narrative  method  of 
presentation.  The  topical  treatment,  al- 
ways preserving  chronological  essentials, 
seems  to  be  the  more  satisfactory,  be- 
cause it  lends  itself  readily  to  the  plan- 
ning of  projects  and  is  especially  useful 
for  reviewing  and  summarizing  purposes. 

In   regard  to   the   application    of   skills 
and   techniques   for   motivating   the    sub- 
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ject,  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is, 
of  course,  necessarily  more  limited  than 
most  teachers  of  history  would  be,  due  to 
the  time  required  for  braille,  lack  of 
material  available,  differences  in  the  speed 
and  ability  of  the  students,  and  usually 
the  inaccesability  of  libraries  for  con- 
temporary sources  and  other  supplemen- 
tary devices.  But  anyone  who  really  en- 
joys the  subject  will  find  many  ways  to 
break  the  monotony  of  regular  class  rou- 
tine and  stimulate  the  students  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  reluctant  to  be  absent 
even  briefly  from  class.  When  this  hap- 
pens, a  teacher  knows  the  reward  of  suc- 
cessful efforts. 

First  of  all,  whenever  possible,  there 
is  the  source  book,  which  is  so  vital  to 
students  to  confirm  in  black  and  white 
with  first-hand  evidence  the  things  they 
have  been  studying.  To  this  the  teacher 
may  add  personal  details — humorous  side- 
lights and  engaging  stories  in  the  lives 
and  loves  of  the  characters  under  dis- 
cussion. These  things  make  history  come 
alive  in  formative  young  minds.  In  this 
connection  it  is  wise  to  suggest  and  in- 
dulge in  historical  novels  to  obtain  cer- 
tain desired  perspectives  and  to  arouse 
the  students'  interest  and  cultivate  the 
taste  for  reading  history.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  that  many  radio  pro- 
grams, valuable  field  trips  to  historical 
places,  and  frequently  worthwhile  mov- 
ing pictures  which  the  class  may  attend 
together  and  discuss  later  all  accomplish 
this  purpose.  They  make  the  subject  func- 
tional by  bridging  the  imaginary  gulf 
between  history  and  reality. 

Actual  classroom  procedure  may  be  con- 
ducted in  different  ways  for  best  results. 
The  ability  to  understand  maps  and  in- 
terpret graphs  and  the  use  of  pictures 
and  material  objects  as  evidence  and  proof 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Para- 
llel reading  in  current  magazines  and  in- 
formal talks  or  interviews  with  people 
who  have  seen  the  places  and  things  being 
read  about  will  help  to  develop  a  discrim- 
inating taste  for  art  galleries  and  museums 
and  will  create  an  interest  for  travel.   The 


playing  of  recorded  music  from  foreign 
lands  contributes  easily  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  people 
in  those  lands. 

Teachers  can  help  students  to  form 
good  habits  of  thought  and  accuracy  and 
to  better  assimilate  the  material  at  hand 
by  asking  leading  questions  and  by  mak- 
ing parallels;  that  is,  comparing  new 
situations  to  old  ones  already  familiar  to 
them.  Child  psychology  must  be  applied 
to  guide  backward  students  toward  ask- 
ing questions  and  expressing  their  own 
opinions.  Accelerated  students  may  be 
stimulated  if  necessary  with  formally  org- 
anized discussions  or  debates.  These  activi- 
ties teach  them  to  weigh,  evaluate,  and 
judge  subsequent  subject  matter  more 
acutely. 

In  the  performance  of  written  work 
and  tests,  there  is  much  that  can  be  said. 
Students  often  fail  because  they  have 
not  properly  learned  how  to  take  notes  or 
outline  material.  They  must  be  guided  in 
the  beginning  along  these  lines,  and  then 
be  required  later  to  do  this  work  inde- 
pendently. Other  effective  tools  for  gain- 
ing ultimate  achievements  are  graded 
notebooks  and  guided  study  during  class. 
Occasionally,  either  oral  or  written  quizzes 
given  spontaneously  or  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  students  themselves  capture 
and  intrigue  them.  Competition,  that  best 
of  all  stimulants,  can  be  encouraged  in 
one  way  by  assigning  oral  or  written  re- 
ports with  the  promise  of  due  reward  for 
work  well  done.  All  neat  papers  can  be 
praised  by  exhibiting  them  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

Final  testing  may  be  done  in  many 
ways,  but  it  is  always  done  for  compre- 
hension, never  simply  for  facts.  Compel 
the  students  to  think  out  the  answers; 
this  is  indicative  of  a  good  teacher  and  a 
good  test.  It  can  be  done  either  with  short- 
answer  tests  of  varied  types  or  with  the 
longer  essay  questions.  The  latter  method 
is  far  more  burdensome  but  almost  pre- 
ferable in  our  schools  because  it  offers 
the  opportunity  to  check  and  insist  upon 
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correct  spelling,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est demons  for  the  blind  to  conquer. 

The  teaching  of  history  might  be  sum- 
med up  with  a  repitition  of  the  age-old 
theory — review,  proceed,  summarize — ■ 
which  still  holds  good  in  all  classrooms 
today,  but  there  is  one  last  phase  that 
cannot  be  overlooked,  the  need  for  em- 
phasizing current  events.  A  lover  of  his- 
tory would  wish  to  devote  a  period  out 
of  every  day  to  this  end,  and  why  not? 
There  never  seems  to  be  enough  time  for 
it.  If  the  blind  are  to  take  their  places  in 
normal  society,  conversing  intelligently  on 
a  par  with  other  people  about  the  topics  of 
the  day,  they  must  be  kept  constantly 
informed.  Without  the  newspaper  to  read, 
they  are  perpetually  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  true  that  the  radio  has  partially  over- 
come this  handicap,  and  it  is  of  great  assis- 


tance, but  it  is  not  enough.  Such  scant 
facts  require  further  elaboration  and  in- 
terpretation. The  blind  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  history  teacher  to  provide 
the  means  of  their  doing  so. 

By  having  a  keen  knowledge  of  world 
affairs,  the  blind  as  well  as  their  neighbors 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  many  peoples  of 
other  lands  and  will  thus  become  more 
friendly  toward  them.  Only  through  un- 
derstanding our  fellow  men  can  we  hope 
for  world  friendship,  which  is  the  most 
promising  means  of  promoting  world 
peace  today.  The  best  teaching  of  history 
to  this  and  future  generations  may  be  the 
answer,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  realization 
of  this  ideal. 


MEETING  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  OF 
RETARDED  BLIND  CHILDREN 

HOWARD    STRICKLAND,    Royer-Greaves 


Two  definitions  might  give  us  a  good 
point  of  departure  in  this  discussion.  First, 
social  studies  can  be  defined  as  the  study 
of  man's  relationship  with  man  and  his 
adjustment  to  social  situations.  Second, 
social  behavior  can  be  defined  as  man's 
actions  and  reactions  in  social  situations. 
These  definitions  are  not  full,  but  they  are 
suited  to  our  purpose. 

As  all  of  us  know,  many  factors  influ- 
ence and  determine  social  behavior.  We 
who  attempt  to  educate  and  to  train  .blind 
children  are  well  aware  of  many  of  the 
factors  which  condition  social  behavior. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  kind  of  behavior 
which  is  the  consequence  of  over-indul- 
gence or  of  nonacceptance  by  parents.  Fur- 
thermore, we  know  well  the  problems 
which  arise  because  parents  do  not  seek 
assistance  from  qualified  agencies  until 
their  children  are  beyond  infancy  and 
into  early  childhood,  and  in  many  in- 
stances,  at   the   gates   of   adolescence.   In 


addition  none  of  us  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
problems  which  are  caused  by  poverty,  by 
ignorance,  and  by  immorality.  Also,  we 
are  cognizant  of  the  behavorial  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  and  growing  out  of  blind- 
ness itself.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  these 
factors.  Besides  these  factors,  we  at  Royer- 
Greaves  are  conversant  with  the  problems 
of  blind  children  who  have  an  additional 
impairment  which  may  be  mental  or 
physical. 

Blind  children  who  have  an  additional 
impairment  are  doubly  handicapped.  They 
must  cope  not  only  with  the  difficulties 
imposed  by  blindness,  but  also  with  the 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  other  defect. 
Consider  the  children  who  are  born  pre- 
maturely. Their  whole  development  is 
retarded.  If  they  are  blind,  and  many  of 
them  are,  their  problems  are  increased 
and  intensified.  What  about  the  children 
who  are  blind  and  spastic?  Certainly,  they 
have    an    arduous    adjustment    to    make. 
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Feebleminded  blind  children  have  a  hard 
uphill  road  to  walk.  Congenital  and  in- 
herited defects  in  addition  to  blindness  do 
not  make  living  easier  and  more  at- 
tractive. Our  girls  and  boys  come  to  us 
with  some  combination  of  these  defects 
and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  and  grow- 
ing out  of  them.  Not  all  of  them  are 
feeble-minded.  Their  scores  on  psycholo- 
gical tests  may  be  on  the  feeble-minded 
level,  but  oiir  experience  has  made  us 
wary  of  placing  them  in  this  category. 
Unquestionably,  they  are  retarded.  You 
and  I  would  be  retarded,  too,  if  we  were 
not  given  the  chance  to  develop  physical- 
ly, mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually.  Girls 
and  boys  come  to  us  fearful,  unskilled, 
lacking  self-confidence,  and  hungry  for 
affection  and  attention.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  direct  them  toward  social  and  econo- 
mic independence. 

Royer-Greaves  School  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Greaves,  the  head  of  the  school.  She 
became  interested  in  retarded  blind  child- 
ren while  teaching  at  Overbrook.  She  was 
convinced  that  these  children  would  res- 
pond to  education  and  to  training  in  a 
home  environment;  hence,  the  "home- 
school  community"  of  Royer-Greaves. 
The  success  which  has  been  achieved  at- 
tests to  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Greaves'  the- 
ory and  makes  her  conviction  tenable. 

As  we  stated  previously,  our  girls  and 
boys  are  retarded.  Most  of  them  enter  our) 
school  utterly  lacking  social  skills.  They 
cannot  dress,  undress,  bathe,  feed,  and 
otherwise  care  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  only  lack  these  skills,  but  also  they 
lack  the  confidence  to  attempt  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  skills.  In  most  instances 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  develop 
independent  action.  They  have  not  been 
made  to  feel  and  to  think  that  they  are 
able  to  do  and  to  think  by  themselves. 
When  they  enter  our  school,  we  welcome 
them  as  members  of  our  family.  From 
the  outset  we  strive  to  convince  them 
that  we  believe  they  are  capable  of  doing 
and  thinking  independently.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  acquire  necessary  social  skills. 
In    their    dormitories   their    houseparents 


instruct  them  in  dressing,  undressing,  but- 
toning, tying,  and  bathing.  In  this  regard 
the  older  girls  and  boys  are  often  very 
helpful.  If  this  instruction  is  not  suffici- 
ent, and  if  enough  students  need  addi- 
tonal  instruction,  in  class  is  included  in 
our  schedule.  In  many  instances  fingers 
and  hands  are  deficient  in  muscular  de- 
velopment and  coordination.  Instruction  in 
buttoning,  tying,  and  stringing  beads  is 
given  in  the  Workshop.  This  instruction 
is  supplementary  to  that  which  is  given 
in  the  dormitories.  In  the  dining  room 
teachers  and  houseparents  help  the  child- 
ren to  learn  table  techniques  and  man- 
ners. In  most  cases  our  children  must  be 
made  to  feel  and  to  think  that  we  believe 
in  them.  Such  feeling  and  thinking  are 
a  new  experience  in  their  lives.  After  we 
have  convinced  them  of  this  fact,  we  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  develop  independent  action  and 
thought.  Because  they  lack  basic  social 
skills,  we  encourage  them  to  acquire 
these  skills. 

The  acquiring  of  the  basic  social  skills 
helps  to  promote  social  development  and 
to  build  confidence  in  our  children.  While 
we  are  guiding  them  toward  growth  in 
this  direction,  we  are  also  guiding  them 
toward  social  development  with  respect 
to  the  awareness  of  the  individual's  role 
in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  any 
community.  When  most  of  them  enter  our 
school,  they  do  not  have  this  awareness. 
Such  a  concept  has  never  been  presented 
to  them.  We  indoctrinate  them  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  "home-school  communi- 
ty." One  approach  is  the  assigning  of 
household  duties.  The  Student  Council  as- 
signs such  jobs  as:  setting  tables,  clear- 
ing tables,  washing  tables,  scraping  tables, 
washing  dishes,  wiping  dishes,  putting 
away  dishes,  emptying  wastepaper  bas- 
kets, bed  making,  instructing  in  bed  mak- 
ing, dusting,  mopping,  and  picking  papers 
off  campus.  Some  of  our  children  acquire 
considerable  efficiency  in  these  skills. 
Others  may  learn  to  perform  one  or  two, 
— that  may  be  a  noteworthy  and  stimulat- 
ing accomplishment.  Many  of  our  children 
are  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  fulfilling  of 
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these  assignments.  They  get  the  feehng  of 
satisfaction  which  results  from  doing  and 
from  contributing.  Moreover,  they  become 
enthralled  when  they  realize  that  they 
have  skills  which  they  can  use  to  help 
mother. 

The  home,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity do  not  survive  unless  their  mem- 
bers have  mutuality  of  purpose  and  int- 
erest and  cooperativeness  of  effort.  The 
individual  is  obligated  to  make  a  contri- 
bution of  some  kind  to  the  group  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  By  performing  household 
duties,  our  children  make  a  constructive 
contributon  to  our  "home-school  commun- 
ity". In  a  sense,  the  contribution  is  physi- 
cal. It  can  and  does  develop  in  our  child- 
ren an  attitude  of  responsibility  to  the 
group.  We  must  take  them  further.  Be- 
cause the  parents  of  many  of  them  do  not 
know  how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
rearing  and  training  handicapped  child- 
ren, they  do  too  much  for  them.  When 
the  children  come  to  us,  they  are  demand- 
ing and  self-centered.  Their  primary  con- 
cern is  themselves.  That  behavior  is  not 
unusual  in  children,  of  course.  We  impress 
upon  our  girls  and  boys  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  "give  and  take"  in  liv- 
ing. By  suggestion,  by  example,  and  by  in- 
struction we  encourage  them  to  share  with 
one  another  and  to  help  one  another.  If 
they  destroy  property,  we  try  to  show 
them  that  they  have  destroyed  some- 
thing which  in  part  belongs  to  them.  If 
they  interrupt  a  class  by  misconduct,  we 
try  to  make  them  see  that  they  have  in- 
terfered with  the  other  members  of  the 
class.  If  they  cut  up  in  the  dormitories, 
and,  of  course,  they  do,  we  point  out  that 
they  have  disturbed  the  rest  of  others. 
These  methods  are  not  always  immediate- 
ly productive.  Sterner  ones  have  to  be 
used.  But  they  are  contributive  to  the 
whole  process  of  teaching.  During  the 
year  our  children  give  numerous  pro- 
grams in  surrounding  communities.  We 
try  to  impress  upon  them  that  they  are 
making  an  important  contribution  to  their 
"home-school  community"  because  they 
are  demonstrating  to  audiences  the  work 


of  Royer-Greaves,  and  because  they  are 
giving  entertainment  and  relaxation  to 
their  listeners.  On  these  programs  our 
children  play  the  piano,  sing  in  chorus, 
read,  and  often  demonstrate  the  academic 
work  and  the  handcrafts.  This  experience 
helps  to  develop  poise  and  to  build  con- 
fidence. With  respect  to  piano  we  some- 
times assign  a  girl  or  boy  to  encourage 
muscular  development  and  coordination 
in  fingers  and  hands,  and  in  some  cases, 
to  nourish  personality  growth.  Shyness 
and  lack  of  self-confidence  often  block 
progress.  Even  performing  before  the  stu- 
dent body  helps  to  overcome  diffidence 
and  lack  of  self-assurance. 

Our  girls  and  boys  get  further  stimula- 
tion to  grow.  Several  of  the  older  ones 
are  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  to 
go  to  the  stores.  In  this  way  they  learn  to 
shop.  Besides  furthering  their  own  inde- 
pendence they  learn  to  perform  services 
for  others  because  they  often  run  errands 
for  their  teachers,  their  houseparents. 
and  their  fellow-students.  When  our  girls 
and  boys  come  to  us,  many  of  them  do 
not  have  an  awareness  of  the  need  and 
value  of  "give  and  take"  in  living.  Their 
parents  have  done  too  much  for  them 
because  they  did  not  know  what  they 
should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do. 
By  guiding  them  into  action  and  thought, 
which  encourage  thoughtfulness,  unsel- 
fishness, and  service,  we  hope  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  the  individual 
has  an  obligation  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

Several  avenues  through  which  we  try 
to  take  our  children  toward  social  devel- 
opment have  been  described.  We  lead 
them  into  others.  The  girls  are  organized 
into  a  Girl  Scout  troop.  Their  leaders 
listen  sympathetically  to  their  problems, 
and  try  to  give  them  wise  advice.  They 
discuss  matters  of  grooming,  fashions, 
and  hygiene  with  the  girls.  As  one  of  its 
projects,  the  troop  has  community  service 
to  the  school.  Recently,  the  Intermediate 
Boys  requested  one  of  the  teachers  to  help 
them  reorganize  their  club.  The  older  boys 
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have  a  club,  the  Royer-Greaves  Club. 
They  and  their  advisor  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, their  responsibilities  as  older  stu- 
dents, and  their  obligations  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  The  faculty  advisors  of  these 
clubs  do  not  domineer  them.  They  guide. 
They  advise.  Each  of  the  clubs  has  two 
representatives  on  the  Student  Council, 
as  does  the  faculty.  Twice  a  year  four 
new  members  are  elected  by  the  student 
body.  A  term  is  one  year.  A  member  can 
be  reelected,  but  at  least  half  a  year 
must  elapse  between  terms.  Each  newly 
organized  Council  nominates  two  of  its 
members  for  president.  The  student  body 
elects  the  president.  The  Student  Council 
assigns  household  duties.  Also,  it  recom- 
mends regulations  to  control  passage 
through  the  halls  and  on  the  stairways, 
and  corrective  iTieasures  for  violations  of 
these  regulations.  Furthermore,  it  con- 
siders complaints  of  iTiinor  infractions  of 
acceptable  conduct,  and  recommends 
measures  of  correction.  The  faculty  mem- 
bers are  primarily  advisors.  They  explain 
administration  and  faculty  attitudes  and 
viewpoints.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is 
made  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
between  administration  and  students  and 
between  faculty  and  students.  The  Stu- 
dent Council,  as  do  all  of  the  student 
clubs,  prepares  and  presents  a  Chapel 
program  once  a  month.  This  project  gives 
the  children  experience  in  planning,  pre- 
paring, and  presenting  programs.  They 
select  the  hymns,  read  the  Bible,  have  the 
prayer,  play  the  piano,  sing  songs,  recite 
poetry,  tell  stories,  and  recount  incidents 
which  occurred  in  their  classes  or  in  their 
homes.  Our  girls  and  boys  have  organiza- 
tions which  they  direct  with  the  advice 
of  faculty  members,  and  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed problems  in  all  areas  of  behavior. 
These  clubs  help  to  promote  better  under- 
standing among  administrators,  teachers, 
and  students.  In  addition  they  provide 
our  children  with  experience  in  planning, 
preparing,  and  presenting  programs. 

Our  girls  and  boys  come  to  us  with  a 
dearth  of  experience.  They  are  not  ex- 
posed  to   situations   which   provide   most 


children  with  general  information  about 
our  society,  its  independent  action,  and 
the  multitudinous  operations  which  go  on 
within  it.  They  are  not  given  general 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography 
which  most  children  have  before  they 
enter  school.  Our  girls  and  boys  are  so 
lacking  in  experiences  which  stimulate 
thought,  provide  general  information, 
nourish  growth,  and  build  spiritually  that 
we  are  obliged  to  start  from  scratch  in 
our  program  to  fill  their  needs.  For  sev- 
eral years  we  have  had  two  social  studies 
classes  in  our  schedule.  One  of  these  class- 
es is  the  introductory  course  to  history 
and  geography.  The  text  used  in  this  class 
is  "The  Child's  History  of  the  World"  by 
Hillyer.  It  presents  interesting  and  enter- 
taining stories  of  civilizaton  from  the  be- 
ginning in  simple  language.  Students  are 
assigned  to  this  class  on  a  trial  basis. 
Some  of  them  may  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  class  because  they  seem  not  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  instruction.  Others  may 
have  to  be  taken  out  and  reassigned  when 
they  are  more  mature.  The  other  social 
studies  class  is  studying  history.  The 
teachers  of  these  classes  point  out  that 
civilization  has  developed  because  people 
have  striven  cooperatively  toward  a  mu- 
tual objective.  Furthermore,  they  impress 
upon  the  children  that  life  was  not  always 
lived  as  it  is  now;  that  conditions  change; 
and  that  they  are  affected  by  what  man 
has  done  through  the  centuries.  Also,  at- 
tention is  given  to  current  events  and  how 
they  are  closely  tied  in  with  the  lives  of 
the  children. 

For  two  years  we  have  had  an  experi- 
mental class  in  our  schedule.  We  gave  it 
the  name  Group  Living.  Because  so  many 
of  our  girls  and  boys  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  pi-inciples  of  group  living,  we 
decided  that  in  addition  to  the  instruct- 
tion  and  guidance  already  in  our  educa- 
tional program  we  would  include  a  class 
designed  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  relationship  with 
others.  This  year  each  student  in  the  class 
was  asked  to  point  out  his  own  faults  and 
to  recommend  his  own  program  of  correc- 
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tion.  Each  student  was  given  the  chance  to 
criticize  his  classmates  and  the  teacher. 
The  criticism  had  to  be  constructive:  not 
petty  and  malicious.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  reasons  for  the  indivi- 
dual's faults  were  sought,  suggestions  for 
correction  were  made,  and  the  possibilities 
of  remedy  by  group  action  were  explored. 
The  relationship  between  student  and  stu- 
dent, between  child  and  parent,  between 
student  and  teacher,  and  between  worker 
and  employer  was  examined.  Each  of  the 
students  was  asked  to  tell  the  work  he 
would  like  to  do  and  what  he  must  do  to 
prepare  himself.  If  the  choice  was  im- 
practicable, the  reasons  were  explained 
and  job  possibilities  were  considered.  Our 
girls  and  boys  have  a  dearth  of  experience 
when  they  come  to  us.  They  lack  the  gen- 
eral information  which  most  children  have 
when  they  enter  school.  They  have  little  or 
no  understanding  of  group  living.  We  must 
utilize  our  experience,  our  facilities,  and 
our  "know-how"  to  give  them  what  they 
lack,  at  least  to  give  them  as  much  as  they 
can  safely  take. 

For  a  number  of  years  an  elderly  doc- 
tor has  sent  a  check  in  December.  The 
money  has  been  designated  for  the  child- 
ren to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  their  par- 
ents. Several  years  ago  a  school  store  be- 
gan to  operate.  In  honor  of  the  generous 
and  kind  doctor  we  named  it  The  Taylor 
Store.  A  day  or  two  before  our  children 
leave  for  the  Christmas  recess  our  As- 
sembly Room  is  transformed  into  a  small 
department  store.  On  tables  are  all  kinds 
of  gifts  for  mother,  father,  sister,  and 
brother.  Several  of  the  older  boys  stand 
behind  the  tables  and  act  as  salesmen. 
Teachers  move  through  "the  store"  with 
the  children  and  assist  them  in  making 
their  purchases.  At  a  table  separated  from 
the  rest,  the  purchases  are  wrapped.  Dur- 
ing the  year  this  store  operates  once  a 
week  so  that  the  children  can  buy  neces- 
sities and  confections.  The  operation  of 
the  store  is  not  only  for  the  convenience 
of  the  children,  but  also  for  their  edu- 
cation. School  currency  in  the  form  of 
washers  is  used.  These  washers  compare 


in  size  to  a  penny,  to  a  nickel,  to  a  dime 
and  to  a  quarter.  The  children  make  their 
selections  and  pay  for  them  in  school  cur- 
rency. Their  instruction  in  arithmetic  is 
given  practical  application.  They  are  help- 
ed to  figure  change.  In  connection  with 
the  store  is  a  bank.  Each  student  has  an 
account.  He  deposits  cash  or  school  cur- 
rency and  withdraws  as  his  needs  demand. 
Most  of  our  children  know  nothing  about 
the  procedure  of  buying  and  selling  in  a 
store.  Furthermore,  they  know  nothing  of 
rudimentary  banking.  A  school  store  and 
a  bank  are  operated  to  educate  them  in 
these  essentials. 

Among  the  factors  which  influence 
and  determine  social  behavior  are  over- 
indulgence or  rejection  by  parents,  un- 
wholesome and  impoverished  home  en- 
vironments, and  congenital  and  inherited 
abnormalities.  Our  girls,  and  boys  come 
to  us  doubly  handicapped.  Because  par- 
ents do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  because 
they  do  not  seek  professional  aid  early 
enough,  the  children  are  retarded.  Test 
scores  may  place  them  on  the  feeble- 
minded level,  but  not  all  of  them  are  fee- 
bleminded. They  come  to  us  lacking  self- 
confidence,  socially  unskilled  and  inex- 
perienced, empty  of  general  information, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  live  in  a  group. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  attempt  to  give 
them  as  much  independence  as  possible. 
While  teaching  at  Overbrook,  Mrs.  Greaves 
became  interested  in  retarded  blind  child- 
ren. She  was  convinced  that  these  child- 
ren could  learn  in  a  home  environment; 
hence,  the  "home-school  community"  of 
our  school.  Our  children  are  guided  to- 
ward respect  for  and  appreciation  of 
home,  school,  and  community.  They  are 
shown  how  they  can  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  group  in  which 
they  may  be.  We  teach  them  basic  social 
skills.  We  devise  means  by  which  to  give 
them  social  understanding  and  practical 
experience.  We  try  to  utilize  wisely  and 
productively  our  experience,  our  facilities, 
and  our  "know-how"  to  make  useful,  con- 
tributive,  and  happy  citizens  of  our  girls 
and  boys. 
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LEARNING  TO  ACCEPT  THE  PRIVILEGES  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


RUTH  MILLER,  Missouri 


America  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  asy- 
lum for  the  oppressed,  the  world's  credi- 
tor, and  just  about  every  good  thing  one 
can  mention.  That  is  because  its  people 
have  made  it  so.  America  is  a  way  of  life 
and  a  vein  of  thinking  which  Americans 
have  kept  alive  for  nearly  200  years. 
America  is  the  world's  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  in  trying  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  she  must  be  careful  not  to  get  suck- 
ed into  the  quagmire  herself.  Judging 
how  far  she  dares  to  go  is  going  to  re- 
quire some  smart  calculating  and  sound 
foresight  on  the  part  of  her  leaders.  This 
problem  places  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
today's  educational  system  which  is  pre- 
paring the  planners  and  executors  of  to- 
morrow's destiny.  The  brunt  of  the  burden 
logically  rests  on  the  social  studies  de- 
partment. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "Demo- 
cratic institutions  are  never  done;  they 
are  like  living  tissue,  always  a-  making." 
A  progressive  and  changing  America  must 
be  controlled  by  intelligent  and  coopera- 
tive citizens.  Society  is  not  static.  When 
progress  ceases,  rigor  mortis  immediately 
sets  in,  although  it  may  take  years  for  a 
complaisant  citizenry  to  notice  the  fact. 
The  time  to  correct  mistakes  of  this  sort 
is  before  they  happen.  Citizens  of  tomor- 
row must  not  be  brought  up  in  a  spirit 
of  bored  complaisance  and  willingness  to 
shift  the  burden  of  guiding  the  nation  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  higher  power  who 
has  proved  able  to  carry  it — namely  the 
Federal  government.  Shirking  of  indivi- 
dual responsibility  can  only  mean  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  which  is  the  very  backbone  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  much  easier  to  accept  a  program  of 
planned    economy    with   the    government 


doing  all  the  thinking  than  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  one's  own  decision. 
While  it  is  very  important  for  youngsters 
to  understand  and  respect  the  government 
which  protects  them  and  guarantees  their 
rights,  it  is  essential  that  they  do  not 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fairy  godmother 
"who  can  magically  give  them  regular 
jobs  at  high  wages,  low-cost  housing,  free 
medical  care,  security  for  old  age,  and 
many  other  blessings  of  life."i  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  made  just  such  promises  and  for 
a  time  they  had  their  people  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  but  the  price  of  the  stupen- 
dous delusion  was  a  police  state  and  a 
completely  devastating  war.  Other  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  countries  have 
adopted  some  to  the  same  ideas.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results: 

In  Sweden,  prim^arily  an  agricultural 
country,  the  farmer's  every  move  is  regu- 
lated by  the  government.  He  can  not 
dispose  of  his  farm  or  run  it  as  he  sees 
fit.  If  he  is  a  common  farm  laborer,  he 
must  work  at  the  same  task  year  after 
year.  A  change  would  upset  the  wage 
scale  set  up  by  the  unions  for  each  type  of 
work.  Socialization  has  grasped  even  the 
churches.  Ninety-nine  percent  are  govern- 
ment supported.  Maintenance  costs  and 
pastors'  salaries  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
incentive  to  attend  church  is  lost,  judging 
from  the  size  of  congregations. 

In  England  a  farmer  must  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  all  his  farm  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  register  every  new  ani- 
mal with  the  governmnet  agent  as  soon 
as  it  is  born.  If  his  new  sow  has  more 
than  twelve  pigs,  he  must  destroy  the 
runts;  if  his  cow  gives  under  two  gallons 
of  milk  per  day,  she  is  not  worth  her 
keep  and  must  be  disposed  of.  2 


1  Herman  W.  Steinkraus,  "We  Need  a  Fifth  Freedom,  "American,  Sept,  p.  24 

2  Armin  Samuelson,  "I  Want  to  be  My  Own  Boss,"  American,  April  1950,  p.  120 
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As  a  student  progresses  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  American  system,  he  must 
develop  self  reliance.  The  American  sys- 
tem presupposes  competition,  and  if  he  ex- 
pects to  get  his  place  in  the  order,  he 
must  be  ready  to  fit  into  it  when  the  time 
comes.  The  social  studies  teacher,  there- 
fore, has  a  vocational  guidance  job.  Most 
adolescents  are  carefree,  deliberately 
waste  their  school  time,  and  choose 
courses  which  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing "pushovers"  rather  than  those  which 
can  really  be  of  use  in  helping  them  to 
fit  into  the  future  economic  and  social 
pattei^n  of  the  country.  The  American  sys- 
tem, unlike  the  "planned  economies",  does 
not  assure  any  man  or  woman  a  place. 
Instead,  it  offers  him  a  much  greater  as- 
set— the  opportunity  to  be  free  and  to 
compete  for  the  job  he  wants.  If  he  does 
not  put  himself  in  a  position  to  cash  in 
on  the  opportunity,  once  it  presents  it- 
self, he  has  no  right  to  criticize  a  compe- 
titive order  and  wish  his  country  would 
revert  to  the  same  kind  of  ways  his  an- 
cestors founded  this  country  to  avoid. 

By  contrasting  the  American  way  of  life 
with  that  of  totalitarian  states,  the  young 
citizen  can  easily  see  what  liberties  he  has 
to  be  thankful  for.  He  is  free  to  travel, 
attend  the  church  of  his  choice,  read  the 
newspaper  of  his  liking  with  the  news 
uncensored,  and  work  where  he  can  best 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  These  are 
all  blessings  which  pupils  take  for  granted 
until  it  is  called  to  their  attention  that 
they  are  blessings  which  few  other  peo- 
ples enjoy,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  guard 
them  jealously.  If  he  would  keep  them,  he 
must  contribute  his  share  toward  their 
maintenance.  He  should  do  his  part  of 
the  chores  in  the  family,  get  along  with  his 
neighbors  on  a  give  and  take  basis,  and 
contribute  his  share  toward  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  his  community. 

Democratic  America  was  founded  upon 
the  precept  of  equality  and  the  worth  of 
the  common  man.  This  means  simply  that 
no  labor,  however  menial,  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  any  citizen.  No  one  has  any 
cause  to  be   ashamed  to  earn  his  living 


by  an  honest  means.  Getting  that  idea 
across  is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  the  social 
studies  teacher,  or  any  other  teacher  has 
to  do  nowadays.  Look  at  the  halls,  class- 
rooms, and  bathrooms  in  most  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Most  pupils  turn  up  their  noses 
if  asked  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  he  did- 
n't throw  down,  clean  the  blackboards 
after  school,  or  scrub  the  wash  bowl  in 
the  bathroom.  They  regard  such  things  as 
the  job  of  the  maids  and  janitors  and 
would  live  there  in  the  midst  of  grime 
and  litter  day  after  day  rather  than  do 
a  little  cleaning.  Of  course  blind  pupils 
might  have  an  excuse  .  not  to  do  some 
things,  but  certainly  it  is  the  job  of  their 
teachers  to  make  them  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  too  good  to  do  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done  if  it  is  within  their 
abilities. 

No  doubt  many  of  present  high  school 
population,  both  blind  and  sighted,  will 
be  members  of  some  labor  union  a  decade 
hence.  As  noble  as  were  the  preorgatives 
of  labor  unions  of  past  generations,  the 
present  trend  is  toward  a  monopoly  more 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  than  any  trusts 
that  developed  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
reason  for  this  is  largely  that  the  laboring 
man  has  given  up  his  individuality  and 
allowed  his  thinking  to  be  done  by  sel- 
fish and  power  hungry  leaders  who  would 
exploit  the  laborer  as  freely  as  they  would 
the  capitalist  and  the  helpless  public  to 
gain  his  own  selfish  ends.  So  the  union 
member-to-be  ought  to  go  into  the  union 
(if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  in)  with  his 
eyes  and  his  mind  wide  open.  To  rob  a 
baby  of  milk  and  another  man  of  the 
freedom  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  for 
a  reasonable  day's  pay  is  undemocratic 
and  ungodly.  It  is  the  guild  system  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  much  more  far 
reaching  powers.  As  Carl  Mclntyre  says 
in  his  book,  The  Rise  of  the  Tyrant: 

He  (the  workingman)  is  being  flooded 
with  propaganda  that  creates  class  hat- 
red. He  has  about  him  the  pressure  to 
stand  for  the  principles  of  totalitarian- 
ism in  his  "closed"  union.  This  man 
must  remember  that,  as  he  stands  for 
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liberty,  unpopular  and  abused  though 
he  may  be,  he  is  doing  a  noble  service 
for  the  cause  and  maintenance  of  our 
Amercian  way  of  life  as  the  men  who 
died  on  the  battlefield.  3 

Growing  up  with  the  habit  of  denouncing 
dictators  in  not  enough.  The  citizen  of 
tomorrow  should  be  trained  into  the  use 
of  the  Australian  ballot,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  meaning  to  him  and  the 
importance  and  manner  of  marking  it.  If 
at  all  possible,  every  high  school  pupil 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
at  least  one  election  actually  in  progress. 
If  we  would  live  freely,  our  citizens  must 
do  their  duty  at  the  polls  as  well  as  else- 
where. Corrupt  and  dictatorial  govern- 
ments depend  upon  keeping  voters  away 
from  the  polls  on  election  day  by  bribery 
or  terrorism.  It  can  not  be  overemphasized 
that  Americans  must  rise  above  the  level 
of  bribery  and  use  all  the  artillery  of  the 
law  to  fight  crooked  politicians  before  they 
get  in  office.  Once  a  dictator  gets  him- 
self entrenched,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  oust  him. 

In  the  course  of  being  educated  for 
democracy,  the  imbibing  of  the  outstand- 
ing facts  of  history  and  the  related  social 
subjects  is  of  vast  importance,  but  even 
more  important  is  the  grasping  of  the 
significance  of  the  facts.  Pupils  in  my 
social  studies  classes  are  constantly  direct- 
ing a  barrage  of  questions  at  me,  many 
of  which  sticklers  for  formality  would 
rule  out  because  of  their  strictly  personal 
nature.  However,  in  my  estimation,  it  is 
good  policy  to  consider  every  one  that  is 
at  all  relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It 
is  not  only  democracy  at  work  in  a  real 
life  situation,  but  it  is  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  teacher  who  would  hold  the  respect 


of  his  pupils  to  do  so.  Subtle  and  evasive 
answers  have  no  place  in  the  classroom. 
Giving  them  is  a  waste  of  time.  To  the 
average  high  school  pupil,  a  great  deal 
of  abstract  information  which  has  no  per- 
sonal meaning  is  so  much  excess  baggage 
of  which  he  will  relieve  his  mind  as  soon 
as  examinations  are  over. 

"The  American  way  of  life  has  evolved 
from  a  long  background  and  no  one  can 
appreciate  it  until  he  understands  the 
details  of  how  it  developed,"  is  my  stock 
answer  to  such  questions  as,  "Why  do  we 
have  to  study  history?"  or  "What  good 
will  it  do  me  to  know  what  a  lot  of  silly 
old  men  did  two  hundred  years  ago?"  So 
far,  I  have  managed  to  satisfy,  if  not 
totally  convince  the  young  questioners 
with  that  reply. 

While  learning  of  the  great  strides  our 
country  has  made,  pupils  should  also  see 
that  while  we  have  come  a  long  way, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  To  men- 
tion a  few,  some  groups  still  exploit 
others  for  their  own  benefit,  political 
scandals  still  shock  us,  and  social  in- 
equalities are  so  great  that  only  a  human 
ostrich  could  ignore  them.  Truly  America 
still  lacks  a  good  deal  of  being  a  Utopia, 
and  it  is  not  the  job  of  the  social  studies 
teacher  to  argue  that  it  does  not.  How- 
ever, it  is  every  teacher's  job  to  help  the 
pupils  to  see  that  it  is  the  closest  approxi- 
mation that  exists.  Its  way  of  life  is 
what  his  forefathers  made  it.  The  flaws 
left  by  his  predecessors  are  his  to  cor- 
rect. It  will  soon  be  his  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  future  gen- 
erations will  inherit  a  contribution  which 
he  made  to  the  perfection  of  his  country's 
democracy  within  and  harmony  without. 
He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  well 
as  of  America. 


3    Christian  Beacon  Press    (Collingswood,  N.  J.)    1945,  p.  195 
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ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND  CURRICULUM  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 

PARTIALLY  SEEING  PUPILS 

MIRIAM   RUSSEL,    Illinois 


When  the  assigned  subject  of  this  paper 
was  received  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  it  was  too  late  to  advise  our  chair- 
man that  our  classes  have  been  conducted 
almost  entirely  as  isolated  units,  and  so 
have  made  only  a  very  small  impression 
on  the  curriculum  at  the  school.  (I  believe 
that  the  letter  stated  that  the  program 
had  gone  to  the  printer.)  It  was  decided 
finally  to  give  you  this  brief  historical 
narrative  of  our  sight  saving  experiment. 
As  the  narrative  proceeds,  you  will  notice 
that  there  have  been  some  adjustments  in 
both  braille  and  sight  saving  departments, 
but  more  perhaps  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

In  1933,  when  it  was  decided  to  include 
sight  saving  in  the  Illinois  school,  we  reali- 
zed that  we  were  entering  new  territory, 
but  we  could  find  no  other  answer  to 
our  problem.  Of  the  238  pupils  in  the 
school,  41  had  vision  in  the  best  eye  be- 
tween 20/200  and  20/70.  These  children 
obviously  did  not  belong  in  braille,  and 
the  public  schools  in  their  home  com- 
munities could  not  educate  them.  In  an 
ophthalmological  survey  of  that  year,  18 
other  children  were  found  with  vision 
in  the  better  eye  of  more  than  20/70.  They 
had  been  refused  by  the  public  schools 
earlier  in  their  careers  and  would  now 
have  to  be  returned  to  school  in  the  home 
community  direct  from  braille.  To  us,  it 
seemed  that  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  this  situation.  It  had  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  that  these 
sighted  children  could  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  braille  program  on  our  terms. 
In  many  cases,  they  had  developed  into 
serious  discipline  problems  which  might 
wreck  their  future  careers.  We  knew  that 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  did  not  approve  sight  saving 
classes  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  we 


agreed  that  their  reasoning  was  sound, 
but  we  had  a  major  problem.  So  we  ap- 
pealed to  them  through  the  enterprising 
executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Miss 
Audrey  Hayden  (now  Mrs.  Gradle).  They 
agreed  to  furnish  training  and  advice. 

Miss  Hayden,  aided  an  abetted  by  our 
school  ophthalmologist.  Doctor  A.  L. 
Adams,  went  ahead  with  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing sight  saving  in  the  Illinois  School. 
The  following  quotations  will  explain 
their  reasoning:  from  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Adams  before  the  Illinois  State  Medi- 
cal Society  in  May  1933  (the  year  before 
the  classes  were  opened)  "During  the  past 
year,  among  the  250  pupils  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  55  had  vision  with  correct- 
ing glasses  of  20/200  to  20/70.  While  these 
55  pupils  would  seem  to  be  eligible  for 
sight  saving  classes,  we  find  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  from  small  cities 
and  country  districts  where  no  such 
classes  are  available."  From  the  1934  re- 
port of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness— "We  do  not  entirely  approve  of 
mixing  children  with  partial  eye  defects 
with  those  who  are  totally  blind  (in  a 
residential  school),  but  until  we  have 
a  sight  saving  class  in  each  of  the  102 
counties  of  Illinois,  we  cannot  be  choos- 
ers." 

In  September  1933,  then,  two  well- 
equipped  sight  saving  classes  were  open- 
ed, to  give  training  and  schooling  to  the 
children  in  the  state  for  whom  this  ser- 
vice was  not  provided.  The  teachers,  train- 
ed at  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  been 
taken  from  the  Braille  department.  In 
each  room,  in  addition  to  other  equip- 
ment, was  one  full-sized  typewriter  with 
bulletin  type  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 
Two  portables  with  large  type  were  fur- 
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nished  for  the  children.  These  typewriters 
were  destined  to  become  close  companions 
of  the  teachers  for,  from  the  first,  there 
was  a  dearth  of  printed  material. 

The  classes  were  large  and  mobile. 
Forty-one  children  were  ready  and  wait- 
ing when  school  opened.  Of  these,  8  in 
the  first  four  grades  and  a  like  number 
in  the  upper  elementary  room,  left  dur- 
ing the  school  year  to  enter  newly  opened 
sight  saving  classes  in  their  home  com- 
munities. Three  new  pupils  were  received 
after  the  Christmas  vacation  that  year. 

From  the  first,  the  sight  saving  pupils 
were  housed,  fed,  and  trained  in  gymna- 
sium classes  with  braille  students.  They 
were  also  included  in  the  same  social 
gatherings.  But  they  were  denied  all  but 
choral  music,  and  new  handicrafts  had 
to  be  devised  to  meet  their  needs.  Sighted 
braille  students  were  given  the  same 
handicraft.  Metalcraft,  leathercraft,  toy- 
making,  modeling,  tinkering  (learning  to 
mend  broken  pieces  of  household  equip- 
ment), housecleaning,  mending,  paper- 
craft,  and  so  on,  were  the  vocational  and 
handicraft  classes  provided  for  them. 
Much  of  this  was  done  by  the  homeroom 
teacher.  Now,  as  our  program  has  ma- 
tured, we  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
provide  the  same  vocational  work,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  for  both  braille  and  sight 
saving  pupils.  For  practical  reasons,  the 
sighted  boys  want  to  learn  hammock  and 
brush  making,  and  the  sighted  girls  want 
to  learn  how  to  make  their  own  clothes 
and  knit  their  own  sweaters.  We  have 
dropped  metalcraft,  and  we  now  have  an 
excellent  teacher  of  carpentry  and  wood- 
work, and  a  cooking  department. 

So  far  as  music  is  concerned,  we  now 
give  individual  lessons  to  talented  pupils. 
In  some  cases  (where  the  pupil  has  a  high 
mentality  and  can  be  trusted  to  protect 
his  eyes)  braille  music  is  used;  in  others, 
the  rote  method  is  practiced.  (May  I  inter- 
polate here,  to  say  that  where  these  child- 
ren are  allowed  to  use  braille  music,  the 
sight  saving  teacher  is  careful  to  let 
them  know  that  she  is  supervising.) 

During  the  years  of  1945,  '46,  '47,  and 
'48, — when  the  primary  room  was  filled 


to  overflowing  with  18,  18,  22,  and  19 
pupils,  cooperation  with  another  room 
was  tried  for  the  older  children  in  the 
sight  saving  room.  Spelling,  nature,  and 
health  were  the  subjects  tried.  Geography 
also  was  given  a  trial,  but  was  not  success- 
ful. This  cooperation  afforded  some  relief 
to  the  home  teacher,  but  the  experiment 
put  a  great  load  on  the  helping  teacher 
who  was  using  two  methods  in  a  room  not 
lighted  according  to  sight  saving  stand- 
ards. The  two  teachers  cooperated  closely, 
however,  and  no  child  suffered  from  eye- 
strain. 

Until  1949,  when  a  child's  eye  condition 
made  it  necessary  for  a  transfer  from 
sight  saving  to  braille,  the  braille  train- 
ing was  done  in  the  home  room  by  the 
sight  saving  teacher.  It  was  necessary, 
sometimes,  to  carry  the  combined  program 
through  many  months  of  the  school  year. 
This  training  is  now  assumed  by  teachers 
in  the  braille  department. 

One  very  bright  picture  in  our  17-year 
panaroma  is  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  returned  to  public  school. 
From  the  first  four  grades  only,  34  child- 
ren have  taken  this  step.  These  children 
all  entered  our  school  with  emotional 
problems  as  well  as  what  is  considered 
a  visual  handicap  by  the  public  schools.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  check,  and 
we  have  tried  always  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  follow-up,  they  have  pro- 
gressed normally  with  their  mental  age 
groups. 

In  February,  1949,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  open  a  third  elementary  sight  sav- 
ing room.  The  grades  were  then  divided 
to  relieve  the  two  teachers  who  had  been 
carrying  the  excessive  load  of  35  pupils 
between  them.  Our  division  now  is,  grades 
1,  2,  and  3  in  one  room;  grades  4  and  5 
in  a  second  room;  grades  6,  7,  and  8  in  a 
third  room.  This  year  the  attendance  has 
been  14,  15,  an  15  respectively.  We  do  not 
have  a  high  school  sight  saving  room, 
though  such  an  experiment  was  tried  at 
one  time.  The  excessive  load  of  typing 
(which  had  to  be  carried  by  the  teacher) 
and   the   dearth    of   textbooks   soon   con- 
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vinced  us  that  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
secondary  education  in  sight  saving  would 
not  be  practical. 

We  are  highly  grateful  for  the  help  the 
Printing  House  is  now  giving  us.  Because 
of  that  printing  program,  the  two  depart- 
ments (braille  and  sight  saving)  are  using 
the  same  texts  in  several  instances,  and 
this  makes  for  a  much  healthier  social  at- 
mosphere among  the  children.  In  the  early 
days,  and  even  to  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  each  day  brought  from  four  to  eight 
hours  of  secretarial  work  to  the  teachers, 
in  addition  to  the  full  day  of  teaching 
and  manipulating  rooms  filled  to  the  brim 
with  handicapped  children.  But  a  friend- 
ly administration  with  a  progressive  at- 
titude has  given  us  reason  to  hope  that 
those  days  have  gone  and  may  be  for- 
gotten. Our  school  is  now  looking  for- 
ward to  a  new  lighting  project  which  will 
give  all  children  bright,  attractive  school- 
rooms—and our  department  in  particular 
is  anticipating  happily  a  complete  program 
of  text  books  with  the  possibility  of  co- 
operating someday  in  some  subjects  with 
the  braille  department.  So  far  this  is  only 


a  di'eam,  but  to  the  teaher  of  an  isolated 
unit  in  a  school  where  the  methods  differ 
so  radically,  it  is  a  happy  one. 

To  date,  147  pupils  have  attended  school 
in  our  so-called  primary  room.  Without 
this  sight  saving  program,  these  children 
could  not  have  been  taught  with  sighted 
methods.  On  that  basis  alone,  we  can  con- 
sider that  this  experiment  has  been  worth 
while.  Has  it  affected  the  curriculum  of 
the  braille  department?  More  emphasis  is 
being  placed  now  than  formerly  on  teach- 
er understanding  of  the  physical  prob- 
lems of  the  pupils.  And  pupils  with  partial 
vision  are  no  longer  considered  anomalies 
because  of  their  vision.  These  are  impor- 
tant considerations.  But  in  all  honesty  we 
cannot  claim  credit  for  an  improved  cur- 
riculum. This  has  come  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  changes  in  educational  method 
all  over  the  country.  When  we  have  more 
books  to  use  and  when  our  teachers  do 
not  have  to  work  so  hard,  we  can  again 
stop  and  take  stock  of  our  gains.  But  so 
far,  in  our  school  at  least,  sight  saving 
cannot  claim  the  credit  for  any  startling 
changes  in  the  curriculum. 


A  MAGNA  CARTA  FOR  SIGHT  SAVING 


J.  C.  LYSEN,  Minnesota 


Several  months  lapsed  between  the  time 
I  chose  a  title  for  this  paper  and  the 
actual  writing.  In  the  interim  I  had  oc- 
casion to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  choice. 

It  struck  me  that  I  had  picked  a  pre- 
sumptuous heading.  The  literal  meaning 
of  magna  carta  is  "great  charter."  .  De- 
fined further  and  in  accordance  with 
modern  usage,  it  means  any  constitution 
safeguarding  personal  rights. 

Then,  when  I  began  to  jot  down  my 
notes,  I  found  there  was  a  lot  of  territory 
to  cover.  I  was  helped  greatly  by  the 
arrival  of  the  convention  program,  listing 
the  other  papers  for  this  particular  sec- 
tion. Curriculum  adjustments,  social  ad- 
justments, etc.,  I  can  leave  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


Since,  however,  we  have  had  sight  sav- 
ing classes  at  the  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  for  25  years,  we  can 
from  experience  make  some  pertinent 
observations  and  write  some  sort  of  a 
Magna  Carta  after  all. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  definition,  namely, 
that  magna  carta  means  any  constitution, 
which  safeguards  personal  rights.  The 
great  majority  of  residential  schools  are 
still  called  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is, 
per  se,  an  infringement  of  a  child's  per- 
sonal rights,  when  he  must  attend  a 
"School  for  the  Blind,"  even  though  he 
is  a  sight  saving  student.  Neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  home  community  are  apt 
to  believe  that  the  child  is  blinder  than 
he  really  is.     To  overcome  this  situation, 
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we  had  the  name  of  our  school  changed 
by  legislative  action.  Now,  when  a  child 
attends  our  school  as  a  sight  saving  stu- 
dent, he  is  so  regarded  in  his  own  com- 
munity. "He  is  not  blind;  it's  just  that 
he  doesn't  see  well  enough  to  go  to  public 
school."  This  leads  me  to  recommend  that 
residential  schools  change  their  names, 
when  they  take  on  sight  saving  classes. 
In  our  case,  we  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
method,  not  the  handicap,  thus:  "Minne- 
sota Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School." 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  words,  sight  sav- 
ing, have  become  so  commonly  used.  The 
majority  of  children  are  not  strictly  sight 
saving  students.  They  simply  see  too 
much  to  need  to  use  Braille;  they  do  not 
see  well  enough,  however,  to  read  ordi- 
nary print.  What  is  more,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  danger  connected  with  the  use 
of  their  eyes;  whatever  they  see  is  safe 
to  see.  The  type  of  classes  we  are  dis- 
cussing are  in  reality  sight-aid  classes. 
Large  print,  special  paper  and  pencils, 
proper  lighting,  etc.,  are  the  aids  to  easier 
reading. 

I  find,  too,  that  the  tendency  continues 
— to  regard  all  myopia  as  progressive  and 
dangerous.  Educators  and  teachers  should 
be  especially  careful  on  this  score.  Even 
children  with  progressive  myopia  should 
have  their  family  backgrounds  checked. 
If,  for  example,  the  correction  needed  for 
near  sightedness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
parents  is  greater  than  that  of  the  child, 
but  is  now  stationary,  possibly  the  same 
will  hold  true  for  the  off  spring  in  time. 
Certainly,  currently  mild  cases  of  myopia 
are  not  destined  for  sight  saving  classes, 
unless  there  is  a  history  of  progressive 
high  myopia.  If  vision  can  be  held  at 
20/20  with  -7.50  or  less  correction  and 
indications  are  that  progression  will  not 
go  beyond  that  point,  then,  we  should 
think  twice  before  prescribing  sight  saving 
classes.  Of  course,  when  correction  runs 
up  to  nearly  -20.00,  then  even  sight  saving 
may  have  to  give  way  to  Braille  because 
of  the  danger  of  retinal  detachment  at  a 
later  date. 

This  fear  of  causing  eye  strain  has  led 
to   another  development  in  our  sight-aid 


work.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  having  a 
teacher  read  the  lesson  assignments  to 
the  partially-sighted  student,  in  prepara- 
tion for  work  in  another  class  room.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  has  been  done 
in  some  instances  because  of  the  lack  of 
large  print  books.  As  a  general  practice, 
however,  the  idea  is  pedagogically  wrong. 
To  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  a  sub- 
ject, a  child  must  prepare  his  own  lessons. 
Let  us  safeguard  his  personal  right  to  do 
so. 

I  shall  now  discuss  with  you  the  me- 
chanics of  sight-aid  classes.  This  has  been 
done  often  before  and  there  is  consider- 
able literature  on  it.  I  want  merely  to 
summarize  the  essentials. 

We  begin  with  class  room  and  home  or 
dormitory  lighting.  Whether  we  are  dis- 
cussing natural  or  artificial  lighting,  we 
pre-suppose  woodwork,  floors,  walls,  and 
ceilings  that  are  on  the  light  side  of  the 
color  scale.  Desks,  tables,  etc.,  should 
have  blonde  finishes. 

Flourescent  luminaries  qualify  for  our 
source  of  artificial  light.  They  should  have 
egg-crate  diffusers  beneath  and  some  type 
of  metal  or  glass  shields  around  the  edges. 
Thirty  foot  candles  of  light  at  desk  level 
is  sufficient.  Anything  higher  than  that 
represents  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Some  one  may  counter  with  the  observa- 
tion that  if  30  foot  candles  are  good,  100 
foot  candles  would  be  better.  To  that  I 
would  reply,  what  about  the  children 
who  have  aniridia  or  are  albinotic? 

Natural  light  must  be  controlled,  we 
know.  The  best  solution  seems  to  consist 
of  installing  roller  shades  at  the  middle  of 
the  window,  so  that  light  can  be  controlled 
in  either  the  upper  or  lower  halves. 

What  I  have  said  about  natural  and 
artificial  light  applies  to  every  class  room, 
shop  and  music  studio,  where  partially- 
sighted  children  study. 

Dormitories  can  be  similarly  and  eco- 
nomically equipped  by  using  indirect, 
incandescent  pin-up  lamps  over  study 
tables. 

Although  not  specifically  related  to  our 
sight-aid  problem,  except  indirectly,  be- 
cause it  does  not  absorb  too  much  light, 
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acoustic  tile  should  be  installed  on  all 
ceilings.  It  cuts  down  extraneous  noises 
and  makes  recitation  easier,  because  less 
voice  is  needed. 

Text  books  have  been  and  still  are  to 
some  extent  our  greatest  problem.  In  the 
early  days  of  sight-aid,  24-point  text- 
books, publshed  by  the  Clear  Type  Pub- 
lishing Company,  helped  bridge  the  gap. 
These  texts  were  too  expensive,  however, 
continued  their  large  type  too  far  up  in 
the  grades,  and  were  not  easy  to  read. 
The  last-named  fault  was  caused  by  fail- 
ure to  thicken  the  horizontal  line  on  the 
lower  case  letter  "e"  etc.  Similar  letters 
confused  children  with  marginal  vision. 

Twenty-four  point  type  may  be  the 
answer  in  the  lower  grades.  As  children 
progress  they  should,  however,  receive 
books  in  smaller  type.  Eighteen  point  is 
excellent,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  we 
should  drop  to  14-point  type  in  high 
school. 

My  argument  for  diminishing  type  is 
simple.  As  children  develop  reading  com- 
prehension, they  need  only  to  gave  a  fa- 
miliar word  a  fleeting  look  to  r3Cognize 
it.  Smaller  type  speeds  up  this  quick 
recognition  and  leads  to  faster  reading. 
Here  is  a  test:  Give  a  high  school  student 
or  a  child  in  the  intermediate  grades  a 
choice  of  type  and  he  will  invariably 
choose  18-point  print  as  opposed  to  24- 
point. 

I  recommend  strongly  research  on  type 
size.  Little  study  need  be  given  styles  of 
type.  Suffice  to  say,  sight-aid  type  should 
be  simple  and  of  about  equal  thickness. 
By  that  I  mean,  letters  should  be  as  if 


made  with  a  pencil  and  not  as  if  drawn 
with  pen  and  ink  with  its  subsequent 
shading. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  paper,  in- 
troduction of  sight-aid  in  residential 
schools  demands  that  every  class  room 
be  made  a  sight-aid  room.  By  the  same 
token,  every  academic  teacher  must  be  a 
sight-aid  instructor;  if  partially  sighted, 
instructors  must  see  enough  to  read  at 
least  large  print.  This  is  not  as  revolu- 
tionary as  it  sounds.  Since  the  emphasis 
is  on  sight-aid  and  not  on  sight  saving, 
instructors  do  not  need  to  be  semi-nurses, 
trained  in  eye  care.  After  all,  the  amount 
of  reading  is  to  be  decided  by  tiie  staff 
ophthalmologist. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  how  our 
school  is  set  up  to  handle  Braille  and 
sight-aid  clas.^es  simultaneously. 

Children  start  out  together  in  kinder- 
garten. In  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades,  however.  Braille  and  sight-aid 
children  have  their  respective  home 
rooms.  They  merge  again  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  continue  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  Down  through  the  years,  v/e  have 
needed  the  services  of  only  one  sight- 
saving  teacher,  the  home  room  instructor 
for  grades  one  to  three,  inclusive.  In  our 
academic  department  we  have  one  blind 
instructor,  our  Braille  reading  teacher. 
Here  is  an  interesting  observation:  Braille 
and  sight-aid  children  read  dbout  equally 
fast  (60  percent  of  normal) ;  this  makes 
their  side-by-side  progress  equal. 

I  submit  this  magna  carta  for  your 
serious  consideration. 


DISCOVERING  AND  INTERPRETING  PHENOMENA 
IN  OUR  ENVIRONMENT  THROUGH  SCIENCE 

EXPERIENCES 

HELEN   DEVERY   ROSS,   Philadelphia 


The  child  of  the  elementary  school  age 
possesses  natural  curiosity  about  his  en- 
vironment. He  continually  questions  the 
"why,"    the    "how,"    and    the    "what"    of 


things  that  are  happening  around  about 
him. 

Science    activities    in    the    elementary 
grades  can  give  him  a  feeling  of  security 
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through  providing  opportunities  to  find 
answers  to  his  questions.  These  answers 
help  him  to  interpret  his  environment  in 
a  simple  and  direct  way. 

Not  only  can  elementary  science  activi- 
ties help  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  a 
scientific  questioning  attitude,  but  they 
can  also  help  develop  in  the  child  a  free 
imagination  and  a  creative  manipulative 
ability. 

Science  in  the  elementary  school  is  not 
the  science  of  the  "white-robed"  labora- 
tory worker,  the  explorer,  or  of  the  prac- 
tical engineer.  "Science  for  young  child- 
ren who  should  not  hear  the  word  until 
they  understand  its  meaning,  is  a  part  of 
their  everyday  living  and  not  something 
superimposed  upon  them  from  the  out- 
side." 

("This  Is  Science" — Bulletin  for  the 
Association  of  Childhood  Education) 

The  teaching  of  science  in  the  element- 
ary grades: 

a.  Should  help  the  child  appreciate  the 
part  science  plays  in  our  social  life  and 
its  effect  on  society.  For  example: 
the  atom  bomb,  modern  improvements, 
gadgets  used  in  every  day  living,  etc. 

b.  should  make  the  child  more  aware  of 
his  environment;  the  orderliness,  vast- 
ness,  and  beauty  of  the  universe;  the 
regularity  of  the  stars,  moon,  sun;  the 
seasons;  the  plants  around  him;  the 
migration  of  birds;  the  hibernation  of 
animals;  etc.  Because  of  this  aware- 
ness, he  begins  to  see  that  things  in 
nature  are  not  haphazard,  but  work 
according  to  a  plan.  This  makes  for 
mental  balance. 

c.  should  develop  a  more  scientific  way 
of  thinking.  His  practice  in  looking  for 
proof  through  observations,  experimen- 
tations, and  research,  causes  him  to  re- 
main open-minded  until  authority  can 
be  established.  This  method  of  cri- 
tical thinking  can  help  the  child  to 
overcome  superstition  and  fear;  more- 
over practice  in  this  kind  of  thinking 
can  give  him  the  ability  to  apply  it  in 
other  fields  and  areas. 

d.  should  enable  the  child  to  see  science 
as  a  co-operative  thing;  that  there  are 


no  international  barriers;  and  that  it 
matters  not  where  a  thing  was  invented 
nor  by  whom,  but  its  value  lies  in  its 
universal  use.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  The  Wireless  invented  by  Mar- 
coni, an  Italian. 
In  other  words  science  activities: 

1.  can  help  children  cultivate  a  scientific 
way  of  looking  at  things 

2.  can  give  children  a  sound  method  of 
procedure  for  solving  problems 

3.  can  teach  them  certain  concepts  and 
generalizations  which  they  use  in  in- 
terpreting what  they  see  about  them 

4.  can  open  new  avenues  of  interests  and 
satisfactions 

5.  can  aid  m  developing  a  certain  appre- 
ciation for  the  environment 

6.  can  assist  in  the  development  of  de- 
sirable  social   behavior,   which   in   the 
final  analysis  is  the  most  valuable  out- 
come for  which  all  education  strives. 
"How  should   science   be    organized   in 

the  elementary  school?"  is  a  question  most 
frequently  asked  by  teachers  of  children 
of  this  age-level.  Often  it  is  taught  as  a 
separate  subject,  but  not  much  time  is 
spent  on  it,  since  science  in  the  element- 
ary schools  has  just  gotten  started  and 
because  most  teachers  fear  to  attempt 
teaching  it  because  of  insecurity  due  to 
a  lack  of  background.  Many  schools  adopt 
a  text  book  and  devote  about  an  hour  a 
week  to  science,  which  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  reading  lesson. 

Science  can  be  fused  with  the  social 
studies,  but  not  too  many  teachers  are 
alert  to  the  science  implications  in  a 
social  studies  unit.  For  example,  the 
study  of  weather  becomes  a  natural  with 
a  unit  on  shipping;  experiments  in  mag- 
netism and  electricity  should  be  included 
in  a  unit  on  communications;  simple  ex- 
periments in  geology  easily  become  an 
integrated  part  of  a  unit  on  mining;  etc. 
This  approach  entails  research  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  her  pre-planning  periods, 
but  what  excellent  opportunities  are  af- 
forded for  subsequent  planning  co-opera- 
tively by  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  in 
the  working  out  and  in  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  unit. 
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Of  course  there  is  the  incidental  or  acci- 
dental way  of  getting  science  into  the 
curriculum.  If  a  child  is  unfortunate  (or 
fortunate)  to  be  stung  by  a  bee,  or  if  a 
child's  pet  has  kittens,  this  may  lead  to 
brief  activities  in  science. 

All  may  be  good  methods  but  the  main 
thing  is  "Is  science  accepted  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum,  and  is  it  re- 
cognized as  an  important  means  by  which 
children  find  answers  to  questions  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live? 

Because  children  learn  by  doing,  they 
must  have  many  opportunities  to  exper- 
ience, to  experiment,  to  participate,  and 
to  share  information.  Books  become  im- 
portant as  final  sources  of  authority  after 
conclusions  have  tentatively  been  reached 
through  experimenting  and  experiencing. 
Other  valuable  sources  of  information  and 
authority  are  people,  places,  moving  pic- 
tures, slides,  recordings,  etc. 

Any  teacher  can  develop  science  activi- 
ties in  her  classroom.  All  she  needs  to 
do  is  to  discover  her  children's  interests 
and  curiosities.  Every  classroom  should 
be  provided  with  a  shelf,  a  table,  or  a 
repository  where  children  can  put  things 
they  bring  to  school  out  of  interest  or 
curiosity.  This  can  be  the  beginning  of 
stimulating  and  exciting  science  activities. 
The  teacher  need  have  no  fears  about 
where  these  interests  or  curiosities  may 
lead  her.  Both  teacher  and  children  can 
learn  together  and  have  joy  in  the  learn- 
ing. Even  experts  do  not  know  all  the 
answers  and  are  not  afraid  to  say,  "I  don't 
know." 

The  essentials  in  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary science  are: 

1.  Children  should  feel  science  answers 
problems.  Therefore  the  organization 
should    be    around    problems    and    not 

around  a  topic,  with  one  central  ques- 
tion at  a  time. 


2.  Concepts  should  be  kept  on  a  very 
simple  level.  It  is  confusing  to  intro- 
duce too  many  ideas  at  once.  Try  to 
answer  questions  about  one  big  con- 
cept at  a  time,  through  many  simple 
experiments.  It  has  been  said  that 
children  can  generalize  at  the  nursery 
level,  so  that  in  the  elementary  school 
many  opportunities  should  be  given  this 
age-level  child  to  practice  making 
generalizations. 

3.  Experiences  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  Repetition  is  beneficial. 
Answering  questions  once  is  not  suffic- 
ient. We  need  to  be  leisurely  in  the 
approach  and  in  the  experimentations. 

4.  Children  should  supply  most  of  the 
materials  and  do  most  of  the  work. 
They  are  always  able  to  find  materials 
if  interest  is  there.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  do  some  demon- 
strating, but  certainly  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  her  children. 

5.  Classrooms  should  be  regarded  as 
workshops  and  laboratories.  Science 
experiments  are  often  messy  and  dirty, 
but  teachers  can  use  the  cleaning  up 
process  as  educational  opportunity  to 
stress  the  orderliness  in  the  universe 
and  the  necessity  for  cleanliness.  Hav- 
ing a  "curator"  in  charge  of  the  "mu- 
seum," science  shelf,  or  table  often 
helps  in  preserving  a  neat  tidy  room. 

6.  Science  teaching  should  not  inhibit 
guessing.  Often  hunches  develop  scien- 
tifically. Besides  much  of  science  is 
hypothetical. 

The  child  of  today  is  a  part  of  a  world 
dominated  by  science.  It  is  up  to  us  as 
teachers  to  introduce  him  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  school  life  to  an  im- 
mediate and  an  intelligent  participation 
in  the  laws  of  science  that  are  operating 
in  the  intimate  world  around  him. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  INVOLVED  IN  EDUCATING  PAR- 
TIALLY SIGHTED  PUPILS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

MRS.  NANCY  G.  COONER,  Western  Pennsylvania 


In  view  of  the  criticism  of  Sight  Saving 
Classes  in  Residential  Schools,  advanced 
by  many  social  workers  and  others  in 
authority — educationally  and  medically 
speaking — we  might  as  well  start  this 
discussion  with  the  premise  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  add  the  ques- 
tion, "What  ideal  solution  is  offered  by 
these  critics  or  by  anyone  else  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know?" 

Since  we  are  concerned  this  morning 
primarily  with  the  social  adjustment  of 
the  children  in  our  care,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  factors  involved  in  a  good 
social  adjustment  anywhere.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  social  situation  includes  a  satis- 
factory competition  and  cooperation  with 
all  the  people  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  If  classes  were  available  where 
partially-sighted  children  could  remain  in 
the  home  circle  and  have  a  well  equipped 
sight-saving  class  with  proper  materials 
and  individual  attention  to  their  needs 
available,  then  we  would  have  no  prob- 
lems to  discuss  other  than  occur  nor- 
mally in  any  school  situation.  But  we 
all  know  this  is  not  so  and  may  not  be  so 
in  the  near  future. 

After  six  years  of  working  with  a 
Sight  Saving  Class  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind,  I  feel  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
in  many  important  points. 

Most  of  our  Sight  Conservation  students 
come  to  us  after  several  years  of  strugg- 
ling against,  to  them,  insuperable  odds 
in  a  public  school  system  not  fitted  to 
their  needs,  and  many  of  them  are  al- 
ready developing  the  attitude  of  taking 
the  easy  way  out — ^just  sliding  along  as 
best  they  can  until  they  are  moved  on 
because  of  size  and  age.  Unfortunately, 
this  almost  invariably  sets  up  a  defense 
mechanism  of  some  kind  to  compensate 
for  their  feeling  of  inferiority  to  their 
classmates  and  play  companions.      Even 


where  they  meet  only  kindness  among 
their  associates,  it  is  often  a  condescend- 
ing kindness,  not  calculated  to  do  much 
toward  bolstering  their  egos  or  helping 
them  to  feel  an  equality  in  any  group — 
family,  school,  or  social.  The  results  of 
being  always  at  the  tag  end  of  the  class, 
the  feeling  of  frustration  in  ordinary 
competition  either  sets  up  a  nervous  ten- 
sion which  can  develop  into  a  definite 
neurosis  or  a  slump  into  despair  and  a 
decision  that  it's  not  worthwhile  trying 
to  compete,  one  of  the  saddest  things  that 
can  happen  to  any  child.  In  a  school  for 
the  blind,  most  children  are  happy — 
they  are  working  up  to  the  level  of  their 
ability,  and  they  have  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  doing  that.  The  sight-saving 
student  has  many  advantages  over  the 
blind  one  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  usually,  is  conscious  of  the  possibili- 
ties that  are  open  to  handicapped  people. 
To  find  that  others,  working  under  diffi- 
culties much  greater  than  his,  can  ac- 
complish all  that  his  sighted  classmates 
in  the  public  schools  are  achieving  is  a 
big  lift  to  his  morale,  and  he  very  soon 
begins  to  realize  that  his  possibilities  are 
limited  only  by  his  own  efforts. 

We  have  had  children  come  to  us,  shy, 
inhibited,  unwilling  to  express  them- 
selves in  any  way  for  fear  the  expression 
will  not  measure  up  to  sighted  standards, 
and  have  seen  them  blossom  into  a  per- 
fectly normal  attitude  toward  life — se- 
cure, confident,  and  ready  to  meet  the 
competition  and  enjoy  the  association  of 
their  classmates.  This  happiness  and  se- 
curity are  reflected  in  their  home  life 
and  the  life  they  live  among  sighted 
people.  The  fact  that  they  are,  in  a  way, 
the  fortunate  ones,  able  to  give  help  to 
others,  able  to  take  over  easily,  jobs  that 
blind  children  have  to  struggle  and  be 
trained  for,  builds  up  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence  that  they   have   never  before   ex- 
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perienced.  The  many  physical  advan- 
tages that  a  residential  school  offers,  of 
gymnastic  work  adapted  to  their  abilities, 
orchestra,  hitherto  denied  them,  the  art 
work  possible  with  the  proper  lighting 
have  done  wonders  with  several  children 
who  would  have  become  definite  prob- 
lems in  a  regular  school  set  up  because 
they  have  ability  along  those  lines  and 
were  being  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
express  that  ability.  The  joy  in  one 
boy's  face  and  voice  when  he  said,  after 
completing  some  pieces  of  jewelry  in 
plastic  wood,  "Mrs.  Cooner,  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
this.  Why  this  is  good  enough  to  wear!" 
would  have  convinced  anyone  that  his 
experiences  in  a  residential  school  were 
good  ones,  and  when  the  other  children 
admired  his  work  and  asked  him  to  make 
them  some,  it  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  had  felt  the  real  thrill  of 
being  admired  and  looked  up  to  as  crafts- 
man. His  pride  and  confidence  has  been 
reflected  in  all  his  work,  and  certainly 
his  standing  as  a  member  of  a  school 
community  is  a  happier  one  than  it  had 
ever  been  before. 

The  chance  to  compete  with  real  ad- 
vantage in  games  where  up  to  now  they 
had  usually  been  the  last  ones  chosen, 
the  chance  to  help  instead  of  being  helped 
(or  laughed  at)  has  quite  a  definite 
carry-over  in  life  at  home,  where  very 
often  it  was  not  lack  of  the  ability  to 
do  the  thing  but  the  assumption  by  others 
that  he  couldn't  do  it,  that  kept  the  child 
out  of  many  activities  of  his  group.  One 
of  the  greatest  social  advantages  in  a 
residential  school  is  the  realization  that 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  leader,  that  there 
are  things  he  can  do  that  others  around 
him  can't  do,  and  in  many  cases,  this 
confidence  plus  the  experiences  of  work- 
ing out  these  problems,  make  him  take 
an  assured  part  in  the  activities  of  sighted 
people  which  he  would  never  have  at- 
tempted without  this  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  own  powers. 

The  chance  to  make  real  academic  pro- 
gress under  really  ideal  conditions  of 
lighting  and  equipment,  with  all  the  in- 


dividual attention  that  each  child  needs, 
to  be  able  to  prepare  his  work  without 
physical  misery,  and  then  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  class  recitation  with  a  feeling 
of  confidence,  has  stimulated  unsuspected 
ambitions  more  than  once  and  believe  me 
it  does  not  develop,  as  some  may  suspect, 
a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the  sightless, 
but  a  very  definite  respect  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  who  are  more 
handicapped.  As  one  boy  once  said  soon 
after  his  arrival,  "Gee,  if  they  can  do  as 
well  as  that,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
better.  I  don't  have  anything  to  gripe 
about."  And  he  really  tried  not  to  sur- 
pass but  to  equal  his  classmates.  There 
is  a  very  healthy  respect  among  the  sight 
saving  group  for  the  blind  students.  They 
themselves  did  not  like  to  feel  that  they 
were  different  and  had  to  have  allowances 
made  for  them,  and  they  are  usually  very 
tactful  and  considerate  in  their  ways  of 
helping. 

In  the  school  plays,  chapel  exercises, 
etc.  again  they  have  a  chance  to  shine 
which  has  hitherto  been  denied  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  on  the  stage.  They  can 
do  the  stage  setting,  help  with  scenery, 
and  make  worthwhile  contributions  which 
are  purely  of  the  group  spirit,  developing 
an  attitude  which  will  certainly  make 
them  better  members  of  any  community. 
We  had  two  boys — brothers — who  came 
into  our  class  in  its  first  year,  very  quiet, 
repressed,  and  shy.  They  had  quite  a  bit 
of  artistic  ability  and  their  work  with 
paints  and  handcraft  of  different  kinds 
helped  very  much  to  break  down  their 
inhibitions.  Very  slow  and  reserved  at 
first,  they  became  good  students  and  very 
happily  adjusted  to  school  life.  The  older 
boy  particularly,  would  have  dropped  out 
of  public  school  three  years  ago,  but  they 
both  went  into  high  school  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  all  phases  of  school  life. 
An  improvement  in  one  boy's  vision  and 
a  proper  lighting  set-up  in  their  home- 
town high  school  led  them  to  go  back  to 
public  school  after  one  year  in  our  high 
school,  but  this  spring  they  came  back  to 
visit  their  old  friends  in  W.P.S.B. — 
poised,   happy,   making  an  excellent   ad- 
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justment  in  their  home-town,  and  I  did 
feel  that  we  had  been  able  to  do  much 
toward  developing  their  adjustment  to 
life  and  making  of  them  two  fine  j'oung 
citizens. 

One  criticism  that  has  been  made  of 
Sight  Saving  classes  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind  is  that  the  children  feel  that  they 
are  being  punished  for  a  handicap  they 
cannot  help.  This  feeling,  if  it  exists,  has 
been  motivated  by  an  unwise  adult,  as 
a  mother  who  might  say  to  her  child,  "If 
you  can't  do  better  work  in  public  school 
you'll  have  to  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind," 
or  a  social  worker,  possibly,  who  has  said 
in  the  child's  hearing,  "We  won't  send 
him  there  if  we  can  help  it."  Another  fear 
sometimes  voiced  is  that  children  will  be 
depressed  because  of  their  association  with 
totally  blind,  and  develop  a  fear  of  even- 
tually becoming  blind  themselves.  Our 
experiences  do  not  bear  out  this  supposi- 
tion. Instead  of  being  depressed,  there 
is  more  a  feeling  of  hope  and  encourage- 


ment— that  their  handicap  is  a  lighter 
one  than  they  felt  it  to  be  when  competing 
with  sighted  students,  and  that  they  can 
have  a  happy,  successful  life  if  they  use 
the  powers  they  are  helped  to  develop. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  site  many  in- 
stances of  individual  improvements  in 
general  attitudes  and  specific  educational 
problems,  which  would  bear  out  my  firm 
belief  that  Sight  Saving  classes  in  Resi- 
dential Schools  represent  a  vital  help  to 
the  cause  of  the  partially  sighted,  and 
they  serve  far  better  their  interests  and 
needs  than  regular  classes  in  public 
schools.  Residential  Schools  offer  for  the 
children  from  rural  districts  and  small 
towns,  the  best  educational  advantages 
possible  for  them,  and  certainly  none  of 
us  will  dispute  the'  fact  that  a  good  edu- 
cational background  is  a  prime  requisite 
in  stabilizing  their  social  adjustment, 
wherever  they  may  live  and  work  and 
play  during  their  adult  lives. 


MUSIC'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  GROWTH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  CHILD  WITH 

AN  ADDED  HANDICAP 

ELIZABETH  B.  BAILEY,  Royer-Greaves 


Dr.  Charles  Eliot,  a  great  American  edu- 
cator and  former  President  of  Harvard 
University,  has  said,  "Music,  rightly 
taught,  is  the  best  mind  trainer  on  the 
list".  With  this  statement  I  thoroughly 
agree.  I  am  a  teacher  of  not  only  the  blind 
child  with  an  added  handicap,  with  whom 
I  spend  two  days  a  week;  but  also  of  the 
normal  sighted  child  of  whom  I  have  60 
pupils  a  week,  and  in  practically  all  in- 
stances I  have  found  that  piano  students 
are  the  best  students  in  their  classes  in 
school. 

Music  is  just  beginning  to  come  into  its 
rightful  place  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  aca- 
demic subjects  are  prone  to  belittle  it  as 
an  educational  subject  and  try  to  relegate 


it  to  the  class  of  "pleasures  and  social  ac- 
complishments". Music  teachers  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  this  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  that  they  are  always  looking  for 
talented  pupils  instead  of  realizing  that 
whether  a  pupil  is  talented  or  not,  they 
are  each  one  being  advanced  in  some  way 
by  their  study  of  music.  Statistics  now 
prove  that  the  music  students  are  the  best 
all-round  students  in  the  schools  today 
simply  because  music,  especially  piano 
study,  develops  good  co-ordination,  rhy- 
thm, and  speed  in  thinking.  Now,  if  this 
is  true  of  the  sighted  child,  how  much 
more  so  it  must  be  for  the  blind  child,  be 
he  normal  or  additionally  handicapped. 

First,  let  us  understand  what  we  mean 
by  "additionally  handicapped".  Many  peo- 
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pie  are  under  the  impression  that  all  the 
pupils  in  the  Royer-Greaves  School  are 
mentally  retarded.  This  is  so  false  as  to 
be  perfectly  ridiculous.  I  have  watched 
pupils  in  the  school  completely  unre- 
hearsed perform  mathematical  problems 
in  their  heads  that  would  have  troubled 
me  to  even  get  down  on  paper  without 
their  having  been  repeated  several  times, 
but  these  children  again  and  again  were 
able  to  come  up  with  the  correct  answers 
with  but  a  few  minutes  of  clear  thinking. 
So  blind,  mentally  retarded  does  not  fit 
this  group.  "Added  handicap"  covers  many 
different  handicaps,  such  as  deafness,  spas- 
tic troubles,  physical  handicaps,  and  many 
others  which  prevent  our  students  from 
attending  schools  for  the  normal  blind. 
I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
these  children  should  not  be  neglected  and 
forgotten  simply  because  they  are  addi- 
tionally handicapped  any  more  than  the 
normal  blind  should  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten simply  because  they  are  handicap- 
ped by  blindness. 

I  hear  it  has  been  said  that  any  blind 
child  who  is  unable  to  read  musical  Braille 
is  totally  unfit  to  study  piano.  Frankly,  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  educated  man 
could  make  such  a  statement  unless  he 
were  of  the  older  school  and  had  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  where 
modern  education  is  concerned.  True,  at 
the  time  when  my  mother  graduated  from 
College  with  a  major  in  piano,  little  or  no 
recognition  was  accorded  to  musical  grad- 
uates, but  about  five  years  ago  this  same 
College  made  a  strong  attempt  to  locate 
these  musical  graduates  in  order  that  their 
names  might  finally,  after  approxirAately 
forty-five  years,  be  listed  as  alumni  of  the 
College. 

Music  plays  a  big  part  in  the  lives  of 
our  children  in  Royer-Greaves,  as  it  should 
do  in  the  lives  of  all  children  in  all  schools. 
In  piano  work  they  are,  first  of  all,  taught 
the  letter  names  of  the  keys  and  how  to 
locate  them  in  relation  to  the  black  keys. 
After  they  are  able  to  locate  them  in  slow 
dictation,  they  are  started  in  short,  simple 
pieces.  They  learn  the  time  value  of  the 


various  notes  and  they  learn  to  count  so 
that  the  rhythms  of  their  pieces  are  per- 
fect. In  fact,  they  learn  to  do  everything 
but  read  tlieir  music  from  the  Braille. 
And  what  do  they  gain  by  this  type  of 
study?  They  gain  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,  and  in  that  order  I  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mentally,  they  gain  in  many  avenues — 
concentration,  attention,  and  memory. 
Memory  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  all  edu- 
cation. Memory,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  things  about  the  human  being. 
I  have  a  mental  picture  of  a  big  room  filled 
with  filing  cases  when  I  think  of  human 
memory,  for  the  mind  certainly  files 
things  away  for  future  reference.  Years 
later  we  call  for  that  information  and 
sure  enough,  there  it  is. 

But  in  the  majority  of  humans  this 
memory  does  not  just  grow;  it  must  be 
trained  and  developed,  mostly  shall  we 
say,  through  the  process  of  forming  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  Few  people  are  blessed 
with  desultory  memories  making  them 
able  to  retain  in  their  minds  isolated 
items. 

There  are  several  factors,  however,  to 
consider  when  we  start  working  with 
memory.  These  factors  are  attention,  int- 
erest, will,  and  concentration,  as  well  as 
association. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  learn  or 
memorize  anything  where  there  is  no  int- 
erest or  real  desire  or  any  reward.  Royer- 
Greaves  offers  rewards  for  accomplish- 
ment in  music.  The  children  give  enter- 
tainments for  various  clubs,  churches,  etc. 
which  means  they  get  away  from  the 
school — take  trips  on  the  school  bus  and 
are  usually  feted  with  ice  cream  and  cake, 
etc.  These  trips  have  become  one  of  the 
real  "highlights"  of  their  everyday  life 
and  they  really  look  forward  to  them.  So 
right  away  you  have  their  interest  because 
you  offer  the  reward. 

I  had  one  pupil  who  simply  could  not 
remember  a  thing;  she  was  just  as  bad  in 
her  other  classes,  but  the  faculty  knew 
she  had  the  ability  to  do  good  work.  I 
stumbled  on  the  idea  of  having  a  recital 
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at  the  school  giving  each  pupil — good  or 
bad — a  chance  to  take  part.  This  particu- 
lar child  worked  hard;  however,  it  was 
too  late  for  her  to  accomplish  perfection 
in  that  particular  instance,  but  the  work 
she  has  produced  since  is  amazing.  I  had 
finally  aroused  her  interest. 

To  learn  to  play  by  having  someone 
dictate  notes  to  you  is  extremely  difficult, 
far  more  so  than  reading  and  playing.  Just 
try  it  sometime  and  see.  It  requires  a  very 
quick  reaction  between  the  time  the  note 
is  read  and  the  time  it  is  located  on  the 
piano,  but  when  you  read  music  yourself 
you  do  so  at  your  own  speed.  So  you  may 
see  that  this  requires  a  deep  concentration 
as  well  as  rapid  thmking.  In  this  type  of 
work  it  is  impossible  to  leave  a  phrase 
until  it  is  memorized  by  both  mental 
memory  and  what  we  in  music  call  finger 
memory.  Allison  R.  Drake,  head  of  the 
Piano  Department  at  the  Philadelphia 
Conservatory  of  music,  claims  this  is  the 
proper  way  for  everyone  to  learn  all  pi- 
ano music. 

So  we  have  given  our  pupils  the  will  to 
remember  and  they  remember.  It  is  easy 
to  forget  without  the  will.  For  instance, 
one  can  most  conveniently  forget  dental 
appointments  any  time  he  wishes,  as  well 
as  other  unpleasant  things,  but  not  the 
things  one  wishes  to  do. 

The  fine  part  of  all  this  is  that  we  have 
opened  to  the  child  the  whole  field  of 
education,  for  as  I  stated  before,  memory 
is  the  basis  for  all  education.  Oft-times  it 
is  not  aroused  in  other  educational  sub- 
jects, due  to  lack  of  interest,  but  once  it 
is  put  to  work  in  one  line  it  is  easier  to 
insure  its  use  in  another  field.  Agnes 
Marshall  said  in  a  recent  article  of  hers 
on  memory — and  I  quote  "Reading  is  a 
triumph  of  visual  memory.  A  child  be- 
gins with  a  collection  of  letters  and  groups 
of  letters.  As  he  combines  images  of  words 
or  groups  of  words  that  occur  frequently, 
he  comprehends  them  more  and  more 
rapidly.  Thus  a  highly  educated  person 
reads  with  far  greater  facility  than  one 
with  little  education". 

True    Miss    Marshall   was    speaking    of 


visual  memory,  but  with  the  blind  the 
fingers  take  the  place  of  the  eyes.  The 
blind  child  learns  to  read  Braille  through 
exactly  the  same  process,  learning  and 
remembering,  first,  groups  of  letters,  then 
a  collection  of  groups  of  letters.  Thus  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  fingers  are  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  the  memory  is  the 
same  type  of  memory  as  visual  inemory 
in  the  sighted. 

So,  through  the  study  of  music,  our 
pupils  learn  to  pay  attention,  to  concen- 
trate, think  quickly  and  rhythmically,  and 
to  memorize. 

They  gain  a  practical  sense  of  moral 
value  through  the  use  which  we  make  of 
their  music.  I  spoke  before  of  the  trips 
which  the  children  like  to  take,  etc.,  but 
if  the  behavior  of  these  pupils  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, or  if  the  effort  which  they  ex- 
tend in  music  is  not  carried  out  in  other 
subjects,  the  pleasure  of  the  trips  is  de- 
nied, or  in  extreme  cases  piano  lessons 
and  chorus  work  are  taken  from  the  pupil. 
All  of  this  is  good  from  a  moral  stand- 
point outside  of  the  fact  that  music  in 
itself  is  a  great  uplifter  to  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  man. 

Physically  we  have  helped  our  children 
in  many  ways.  Most  of  the  littlest  ones 
come  to  the  piano  with  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  their  fingers — how  many  they 
have,  or  anything  about  the  hand.  This  is 
a  very  bad  situation,  for  their  little  fing- 
ers will  have  much  work  to  do.  Through 
the  patience  of  their  supervisor  at  the 
piano,  they  learn  to  use  first  one  finger 
then  another.  They  are  taught  to  use  one 
finger  for  each  key  skipping  no  fingers 
and  no  keys.  And  what  have  we  ac- 
complished by  this?  They  have  learned 
to  use  their  fingers  so  that  they  may  go 
ahead  in  Braille,  in  typing,  and  in  various 
hand  work. 

We  had  a  young  girl  in  the  school  a 
few  years  back  who  came  to  use  with  her 
hand  and  arm  doubled  up  tight  unable 
to  use  them  at  all.  When  she  left,  she  was 
using  her  arm,  hand,  and  three  fingers 
with  facility.  The  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
she  could  use   with  effort.   She  is  today 
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earning  a  good  living  in  a  workshop  for 
the  blind — a  happy,  well  adjusted  indivi- 
dual. 

Then  again  there  is  the  boy  at  the  school 
now  with  a  spastic  condition.  His  hands 
and  arms  were  continually  being  flung 
around  and  he  seemed  to  have  little  con- 
trol of  them.  Mentally  he  is  very  keen 
and  loves  music.  He  began  trying  to  pick 
out  tunes  with  one  finger,  so  we  decided 
to  try  him  with  much  trepidation.  It  was 
a  battle,  but  today  he  keeps  his  hands  on 
the  keys  and  plays  his  music  quite  ac- 
ceptably. 

I  could  go  on  telling  of  ways  in  which 
we  have  helped  the  children  physically, 
but  this  is  enough.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
one  who  made  the  remark  about  the  nec- 
essity of  the  reading  of  Braille  music  be- 
fore music  lessons  were  started  could  see 
the  real  results  we  obtain  without  it,  he 
would  alter  his  remark. 

We  do  have  a  class  in  musical  Braille, 
but  if  the  children  had  to  learn  that  be- 
fore they  learned  to  make  a  little  music, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  there  would  be  lit- 
tle music  at  Royer-Greaves  and  little  int- 
erest in  music.  It  is  comparable  to  the  old 
fashioned  and  new  style  of  teaching  pi- 
ano. As  we  all  know,  they  used  to  make 
piano  students  sit  at  a  table  and  do  finger 
exercises  for  hours  before  they  were  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  piano.  Results?  Few 
people  played  because  there  was  no  int- 
erest. 

This  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
mention  of  chorus  work.  Our  pupils  love 
to  sing,  consequently,  they  sing  with  a 
will.  The  number  in  our  school  is  limited 
thus  we  have  little  selection,  but  con- 
sidering all  this  I  am  rather  proud  of  the 
little  group. 

They  are  required  to  memorize  all  the 
words  and  music,  which  they  each  one 
do.  They  know  they  cannot  go  out  on  con- 
certs if  thev  do  not  know  them. 


Physically  their  singing  is  good  for 
them.  They  learn  to  breathe  deeply  and 
to  stand  in  proper  position,  etc. 

Outside  of  this  they  learn  the  value  of 
teamwork.  In  this  world  of  ours  today  it 
is  important  that  we  know  how  to  get 
along  well  with  one  another  and  how  to 
work  together.  Each  one  in  the  chorus 
knows  what  he  is  to  do  or  not  do  as  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  make  the  chorus  a  suc- 
cess as  a  group.  They  do  their  best. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  if  we  as  musical 
instructors  want  music  to  hold  its  proper 
place  as  an  educational  subject,  then  we 
must  be  sure  to  regard  it  as  such.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  always  a  delight  to 
work  with  a  pupil  who  is  especially 
talented,  and  we  must  always  be  ready 
and  able  to  train  these  pupils.  However, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  especially  talent- 
ed, all  can  learn  to  play  to  some  degree, 
Beside  the  playing,  they  are  gaining  in 
other  ways.  The  mathematics  teacher  does 
not  dote  only  on  the  ones  with  special 
abilities  in  mathematics  considering  all 
others  more  or  less  worthless,  or  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  the  pupil  who  may  one  day 
become  a  great  writer  or  speaker.  They 
realize  that  all  students  must  have  a  well 
rounded  education,  and  a  good  teacher 
will  work  to  see  that  all  are  able  to  grasp 
the  necessary  information.  We,  as  musical 
instructors,  must  do  the  same  type  of 
work,  and  if  we  do  not,  then  we  will  not 
be  able  to  class  music  as  an  educational 
subject. 

This  is  not  a  paper  on  music  as  an  edu- 
cational subject  as  it  might  sound.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  impress  on  you  the  fact 
that  in  my  work  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School,  I  know  that  whether  I  am  teach- 
ing a  child  only  to  use  five  fingers  or 
another  one  to  play  a  Beethoven  Sonata, 
I  am  giving  them  all  a  definite  and  im- 
portant part  of  their  education. 
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WHAT  ORCHESTRA  WORK  MEANS  TO  THE 
MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LESTER  L.  BEST,  Missouri 


As  stated  in  the  title  this  is  a  report  on 
orchestra  work  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  Perhaps  all  schools  do  not  have 
the  same  need  or  feeling  towards  a  school 
orchestra  as  we  do  at  M.S.B.  If  you  find 
this  paper  interesting  or  constructive  I 
shall  be  pleased,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  discuss  and  even  criticise  any  of 
the  statements  I  make. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  past  year  was  130 
to  140  pupils.  Out  of  this  number  we  had 
a  regular  orchestra  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
members,  about  equally  divided  as  to  boys 
and  girls.  At  Christmas  this  number  was 
augmented  to  26  players.  These  figures 
indicate  the  enthusiasm  the  pupils  have 
for  orchestra  work. 

Music  is  an  elective  subject  in  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind.  We  try  to  give 
each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  study  an  in- 
strument, irrespective  of  his  grade  level, 
and  so  great  is  the  desire  to  play  that  we 
always  have  a  waiting  list  in  the  music 
department. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  choice  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  we  offer  the  following:  violin, 
cello,  bass  violin,  trumphet,  trombone, 
clarinet,  saxophone,  piano,  electronic,  and 
pipe  organ,  guitar  and  drums.  Voice  is 
also  taught. 

The  administration  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  has  cooperated  in 
every  way  it  could  in  the  development  of 
the  music  department.  Our  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Thompson,  made  it  possible  to 
have  a  new  music  wing  built.  In  this  wing 
is  an  excellent  orchestra  room  which  is 
about  50%  sound  proof.  On  one  side  is  a 
stage  of  two  elevations  and  along  the  other 
side  are  permanent  cabinets  in  which  to 
store  instruments  and  music.  I  feel  that 
this  addition  has  been  conducive  to  the 
study  of  music  and  without  its  facilities 
we  could  not  have  accomplished  what  we 
have. 


The  high  morale  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  is  one  of  its  outstanding  char- 
arteristics.  Because  of  the  schedule  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  entire  orchestra  to  re- 
hearse during  regular  school  hours.  At- 
tendance is  not  compulsory  but  each  Fri- 
day the  members  met  after  school  and 
practiced  for  one  hour.  So  far  no  one  has 
been  absent  except  for  illness.  The  young- 
er pre-orchestra  pupils  often  come  in  to 
listen. 

All  music  is  taught  through  Braille  and 
not  by  rote.  In  teaching  an  all  blind  or- 
chestra, I  find  it  helpful  to  have  each  sec- 
tion reheai-se  separately,  and  I  encourage 
all  the  players  to  follow  this  plan.  As  you 
all  know,  memorizing  parts  is  always  very 
difficult. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  does  not 
have  music  for  a  beginner's  orchestra,  but 
does  have  a  fair  library  of  advanced  or- 
chestrations. In  my  opinion  we  should 
have  more  short  pieces  in  advanced  work 
printed.  No  doubt,  if  the  printing  house 
has  more  requests  for  orchestra  music,  it 
will  feel  that  it  can  comply  with  our  needs. 

For  your  information  we  started  the 
original  orchestra  in  1945.  During  this  time 
we  have  learned  many  pieces.  This  year, 
for  example,  we  have  been  working  on: 

Martha  Selections  by  Floto 

Gold  and  Silver  Waltz  by  Lehar 

Marches  by  Sousa,  Bigelow  and  Gold- 
man 

Melody  in  F  by  Rubenstein 

Please  do  not  £et  the  impression  that 
we  do  orchestra  work  only  in  our  school. 
Each  pupil  is  given  regular  lessons  and  is 
expected  to  do  foundation  work  and  solos. 
We  try  to  arrange  their  periods  so  that 
each  pupil  will  get  two  lessons  per  week. 

We,  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
use  what  is  known  in  baseball  as  the  farm 
system  for  replacements  in  our  orchestra. 
It  is  usually  the  desire  of  the  young  pupil 
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to  become  a  member  of  the  orchestra  and 
they  work  towards  this  goal,  being  very 
proud  when  they  achieve  it.  They  are  all 
given  a  chance  as  soon  as  they  are  capa- 
ble. As  an  example,  this  past  year  there 
were  three  bass  players,  but  only  one  can 
be  used  at  a  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  orchestra  we 
have  two  dance  bands.  Most  of  the  pupils 
in  the  dance  bands  are  also  in  the  regular 
orchestra. 

I  believe  you  will  like  to  hear  in  the 
pupils'  own  words  the  way  they  feel  to- 
wards the  school  orchestra.  Let  us  begin 
with  Doris,  the  pianist,  who  is  a  sopho- 
more; "I  think  the  orchestra  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  our  school  spirit.  It  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  that  I 
must  learn  to  cooperate  with  my  fellow 
pupils."  Clarence,  bass  violin,  eighth  grade; 
"I  have  a  lot  of  fun  playing  in  the  school 
orchestra.  It  teaches  me  interpretation  of 
music  and  I  feel  that  it  will  help  me  to 
earn  money  when  I  leave  school.  I  live 
in  a  community  where  the  bass  violin  is  in 
demand  for  dance  work."  Bill,  trumphet, 
seventh  grade:  "I  enjoy  playing  in  the  or- 
chestra better  than  anything  else  in  the 
school.  It  gives  me  experience  in  playing 
with  other  instruments.  My  knowledge  of 
intonation  and  rhythm  has  improved  very 
much  since  becoming  a  member.  Coopera- 


tion and  sportsmanship  are  the  key  notes 
of  our  orchestra,  and  I  think  every  school 
should  have  one."  Beverly,  clarinet,  sev- 
enth grade:  "Many  people  think  that 
blind  girls  and  boys  cannot  play  in  an  or- 
chestra. We  have  proven  in  our  school  that 
they  can.  Aside  from  bringing  me  much 
pleasure,  it  has  helped  me  overcome  stage 
fright."  Evelyn,  violin,  junior:  "I  always 
look  forward  to  the  orchestra  practice. 
It  is  a  period  of  relaxation  for  me.  I  not 
only  learn  much  in  music,  but  it  has 
taught  me  tolerance." 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
teaching  of  orchestral  instruments  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  our  pupils  to  beg. 
However,  we  know  that  with  our  National 
Rehabilitation  Program,  only  those  pupils 
who  prefer  this  type  of  life  beg  upon  our 
streets.  We  feel  that  their  musical  back- 
ground has  nothing  to  do  with  this  choice, 
and  it  might  aid  them  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  a  vocation  other  than  begging. 

The  members  of  our  orchestra  are  al- 
ways eager  to  play  for  visitors.  If  any  of 
you  are  in  St.  Louis  when  school  is  in 
session,  they  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
you  come  to  see  us.  We  always  welcome 
criticism  and  suggestions  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  orchestra.  As  you  come  across 
any  new  ideas  which  you  find  usable 
we  will  all  appreciate  your  passing  them 
on  to  us. 


HOW  ARE  WE  DOING? 

LEONARD  J.  CHARD,  Michigan 


The  question  which  I  have  posed  in  the 
title  of  this  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  pertinent  one;  one  which  is  giving 
great  concern  to  statesmen  who  have  the 
task  of  shaping  national  and  foreign 
policies,  to  businessmen  and  industrialists 
who  are  faced  with  bettering  relation- 
ships between  management  and  em- 
ployees, to  educators  whose  job  it  is  to 
see  that  the  whole  child  receives  proper 
development,   and  to   all  of  us   who   are 


involved    in    this    ever    progressive    and 
changing  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention  certainly  to  give 
definitely  final  answer  to  this  question; 
however,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  group  of  music  educa- 
tors some  findings  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  through  a  recent  survey  of  the 
music  departments  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facts 
to  be  presented  will  bring  forth  some  of 
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the  problems  which  beset  us  as  music 
educators  of  blind  and  partially  seeing 
children,  and  that  sufficient  discussion 
of  them  might  bring  about  some  kind  of 
solution  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  survey  which  I  have  mentioned  was 
made  within  the  last  two  years.  Of  the 
forty  schools  which  received  question- 
naires, twenty-six  replied.  I  shall  try  to 
give  here  those  facts  which  would  seem 
of  the  most  vital  interest  and  concern  to 
the  whole  group. 

It  was  found  that  the  approximate  com- 
bined enrollment  of  the  twenty-six  schools 
was  2936  students.  Of  this  number,  1623 
were  known  to  be  receiving  private  les- 
sons in  voice  or  some  instrument.  These 
figures  then  would  say  that  there 
are  some  1300  children  who  are  being 
missed. 

Of  course  we  know  that  some  of  this 
group  of  1300  are  to  be  found  in  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  grades,  but  what 
of  the  remaining  portion-perhaps  500  to 
700 — who  are  to  be  found  in  junior  and 
senior  high?  We  cannot  expect  to  collect 
all  of  these  children  and  make  musicians 
of  them;  but  would  the  figures  suggest 
that  we  might  think  about  more  class  in- 
struction as  is  being  so  widely  done  in 
the  public  schools  to  somewhat  replace 
the  private  lesson  at  the  lower  grade 
levels? 

The  third  grade  seems  to  be  the  point 
at  which  many  children  begin  their  pri- 
vate lessons.  Ten  schools  are  known  to 
start  at  this  grade  level;  six  being  lessons 
in  the  second  grade,  while  six  othei's  begin 
them  in  the  fourth;  three  begin  with  the 
first  grade,  while  one  waits  until  the 
child  has  reached  the  fifth.  Eighteen 
require  that  the  child's  training  begin 
with  the  piano  before  any  other  instru- 
ment is  to  be  considered.  Ten  stipulate 
that  there  must  first  be  two  years  of  piano 
training,  six  stipulate  one  year  of  piano 
work,  while  two  seem  to  desire  three 
years  of  piano  study.  Would  it  be  wise 
for  all  of  us  to  begin  such  training  in 
the  third  grade,  or  could  we  begin  earlier 
when  we  consider  that  the  blind  student 
is  often  older  for  his  grade  level  than  the 


average  child  in  the  public  schools?  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  possibly  we 
could  offer  more  class  instruction  in  piano. 
To  facilitate  such  class  instruction,  we 
might  also  give  some  consideration  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  Dunning  class  method 
for  our  blind  children. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  when 
Braille  notation  is  introduced,  nine  schools 
said  that  it  was  introduced  before  private 
lessons  began,  while  seventeen  introduce 
it  at  the  time  when  lessons  are  begun.  It 
would  seem  that  the  logical  presentation 
would  be  the  functional  one  where  the 
reading  and  writing  of  notation  would 
progress  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
piano  lessons. 

It  was  interesting  with  regard  to  bands 
and  orchestras  to  note  that  we  seem  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  public  schools  in 
that  there  are  eighteen  orchestras  and 
eleven  bands.  Most  of  those  who  have 
such  organizations  have  only  one  or  the 
other.  Four  have  both.  Other  schools 
are  too  small  to  have  either,  and  a  few 
have  only  small  ensemble  groups.  Two  of 
the  larger  schools  had  neither.  The 
average  membership  per  orchestra  seems 
to  be  about  fifteen,  while  the  bands  aver- 
age seventeen  to  eighteen. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  junior  and 
senior  choruses  seem  to  be  doing  well  in 
membership — most  of  these  groups  aver- 
aging about  thirty  members.  Eight  of 
these  choral  groups  have  the  good  fortune 
of  being  able  to  meet  daily,  while  all 
others  seem  to  meet  on  an  average  of 
two  to  three  times  per  week.  Bands  and 
orchestras  seem  to  do  well  to  get  two 
weekly  meetings.  None  of  the  schools 
who  answered  seem  to  have  an  a  capella 
choir;  only  four  or  five  had  any  kind  of 
a  small  vocal  ensemble.  Could  it  be  that 
the  day  is  too  short  to  give  time  for  the 
development  of  girl  trios,  sextets,  mixed 
quartets,  and  male  quartets?  Not  one  of 
our  schools  mentioned  a  barbershop  quar- 
tet. I  hope  we're  not  too  far  above 
considering  this  latter  type  of  vocal  en- 
semble. There  are  many  thousands  of 
American  men  who  take  great  pride  in 
this  kind  of  singing. 
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In  connection  with  vocal  music,  the 
survey  brought  to  light  the  amazing  fact 
that  twenty-one  of  the  schools  do  no 
sight-reading  in  their  junior  and  senior 
choral  groups;  two  do  all  of  their  work 
through  sight-reading,  and  the  others  do 
some.  This  fact  seems  more  amazing 
when  we  find  fourteen  schools  of  the 
twenty-six  who  teach  sight-reading  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  grade.  Why  is  it 
dropped  at  the  seventh  grade  when  at 
this  time  it  could  be  so  advantageously 
used?  Is  it  the  scoring  of  choral  music 
that  creates  difficulty;  or  have  we  lost  the 
good  readers  to  instrumental  music? 

Speaking  of  instrumental  music,  the 
survey  shows  some  1057  piano  students, 
232  voice  students,  and  53  organists.  It 
would  seem  that  the  price  per  dozen  piano 
students  has  dropped  from  a  dime  to  a 
nickel.  All  other  instrumentalists  num- 
ber approximately  200.  Only  one  of  the 
schools  does  any  teaching  of  the  Ham- 
mond organ. 

What  of  this  Hammond  and  its  many 
electronic  associates!  As  a  true  student 
and  lover  of  the  pipe  organ  I  must  hasten 
to  state,  lest  I  be  combed  severely  by 
fellow  organists,  my  belief  in  the  pipe 
organ  as  a  superior  instrument  has  not 
waned;  but,  as  music  educators  must  we 
not  also  think  of  our  graduates  who  are 
going  to  find  such  things  as  Hammonds 
in  their  local  communities,  and  shouldn't 
we  prepare  them  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so? 

In  the  same  breath  I  must  say  that 
none  of  the  schools  in  this  survey  even 
hinted  at  instruction  in  piano  accordion 
or  guitar.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have 
observed  that  some  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  now  offering  courses  in  -these 
instruments.  We  wouldn't  have  to  turn 
"hill-billy,"  even  though  the  children 
might  think  we  should. 

How  important  do  we  consider  musical 
aptitude  and  musical  achievement  test- 
ing? I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  us 
have  forgotten  that  such  things  exist  for 
only  seven  of  us  have  made  some  use  of 
the  Seashore,  one  used  the  Kwalwasser- 
Dykema   but  felt  it   unreliable,   and   one 


has  used  the  Drake  test.  I  have  used 
the  latter,  and  found  it  much  easier  for 
the  students  to  take  than  the  others  just 
mentioned.  It  seems  to  be  quite  reliable. 
Are  we  not  using  the  many  tests  that 
there  are  because  of  the  time  element  in- 
volved in  administering  them,  or  because 
of  the  great  bulk  of  work  involved  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  results? 

What  are  we  doing  about  dance  or- 
chestras? Only  twelve  of  our  schools 
are  doing  much  about  this  field  of  music. 
Three  of  these  are  teacher-guided,  two 
teacher-directed,  and  the  other  seven 
are  handled  exclusively  by  the  students. 
I  am  sure  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
student  initiated  projects,  but  I  often 
wonder  if  we  could  help  create  somewhat 
better  dance  bands  with  a  little  more 
teacher  guidance.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
steer  away  from  the  position  where  a 
faculty  member  assumes  full  control  of 
a  dance  band.  I  think  the  students  are 
apt  to  be  less  resentful  if  a  teacher  is 
willing  to  do  a  lot  of  listening  and  is 
on  hand  to  give  suggestions  when  desired 
or  when  things  seem  to  get  a  little  out 
of  control.  I  am  hopeful  that  someday  we 
can  present  our  students  with  some  print- 
ed stock  arrangements  of  standard  dance 
numbers  and  of  some  of  the  current  hits. 
Here  it  seems  is  a  fine  place  to  teach 
some  music  theory  through  arranging  of 
orchestrations. 

Speaking  of  providing  some  written 
dance  orchestrations  leads  us  to  a  much 
discussed  subject  of  getting  enough  ma- 
terials in  Braille  to  cover  all  phases 
of  music  teaching.  This  survey  shows  that 
there  are  nineteen  departments  who  feel 
that  we  are  not  being  provided  with  ade- 
quate teaching  materials.  I  cannot  feel 
that  this  is  actually  the  fault  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  but  on  the 
contrary  I  feel  that  the  blame  for  this 
lack  of  needed  music  falls  directly  upon 
us.  For  example,  a  particular  band  di- 
rector wishes  a  certain  overture  published 
in  Braille.  What  does  he  do  to  get  it? 
He  gets  the  o.  k.  from  his  superintendent 
to  have  it  printed  at  the  expense  of  maybe 
one   hundred   dollars  or   more.      This   of 
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course  will  come  out  of  the  school's  alloted 
quota  money  for  material  to  be  purchased 
from  the  printing  house.  Maybe  that 
hundred  dollars  would  have  bought  an- 
other needed  set  of  books  for  some  aca- 
demic class.  Is  such  a  prohibitive  ex- 
penditure justifiable? 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  satisfactory  if  we 
as  music  educators  could  remedy  this 
situation  by  taking  some  kind  of  definite 
action?  What  about  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee to  pass  on  the  selection  of  music 
to  be  printed.  Let  such  a  committee 
be  provided  with  annual  lists  of  music 
from  the  various  departments,  and  give  it 
the  authority  to  select  the  most  worth- 
while or  the  most  popularly  requested 
materials. 

At  present  there  is  certainly  a  great 
lack  in  the  instrumental  field.  Some  of 
the  books  we're  now  using,  the  public 
school  men  have  not  heard  of,  or  have  dis- 
carded years  ago.  Off  hand  I  think  of 
the  book,  "Rhythm  Through  Drumming," 
which  contains  not  even  half  of  the 
twenty-six  drum  rudiments.  How  about 
using  the  better  known  books  for  per- 
cussion by  Ludwig,  Moehler,  and  others? 
I  have  seen  no  books  in  Braille  contain- 
ing good  band  warm-ups  and  drills  for 
intonation,  scales,  etc.  There  is  also  an 
extreme  need  for  printed  solo  collections 
for  the  band  and  orchestral  instruments. 
In  elementary  vocal  work  we  could  make 
very  good  use  of  such  books  as  "New 
Horizons,"  "The  American  Singer,"  "Our 
Singing  World,"  and  others.  This  year  I 
have  used  many  precious  hours  to  copy 
some  of  the  lessons  from  the  Rubank  in- 
strumental publications  for  my  brass  and 
woodwind  students.  There  seems  to  be 
a  need  for  better  choral  and  vocal  solo 
music.  What  can  we  come  up  with  for 
the  junior  high  boys  to  sing — those  kids 
who  always  seem  to  be  a  prize  problem 
in  vocal  work?  The  listings  for  strings 
in  the  recent  catalog  v/ere  certainly  not 
too  numerous.  The  cellist  is  getting  little 
encouragement,  and  the  violinist  not  much 
more.  One  could  continue  indefinitely 
the  discussion  of  this  topic,  but  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  about  Braille  music 


printing  by  suggesting  an  open  group  dis- 
cussion of  it  plus  some  kind  of  action. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  begin  to 
take  into  account  the  plight  of  the  sight- 
saving  child  who  originally  is  brought  to 
our  schools  to  learn  to  use  what  sight  he 
has  to  better  advantage.  His  academic 
problems  are  not  completely  settled  as 
to  the  kind  of  print  he  must  read  in  high 
school,  but  they  are  more  settled  in  his 
elementary  grade  work.  However,  he 
must  read  the  same  kind  of  music  print 
as  the  public  school  child  regardless  of 
the  grade  he  is  in.  As  things  stand  now, 
he  must  work  to  get  his  music  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  totally  blind 
child.  He  must  present  quite  a  problem 
to  the  vocal  teacher  and  to  himself  when 
he  has  to  stumble  slowly  through  the  small 
print  in  his  sight-reading  work,  or  worse 
becomes  the  problem  when  he  is  unable 
to  do  the  reading.  We  grant  that  perhaps 
the  expense  of  providing  music  in  a  bolder 
type  would  perhaps  be  great,  but  by  co- 
incidence, nineteen  schools  also  felt  that 
something  must  be  brought  forth  soon  to 
help  this  particular  type  of  child. 

The  final  topic  which  the  survey  con- 
tained, and  one  which  I  am  sure  has 
interest,  is  the  teaching  of  staff  notation. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  that  twenty-two 
of  our  schools  offer  it  to  those  whom  the 
music  faculty  feels  it  will  be  the  most 
useful  in  further  music  training  and 
teaching  of  sighted  persons.  It  would  uu 
interesting  to  learn  what  device<?  t'"'' 
various  schools  are  still  using  for  the 
teaching  of  this  subject.  Are  all  of  us 
using  the  Beetz  Notation  Graph?  If  so, 
what  do  we  do  when  the  characters  have 
been  broken  or  lost  and  no  replacements 
are  obtainable  since,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, these  graphs  are  no  longer  being 
manufactured.  Is  the  Liessens  Writer 
proving  to  be  the  replacement  device? 
Will  it  adequately  serve  the  child  who 
has  never  seen  a  character  of  music  print 
in  his  life? 

In  conclusion  then,  it  was  stated  at  the 
opening  of  this  paper  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  final  definite  an- 
swers  to    the   observations    made   herein; 
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but  rather,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  discus- 
sion period  of  this  meeting  will  bring 
forth  some  of  the  desired  results. 

I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  this  assembly 
might  consider  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  national  committee  on  music  for  the 
blind  which  would  be  affiliated  with  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference.  All 
of  our  schools  should  certainly  help  them- 
selves keep  abreast  of  current  trends  in 
public  school  music  by  obtaining  school 
memberships  in  the  MENC.  Its  official  or- 
gan, the  Music  Educators  Journal,  its  bul- 
letins and  news-letters  can  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  toward  the  kind  of  progress 
we  are  interested  in  making.  I  feel  too  that 
representation  of  our  work  with  the  blind 
by  some  of  our  music  educators  at  the 
biennial  conventions  of  the  MENC  would 
be  extremely  desirous  and  helpful. 

As  one  last  thought,  I  have  long  felt, 
as  you  doubtless  have,  that  our  children 
get  little  of  the  experience  of  local,  state, 
and  national  music  contests  and  festivals 


as  compared  with  that  received  by  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Is  it  too 
far-fetched  to  think  of  setting  up  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  regional  or  national 
festivals  for  our  band,  orchestral  and 
choral  organizations?  I,  of  course,  rea- 
lize that  the  issues  of  sufficient  funds  and 
means  of  transportation  are  large  ones  to 
surmont,  but  I  believe  that  we  might — 
with  whole-hearted  promotion — be  able 
to  convince  our  administrators  of  the 
worthiness  of  such  an  idea. 

It  would  seem  from  this  survey  that  we 
are,  in  the  main,  doing  a  fine  piece  of 
work.  Everything  is  not  as  rosy  as  we 
might  desire,  but  if  it  were,  we  would 
have  little  reason  for  the  existence  of 
these  conventions.  We're  here  to  solve 
that  which  can  be  solved.  In  the  music 
education  of  the  blind  during  this  past 
half  century  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  can  look 
to  greater  strides  ahead  in  the  next  fifty 
years. 


TEACHING  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PIANO  TECH- 
NIQUE TO  THE  BLIND 

NAN  CORRIHER,  North  Carolina 


The  musician,  who  daily  instructs  the 
blind  in  learning  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  the  great  art  of  music,  has  a  vast  field 
of  opportunity  opened  to  him.  The  ability 
to  perform  well,  in  the  field  of  music, 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  emotional, 
physical,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  blind. 

The  teacher,  who  guides  and  trains  the 
blind,  assumes  a  grave  responsibility, 
which  can  be  turned  into  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  good. 

We  have  learned,  through  experience, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  piano  constitutes 
the  very  best  foundation  for  any  type  of 
musical  training.  However,  let  us  con- 
sider briefly  the  technical  training  so 
essential  for  the  talented  student  who 
has  chosen  the  piano  as  his  major  in- 
strument in  the  field  of  musical  endeavor. 
Many    students,     endowed    with    good 


minds  and  innate  musical  gifts,  reach  the 
intermediate  and  advanced  levels  of  piano 
instruction  without  acquiring  adequate 
training  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
piano  technique.  What  lies  ahead  for 
these  students  who  are  so  handicapped  by 
inferior  training?  Those  who  continue 
to  study  piano  find  themselves  confronted 
with  almost  insurmountable  technical 
problems.  They  are  ill  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  easier  compositions  of  the  mas- 
ters and  find  the  more  advanced  compo- 
sitions laborious. 

In  order  to  tediously  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  technique  that  he  has  missed,  the 
piano  student  must  have  great  persever- 
ance and  physical  forbearance.  We  can 
safely  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
students  become  "musical  casualties." 
The  slow  process  of  completely  re-learn- 
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ing  technical  fundamentals  is  so  discour- 
aging to  the  average  young  person,  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  process  worth 
the  required  physical  and  mental  effort. 
The  re-learning  process  is  even  more 
difficult  for  the  blind  student  who  finds 
that  he  must  overcome  several  detri- 
mental handicaps,  before  he  can  hope  to 
perform  advanced  compositions  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  proficiency. 

Thus,  an  alarming  number  of  our  ta- 
lented students  are  able  to  make  only  a 
limited  contribution  to  themselves  and 
to  society. 

The  importance  of  early  and  steady 
training  in  the  basic  problems  of  piano 
technique  cannot  be  minimized.  The 
totally  blind  student,  in  most  instances, 
can  never  successfully  overcome  bad 
technical  habits.  His  handicap  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  correct  technical 
errors  which  would  be  relatively  simple 
for  the  average  sighted  student.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  instrutor  of 
the  handicapped  student  of  music  make 
an  added  effort  to  instruct  the  pupil  in 
the  correct  technical  procedure  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  piano  career. 

The  blind  student  is  frequently  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  inadequate  training 
in  such  basic  technical  aspects  as: 
Rhythm,  Touch,  Octaves,  Skips  and  poise 
at  the  keyboard  in  public  appearance. 
These  particular  problems  are  so  funda- 
mental and  vital  that  they  would  seem 
worthy  of  our  consideration  here. 

RHYTHM 

First,  let  us  consider  rhythm,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  musical 
element.  The  student  must  learn  early, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  a  strict  rhythm 
is  vitally  important,  because  the  character 
of   a   composition   often   hinges    upon   it. 

An  eminent  pianist  has  said,  "Ninety 
percent  of  all  mistakes  are  rhythmical 
mistakes  caused  by  carelessness  in  the 
holding  out  of  notes  and  the  observance  of 
pauses  (rests)  in  accordance  with  their 
value."  1 

Some  students  have  good  ears,  but  are 


unable  to  hear  minute  differences  in 
rhythm  because  they  were  never  shown 
and  they  will,  therefore,  never  learn  them. 

Many  studerxts  are  unable  to  count  while 
practicing  and  even  though  they  may  try, 
the  effort  is  useless,  because  the  counting 
is  irregular  and  worthless.  In  my  opin- 
ion very  short  and  loud  counting  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  successful  training  of 
rhythmical  feeling.  Only  when  the  stu- 
dent has  learned  to  count  rhythmically, 
can  liberties  in  rhythm  and  tempo  (in  the 
free  style  of  playing)   be  allowed. 

The  student  should  understand  the  pro- 
cedure of  dividing  measures  and  summing 
up  their  fractional  values  as  an  essential 
and  important  task.  He  should  know  that 
measures  are  divided  into  accented  and 
un-accented  beats,  and  that  the  regular 
occurance  of  these  beats  is  the  primary 
step  to  rhythmic  construction.  The  un- 
rhythmical rendition  of  a  composition  is 
intolerable  and  unbearable  to  every  mu- 
sical person  who  would  rather  hear  false 
notes  than  tolerate  rhythmical  errors. 
Above  all,  the  student  should  learn  to 
count  aloud  early  in  his  musical  life  so 
that  he  will  consider  the  process  a  natural 
part  of  his  piano  study. 

TOUCH 

The  problem  of  touch  at  the  keyboard  is 
vital,  since  technique  without  finger  and 
hand  development  is  unthinkable.  The 
blind  student  often  has  great  difficulty 
with  his  hand  position.  He  frequently 
cultivates  the  unfortunate  habit  of  ex- 
tending his  hands  far  into  the  black  keys 
of  the  piano,  while  attempting  to  play  all 
types  of  technical  passages.  This  habit 
is  sometimes  formed  while  the  student  is 
learning  his  notes,  and  the  problem  is 
carried  over  into  the  later  phases  of 
piano  training. 

Of  course,  the  blind  student  must  have 
some  means  of  finding  his  way  on  the  key- 
board, however,  his  teacher  must  be  vigi- 
lant so  as  to  keep  the  student  from  forming 
a  damaging  habit  during  the  beginning 
phases  of  piano  instruction.  The  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  a  de- 


1.    Leimes-Giesiking:  Rhythmics,  Dynamics,  Pedal;  p.  17. 
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sirable  hand  position  at  all  times  in  order 
that  he  may  play  legato  passages  with 
ease.  If  the  pupil  learns  to  play  with 
curved  fingers  relaxed  wrists,  he  will 
form  the  correct  finger  habits,  and  will 
likely  use  the  black  keys  only  as  a  guide 
in  finding  his  position  at  the  keyboard. 
Good  finger  habits  can  be  cultivated  by 
playing  scales  and  five  finger  exercises 
with  a  relaxed  wrist  and  legato  touch. 
By  avoiding  all  unnecessary  movement 
and  maintaining  a  quiet  hand,  clean  finger 
work  will  come  into  its  own.  Looseness 
is  a  preliminary  condition  for  good  play- 
ing even  in  the  performance  of  little 
compositions. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  tones  he  produces.  He 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
harsh  tone  and  a  beautiful  singing  tone. 
Stiffness  in  the  fingers  and  upper  arm 
can  cause  a  harsh,  un-musical  tone.  When 
the  student  through  technique  and  ear- 
training  has  learned  to  produce  a  beauti- 
ful sustaining  tone,  he  is  well  on  the  road 
to  artistic  development. 

©CTAVES  AND  SKIPS 
Octaves  and  skips  are  approached  with 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  by  many 
totally  blind  students.  The  octave  instinct 
may  be  trained  by  using  the  thumb  as  a 
guide  when  the  little  finger  strikes  the 
octave,  even  though  the  upper  octave  note 
is  not  played.  The  student  should  not 
begin  octave  passages  with  the  hand  in  a 
five  finger  position.  He  should  change 
his   hand  to   a   more  spaced  position  for 


playing  octaves  and  skips.  In  the  playing 
of  legato  octaves,  the  gliding  of  the 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  is  an  import- 
ant factor. 

POISE 

Poise  at  the  keyboard  in  public  per- 
formance is  attained  through  diligence, 
training,  and  experience.  Frequent  play- 
ing before  others  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately is  a  great  incentive  toward  growing 
in  the  art.  The  blind  student  may  need 
a  great  deal  of  training  and  rehearsal  in 
the  art  of  approaching  the  piano  in  reci- 
tals; he  needs  to  learn  the  importance  of 
approaching  the  keyboard  slowly.  Good 
posture  and  a  comfortable  sitting  position 
at  the  piano  should  be  secured  before  the 
performer  raises  his  hands  to  the  key- 
board. A  hurried  approach  to  the  piano 
often  makes  for  a  poor  performance. 

The  foundation  of  a  good  public  per- 
formance, however,  depends  to  a  marked 
degree  on  proper  training  in  dynamics, 
pedalling,  and  memory  work.  These 
characteristic  principles  should  be  very 
carefully  worked  out  no  matter  how  un- 
assuming the  little  composition  may  be. 

Finally,  the  only  way  to  keep  one's 
technique  in  repair  is  to  be  constantly 
working  at  it.  The  piano  teacher  has 
accomplished  much  if  the  student  has  been 
guided  toward  the  day  when  he  can  be- 
come his  own  teacher. 

Thus,  the  student's  boundaries  are 
widened  in  every  conceivable  way.  He 
has  been  taught  to  be  human  even  in  the 
process  of  learning  music. 


SPEAKING  OF  BLIND  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

HARRY  J.  DITZLER,  New  Mexico 


This  paper  stems  from  objective  in- 
quiries sent  blind  music  teachers: 

How  many  are  employed  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States? 

How  many  are  self-supporting  via  pri- 
vate teaching,  or  in  other  schools? 

Is  the  number  of  successful  blind  music 
teachers  increasing? 


Could  we,  and  should  we,  help  more  of 
our  students  vocationally  in  this  direction? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  statistical 
and  relating  to  policy,  were  sought  from 
the  most  propitious  sources:  namely, 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  this 
country,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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Blind,  and  authoritative  advice  from  Can- 
ada. 

During  the  past  school  year,  one  hun- 
dred seventy-four  people  taught  music  in 
U.  S.  schools  for  the  blind,  of  whom  fifty- 
nine  are  visually  handicapped;  ten  years 
ago,  the  respective  figures  were  a  hundred 
ninety-seven  and  sixty-four.  What  with 
the  dire  shortage  of  teachers  everywhere 
during  most  of  the  interim,  the  change  of 
less  than  two  per  cent  in  our  music  facul- 
ties toward  hiring  those  with  impaired 
vision  is  somewhat  surprising.  Incidental- 
ly, over  the  same  ten-year  period,  the  in- 
crease of  blind  among  all  our  teachers 
was  remarkably  similar:  just  above  two 
percent. 

In  '39,  thirty-six  of  our  schools  had  visu- 
ally handicapped  instructors  of  music; 
at  latest  report,  thirty-five.  A  specific 
quiry  on  this  score  reveals  that,  in  only 
two  instances,  are  such  instructors  deemed 
"unsuitable".  One  superintendent  writes: 
"I  feel  that  my  music  department  is  one 
department  where  I  not  only  should,  but 
must  employ  blind  people  for  best  results." 
He  adds,  realistically:  "I  do  need  one 
sighted  person,  however,  to  do  those 
things  a  blind  person  cannot  do."  Another 
observes:  "Few  seeing  people  can  teach 
Braille  music  adequately." 

Data  on  blind  music  teachers  apart 
from  those  in  our  schools  are  more  elusive; 
among  thirty-six  replies,  nine  schools  lack 
complete  records  as  to  former  students 
teaching  music  outside  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  remaining  twenty-seven  aver- 
age 2.95  such  teachers  among  their  alumni 
for  every  one  so  engaged  within  our 
schools.  While  recent  conclusions  of  na- 
tion-wide polls  argue  against  the  efficacy 
of  samplings  (at  least  in  political  matters), 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  is  presently  com- 
piling official  statistics  as  deduced  from 
questions  addressed  to  every  fifth  person. 
Hence,  on  the  basis  of  complete  returns 
from  over  half  of  our  state  schools,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  there  are 
throughout  this  country  as  of  now,  slight- 
ly  more   than   two   hundred  twenty-five 


partially  and  totally  blind  successful 
music  teachers. 

The  picture  in  Canada  is  eminently  note- 
worthy: witness  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
with  a  population  approximating  that  of 
Indiana  or  Missouri,  can  boast  seventy 
blind  music  teachers.  The  story  from  other 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  not  excepting 
schools  for  the  blind,  is  impressive.  Sig- 
nificantly, our  Canadian  informant  re- 
marks: "Blind  music  teachers  are  greatly 
in  demand  here  because  of  the  prevailing 
conviction  that  thev  are  better  trained,  by 
and  large,  than  their  seeing  competitors." 

Does  the  situation  in  Canada  simply  re- 
flect less  opportunity  for  employment  in 
industry,  with  consequent  greater  em- 
phasis on  training  for  the  professions,  or 
does  it  indicate  that  we  in  the  U.S.  might 
be  n^ore  alert  in  this  respect?  For  the 
past  few  years,  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  engaged  a 
national  music  consultant,  on  a  part-time 
schedule,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  assist 
competent  blind  music  teachers  to  become 
established.  Moreover,  the  Institute  re- 
tains an  Advisory  Committee  on  Music, 
made  up  of  blind  and  sighted  professional 
musicians. 

Of  the  thirty-six  schools  contributing 
to  this  discussion,  seven  offer  diplomas, 
and  four,  certificates,  in  music.  Six  of 
these  schools  list  teacher-training  as  pre- 
requisite to  securing  the  certificate  or 
diploma,  and  one  makes  it  optional.  The 
vast  majority  of  organists,  choirmasters 
and  other  professionals  in  serious  music 
augment  their  income  by  teaching.  In  as 
much  as  the  blind  musician  is  drastically 
limited  in  orchestra  work,  general  ac- 
companying, or  any  other  phase  of  serious 
music  entailing  sight-reading,  it  follows 
that  an  integral  factor  in  vocational  music 
for  the  blind  is  preparation  for  teaching — 
given  of  course,  the  essential  native  quali- 
fications. 

It  is  doubtless  impracticable  for  some 
of  our  schools  to  maintain  music  curricula 
on  a  vocational  level.  Furthermore,  specia- 
lized study  beyond  our  high  school,  or 
postgraduate  bound?  is,  today,  well-nigh 
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indispensable.  The  idea  of  exchange  pupils 
between  schools  for  the  blind  is  not  new; 
but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  been  utilized,  for 
the  most  part,  to  any  extent  approaching 
its  potential  common  benefit.  Is  it  utterly 
fantastic  to  venture  a  suggestion  that  a 
tew  of  our  schools,  with  a  view  to  their 
facilities  and  geographic  location,  stress 
vocational  music  training,  while  others 
in  the  same  relative  locale,  by  virtue  of 
a  conducive  setup,  offer  intensive  pro- 
grams in,  for  instance,  salesmanship,  for- 
eign languages,  or  home  economics?  An 
exchange  of  pupils  would  then  serve  the 
better  to  ascertain  vocational  aptitudes, 
and,  equally  pertinent,  manifest  prefer- 
ences. Developed,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
higher  education,  such  a  plan  would  af- 
ford a  prime  test  as  to  the  desirability  of 
more  advanced  training. 

A  teacher  is  ever  a  student;  thus  we 
continue  to  study,  whether  it  be  in  the 
nature  of  lessons  en  our  chosen  instru- 
ments, formal  classv/ork,  or  the  incessant 
search  for  new  material.  But  the  blind 
musician  encounters  problems  and  re- 
quires procedures  foreign  to  routine 
courses  of  study.  A  meeting,  such  as  ours 
now  in  progress,  is  obviously  too  brief 
for  comprehensive  general  discussion;  and 
besides,  this  Section  is  but  one  aspect  of 
a  convention  designed  to  cover  diverse 
interests.  Occasional  institutes  or  forums 
held  in  the  summer,  lasting  perhaps  three 
days,  would  enable  blind  music  teachers, 
as  well  as  all  teachers  of  blind  music  stu- 
dents, to  pool  research  and  experience.  If 
housed  in  one  of  our  own  schools,  and 
shifted  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
these  sessions  in  our  "off  season"  need  not 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  and,  carefully 
conceived,  might  well  be  a  boon  to  new- 
comers and  old-timers.  A  couple  summers 


ago,  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  con- 
ducted a  fruitful  "refresher  course". 

The  A.  A.  W.  B.  now  has  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Music,  and  this  committee, 
under  the  live  chairmanship  of  Herbert 
Treneer,  blind  organist,  choirmaster,  and 
teacher  in  Kenora,  Ontario,  bids  fair  to 
tangible  accomplishment.  The  A.  A.  W.  B. 
and  A.  A  I.  B.  were  originally  one  organi- 
zation; later,  the  two  associations  formed 
a  joint  Committee  on  Guidance.  With  Mr. 
Treneer,  I  believe  the  cause  of  blind 
musicians  would  profit  from  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  music  groups  in  both  as- 
sociations. As  an  initial  move,  active  lia- 
son  could  be  established  forthwith,  the 
more  readily  in  that  one  of  our  highly 
esteemed  colleagues  recently  joined  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  (by  the  way,  that's  not  an 
autobiographical  plug.) 

We  all  agree  that  our  param,ount  peren- 
nial job  is  that  of  bringing  music  to  the 
run-of-the-mill  student,  that  he  may  par- 
take of  its  cultural,  social,  and  other  ad- 
vantages. Yet  many,  probably  most  of  us 
know  someone  whose  musicianship  and 
further  qualifications  equipped  him  for 
useful,  self-dependent  living  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  but  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  never  got  that  all-important  first 
chance.  There  is  inevitable  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  additional  steps  can, 
or  should,  be  taken;  however,  none  of  us, 
deriving  a  livelihood  and  unreckoned 
satisfaction  from  the  teaching  of  music, 
would  wittingly  deter  another  in  his  quest 
for  a  similar  opportunity.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves all  gathered  here,  blind  and  sighted 
alike,  to  explore  open-mindedly  any  and 
every  reasonable  m^edium  for  helping 
those  rare  students  who  want,  and  deserve 
to  teach  music.  To  do  less  is  to  sell  them 
short,  and  that,  I  submit,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,   is   untenable! 
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MABEL  C.  LEIVE,  Indiana 


It  has  been  said  "the  great  use  of  life 
is  to  spend  it  for  something  that  will  out- 
last it."  "That  something  could  be  music, 
for  when  you  live  music,  further,  the  cause 
of  music,  and  give  to  music,  you  are  living 
eternally." 

Mrs.  Frank  Cregor.  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  and  chairman  of  the  "Music 
in  Hospitals"  section  of  the  Indiana  Fed- 
eration, introduced  music  therapy  to  the 
state  federation  convention  in  1946.  It  was 
at  that  time  she  asked  me  to  give  a  talk 
about  my  work  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Although  I  had  previously  had  quite  a 
few  interesting  conferences  with  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Seymour,  New  York  City,  the  founder 
of  music  therapy,  and  had  had  the  privi- 
lege of  auditing  her  classes,  I  was  greatly 
disturbed  over  the  request.  At  that  time 
I  did  not  see  the  correlation  of  my  work 
with  music  therapy,  and  had  no  awareness 
of  the  contribution  I  could  make  in  this 
field  by  relating  my  experiences  of  teach- 
ing the  blind. 

Today  the  mental  hygiene  movement 
is  trying  to  educate  the  public  in  ways  and 
means  of  maintaining  mental  health. 

According  to  surveys  and  statistics  "at 
present  the  greatest  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice in  music  therapy  lies  in  mental  hos- 
pitals,   and    with   handicapped    children." 

In  the  sighted  world,  in  the  educational 
field,  such  as  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  in  thousands  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  throughout 
the  country,  music  committees  are  placing 
great  emphasis  on  the  value  of  music  for 
children  with  special  problems,  such  as 
those  having  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional handicaps.  They  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide music  suited  to  each  child's  needs,  his 
capacities,  and  interests.  I  should  like  lo 
name  several  topics  specifically  that  have 
been  discussed:  "Music  for  Mental  Health", 
"Music  for  Better  Health",  "The  Influence 
of  Music  on  the  Behavior  of  Children", 


"Music  for  the  Handicapped",  and  "Music 
for  the  Emotionally  111." 

At  the  suggestion  of  members  of  the 
Hospital  Music  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Music  Council,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  National  Association,  which  was 
held  in  Cleveland,  and  ended  March  2nd, 
1950,  it  was  decided  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  national  group  to  be  organized 
"for  the  purpose  of  coordination,  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge,  discussion  of  prob- 
lems, channeling  of  efforts,  curriculum 
and  training  for  music  therapists,  certifi- 
cation by  qualification,  and  examinations, 
etc.  A  motion  was  passed  to  have  Mr.  Ray 
Green  (editor  and  acting  chairman  of 
'Hospital  Music  Newsletter')  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  formulate  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  organization  by  April  1st." 

In  previous  articles  I  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  music  in  every  child's  life, 
bringing  music  to  all  children  in  whatever 
varied  conditions  we  find  them,  making 
it  a  warm  and  living  part  of  their  daily 
lives. 

It  has  been  proven  many  times  by  edu- 
cators, physicians,  psychologists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists, that  many  adults  are  today  suf- 
fering a  combination  of  ills  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  emotional  and  physical  experiences 
sustained  in  early  childhood. 

In  other  words,  educators  of  today  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  planning 
and  pursuing  programs  in  our  school  sys- 
tem to  care  for  the  mnental  and  physical 
health  of  the  child.  The  high  incidence  of 
mental  illness  among  adults  at  the  present 
time  has  caused  educators  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  work  out  programs  for  reorgan- 
izing the  child's  personality.  They  have 
discovered  that  a  child  must  be  taught 
how  to  get  along  with  others  at  a  very 
early  age  if  he,  as  an  adult,  is  to  have  a 
pleasing  personality.  First,  the  child  must 
have  understanding  parents,  or  if  not, 
teachers  to  guide  him  to  acquire  the  type 
of  personality  liked  by  others.  The  child 
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must  be  developed  as  a  whole — spiritually, 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally. 

We,  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity,  not  only  to 
teach  fundamentals  of  music,  but  to  maice 
music  a  natural,  normal  experience,  ap- 
pealing to  each  and  every  child — ^music 
in  which  he  has  the  ability  to  participate 
happily.  As  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  we  have  a  challenge,  especially  the 
music  teacher.  Music  is  a  universal  lang- 
uage. Music  is  an  expression  of  human  ex- 
perience. It  can  be  therapeutic.  Music  is 
soothing,  produces  relaxation,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  be  stimulating  or  dis- 
turbing. 

Most  of  the  music  departments  of  our 
schools  are  doing  a  great  work  along  this 
line.  In  the  chorus  classes  we  have  the 
individual  singing,  the  small  group  sing- 
ing, music  games,  and  the  rhythm  band. 
This  daily  active  participation  brings  a 
definite  musical  experience  which  is  not 
only  educational  but  has  a  lasting  thera- 
peutic value. 

Music  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
inspiration  for  each  and  every  child.  May 
we  recognize  its  value  in  mental  training, 
its  cultural  influences  in  character  forma- 
tion, and  its  value  in  developing  in  each 
child  according  to  his  talents  the  ability 
to  perform  or  appreciate  music.  In  addi- 
tion music  is  a  pleasant  form  of  physical 
culture.  The  breath  control  in  singing  and 
playing  wind  instruments,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  muscles  that  comes  from  piano 
practice  brings  about  physical  poise  and 
grace.  Music  teaches  the  child  an  apprecia- 
tion of  truth  and  beauty,  therefore  it  be- 
comes a  powerful  factor  in  education. 
Balanced  with  suitable  education  other- 
wise, it  enables  the  student  to  take  his 
proper  place  in  his  own  community,  and 
to  become  a  better  citizen  in  this  com- 
plicated and  frustrating  world. 

But  when  we  realize  the  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  mentally  ill  among 
the  total  population  and  the  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  general  public  to  this  over- 
whelming problem,  it  behooves  us  as 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  help  our  children 


to  become  stronger  mentally.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  one  out  of  every  ten  persons 
needs  help,  but  one  out  of  every  twenty 
is  mentally  ill.  It  is  a  serious  situation.  We 
must  be  alert  in  our  teaching  in  order  that 
our  children  may  escape  being  that  one 
of  these  ten  or  twenty  even  though  they 
have  a  greater  struggle,  due  to  blindness, 
which  under  natural  circumstances  causes 
extreme  nervousness  and  which  in  turn 
brings  about  emotional  disturbances,  thus 
adversely  affecting  the  physical  well- 
being. 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Indiana  Mental  Hygiene  Society 
on  April  27th,  laid  great  responsibility 
on  the  teacher  for  combating  the  factors 
which  lead  to  mental  illness.  What  can 
we,  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  do  to  channel 
our  efforts  effectively  to  help  stem,  the 
tide  of  mental  illness? 

They  are  succeeding  in  our  mental  hos- 
pitals, through  music,  in  aiding  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  in  other  hospitals  are  using 
music  in  the  surgery,  a  soothing  kind  of 
music  in  occupational  therapy,  and  as  a 
result  patients  are  asking  for  "music  lis- 
tening" programs.  Patient  participation 
brings  about  greater  individual  relaxa- 
tion and  satisfaction.  Sometimes  certain 
types  of  music  recall  pleasant  memories 
and  speed  up  recovery.  In  most  cases  it 
has  been  found  that  classical  music  is  the 
most  effective  in  obtaining  response. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
not  only  in  hospitals  but  also  in  various 
educational  groups  a  survey  shows  that 
both  patients  and  students  like  classical 
music  best,  a  smaller  percentage  prefers 
semi-classical,  and  the  smallest  percentage 
prefers  so-called  "popular  music." 

Dr.  Ira  M.  Altshuler  of  Eloise  Hospital  in 
Detroit,  says  "that  music  affects  all  cen- 
ters of  the  brain  simultaneously;  those 
concerned  with  thinking,  the  emotions, 
coordination,  equilibrium,  bodily  rhythm, 
and  creation."  "Equally  important  is  the 
effect  of  music  on  our  outlook.  It  can  dis- 
sipate the  corroding  influence  of  a  de- 
featist attitude,  of  cynicism,  foster  the  con- 
viction that  life  is  worth  living,  provid- 
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ing  of  course  that  you  keep  in  company  of 
the  great" — meaning,  "providing  of  course 
that  you  choose  the  great  in  music." 
Everyone  is  subjected  to  this  influence  in 
his  daily  life  and  if  anyone  doubts  its  ef- 
fectiveness just  recall  your  evening  at  the 
movies  with  music  used  to  enhance  the 
mood  of  each  scene.  Even  the  news-reels 
have  background  music.  All  types  of  radio 
programs  use  music  constantly.  In  the 
church,  at  weddings,  funerals,  and  vari- 
ous public  meetings  music  has  its  impor- 
tant functions.  Thus  music  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  everyday  living.  No  other  art 
has  ever  done  so  much  for  the  human 
mind. 

Through  music,  we  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  a  greater  opportunity  than  any  other 
specialized  group  to  obtain  these  results 
from  music. 


Now  let  us  consider  the  talented  blind 
student  who  has  benefited  from  music 
as  a  therapy.  As.  Dr.  Menninger  says,  "if 
we  can  love" — meaning,  if  the  student  has 
a  mature,  healthy  personality,  "he  has  a 
strong  ability  to  love."  "Love  becomes  a 
total  orientation  of  this  personality  which 
can  love  humanity  in  general."  No  doubt 
few  of  our  blind  will  attain  this  goal  and 
be  able  to  combine  with  it  succesful  pro- 
fessional standards  and  the  necessary  phy- 
sical appearance  with  the  poise,  grace,  and 
assurance  it  requires.  But  those  few  would 
be  making  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
this  new  field — music  therapy — which  is 
a  growing  need.  To  be  able  to  participate 
by  performing  would  provide  a  vital  part 
of  that  great  healing  power — the  mighty 
trio:  Music,  Medicine,  Love. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

LUCILLE  MAHON,  Alabama 


Many  things  are  to  be  considered  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  one  school 
for  the  blind  with  another.  In  the  wealth- 
ier schools  we  find  splendid  modern  equip- 
ment and  an  adequate  teaching  staff.  Such 
schools  which  are  not  so  fortunate  finan- 
cially are  limited  as  to  equipment  and 
number  of  teachers.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  faculty  of  a  school  which  is  numbered 
with  the  latter  group.  We  have  a  large 
enrollment,  but  a  very  small  staff  in  our 
music  department.  My  work  includes 
teaching  of  piano  to  all  Braille  pupils  from 
the  sixth  grade  through  the  twelfth  grade 
inclusive,  teaching  of  voice,  and  directing 
and  accompanying  the  senior  chorus.  Due 
to  lack  of  time,  theory  and  harmony  must 
be  taught  in  connection  with  the  piano 
and  voice  work.  As  my  duties  cover  such 
a  wide  field,  I  have  chosen  the  very  general 
subject  "The  Importance  of  Music  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind". 

What  is  the  place  that  music  holds  in 


our  schools?  Actually  just  how  important 
do  we  consider  it?  A  superintendent  once 
expressed  himself  very  decidedly  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  our  school.  First,  came  the 
physical  education,  to  which  I  think  we  all 
agree;  second,  the  literary;  third,  the  man- 
ual; fourth  and  last,  the  music.  Inwardly, 
I  rather  resented  this  order  of  things  but 
I  obtained  some  consolation  by  telling  my- 
self that  after  all  he  had  a  very  limited 
appreciation  of  music.  But  why  make 
such  a  distinction?  All  students  are  not 
gifted  alike.  Should  not  our  various  de- 
partments be  equally  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  pupils?  Certain  phases  of 
the  physical  education  work  would  be 
very  uninteresting  without  musical  ac- 
companiment. As  a  student  and  as  a  teacn- 
er,  I  have  found  that  music  and  literature 
walked  hand  in  hand.  Very  seldom  does 
the  literary  department  present  a  pro- 
gram that  it  does  not  have  need  of  musical 
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numbers,  and  just  as  frequently,  the  aca- 
demic department  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
a  musical  program.  Occasionally  these  two 
departments  unite  in  the  presentation  of 
a  beautiful  operetta.  The  study  of  good 
music  deepens  one's  appreciation  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  just  as  truly, 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  good 
literature  aids  in  the  interpretation  of 
beautiful  music. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  imagine  a  school 
for  the  blind  entirely  deprived  of  music? 
Can  you  feature  morning  devotions  with 
no  singing  of  hymns  or  anthems  and  no 
special  musical  numbers  after  the  devo- 
tional? What  if  there  were  no  sound  of 
piano  or  vocal  practice  day  after  day  and 
instead  of  band  or  orchestra,  complete 
silence.  A  few  people  might  welcome  its 
absence,  but  I  believe  the  majority  would 
agree  that  without  music  the  school  would 
be  a  dull  place  in  which  to  work.  In  an 
institution,  music  creates  warmth,  life, 
happiness  and  spiritual  uplift. 

Sometimes  we  teachers  may  feel  that 
too  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  pro- 
grams, but  the  various  recitals  given 
throughout  the  year  are  a  wonderful  stim- 
ulous  for  our  students.  Our  president,  in 
the  interest  of  our  school,  has  inaugurated 
an  extensive  publicity  campaign.  He  pre- 
sents many  programs  before  the  various 
organizations  throughout  the  state.  In- 
variably, more  than  half  the  numbers  on 
these  programs  are  contributed  by  the 
music  department. 

The  sight-saving  work  which  has  been 
in  existence  in  our  school  for  three  years 
will,  I  feel,  prove  to  be  a  great  advantage 
to  our  department.  We  have  a  special 
teacher  for  the  sight-saving  group.  With 
specially  lighted  practice  rooms  and  stu- 
dio these  pupils  are  able  to  read  print 
music  with  comparative  ease.  Many  stu- 
dents of  the  past  might  have  done  excel- 
lent work  under  the  present  arrangement. 
In  this  connection  I  always  think  of  an 
Overbrook  friend  v/ho  had  considerable 
vision.  She  struggled  along  with  Braille 
music  for  years,  and  with  the  help  of  her 
classmates,    learning   two    or   three    com- 


positions a  year.  As  she  grew  older,  she 
became  almost  desperate  about  her  work. 
Finally,  the  year  before  graduation,  she 
asked  her  teacher  to  permit  her  to  try 
print  music.  The  teacher  reluctantly  con- 
sented. The  girl's  progress  was  amazing. 
She  had  gone  from  darkness  into  light. 
After  leaving  school, '  she  continued  the 
study  of  music,  and  now  my  friend  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  her 
state. 

Since  music  plays  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  life  of  our  schools  and  since  it  is  of 
such  great  importance  in  publicizing  our 
work,  what  does  it  mean  in  the  lives  of 
our  students  after  graduation?  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "Do  you  encourage  your 
students  to  continue  the  study  of  music 
after  leaving  school?",  the  reply  came, 
"If  they  have  exceptional  ability."  Of 
course  we  know  that  only  the  person  with 
outstanding  ability  may  do  concert  work, 
and  very  few  blind  people  reach  this  goal, 
but  generally  speaking,  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  term,  "exceptional  ability"?  How 
much  ability  should  a  pupil  possess  in 
order  to  be  encouraged  to  continue  the 
study  of  music  after  leaving  the  school  for 
the  blind.  Not  only  the  brilliant  literary 
students,  but  many  with  average  ability 
are  given  college  education.  Why  should 
not  more  of  our  music  students  receive 
similar  encouragement  and  aid?  Not  only 
the  brilliant  performers,  but  those  who 
have  a  love  for  music  and  the  ability  to 
teach  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  further  training.  None  of  my  sighted 
instructors  were  fine  performers,  yet  they 
were  excellent  teachers. 

A  teacher  of  one  of  our  schools,  feeling 
that  the  continued  study  of  music  after 
graduation  from  an  institution  is  impracti- 
cal, maintains  that  music  should  simply  be 
a  means  to  enable  a  blind  person  to  take 
his  place  in  his  community.  Music  is  one 
of  the  greatest  social  assets  which  a  per- 
son deprived  of  sight  may  possess.  With 
some,  music  is  paying  off  financially  in 
their  home  towns.  A  former  student  of  our 
school,  a  successful  teacher  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, is  earning  more  money  than  many 
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instructors  in  schools  for  the  blind.  After 
leaving  us  she  studied  in  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory. 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  own  life,  I 
shudder  to  think  that  if  I  had  been  sent 
back  to  my  own  home  town,  I  should  have 
been  a  failure.  Many  blind  people  have 
far  more  ability  than  I  possess,  but  I 
thank  God  that  my  teachers  in  my  native 
school  had  enough  faith  in  me  to  help 
me  get  to  Over-brook,  and  that  my  friends 
at  Overbrook  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  in  that  wonderful  school  and  aid- 
ed me  in  continuing  my  studies  with  fine 
teachers  of  Philadelphia.  My  going  back 
to  the  Alabama  School  as  a  teacher  opened 
to  me  a  door  of  greater  opportunity  of 
service  to  the  blind.  How  full  and  rich  has 
been  my  life  because  of  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  these  two  great  institutions. 

One  day,  after  I  had  joined  the  norm.al 
class  at  Overbrook,  my  piano  instructor 
decided  that  I  would  be  the  teacher  and 
she  the  pupil.  Before  beginning  the  lesson 
I  asked,  "Will  you  be  a  blind  or  a  sighted 
student?"  She  thought  the  question  a  good 
one  and  decided  to  be  a  sighted  pupil. 
I  have  thought  of  this  incident  many  times 
and  have  wondered  why,  in  our  normal 
classes,  our  students  are  trained  to  teach 
only  the  sighted.  Last  year,  due  to  lack 
of  funds,  there  was  no  music  teacher  ai 
our  school  for  Negro  Blind.  Two  of  our 
girls  gave  a  little  of  their  time  to  teach 
some  of  these  students.  This  experience 
created  in  them  a  great  desire  to  teach 
the  blind.  In  the  music  departments  of 
our  schools  both  blind  and  sighted  teachers 
should  be  employed. 

In  many  of  our  schools  teachers  are  so 
few,  and  schedules  are  so  crowded  that  it 
is  impossible  for  pupils  to  specialize  in 
music.  Deserving  pupils  should  be  given 
this  opportunity.  Since  a  conservatory 
education  is  so  expensive,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  student  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 


rehabilitation  department  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  training. 

The  home  teaching  course  which  has 
been  established  at  Overbrook  is  a  great 
forward  step  in  work  for  the  blind.  What 
a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  one  of  our 
great  institutions,  which  is  located  in  a 
large  city  where  musical  advantages 
might  be  enjoyed,  would  establish  a  train- 
ing school  where  music  students  from  the 
various  states  of  the  union  might  go  for 
special  training!  Here,  pupils  would  have 
the  time  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  great  art,  and  to 
take  the  much  needed  normal  course 
which  would  equip  them  to  teach  both  the 
blind  and  the  sighted. 

After  a  student  is  thus  equipped,  he 
should  receive  help,  if  it  is  needed,  in 
obtaining  a  position.  Whether  it  be  the 
task  of  working  up  a  class  of  sighted  pupils 
in  his  home  town  or  of  securing  a  position 
as  church  organist,  of  obtaining  work  as 
a  member  of  an  orchestra,  or  of  locating 
a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  the  right  kind  of  assistance  would 
do  much  to  help  him  find  work  and  realize 
a  great  ambition. 

To  those  who  are  dubious  as  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  blind  to  teach  their  fellow 
blind,  let  me  say  that  in  all  my  years  of 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  an  institution, 
I  have  taught  sighted  students  at  home.  I 
have  found  that  the  problems  that  con- 
front a  blind  person  in  teaching  the  sight- 
ed are  just  as  great  as  those  which  he 
faces  in  teaching  the  blind. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  prompted 
by  the  burning  desire  to  see  the  blind 
gain  a  greater  and  a  more  well-deserved 
recognition  in  the  field  of  music;  be  train- 
ed to  interpret  with  greater  perfection  the 
art  which  knows  no  boundaries,  and  whose 
language  is  universal —  that  art  which 
Weber  describes  in  just  one  sentence: 
"Music  is  Love  itself!". 
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HOW  MAY  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  BE  MADE  FUNCTIONAL 

JOHN  MELDRUM,  Oklahoma 


In  selecting  this  subject  for  discussion, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  emphasize  the  primary 
objective  of  all  education  and  to  apply  it 
specifically  to  the  field  of  music  education 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  objective  is 
functionalism. 

We  claim  no  degree  of  originality  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  this  approach. 
All  modern  teaching  methods  stem  from  a 
realization  of  its  necessity.  In  fact,  it  often 
appears  to  us  that  such  methods  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  make  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music  of  those  who  could  far 
better  serve  themselves,  their  pocketbooks 
and  their  communities  as  plumbers  or 
bricklayers. 

Those  who  are  musically  sensitive  do 
not  require  such  methods,  and  those  who 
are  not,  learn  to  speak  a  language  whose 
meaning  remains  as  obscure  to  them  as 
that  of  the  birds  and  beasts.  Does  this  type 
of  teaching  represent  functionalism  in 
music  education?  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  antithesis  to  it,  and  we  believe  further 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  defects 
prevailing  in  many  of  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  Because  Jimmy  and  Mary  have  a 
fair  sense  of  relative  pitch  and  can  orga- 
nize a  measure  of  four  quarters  and  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  study  an  instrument,  we 
are  apt  to  continue  teaching  them  over 
a  period  of  years,  thus  diverting  their  ef- 
forts from  more  profitable  fields.  The  first 
step  then  toward  making  our  music  de- 
partments functional  should  be  to  reject, 
after  due  trial  and  testing,  such  pupils  as 
are  deemed  unable  to  profit  either  cul- 
turally or  vocationally  from  further  study. 
In  the  matter  of  testing,  we  suggest  the 
Seashore  tests,  available  on  records,  plus 
a  study  of  each  child's  I.Q.,  with  due  re- 
cognition of  the  latter's  implications  re- 
garding musical  aptitude. 

Having  selected  students  on  the  basis 
so  briefly  outlined,  our  next  problem  is 


to  choose  material  suited  to  the  needs  and 
capacity  of  each  individual.  Our  purpose 
is,  of  course,  to  develop  taste,  technique 
and  musical  expression.  The  expansion  of 
all  these  qualities  should  be  sought  in 
everything  that  is  taught.  Even  scales  or 
technical  studies,  whether  they  be  vocal 
or  instrumental,  should  and  can  be  made 
musically  expressive.  Scales  taught  with- 
out emphasis  being  placed  on  the  dynamic 
implications  involved  in  ascent  and  des- 
cent are  deprived  of  some  of  their  most 
beneficial  aids  to  musical  progress.  In 
some  instances  the  development  of  good 
taste  in  music  is  very  slow,  while  in  others 
it  seems  present  through  innate  perception. 
One  cannot  expect  those  whose  early  con- 
tact with  music  has  stemmed  from  listen- 
ing to  mountain  music  and  participating 
in  the  singing  of  gospel  hymns  to  become 
ecstatic  over  a  sonatina  by  Clementi.  The 
acquisition  of  taste  by  such  is  decidedly 
an  evolutionary  process  that  must  be  skill- 
fully guided  by  the  teacher.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  give  and  take  between  teacher 
and  pupil:  the  teacher  gives  by  assigning 
some  material  on  the  pupil's  current  ap- 
preciation level,  while  the  student  takes 
by  accepting  and  studying  music  on  a 
gradually  stepped-up  level  of  quality. 

Occasionally  a  composition  of  inferior 
worth,  but  which  meets  the  student's 
needs  in  other  respects,  may  be  used  as 
a  stepping  stone  with  surprisingly  bene- 
ficial results.  An  instance  from  our  ex- 
perience during  the  past  year  is  cited  to 
illustrate  this  point.  Two  boys  were  as- 
signed a  piano  duo  which  we  had  vowed 
never  to  teach.  It  is  musically  trite  and 
structurally  weak  but  has  grandiose  pos- 
sibilities that  we  hoped  would  appeal  to 
the  boys,  stimulate  them  to  practice,  and 
be  pleasing  to  the  audience  at  our  final 
program  of  the  year.  It  was,  we  may  as 
well  admit,  the  Rhapsody  in  D  Minor  by 
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Ralph  Federer.  Result:  The  boy  who 
played  the  first  piano  part  exhibited  fof 
the  first  time  unsuspected  ability  in  bra- 
vura octave  playing  and  developed  as- 
surance in  the  projection  of  massive 
chords  and  in  the  negotiation  of  broad 
skips  that  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
for  him.  His  ego  and  confidence  were  built 
up  by  what  seemed  to  hira  the  bigness 
of  the  work;  he  was  as  proud  of  his  ach- 
ievement as  though  he  were  performing 
a  concerto  by  Beethoven  or  Tschaikowsky. 
(The  piece  is  largely  reminiscent  of  both.) 
The  other  boy,  whose  taste  is  simpler  but 
more  profound,  developed  a  sense  of  poise 
and  poetic  understanding  never  before  dis- 
cernible in  his  work.  In  their  public  per- 
formances and  in  a  recording  of  the  piece, 
the  boys  both  showed  an  appreciation  of 
ensemble  playing  and  savoir  faire  that 
made  their  accomplishment  highly  satis- 
factory both  to  the  public  and  to  them- 
selves. Truly  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
functional  project,  worthy  of  the  efforts 
of  all  concerned. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  benefit  blind  piano  students 
gain  through  exercises  in  and  application 
of  contact  playing.  This  type  of  approach 
is  so  well  known  and  understood  today 
that  we  feel  no  further  amplification  of 
the  subject  is  necessary  here. 

Teaching  the  techniques  of  memorizing 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  our  work.  How  to  discern  from 
the  Braille  text  the  melody  and  phrase 
line,  recurrent  figures  both  in  sequence 
and  otherwise,  chord  progressions,  har- 
monic variations,  etc.,  must  actually  be 
taught.  The  talented  student  will  readily 
acquire  this  ability  m  spite  of  our  present 
Braille  systems.  We  feel,  though  many 
will  doubtless  disagree,  that  bar  by  bar 
and  bar  over  bar  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  this  type  of  memorizing. 
To  obtain  an  over-all  picture  of  even  a 
moderately  elementary  composition  print- 
ed in  either  of  these  styles  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  ordinary  elementary  or  high 
school  student  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
Personally,  we  prefer  the  old  paragraph 


style,  set  up  in  8-  or  16-measure  gi'oups, 
with  intervals  read  upward  in  both  treble 
and  bass.  Furthermore  pieces  should  be 
outlined  and  played  through  for  students, 
when  assigned.  To  refuse  this  help  is  to 
add  an  extra  difficulty  to  the  already 
doubly  handicapped  student.  To  refuse  to 
play  through  a  newly  assigned  piece  is  not 
only  an  unmusical  approach,  but  it  denies 
to  the  blind  or  partially  seeing  student 
the  opportunity  to  sense  in  advance  the 
style  and  structure  of  the  piece  he  is  about 
to  learn.  Everyone  knows  that  the  intelli- 
gent seeing  student  sightreads  a  new 
composition  several  times  before  attempt- 
ing to  memorize  it.  Thus,  he  learns  to 
memorize  by  absorption  and  develops  the 
ability  to  learn  phrasewise. 

Practical  experience  in  various  types 
of  accompanying  as  well  as  in  other  phases 
of  ensemble  work  is  invaluable  to  our 
pupils.  A  teacher-training  course  where 
pupils  instruct  sighted  students,  under 
supervision,  has  proved  valuable  at  the 
Oklahoma  school. 

With  the  introduction  of  sightsaving 
classes  in  residential  schools,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  teach  music  from  the 
staff  in  many  instances.  Since  such  stu- 
dents have  often  been  brought  up  on 
Braille  notation,  and  since  a  knowledge 
of  the  staff  is  imperative  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach  the  seeing,  we  should  like 
to  see  a  text  on  staff  notation  made  avail- 
able in  Braille.  Manual  of  the  Staff  Nota- 
tion in  Music  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner  is 
excellent  to  demonstrate  notation  usage 
in  tactile  form,  but  we  need  something 
more  fundamental,  more  in  detail.  True, 
many  modern  boks  prepared  for  study  of 
the  piano,  contain  sections  on  the  staff, 
but  what  we  have  in  mind  is  a  text  dealing 
in  staff  notation  as  applied  to  all  phases 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  At  pre- 
sent writing,  we  know  of  no  such  text  but 
would  like  to  see  the  matter  discussed 
and  suggestions  made  by  any  who  have 
in  mind  a  text  they  could  recommend  for 
this  purpose. 

We  should  also  like  to  see  a  course  in 
musicianship    made    available    in    Braille 
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for  use  in  the  elementary  grades.  Miss 
Grace  Towsley,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  has  developed  such  a  course  and 
has  used  it  in  that  school  with  consider- 
able success  for  many  years.  We  have  been 
permitted  to  examine  it  and  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  it  for 
publication  in  Braille  at  the  American 
Printing  House. 

Speaking  of  texts,  we  wish  here  to  en- 
dorse Mr.  Rodenberg's  resolution  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  present  convention, 
would  result  in  the  appointment  of  a  1950 
committee  on  music  Braille.  The  purposes 
of  the  committee  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  resolution  and  need  not  be  restated 
here.  We  probably  all  agree  that  the  1925 
key  to  music  Braille  should  be  re-edited 
and  amended  and  that  the  Mayhew  sys- 
tem of  simplified  music  Braille  deserves 
careful  study  and  should  probably  be  made 
the  subject  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  as  to 
how  the  teaching  of  music  theory  may  be 


made  functional.  We  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  keyboard  harmony  is  far  more  bene- 
ficial to  blind  students  than  written  har- 
mony and  try  to  blend  these  two  methods 
with  emphasis  on  the  former.  The  appreci- 
ation aspect  of  music  history  seems  far 
more  important  to  us  than  emphasis  on 
facutal  material  such  as  dates,  biographies, 
etc.  Our  time  to  teach  these  courses  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  we  should  delete 
from  them  excessive  material  that  can  and 
should  be  read  and  studied  later  during 
college  or  conservatory  days.  The  broad- 
ening of  the  musical  horizon  and  per- 
spective in  our  students  should  be  the 
primary  objective  in  all  that  we  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  cover  all 
aspects  of  this  subject  in  a  paper  such  as 
this.  If  we  have  said  anything  that  is 
suggestive  or  provocative,  we  have  ac- 
complished our  predetermined  purpose. 
Finally,  our  music  departments  must  be 
productive!  Present  day  economics  de- 
mand it,  our  consciences  insist  upon  it  and, 
above  all^  our  students  are  entitled  to  no 
less. 


MUSIC,  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

ELEANOR  W.  THAYER,  Perkins  Institution 


The  general  objective  of  music  teach- 
ing from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
elementary  grades  is  to  develop  the  child's 
immature,  natural,  and  original  interest 
in  rhythm  and  tonality  into  a  true  love  of 
good  music  based  upon  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  music's 
moods,  form,  and  notation.  The  little  child 
in  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  through 
singing,  can  reproduce  a  song  and  feel 
beauty  and  joy  through  reproducing  beau- 
tiful melodies.  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that 
a  child  can  be  taught  music  before  he  has 
experienced  it. 

With  the  following:  good  equipment,  a 
satisfactory,  airy,  uncrowded  room,  com- 


fortable seats,  a  piano,  an  abundance  of 
song  material  such  as  the  Crowninshieid 
songs  and  rhythms,  the  C.  C.  Birchard's 
"A  Singing  School"  Series,  the  Concord 
Series'  140  Folk  Songs  and  A  Book  of 
Songs  for  Unison  and  Pari  Singing  for 
Grades  4,  5,  and  6  in  ink  print  and  braille, 
Rhythm  Band  equipment,  a  victrola  with 
78  and  33  Vs  speeds,  a  large  collection  of 
records  such  as  the  RCA  Victor  Record 
Library  for  Elementary  Schools,  the  Talk- 
ing Book  editions  of  the  Wheeler  and  Deu- 
cher  books  of  composers'  lives  for  children, 
the  Kinscella  Readers,  and  other  books 
of  music  history  and  musical  interest  in 
braille,  the  specific  objectives  listed  below 
can  serve   as  our  aims  of  attainment  in 
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music  from  the  kindergarten  through  tlie 
sixth  grade. 

1.  Consciousness  and  desire  of  the 
children  in  developing  light,  smooth, 
expressive,  spontaneous  singing 
along  with  the  growing  ability  to 
sing  in  tune  with  a  satisfying,  clear, 
pleasing  tone. 

2.  Freedom  of  self-expression  through 
bodily  interpretation  of  rhythm  witii 
conformable  growth  in  response  to 
graduations  of  tempo,  moods,  rhy- 
thmic figures,  dynamics  and  pat- 
terns. 

3.  Differentiation  of  tonal  qualities  of 
voices  and  instruments  with  an  in- 
creasing apprehension  of  tone  color 
for  the  expression  of  emotions  and 
moods. 

4.  Growth  in  ability  to  sing  two  part 
songs  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
blending  and  balancing  of  parts. 

5.  Discovery  of  details  of  repetition, 
rhythmic  pattern,  sequence,  imita- 
tion, variation,  and  other  aspects  of 
form. 

6.  Ability  to  reproduce  with  the  voice 
correct  pitches,  rhythms,  tempos, 
and  dynamics  read  by  the  fingers. 

7.  Gradual  development  of  taste  for 
better  music  rather  than  the  poorer, 
cheaper  music:  growth  in  desire  to 
sing,  play,  and  listen  to  better 
music  outside  of  school. 

8.  Creative  ability  dependent  on  the 
innate  ability  of  the  individual  child. 

9.  A  growing  repertoire  of  folk  songs 
and  standard  home  and  community 
type  of  songs  worthy  of  a  permanent 
repertoire. 

10.  Provision  for  building  toward  the 
future  by  supplying  a  rich  back- 
ground of  standard  instrumental, 
orchestral,  and  vocal  compositions 
through  repeated  hearings  which  be- 
come familiar  and  are  enjoyed  be- 
cause of  the  study  of  folk  song 
characteristics  and  the  study  of  the 
lives  of  composers,  the  moods  and 
structure  of  music. 


At  Perkins  with  two  thirty  minute 
singing  periods  for  the  kindergarten,  and 
four  thirty  minute  singing  periods  for  the 
grade  classes  in  the  Lower  School,  we  at- 
tempt to  achieve  these  objectives  with  our 
boys  and  girls.  Since  all  children  are  in- 
terested in  tone,  we  begin  our  work  with 
that  aspect  of  music  rather  than  with 
rhythm.  We  try  to  teach  the  child  to  use 
his  singing  voice  to  produce  as  lovely  and 
as  true  tone  as  possible.  In  the  kindergar- 
ten and  first  grades,  songs  are  learned 
through  spontaneous  imitation  and  rote 
learning.  Song  material  is  presented  which 
stimulates  interest,  possesses  melody  with 
in  an  easy  range  with  well  defined  simple 
rhythms,  good  structure  and  suitable  ac- 
companiment. The  spirit  of  eagerness  to 
sit  tall  and  stand  tall,  and  freeing  physical 
motion  helps  to  produce  good  tone.  Singing 
call  games  are  of  great  value  for  the  mono- 
tone and  the  poor  tonal  singer.  Our  sec- 
ond grade  learns  its  music  by  rote  during 
the  first  term.  After  Christmas  this  grade 
is  ready  to  read  folk  songs  with  notation 
and  words.  Our  third  grade  was  ready  to 
read  their  words  of  songs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  term.  All  our  words  are 
in  Grade  11/2  Braille,  but,  if  our  material 
had  been  in  Grade  2  Braille,  they  could 
have  read  words  in  Grade  2  Braille  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term.  Our  chorus 
group  consists  of  grades  4,  5,  and  6  boys 
and  girls.  This  first  year  of  experiment  m 
reading  songs  in  notation  and  words  has 
worked  out  very  well  and  our  pupils  are 
ready  to  go  into  the  Upper  School  chorus 
group  to  read  difficult  material  other  than 
the  folk  song  type.  In  1949  the  chorus 
acted  and  sang  the  operetta  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  in  three  public  performances,  and 
presented  "Rumpelstiltzkin"  the  previous 
year.  We  have  done  unison,  two  and  three 
part  singing  in  major  and  minor  modes  in 
this  group  of  thirty  children,  during  the 
last  two  terms  of  the  school  year  since  our 
first  term  is  spent  preparing  for  a  Foun- 
der's Day  program,  hymns  for  our  Lower 
School  Assembly  programs  given  twice  a 
week,  and  for  the  annual  public  Christmas 
Concerts    at   which   Ihey   sing   folk   song 
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carols,  anthems,  and  antiphonal  anthems 
with  the  Upper  School  Chorus. 

Self  expression  through  rhythm  helps 
to  free  children,  and,  by  careful  training 
in  listening  to  music,  children  learn  to 
make  appropriate  bodily  response  to  tem- 
po, pulse,  rhythmic  patterns,  dynamics 
and  moods.  Since  our  kindergarten,  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  groups  are  separ- 
ate musical  groups,  we  are  able  to  do 
rhythmic  work.  Clapping,  marching,  skip- 
ping, running,  galloping,  gradations  of 
tempo,  and  changes  of  activity  give  the 
child  coordination  through  physical  move- 
ment to  what  the  ear  has  heard.  Our 
kindergarten  teachers  have  rhythm  bands 
in  their  class  rooms  and  we  do  not  carry 
on  this  type  of  rhythm  work  after  the 
kindergarten  year.  Since  grades  4,  5,  and 
6  meet  as  one  large  group,  we  are  unable 
to  carry  out  the  program  of  bodily  res- 
ponse to  music. 

The  radio,  the  bands,  the  orchestras, 
victrola  recordings  such  as  "Tubby  the 
Tuba",  "Rusty  in  Orchestraville",  "Peter 
and  the  Wolf",  "The  Nutcracker  Suite", 
the  RCA  Viclor  Record  Library  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  symphonies  and  many 
other  records,  the  hearing  of  such  instru- 
ments as  our  Upper  School  music  pupils 
play,  attending  concerts  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  recitals,  help  our  Lower 
School  children  to  appreciate  the  tonal 
qualities  of  voices  and  instruments  and 
understand  the  emotions  and  moods  which 
they  express.  All  these  things  provide  a 
worthwhile  listening  program,  too,  that 
meets  the  needs  of  a  variety  of  purposes 
of  listening  to  master  pieces. 

In  these  early  grades  children  readily 
recognize  phrases  and  their  repetition, 
rhythmic  patterns,  sequence,  binary  and 
ternary  form  although  we  may  not  call 
them  by  such  formal  names.  Pupils  able  to 
read  notation  delight  in  discovering  these 
fine  points  of  music.  Folk  songs  and  re- 
cordings are  used  to  illustrate  these  de- 
tails. 

Our  music  braille  reading  program  be- 
gan this  past  year  for  the  first  time  with 
the    second    grade,   although   for    several 


years  we  have  begun  it  in  the  third  grade. 
Two  added  special  periods  were  assigned, 
separately,  to  the  second  and  third  grades. 
A  spirit  of  "this  is  fun'  prevailed.  The 
transition  from  a  running  note  to  eighth 
note,  a  walking  note  to  a  quarter  note,  a 
step-bend  note  to  a  half  note,  a  step-ep-ep- 
ep  note  to  a  whole  note  was  very  simple 
since  they  had  stepped  or  clapped  them 
in  the  first  grade.  The  scales  and  note 
values  were  learned  orally  by  numbering 
in  rhythm  the  dots  of  each  note.  Simple 
exercises  in  2-4,  3-4,  and  4-4  time,  one 
and  two  sharps  and  one  and  two  flats  were 
read  and  then  the  children  transferred 
to  braille  folk  song  books  and  made 
rapid  strides  in  what  was  anticipated  as  a 
difficult  process.  The  notation  reading 
program  is  also  continued  in  solfege  classes 
two  periods  each  week  above  the  third 
grade  in  addition  to  piano  lessons  for  boys 
and  girls  of  these  same  grades. 

In  all  our  schools  one  of  our  main  ob- 
jectives should  be  the  development  of  taste 
in  performance  and  composition.  Child- 
ren in  the  younger  grades  are  pliable,  easy 
to  mould,  and  can  be  led  to  develop  good 
artistic  taste.  The  singing  of  groups  of 
children  and  the  performance  of  players 
may  be  commended,  while  poor  singing 
or  playing  of  others  may  be  criticized  with 
the  teacher  pointing  out  the  good  or  poor 
points,  what  is  wrong,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  beauty  of  artistic  perform- 
ance. Children  will  thus  recognize  and 
look  for  the  better  qualities  of  music  and 
develop  the  desire  to  sing,  to  play,  and  to 
listen  to  better  music. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  find  child- 
ren in  our  Lower  School  with  the  innate 
ability  to  create  music.  If  such  a  child 
has  the  ability,  he  or  she  is  given  indivi- 
dual attention  and  assistance  by  teachers 
of  harmony  in  our  Upper  School  music  de- 
partment. 

Our  children  are  often  invited  to  parties 
or  social  gatherings  outside  of  the  school, 
and,  for  this  reason,  we  teach  a  certain 
repertoire  of  folk  songs,  and  standard 
home  and  community  type  of  songs, 
hymns,  and  Christmas  carols  which  they 
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may  sing  with  others,  or  others  from 
sighted  schools  may  sing  with  us  when 
visiting  our  classrooms  and  cottages. 

Through  the  singing  of  beautiful  songs 
and  folk  songs,  through  training  the  ear 
and   awakening   a   taste   for   good   music, 


through  learning  how  to  listen  intelligent- 
ly, through  melodies,  rhythms,  harmonies, 
form,  style,  tonal  qualities,  and,  through 
the  child's  personal  experience  with  good 
music,  we  endeavor  to  provide  our  child- 
ren with  a  good  beginning  musical  edu- 
cation. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  IN  THE  BATAVIA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GRACE  T.   TOWSLEY,   and  MURIEL  K.  MOONEY,  Batavia 


Tlie  musicianship  course  for  children  at 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  feeling  that  the 
short  amount  of  time  allowed  for  lessons 
each  week  was  not  ample  to  cover  all 
the  information  which  each  student  should 
have  in  order,  not  only  to  play  the  music 
he  was  learning,  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, to  xtnderstand  it.  A  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  music,  how  it  is  put  to- 
gether, and  why,  is  as  important  to  in- 
telligent performiance  as  mastery  of  the 
technical  skill  involved. 

Two  of  our  music  teachers  spent  many 
evenings  one  winter  formulating  the 
course  (since  revamped  as  experience  has 
guided  us)  using  as  a  background  the 
course  for  children  by  Dr.  Yorke  Trotter. 
The  Anglea  Diller  First  Theory  Book,  also, 
has  some  valuable  ideas  which,  along 
with  some  of  our  own,  has  resulted  in  the 
present  set-up  which  we  have  used  for 
fifteen  years.  Classes  meet  for  two  twen- 
ty-five minute  periods  per  week  during 
elementary  grades  three  to  six. 

All  children  at  the  third  grade  level  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  newly  enrolled 
students  are  placed  in  the  elementary 
class  which  we  call  Musicianship  I.  There 
we  take  up  the  elements  of  music  such 
as  rhythm,  ear -training,  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille  music,  scales  and  triads. 
At  first  we  learn  to  recognize,  count,  and 
clap  two-four,  three-four,  and  four-four 
time,  the  note  values — quarter,  half, 
whole,  then  a  group  of  two  eighths  or 
four  sixteenths,  and,  if  the  class  is  ready, 


the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth  combina- 
tion. They  learn  that  music  must  have 
not  only  time  but  shape,  and  are  taught 
to  think  in  phrases  which  question  and 
answer  each  other.  The  musical  alphabet, 
finding  the  white  keys  on  the  keyboard, 
then  writing  the  seven  music  letters  on 
pegboards  in  different  note  values  from 
eighth  to  whole  are  introduced.  Writing 
is  done  on  pegboards  at  first  because  of 
ease  in  making  corrections. 

Ear  training  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
of  recognizing  the  relationship  of  two 
pitches;  the  second  being  higher  or  lower 
than  the  first.  Next  the  intervals  of  the 
major  scale  are  presented,  contrasting 
only  the  second  and  third,  then  seventh 
and  octave,  later  adding  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth,  in  that  order.  I  usually  play 
these  notes  singly  then  together  so  that 
those  with  less  acute  ears  can  hear  the 
size  of  the  interval  first,  then  the  interval 
as  it  sounds  with  notes  together.  With  the 
better  classes  we  find  it  fun  to  have  the 
students  pitch  the  second  note  after  I 
hum  a  fundamental  and  call  for  any  in- 
terval. Beginning  with  little  four  or  five 
note  melodies  consisting  of  little  ups  and 
downs  and  twists  of  melody,  we  advance 
to  short  four  measure  melodies  contain- 
ing scale  line  figures  and  a  skip  or  two 
(none  larger  than  a  third)  for  the  class 
to  recognize  and  name  the  notes. 

We  learn  the  most  commonly  used 
music  terms  such  as  piano,  forte,  cres- 
cendo, diminuendo,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  a  few  major  scales  and  triads. 
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Until  our  elementary  grade  school  music 
program  was  completed  ten  years  ago  we 
also  used  to  do  some  sight  reading  in  these 
classes,  but  that  is  now  covered  in  the 
singing  class. 

All  students  are  required  to  have  at  least 
one-half  year  of  musicianship  before  thoy 
begin  the  study  of  an  insti-ument.  This 
system  has  been  very  helpful  at  beginning 
instrumental  lessons  and  takes  the  place 
ot  an  aptitude  test  in  ascertaining  those 
to  be  given  instrumental  lessons  and  m 
determining  which  instrument  is  most 
suitable  for  their  abilities.  Those  complete- 
ly failing  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  are 
dropped  from  further  musicianship.  They 
will  continue  with  their  grade  music 
classes  where  the  work  is  less  technical. 
In  the  second  year,  more  difficult  rhy- 
thmic patterns  are  introduced  such  as  the 
dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  six-eight 
time  using  six  eighths,  two  dotted  quar- 
ters, quarter-eighth-quarter-eighth,  and 
dotted  half  to  fill  individual  measures. 
We  begin  to  let  students  originate  their 
own  four  measure  rhythmic  patterns.  Ear 
training  includes  the  minor  as  well  as  the 
major  mode  and  an  occasional  skip  to  a 
fourth  or  fifth  is  used  in  melodies,  es- 
pecially where  they  follow  a  chord  line. 
We  complete  all  of  the  major  scales  and 
major  and  minor  triads,  and  begin  a  few 
minor  scales  in  pure,  harmonic  and  melo- 
dic forms.  We  learn  a  few  more  music 
terms  such  as  the  tempo  indications  at 
the  beginning  of  a  piece — Moderate,  Alle- 
gro, etc.,  also,  more  difficult  chromatic 
signs  (double  sharp,  double  flat)  and  dis- 
cuss enharmonic  change.  The  study  of  one 
or  two  composers  is  begun,  Mozart  usual- 
ly being  the  first. 

During  the  third  year,  work  is  con- 
tinued along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  sec- 
ond year  and  we  begin  very  simple  key- 
board harmony,  at  first  playing  only  iso- 
lated chords  in  four  parts  such  as  the  F 
chord,  or  any  chord  on  a  white  key,  in 
closed  and  open  positions,  then  with  third 
or  fifth  in  the  soprano — in  major  and 
minor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
combine  two  chords  to  form  a  IV-I  or  V-I 


cadence,  a  combination  which  they  have 
been  hearing  throughout  the  year  in  their 
ear  training.  We  also  begin  to  scan  a 
couplet  of  verse  to  discover  its  meter  and 
set  it  to  rhythm. 

Melodic  dictation  is  written  instead  of 
being  oral^  and  the  same  system  is  used  as 
our  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  re- 
quires of  high  school  students  in  rudi- 
ments. The  key  is  named  (not  the  mode) 
and  the  speed  of  the  unit  note,  after  which 
the  melody  is  played  five  times  allowing 
time  after  each  playing  for  the  student 
to  write  the  signature  and  add  as  much  as 
he  can  remember  of  the  melody.  Melodies 
must  be  not  more  than  four  measures  in 
length  and  quite  simple  in  rhythm.  We  use 
any  of  the  rhythmic  groups  which  we 
have  been  clapping,  but  only  one  or  two 
such  groups  in  any  one  melody.  The  trip- 
let of  eighths  and  perhaps  eighth-two  six- 
teenths, or  eighth-quarter-eighth,  are  add- 
ed during  the  year.  We  complete  learning 
all  of  the  minor  scales  and  learn  the  names 
of  the  scale  degrees  (tonic,  dominant,  etc.) 
and  the  differences  between  a  chromatic 
and  diatonic  half-step.  The  study  of  one 
composer  each  quarter  of  the  year  gives  a 
welcome  respite  from  the  more  routine 
work  of  the  other  class  periods. 

Fourth  year  musicianship  continues  the 
work  of  the  preceding  grades  on  a  more 
advanced  level.  In  ear  training  we  add  re- 
cognition of  the  tonic,  subdominant,  and 
dominant  chords  and  dominant  seventh 
when  played  in  simple  chord  progressions 
of  four  to  eight  measure  duration.  Key- 
board harmony  includes  playing  these 
same  chords.  At  first  we  use  only  I-IV-V-I 
or  I-IV-I-V-I.  Then  we  change  the  second 
last  chord  to  the  dominant  seventh  by 
adding  the  seventh.  Some  classes  progress 
to  the  use  of  the  second  inversion  tonic 
chord  at  the  final  cadence,  and  the  II 
chord.  We  play  a  simple  familiar  melody 
(Jingle  Belle,  The  Swanee  River)  which 
we  can  harmonize  by  the  same  fundament- 
al chords  and  play  the  melody  with  the 
right  hand  while  playing  just  the  triads 
in  suitable  places  with  the  left  hand.  The 
object  here  is  to  develop  a  feeling  for  the 
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change  of  harmony  rather  than  any  musi- 
cal effect.  The  class  harmonizes  at  the 
keyboard  in  four  parts  (two  notes  in  each 
hani)  a  simple  melody  such  as  c-d-e-f-e- 
d-c  or  c-b-c-d-e-f-e-e-d-c. 

We  go  into  the  subject  of  form  to  the 
extent  of  examining  folk  tunes  for  repe- 
tition or  variety  of  phrases,  then  advance 
to  Three  Part  Song  Form,  Minuet  and 
Trio,  Rondo,  Theme  and  Variations,  and 
sometimes  Sonata  Form. 

The  formation  of  intervals — major  and 
minor,  perfect,  augmented  and  diminished 
on  any  note  takes  some  of  our  attention; 
and  we  extend  the  scanning  of  couplets 
cl  poetry  for  rhythm  into  first  rhythm, 
and  when  that  has  been  accomplished,  into 
melody. 

All  of  this  iniormation  is  given  simply, 
directly,  and  strictly  on  the  child  level, 
omitting  many  details  and  rules  which 
would  engage  the  attention  of  the  high 
school  student.  New  material  is  introduced 
very  gradually  and  there  is  much  repeti- 
tion, but  in  reviewing  we  try  to  use  dif- 
ferent approaches  from  time  to  time  in 
order  that  the  interest  of  the  students  may 
be   kept  alive. 

We  correlate  our  grade  music  and  mu.si- 
cianship  programs  whenever  possible.  As 
an  example  of  this,  we  try  to  begin  the 
learning  of  the  music  letters  at  the  same 
time  in  both  third  grade  music  classes. 
Most  of  the  time  in  musicianship  is  spent 
in  writing,  while  the  majority  of  the  time 
in  singing  class  is  spent  in  reading.  Key 
signatures,  key  or  tonic  chords,  scanning 
and  tapping  rhythms  in  the  singing  class 
all  duplicate  and  emphasize  the  learning 
of  scales,  triads  and  clapping  of  rhythms 
in  musicianship,  but  with  a  different  ap- 
proach. Fortunately,  the  two  teachers 
having  charge  of  our  elementary  singing 
and  theory  classes  have  worked  sympa- 
thetically with  each  other  in  developing 
our  elementary  school  music  program;  a 
program  which,  we  believe,  affords  the 
music  student  a  background  of  funda- 
mentals which  is  invaluable  to  his  musical 
progress. 


During  the  past  ten  years  the  New  York 
State  School  has  had  regularly  scheduled 
music  classes  from  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade.  Each  grade  has 
a  daily  period  of  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
beginning  in  the  third  grade  the  classes 
come  to  the  music  room. 

The  singing  of  the  kindergarten,  first, 
and  second  grades  is  done  completely  by 
rote  with  emphasis  on  ryhthmic  develop- 
ment, good  singing  habits  and  enthusiasm 
and  enjoyment  for  the  music.  The  third 
grade  students  begin  music  reading  and 
branch  into  more  difficult  rote  singing. 
Most  sixth  grade  classes  do  simple  two 
part  work,  both  read  and  rote. 

The  program  of  the  general  music  class 
is  flexible,  but  over  a  period  of  time 
amounts  to  two  periods  a  week  to  reading, 
two  to  rote  singing  and  one  to  an  ap- 
preciation type  lesson.  Each  class  usually 
has  one  project  which  extends  through 
the  year.  Currently  one  grade  is  studying 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  They 
read  and  talk  about  them,  see  them,  and 
hear  them  as  played  by  demonstrations 
of  instrumental  students  or  records.  Others 
are  studying  various  composers  and  musi- 
cians. One  class  is  gaining  an  insight  in 
the  chronological  development  of  music 
by  making  a  very  simple  study  of  music 
history. 

Early  m  the  third  grade  we  introduce 
notes  on  peg  boards,  first  in  scales,  then 
broken  triads  and  finally  phrases  of  songs 
which  we  then  read  from  music.  At  the 
same  time,  these  students  are  beginning 
their  musicianship  classes  where  they  are 
working  for  pitch  and  rhythmic  discrimi- 
nation, branching  into  note  values,  tiine 
signatures,  ear  training,  and  simple  key- 
board harmony.  The  two  teachers  try 
to  coordinate  their  work  so  that  stress  is 
laid  on  certain  points  without  actual  dup- 
lication and  the  grade  music  gives  practi- 
cal application  to  the  theory  learned  in 
musicianship.  Both  teachers  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  coordination  which  lightens 
the  drill  work  in  both  classes. 
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When  the  notes  have  been  learned  on 
pegboards,  we  go  to  very  short  simple 
songs  following  these  general  steps: 

1.  Inspection  of  the  song,  either  indivi- 
dually or  as  a  class  activity.  This  will  in- 
clude time,  key,  a  quick  reading  of  words 
or  discussion  of  possible  content  from  the 
title.  At  this  time  the  teacher  should  lo- 
cate any  new  problem  and  take  the  neces- 
sary time  for  explanation  and  drill. 

2.  Rhythmic  scansion.  The  scansion 
should  eventually  be  done  freely  at  the 
correct  speed  for  the  song  so  the  class  can 
actually  feel  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 

3.  Study  of  the  melodic  line.  With  be- 
ginning readers  this  is  a  class  activity. 
Look  for  scale  passages,  passages  based  on 
triads,  new  intervals,  repeated  phrases  or 
parts  of  phrases.  This  sort  of  analytical 
approach  to  even  the  simplest  songs  seems 
to  be  invaluable  training  for  a  sightless 
person. 

4.  Sing  the  song  with  notes  until  tune 
is  learned.  This  may  be  checked  by  sing- 
ing with  neutral  syllable. 

5.  Study  words. 

6.  Combine  words  and  music. 

At  first  these  steps  are  completely  teach- 
er-directed. As  the  class  become  better 
acquainted  with  music  Braille  many  of 
them  are  covered  individually  and  very 
quickly.  Eventually  the  class  is  able  to 
study,  then  sing  the  notes.  To  find  this  is 
possible  seems  to  be  a  great  motivation 
.  for  every  class,  and  during  the  second  year 
of  reading  it  seems  advisable  to  give  oc- 
casional songs  where  it  is  possible. 

Of  all  the  activities  of  the  music  class, 
the  Braille  music  reading  takes  the  great- 
est amount  of  care  in  planning  and  teach- 
ing. Braille  music  reading  is  at  very  best 
laborious  and  fatiguing  due  to  the  high 
degree  of  concentration  required.  The 
young  Braille  reader  must  do  without  the 
stimulation  of  the  color  illustrations,  the 
up  and  down  of  the  music,  the  wide  and 
narrow  skip,  the  unity  between  words  and 
music.  His  reading  becomes  entirely  a  pro- 
duct of  concentrated  mental  effort,  and 
at  first  the  class  tempo  must  be  slow. 
Without  proper  planning  the  music  read- 


ing may  become  a  task  of  drudgery  with 
ensuing  lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Several  steps  may  be  taken  to  avoid 
class  fatigue  and  discouragement: 

1.  Work  should  be  done  in  short  con- 
centrated periods,  having  definite  objec- 
tives, understood  by  the  students,  which 
can  easily  be  attained  in  the  given  time. 

2.  New  music  material  should  contain 
only  one  new  problem  so  this  may  be  iso- 
lated and  mastered  without  distraction 
from  other  problems. 

3.  Isolate  one  problem  to  work  on.  Teach 
and  drill  this  giving  help,  even  rote  as- 
sistance, on  other  problems  so  as  not  to 
lose   class  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  various  problems  should  be  intro- 
duced so  slowly  that  the  students  keep  a 
feeling  of  mastery  and  success. 

5.  Some  initial  practice  in  simultaneous 
reading  and  singing  may  be  gained  by  hav- 
ing the  student  follow  the  words  of  rote 
songs  they  are  learning. 

6.  Although  reading  skill  must  be  at- 
tained before  pitches  can  be  sung,  pi'e- 
paratory  rote  drills  can  be  used  so  that 
the  skills  can  be  drilled  simultaneously. 
This  drilling  should  be  done  both  by  num- 
bers and  pitch  names. 

It  is  in  isolating  and  organizing  the 
various  reading  problems  for  teaching  pur- 
poses that  one  realizes  the  lack  of  any  col- 
lection of  songs  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
Foresman  Series  (already  in  Braille)  has 
particularly  charming  songs  but  does  not 
have  the  material  needed  for  our  begin- 
ning readers.  Graham's  Essential  Songs 
(used  by  many  public  schools  as  a  basic 
reader)  is  more  the  type  of  thing  we  need, 
but  its  nearly  three  hundred  songs  would 
comprise  an  unnecessarily  large  Braille 
volume  and  it  is  still  a  text  designed  pri- 
marily for  an  ink  print  reader. 

The  selection  of  songs  which  we  are 
presenting  is  a  suggested  song  book  tor 
beginning  Braille  music  readers.  The  songs 
were  chosen  from  three  different  books: 
Our  Songs  by  Armitage,  Dykema,  Pitcher 
(C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company);  Essential 
Songs  by  Percy  Graham  (American  Book 
Company);    American    Singer    Book    IL 
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Beattie,  Wilson,  Wolverton,  and  Hinga 
(American  Book  Company).  Many  of  these 
songs  have  been  used  by  our  classes, 
printed  on  separate  sheets.  We  feel  a 
great  need  for  a  book  of  this  type,  and  it 
might  be  that  there  are  enough  other 
schools  interested  to  make  it  practical  to 
publish  this  or  a  similar  collection. 

In  the  compilation  we  have  attempted  to 
make  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  Braille  music  reading. 
The  selection  was  made  with  these  points 
in  mind: 

1.  Problems  should  appear  in  good  se- 
quence for  learning. 

2.  As  much  as  possible,  each  problem 
is  isolated  for  mastery  before  ap- 
pearing with  other  new  problems. 

3.  Songs  are  short  to  avoid  fatigue  and 
discouragement    during    learning. 

4.  The  songs,  though  basically  reading 
drills,  should  be  musically  good  with 
subject  matter  of  child  interest. 

Songs  were  chosen  to  conform  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  teaching  procedure 
in  this  order: 

1.  Melodies  following  the  scale  line. 

2.  Melodies  making  use  of  the  tonic 
triad. 


3.  Melodies  involving  other  skips. 

Other  Braille  signs  are  introduced  in 
the  songs  chosen,  but  only  when  they  are 
the  only  new  problem  at  that  time.  In 
this  way  we  have  included  slurs  (for 
words),  ties,  rests,  and  the  measure  hy- 
phen. Other  signs  such  as  staccato,  accents, 
tenuto,  and  word  signs  were  not  included 
as  they  are  introduced  in  the  Foresman 
series  which  we  use  later. 

We  have  tried  various  methods  of  writ- 
ing the  songs,  but  find  the  form  used  in 
the  Foresman  First  Book  of  Songs  most 
practicable  for  the  purposes  of  the  begin- 
ning reader.  In  this  way  the  notes  are  ail 
together  and  the  child  does  not  have  the 
conflict  of  jumping  quickly  from  reading 
music  to  reading  words.  The  music  has 
been  kept  as  simple  as  possible  while  still 
retaining  essentials.  We  include  the  song 
title;  key  signature;  time  signature;  the 
music,  preceded  by  an  M  and  broken  up 
by  lines  into  short  phrases;  the  words  pre- 
ceded by  number  of  the  verse. 

By  this  method,  Braille  music  reading 
is  an  accomplished  fact  for  the  child  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  he  is  eager  to  con- 
tinue with  more  difficult  and  more  inde- 
pendent reading   in  the  following  years. 


MEETING  THE  EMOTIONAL  NEEDS  OF  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  THROUGH  GUIDANCE 


\ 


SAM  ASHCROFT,   Iowa 


The  purpose  of  guidance  is  the  optimum 
development  of  each  individual  in  the  light 
of  his  potentialities,  (i)  This  broad  defi- 
nition of  guidance  does  not  limit  the  scope 
of  the  guidance  process  to  a  concern  with 
the  guiding  of  vocational  choices  of  stu- 
dents nor  to  the  guiding  of  the  selection 
of  courses  in  terms  of  the  interests,  abili- 
ties, and  futui'e  careers  of  the  students. 
Rather,  it  concerns  itself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  child  in  the  whole  of 


his  educational  career,  for  true  guidance 
leads  to  the  focus  of  attention  on  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  learner.  (2) 

If  we  accept  this  broad  definition  of 
guidance,  it  is  necessary  for  the  guidance- 
conscious  school  to  make  provision  for 
meeting  the  needs  and  facing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  learner. 

The  intent  of  this  paper,  then,  is  to  list 
and  define  some  of  the  emotional  needs 
of    children    and    especially    of    visually 


(1)  Bar,  Burton,  Brueckner,  Supervision  p.  514. 

(2)  ibid. 
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handicapped  children,  and  to  indicate 
ways  in  which  guidance  in  its  broader 
sense  can  meet  these  needs. 

We  list  the  needs  of  children  that  our 
curriculum  serve  as:  the  need  to  develop 
saleable  skills,  the  need  to  understand  and 
be  able  to  execute  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  need  to  be  intelligent  con- 
sumers, the  need  to  understand  the  scien- 
tific method,  the  need  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  in  litrature,  art,  music,  and  nature, 
the  need  to  use  leisure  time  wisely,  the 
need  to  think  rationally,  communicate 
well,  and  to  read  and  listen  with  under- 
standing, the  need  to  develop  respect  for 
others  and  for  ethical  and  moral  values. 
(3)  However,  children  have  other  urgent 
needs.  These  other  urgent  needs  are  the 
emotional  needs,  and  it  is  in  the  right  and 
duty  of  guidance  to  do  its  share  in  help- 
ing to  meet  them. 

The  following  list  (4)  of  these  emotional 
needs  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exclusive 
one.  There  may  well  be  others.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  important: 

I.  There  is  a  need  for  affection, 
love,  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
feelings  of  security,  social  ad- 
justment and  recognition. 
II.  There  is  a  need  for  freedom  from 
fear  and  guilt. 

III.  There  is  a  need  to  know,  to  un- 
derstand, to  share  and  for  feel- 
ings of  competence  and  accom- 
plishment. 

IV.  There  is  a  need  to  be  able  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  and  realities 
of  one's  own  life. 

V.  There  is  a  need  to  experience 
curiosity  and  pleasure  and  to 
acquire  active  and  varied  int- 
erests. 
VI.  There  is  a  need  to  have  the  feel- 
ing of  being  considered  a  de- 
veloping personality. 
These  are  normal  emotiontal  needs   of 


normal  human  beings.  For  the  visually 
handicapped,  they  ai-e  even  more  urgent 
needs  because  of  the  sensory  limitations 
that  circumscribe  their  lives,  and  the  ad- 
justments they  must  make  to  these  limi- 
tations. Often  they  are  more  urgent  needs 
because  of  the  rejection  or  overprotection 
characteristic  of  their  early  home  and  fam- 
ily life. 

When  these  emotional  needs  are  unmet, 
lite  individual  personality  uses  some  men- 
tal mechanisms  to  compensate.  These 
mechanisms  can  be  classified  into  four 
main  groups.  They  are:  (5) 

1.  Aggression.  That  is,  the  personality 
strikes  out  either  physically  or  men- 
tally in  hostile  ways  such  as  nega- 
tiveness,  destructiveness,  revolt 
against  authority,  rebelliousness,  and 
other  overt  attention-getting  be- 
havior. 

2.  Submission.  The  individual  passively 
submits  in  despair,  self-pity,  compli- 
ance, yielding  meek  passivity,  day- 
dreaming, or  phantasy. 

3.  Isolation.  If  the  individual  chooses 
the  path  of  isolation,  he  withdraws, 
rejects,  becomes  indifferent,  evasive, 
or  flees   from   reality. 

4.  Psychoscma.  If  psychosoma  is  the 
chosen  path,  the  personality  converts 
its  mental  illness  into  physical  ill- 
ness and  many  symptoms  of  organic 
malfunction  may  be  evident  while  the 
organism  is  actually  in  phyiscally 
sound   condition. 

Since  the  emotional  needs  are  magnified 
in  the  visually  handicapped,  it  may  often 
be  found  that  these  mechanisms  of  com- 
pensation are  more  intensely  used. 

Whenever  these  mental  mechanisms  are 
in  operation,  there  are  symptoms  which 
may  be  obsei-ved.  Some  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  in  an  explanation  of  the  mental 
mechanisms,  but  there  are  many  others. 
Some  of  them  are  ('')  amnesia,  antagonism, 


(3)  Planning   for   American    Youth,    N.A.S.P.,    National   Education    Association. 

(4)  Adapted  from  Dr.  Robert  Flemming,  Dobbs  Ferry  Experiment.  Reported  at  New  York 
University,  from  Do's  and  Don'ts  for  Teachers,  Center  for  Research,  New  York  University,  and 
from  Fenton,  Mental  Hygiene  in  School  Practice. 

(5)  Dr.  Robert  Flemming,  Dobbs   Ferry   Experiment. 

(6)  Fenton,  Mental  Hygiene  in  School  Practice. 
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boasting,  showing  off,  bravado,  cheating, 
conceit,  crankiness,  criticalness,  cruelty, 
dominance,  lying,  nervousness,  overde- 
pendence,  over  conscientiousness,  stealing, 
sexual  problems,  timidity,  wanderlust, 
worry.  Anyone  connected  with  education 
will  recognize  these  and  add  from  their 
experience  others  that  are  common  symp- 
toms of  the  'behavior  problems'  they  en- 
counter. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper,  then,  is  that 
these  are  symptoms  of  unmet  emotional 
needs  and  that  if  these  emotional  needs 
are  met,  the  problems  that  create  those 
symptoms  will  be  hopeful  of  solution. 

What  can  we  do  then,  to  meet  the  emo- 
tional needs  of  children  and  especially  of 
visually  handicapped  children. 

We  can  create  an  atmosphere  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  meet  these  emotional 
needs  by  making  the  teachers  and  house 
parents  the  basic  unit  of  guidance  in  our 
residential  schools.  No  other  personnel 
know  the  children  better.  They  are  in  posi- 
tions to  observe  the  child  over  long  per- 
iods of  time  in  many  different  types  of 
situations.  They  are  in  positions  to  ob- 
serve how  the  child  reacts  in  the  face  of 
frustration,  praise,  blame,  cooperation, 
affection,  criticism,  and  many  other  com- 
mon occurences  in  the  life  of  a  child. 
Neither  the  counselor's  office,  the  princi- 
pal's office,  nor  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice can  offer  the  advantageous  setting  for 
guidance  that  the  dormitory  or  classroom 
offer.  Office  guidance  is  often  guidance  in 
a  vacuum. 

We  can  create  an  atmosphere  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  meet  emotional  needs 
by  giving  the  teacher  adequate  blocks  of 
time  in  which  to  observe  and  work  with 
children.  Time  in  which  to  give  love, 
affection,  security,  and  assistance.  Time 
in  which  to  hear  the  child's  problems  and 
to  give  understanding  and  sympathetic 
guidance.  By  blocks  of  time  is  meant  a 
whole  school  day  with  one  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school,  half  a  day  in  the  junior 
high  school,  and  possibly  two-period 
blocks  of  time  in  the  senior  high  school. 
We  of  the  residential  school  by  correlat- 


ing English,  spelling,  and  the  social  studies 
into  meaningful  units  of  work  cooperative- 
ly planned,  worked  through  and  evaluated 
by  teachers  and  students  together,  in  these 
longer  units  of  time,  can  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  will  provide  for  meeting  emo- 
tional needs.  We  can  eliminate  half-hourly 
'bells  that  call  students  and  teachers  to  turn 
off  their  interest  as  they  would  machines. 

We  can  meet  emotional  needs  by  main- 
taining undeviating  respect  for  the  person- 
ality of  every  child.  Never  shaming,  in- 
sulting, destructively  criticizing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others;  never  ridiculing  efforts 
or  failures;  but  rather,  capitalizing  on  even 
small  accomplishments  and  finding  the 
good  in  every  activity,  and  giving  children 
to  understand  that  they  are  never  dis- 
liked because  of  their  behavior,  but  rather 
that  the  behavior  is  disliked. 

We  can  meet  emotional  needs  by  making 
flexible  standards  to  fit  the  abilities  of 
all:  Higher  standards  than  ever  before 
for  those  who  have  greater  ability;  stand- 
ards to  fit  the  interests,  abilities,  and  po- 
tentialities of  those  who  have  less  ability; 
by  abolishing  the  single  standard  of  col- 
lege preparation  that  so  many  schools 
have  had.  We  must  realize  the  dignity  of 
all  professions  and  all  work  and  set  as  our 
goal  the  production  of  citizens  who  can 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  our 
democratic  society:  Implementation  of 
these  flexible  standards  may  take  place 
best  where  blocks  of  time  are  available. 
In  these  units  of  time,  individual  differ- 
ences must  be  studied  by  teachers.  Crea- 
tive means  of  expression  must  be  avail- 
able, and  all  must  not  be  expected  to 
limit  their  contributions  to  speaking,  writ- 
ing, or  reciting.  A  variety  of  source  ma- 
terial suited  to  the  level  of  ability  of  the 
learner  must  be  provided.  There  must  be  a 
permissive  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 
Field  trips,  excursions,  audio  and  visual 
aids,  outside  speakers,  and  all  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  the  community 
must  be  used  as  sources  of  information  so 
that  these  more  flexible  standards  may 
have  meaning  for  all  students. 
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We  can  foster  this  mentally  hygienic 
atmosphere  in  schools  if  we  will  revise 
our  out-dated  theories  of  tests,  marks, 
recitations,  and  homework.  We  must  place 
the  premium  not  on  competition  against 
one's  neighbor,  but  on  personal  progress 
and  growth;  not  to  be  content  just  to  be 
better  than  the  next  fellow,  but  to  con- 
stantly improve  oneself  without  regard  to 
the  particular  attainments  of  others  ex- 
cept as  inspiration  to  self  betterment.  In 
classes  where  students  with  many  varia- 
tions in  vision  and  mental  ability  work 
side  by  side,  as  they  often  do  in  our 
schools,  competition  has  even  less  meanmg 
than  it  might  in  more  homogeneous  situ- 
ations. 

We  can  help  ourselves  to  meet  the  emo- 
tional needs  of  children  by  careful  indivi- 
dual study  of  each  child.  This  implies  the 
use  of  all  the  sources  of  information 
available  to  us;  by  intelligence  tests, 
achievement  tests,  personality  inventories, 
aptitude  tests,  conferences  with  parents 
and  interested  adults,  anecdotal  records 
by  teachers,  houseparents,  and  other  per- 
sonnel. The  doctor,  nurse,  and  dentist  and 
their  medical  records  provide  a  rich  source 
of  material  for  understanding  the  needs 
of  children.  Information  about  birth  and 
the  pre-school  years  is  valuable  as  a 
source  of  understanding.  These  records 
must  be  accumulated  carefully  over  the 
years,  and  they  must  be  used  to  interpret 
the  child  to  all  of  the  personnel,  not  merely 
recorded  and  placed  in  a  file  nor  used  to 
label  a  child.  We  of  schools  for  the  blind 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to  obtain  com- 
plete records  through  our  better  than  aver- 
age health  services  and  our  long  time 
contacts  with  students. 

Guidance  and  faculty  meetings  must 
become  a  time  for  discussing  the  needs  of 
children  in  a  constructive  way.  Each  such 
meeting  can  become  an  example  of  good 
classroom  procedure  and  be  a  model  for 
all  personnel  to  emulate  in  their  class- 
rooms rather  than  as  they  presently  are, 
a  hodgepodge  of  unrelated  haggling  and 
discussion.  Out  of  these  meetings  should 


come  plans  for  experimentation  and  work 
on  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  children. 

In  service  professional  growth  should  be 
fostered  by  careful  study  of  school  prob- 
lems and  the  study  of  practical  approaches 
to  these  problems.  Professional  help  from 
teacher  training  institutions,  an  adequate 
professional  library,  discussion  groups, 
conferences,  and  visits  to  other  schools 
will  help  all  of  us  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

This  paper  has  tried  to  suggest  that 
children  have  emotional  needs  that  must 
be  met.  It  has  tried  to  list  some  of  these 
needs  and  some  of  the  signs  that  the  needs 
are  present.  It  suggests  that  guidance  can 
play  a  leading  role  in  meeting  these  emo- 
tional needs.  In  making  the  suggestions 
it  may  seem  to  be  suggesting  an  unusual 
and  unwarranted  scope  for  what  may  al- 
ready seem  like  an  overloaded  role  for 
guidance  to  play.  Never-the-less,  no  other 
departmnt  in  residential  school  programs 
seems  to  have  the  facilities,  scope,  or  po- 
tentialities to  do  the  job  as  well.  The  job 
is  worth  doing,  and  worth  doing  well. 
Guidance  people  must  take  the  initiative 
to  accomplish  it  if  it  is  to  be  done. 
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SOCIAL  GUIDANCE  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

T.  E.  STOUGH,  North  Carolina 


It  is  important  that  we  look  upon  social 
quidance  as  an  integral  part  of  an  organ- 
ized educational  program  and  not  as  some- 
thing apart  from  education  that  is  being 
wished  upon  the  schools  by  a  group  of 
specialists  because  there  is  no  other  agency 
to  deal  with  it.  Social  guidance  is  a  speci- 
alized part  of  the  educational  program  for 
which  special  provision  is  necessary  and 
must  be  made.  Acceptable  social  behavior 
results  from  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
habits,  fixed  habits,  that  find  expression 
in  all  of  one's  relationships  with  his  fel- 
lows. 

Only  recently  has  Social  Guidance  been 
considered  important  enough  to  share  in 
the  organized  educational  program  of  the 
residential  school.  This  type  of  instruction 
and  help  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
home,  which  means  that  in  too  many  cases 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  Parents 
did  not  have  that  kind  of  training  nor  the 
objective  insight  into  the  child's  needs, 
and  therefore  could  do  little  to  help  the 
student  in  his  social  living.  This  left  the 
child  to  learn  by  trial  and  error.  This  prac- 
tice is  particularly  inexcusable  in  a  School 
for  the  Blind  in  which  the  students  spend 
the  major  part  of  the  year  on  the  campus 


for  twelve  or  more  of  their  most  forma- 
tive years. 

Social  guidance  means,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  guidance  in  group  activities.  The 
individuals  ability  to  adjust  to  groups, 
large  and  small,  formal  and  informal,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  in  large  measure  de- 
termines his  total  adjustment  to  life  situa- 
tions. Social  Guidance  concerns  itself  with 
manners,  customs  and  folkways,  habits,  be- 
havior patterns,  and  courtesy  among 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow  work- 
ers. It  is  that  part  of  one's  education  that 
helps  to  make  him  socially  acceptable  to 
all  groups,  large  and  small. 

Social  guidance  cannot  be  taught  from 
textbooks  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  cot- 
tage. The  pattern  can  be  cut  from  text 
books  and  made  a  part  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation, but  he  must  learn  by  doing  (as  is 
true  of  all  learning).  We  learn  to  read 
and  write  by  reading  and  writing.  We 
learn  to  play  the  piano,  and  drive  an 
automobile  through  the  right  kind  of 
practice.  Any  effort  spent  in  teaching 
social  guidance  that  leaves  out  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  by  doing  in  actual 
situations  will  not  be  worth  the  time 
spent  to  discuss  it.  Our  boys  and  girls  will 
have  to  be  shown  correct  procedure,  since 
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they  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
others  who  know  and  practice  good  social 
behavior.  Recently  a  young  high  school 
girl  returned  from  the  beach  after  spend- 
ing several  days  in  a  cottage  well  staffed 
with  maids  and  butlers.  When  asked 
how  she  got  along,  she  said,  "Fine.  When 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  I  just  watched 
others."  Now  a  blind  child  cannot  do  that, 
and  we  must  make  up  for  it  by  showing 
the  child  in  actual  experience.  The  student 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  go 
through  many  experiences  of  this  kind 
while  he  is  in  school  and  while  he  can 
be  taught  correctly.  Our  juniors  and  sen- 
iors spent  a  week-end  at  the  beach  recent- 
ly under  good  supervision,  and  the  things 
they  learned  there  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  them  down  through  the  years.  They 
learned  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
beach  hotel  and  on  the  board  walk.  Our 
boys  and  girls  on  athletic  teams  and 
other  groups  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  trips  away  from  the  campus  show 
perceptible  gains  in  poise  and  confidence 
after  a  trip  to  another  school  which  pro- 
vides many  different  experiences.  Not  the 
least  valuable  experience  they  have  is 
learning  to  order  a  meal  in  a  restaurant. 

The  dining  hall  or  dining  i^oom  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  program  to  help  the 
child  become  socially  acceptable.  Many 
attractive  blind  persons  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  when  they  eat  with  others. 
It  is  unthinkable  to  neglect  such  an  im- 
portant, though  relatively  simple,  pro- 
cess as  eating  in  a  social  guidance  pro- 
gram. Boys  and  girls  should  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  eat  together,  either  in  the 
central  dining  hall  or  by  visiting  each 
other's  cottage  for  meals.  Both  boys  and 
girls  have  an  added  incentive  to  eat  cor- 
rectly under  these  circumstances.  They 
should  have  the  experience  of  an  occasion- 
al banquet — a  real  "dress-up"  affair  in  a 
good  hotel.  Older  boys  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  inviting  a  girl  to  dinner  and  a  show 
from  time  to  time,  and  profit  greatly  from 
the  occasion. 

Conferences  before  and  after  the  first 
few  experiences  of  this  type  will  be  help- 


ful. Our  students  need  to  be  taught  con- 
ventional rules  for  conduct  in  polite  soci- 
ety and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  put 
them  into  practice  under  super-vision  first 
(just  as  with  all  children).  They  should 
feel  that  those  who  are  supervising  their 
activities  are  sympathetic  rather  than 
critical  so  that  the  presence  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  will  give  them  confi- 
dence. Positive  incentive  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways more  effective  than  negative  incen- 
tive. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  given  training 
in  walking  in  an  urban  area,  riding  buses 
and  street  cars,,  entering  elevators.  Be- 
cause they  do  not  see,  they  have  to  bo 
told  and  shown  many  things  sighted  child- 
ren pick  up  without  conscious  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  parent,  or  teacher. 
I  always  feel  that  we  have  failed  a  student 
in  some  measure  if  he  leaves  the  school 
without  feeling  that  he  can  make  his  way 
around  the  business  area  of  Raleigh  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance  from  anyone 
whether  he  has  any  remaining  vision  or 
not. 

Experience  in  the  drug  store,  cafe, 
sports  event,  skating  rink,  bowling  alley, 
and  all  types  of  community  entertainments 
are  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  train- 
ing. 

We  must  give  our  blind  students  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people  in  groups.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  success  in  their  occupational  ad- 
justments as  well  as  happiness  in  their 
living.  The  student  who  knows  how,  what, 
and  when  to  do,  is  well  on  his  way  to  being 
a  good  citizen  and  a  happy  one.  The  things 
which  make  for  good  social  relationships 
outside  of  work  hours  also  make  for  good 
relationships  on  the  job.  Our  students  do 
not  have  to  be  "just  as  good,"  or  'just  as 
attractive"  as  their  sighted  competitors, 
thev  have  to  be  better. 

We  do  have  a  paradoxical  situation,  of 
course,  in  that  sighted  persons  do  not 
want  to  have  blind  individuals  around 
them  in  work  and  play  situations  if  the 
handicap  seems  to  be  important  to  the 
blind  person  because  it  makes  the  sighted 
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uncomfortable  though  they  are  sympa- 
thetic. At  the  same  time,  they  are  con- 
tinually amazed  at  the  simplest  things  that 
each  blind  person  does.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  public  is  amazed  and  feels  that 
the  blind  person  who  can  "blow  his  nose" 
and  "refrain  from  showing  suicidal  ten- 
dencies in  company"  is  remarkable,  but 
— and  this  is  the  crux they  are  still  un- 
comfortable and  afraid.  This  is  not  stated 
as  clearly  as  I  should  like,  but  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  who  work  with  the  blind  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Let  me  state,  parea- 
thetically,  that  we  have  an  important  job 
to  do  in  education  of  sighted  persons  to  a 
real  understanding  of  blind  people  and  a 
realization  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"the  blind"  in  respect  to  personality,  abi- 
lity, etc. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this 
po'nt  that  one  of  the  adjustments  which 
a  b'ind  person  often  has  to  make  is  to 
learn  to  deal  tactfully  with  officious  or 
over-solicitous  seeing  people  who  want  to 
help,  when  it  is  unnecessary,  without  com- 
promising their  independence  or  injuring 
the  person's  feelings.  Society  will  be  reluc- 
tnat  to  accept  blind  persons  who  are  not 
well-adjusted  socially,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  morale  of  boys 
and  gir-s  than  a  failure  to  be  accepted. 

Since  our  blind  students  are,  and  will 
continu3  to  be  citizens  with  all  the  civic 
and  social  responsibilities  that  this  implies 
in  their  home  communities,  we  should  see 
to  it  that  they  have  actual  experience  as 
well  as  theoretical  knowledge  while  m 
school.  The  student  government  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  training  in  vot- 
ing, deciding  on  issues,  choosing  officers, 
and  determining  policy.  As  boys  and  girls 
reach  the  age  of  21,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  register  and  vote  in  current 
elections. 

Our  blind  children  spend  about  five- 
sixths  of  their  time  away  from  home, 
since  they  are  in  school  nine  or  ten  months 
out  of  each  year.  The  child  does  not  go 
home  at  the  close  of  the  school  day,  and 
many  do  not  even  have  the  opportunity 
to  spend  week-ends  at  home;  therefore,  if 


he  does  not  get  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing and  experience  in  school,  he  will  not 
get  it. 

Without  making  the  student  self- 
conscious,  mannerisms  and  blindisms  must 
be  corrected  while  he  is  in  school.  This 
should  be  done  through  quiet  reminders 
— or  much  better  still,  by  distracting  at- 
tention from  them  until  the  mannerism 
is  forgotten.  No  child  should  be  called 
down  before  fellow  students  or  others 
for  some  mannerisms  he  has,  for  this  will 
simply  increase  the  nervous  tension  from 
which  the  mannerisms  stem.  Each  member 
of  the  staff  should  be  aware  of  his  ob- 
ligation to  the  student  in  this  respect. 
The  child  should  realize  that  these  blind- 
isms often  hinder  him  in  getting  the 
"right"  job  for  which  he  is  qualified,  or 
from  being  included  in  social  gatherings 
that  help  to  make  for  well  rounded  life. 

Our  boys  and  girls  need  more  contact 
with  sighted  people.  It  is  educational  for 
both  blind  and  sighted  children  to  have 
opportunities  to  play  together.  Scout 
groups  from  the  community  should  be  in- 
vited for  a  week-end  on  the  campus.  Cook- 
ing meals  around  the  camp  fire,  swimming 
together,  and  sleeping  together  all  give 
our  children  the  security  they  need  to  deal 
with  sighted  people.  Community  churches 
can  be  of  inestimable  service,  when  they 
accept  our  blind  children  as  they  accept  all 
other  children,  and  include  them  in  all 
church  activities  for  young  people,  reli- 
gious and  recreational.  The  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  and  expected  to  attend 
social  gatherings  of  this  sort  "on  their  own 
steam,"  since  this  gives  them  greater  con- 
fidence. It  may  call  for  taxi  fare  to  get  to 
the  party,  but  nothing  should  stand  in 
their  way  of  getting  there. 

In  order  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  to  participate  in  civic  enterprises, 
they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
solicit  funds  and  contribute  to  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Community  Chest,  Red 
Cross,  YMCA  and  YWCA.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  what  civic  and  national  organiza- 
tions do  for  us,  but  it  is  not  good  to  feel 
that  you  are  always  receiving,  never  giv- 
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ing.  Even  more  important  than  the  sel- 
fish feelings  and  false  ideas  of  life  which 
this  situation  tends  to  bring  about  is  the 
inferiority  feelings  it  arouses.  To  help 
others  builds  security  and  confidence  in 
their  own  merit. 

We  have  illustrated  two  important 
phases,  then,  of  the  social  adjustment  of 
our  students.  The  important  part  of  their 
lives  involved  in  adjustment'  to  the  com- 
munity, the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship in  which  they  will  participate. 
These  rights  and  privileges  and  duties 
rest  on  the  foundation  of  the   other   im- 


portant phase  of  their  adjustment — adjust- 
ing to  smaller  groups  in  social  life  out- 
side of  work  hours  and  on  the  job.  We 
want  to  develop  security  and  confidence 
which  will  enable  each  student  to  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  make  adjustments  to  chang- 
ing circumstances. 

We  are  working,  not  to  help  develop 
remarkable  blind  people  in  the  popular 
sense,  but,  more  important,  well-adjusted 
citizens — the  object  of  all  education.  Our 
problem  must  be  attacked  from  a  different 
angle  than  the  sighted  school  uses  in  many 
cases,  but  our  aim  is  the  same. 


PUPIL  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  CLUB  WORK 

LOIS  V.  COX,   Maryland 


Guidance  has  become  a  familiar  word  in 
all  fields  of  education.  In  schools  for  the 
blind,  as  in  other  schools,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  give  the  pupils  vocational, 
academic,  and  social  guidance. 

The  guidance  program,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  carried  on  daily  by  everyone  who 
works  with  the  pupils.  Some  phases  of  it 
require  individual  work  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils,  but  much  of  the  guidance 
work  can  be  done  with  groups  of  pupils. 
Ordway  Tead  in  his  book.  The  Arl  of 
Leadership,  says: 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
how  much  associated  group  action 
there  has  to  be  in  the  modern  world. 
In  at  least  three  quarters  of  his  wak- 
ing hours  every  adult  now  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being  in  a  succes- 
sion of  group  efforts.  There  are  groups 
in  which  we  work,  those  in  which  we 
play,  those  in  which  we  do  civic  work, 
those  in  which  we  are  educated  and 
those  in  which  we  fraternize  for  sheer 
pleasure." 

Since  it  is  our  aim  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  life,  it  would  seem  then  that  guidance 
through  group  activities  would  be  a  wise 
method.   The  classroom  constantly  offers 


opportunities  for  group  guidance.  There 
are,  however,  many  phases  of  guidance 
which  cannot  be  touched  in  the  classroom 
because  there  is  not  time  during  the  class 
periods.  This  leads  us  to  look  for  other 
opportunities  for  group  activities  for  the 
pupils,  and  we  find  these  opportunities 
in  clubs. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  clubs  as 
there  are  interest  of  people,  and  pupils 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  choose 
clubs  which  interest  them.  A  small  school 
may  have  to  limit  the  number  of  clubs.  In 
this  case  it  is  very  important  to  have  clubs 
v/hich  offer  worthwhile  activities  and 
varied  programs. 

This  paper  will  present  to  you  some  of 
the  possibilities  for  guidance  in  a  Y-Teen 
Club.  It  is  based  on  one  leader's  experi- 
ences over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

A  girl  who  joins  a  Y-Teen  Club  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  her  com- 
munity. This  Y.W.C.A.  is  a  part  of  the 
National  Y.W.C.A.,  which  is  in  turn  a  part 
of  the  World  Y.W.C.A.  This  gives  her  com- 
munity, national,  and  international  con- 
tacts and  trained  leadership,  for  Y.W.C.A. 
leaders  are  trained  by  the  staff  mein- 
bers  of  the  community  Y.W.C.A.,  by  at- 
tending   area    training    courses,    regional 
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conferences,  national  conventions,  and  in- 
ternational conventions. 

Y.W.C.A.  leaders  must  possess  the  quali- 
ties which  are  necessary  for  leadership. 
These  qualities  as  outlined  by  Ordway 
Tead  are: 

1.  Physical  and  nervous  energy — more 
drive  and  sheer  endurance,  greater 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  tlian  the 
average  person 

2.  A  sense  of  purpose  and  direction 

3.  Enthusiasm 

4.  Friendliness  and  affection 

5.  Integrity 

Leaders  of  teen-agers  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knovirledge  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  teen-agers  and  must  be 
ab!e  to  make  the  group  activities  happy 
and  satisfying.  They  must  "stimulate  and 
vitalize"  the  individuals  by  offering  help- 
ful suggestions,  by  praising  work  well- 
done  and  encouraging  further  efforts,  by 
being  a  powerful  dynamic  force  in  the 
group,  and  by  affectionate  devotion  to  the 
members  of  the  group. 

A  leader  must  know  and  be  able  to  ap- 
ply the  basic  principles  of  group  work. 
These  principles,  as  given  by  Dorothy 
Height  in  her  book  Step  by  Slep  in  Inter- 
racial Groups,  are: 

1.  The  group  is  an  essential  medium 
for  development  of  the  individual 
as  a  social  personality. 

2.  Group  activities  are  chosen  which 
have  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the 
fullest  growth  of  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

3.  Each  individual  within  the  group 
must  have  those  experiences  which 
stimulate  growth  in  all  facets  of  his 
personality. 

4.  Activities  are  organic;  that  is,  one 
activity   leads   naturally    to    another. 

5.  Group  work  demands  mature  lead- 
ership. 

A  Y-Teen  leader  must  understand,  be- 
lieve in,  and  be  able  to  interpret  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Y.W.C.A.  to  the  club  members. 
This  purpose  is:  to  build  a  fellowship  of 
women  and  girls  devoted  to  the  task  of 
realizing  in  our  common  life  those  ideals 


of  personal  and  social  living  to  which  we 
are  committed  by  our  faith  as  Christians. 
In  this  endeavor  we  shall  seek  to  under- 
stand Jesus,  to  share  His  love  for  all  peo- 
ple, and  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God. 

The  program  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  offers 
teen-agers  opportunities  to  develop  lead- 
ership abilities.  Y-Teen  clubs  elect  officers 
and  committees  where  girls  can  learn  to 
be  leaders  in  their  own  groups.  They  also 
elect  representatives  to  branch  Y.W.C.A., 
Y-Teens  councils,  and  to  city-wide  inter- 
club  councils  where  our  girls  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  seeing  girls  and 
compete  with  them  in  becoming  leaders. 
One  of  the  Y-Teen  representatives  from 
our  club  this  year  was  elected  president 
of  the  city-wide  Interclub  Council.  This 
council  plans  three  big  events  during  the 
year — an  officers'  training  course,  a  recog- 
nition ceremonial  for  all  new  Y-Teens, 
and  a  one-day  conference.  Last  year  the 
one-day  conference  was  held  at  our  school 
and  was  so  successful  that  it  was  held 
there  again  this  year.  A  regular  confer- 
ence program  with  worship  services,  dis- 
cussion groups,  a  keynote  speaker,  a 
cook-out  lunch,  club  clinics,  and  recrea- 
tion is  planned  so  that  all  Y-Teens  may 
have  a  conference  experience.  The  girls 
themselves  take  an  active  part  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  program,  and  our 
girls  serve  as  hostesses. 

Y-Teens  may  be  elected  to  serve  on 
Y.W.C.A.  committees  for  world  fellowship, 
religious  emphasis,  summer  program,  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  so  forth.  One  of  our  Y- 
Teens  represents  the  Y-Teens  of  Central 
Branch  on  the  Committee  of  Management 
which  is  made  up  of  staff  members  and 
volunteers  who  plan  the  program  for  the 
branch.  Two  of  our  girls  attended  the 
regional  summer  conference  held  for  a 
week  in  June  at  Albright  College  in  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania.  One  of  these  girls  was 
elected  last  summer  to  serve  on  the  plan- 
ning committee  for  the  conference  this 
summer.  Thus,  the  leadership  opportuni- 
ties extend  beyond  the  school  to  the  com- 
m.unity  and  beyond  that  to  the  region  in- 
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eluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

The  program  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  is  varied. 
There  are  service  projects  such  as  the 
National  Candy  Bars  for  Christmas  Cam- 
paign which  was  held  this  year.  Each  club 
planned  a  project  for  collecting  candy 
bars.  Our  club  had  a  United  Nations  Party 
charging  candy  bars  as  admission.  Com- 
mittees of  club  members  decorated  booths 
and  sold  candy,  soft  drinks  and  grab  bags. 
The  money  raised  in  the  booths  was  our 
contribution  to  the  Community  Fund  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.  World  Fellowship  Fund. 
The  candy  bars  were  sent  to  National 
Y.W.C.A.  Headquarters  where  a  committee 
sent  them  overseas  to  girls  who  have  less 
candy  than  we.  This  project  gave  all  the 
club  members  experience  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  a  money-mak- 
ing project  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute something  to  others.  The  girls  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  groups  who  re- 
ceived the  candy,  and  from  these  letters 
they  learned  about  girls  in  other  countries. 

During  World  Fellowship  Week  each 
year  our  girls  go  with  other  Y-Teens  and 
adult  members  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  by  charter- 
ed bus  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  attend  the 
National  World  Fellowship  Vesper  Ser- 
vice at  the  Washington  Cathedral.  On  this 
trip  they  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  others 
who  have  the  same  interests,  hear  out- 
standing speakers  and  inspiring  music  and 
present  their  contribution  to  world  fellow- 
ship 

It  is  not  expensive  to  be  a  Y-Teen.  The 
Y.W.C.A.  membership  is  just  fifty  cents 
a  year  for  Y-Teens.  In  addition  to  this  our 
girls  pay  fifty  cents  a  year  to  the  club 
treasury.  This  amount  does  not  seem  to  be 
too  much  for  any  of  the  girls  to  pay,  but 
it  does  not  bring  in  enough  money  lo 
finance  the  club.  For  this  reason  the  mem- 
bers of  the  service  committee  operate  a 
candy  store  in  the  school  and  sell  candy 
at  plays.  Handling  the  money  and  dealing 
with  the  public  provide  excellent  train- 
ing for  the  girls. 

Each    Friday    night    there    is    a    junior 


and  a  senior  canteen  dance  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
planned  by  the  members  of  the  canteens. 
Throughout  the  year  special  dances  are 
held  to  raise  money  for  world  fellowship 
or  conference  projects.  Our  girls  and  their 
dates  have  attended  these  dances.  In  this 
way  they  have  had  opportunities  to  mingle 
socially  with  seeing  boys  and  girls. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  cooperates  with  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  Youth  Organization  in  getting 
girls  interested  in  attending  sessions  of 
the  United  Nations.  Each  year  five  of  our 
girls  go  to  visit  the  United  Nations.  They 
make  the  trip  by  train,  gaining  valuable 
experience  in  travel  and  in  eating  in  the 
diner.  This  year  our  girls  met  on  the  train 
a  group  of  girls  with  their  Y-Teen  leader 
from  one  of  the  public  schools.  They  join- 
ed the  group,  saw  the  United  Nations 
building  and  attended  the  meeting  to- 
gether, and  planned  as  assembly  program 
at  their  school  and  at  ours.  All  of  the  girls 
participated  in  the  programs  at  which 
movies  on  the  United  Nations  were  shown. 
Our  girls  enjoyed  entertaining  their 
friends  and  visiting  their  school  where  the 
cooking  class  served  them  lunch. 

Panel  discussions  give  the  girls  oppor- 
tunities to  express  their  opinions  on  sub- 
jects of  concern  to  them.  One  of  our  girls 
took  part  in  a  panel  discussion  for  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  which  there  were 
young  boys  and  girls  from  other  youth 
organizations  in  the  city  taking  part.  Our 
club  members  discussed  at  one  of  their 
meetings  "What  I  Believe."  This  pr'^ved 
so  interesting  that  they  decided  to  have 
another  panel  discussion  on  "How  Can  I 
Prepare  Myself  for  a  Job?"  Other  sub- 
jects which  have  concerned  the  teen- 
agers are:  "Are  We  Losing  Our  Civil 
Liberties?"  and  "What  Can  I  do  to  Bring 
About  Better  Understanding  Between  Peo- 
ple Who  Differ  in  Religion,  Race,  or 
Nationality?" 

Discussion  groups  stimulated  by  movies 
such  as  "Out  of  the  Frying  Pan,"  "The 
Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Dating"  and  "You  and 
Your  Friends"  or  by  records  such  as  Ray 
Bolger's  "Churkendoose"  give  training  in 
personal  relations  with  family,  friends — 
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both  boys  and  girls — -and  with  people  who 
differ  from  them. 

Charm  schools  and  fashion  shows  help 
the  Y-Teen  girls  to  know  how  to  dress 
and  how  to  act  wherever  they  may  be. 
Seventeen  magazine  and  Your  Manners 
Are  Showing  by  Betty  Betz  are  very  popu- 
lar sources  of  information  on  dress  and 
manners.  These  may  be  found  in  the  teen- 
age office  at  the  Y. 

Y-Teens  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  all  Y.W.C.A.  city-wide  activities.  At 
open  house  they  present  skits  depicting 
Y-Teen  activities.  At  the  World  Fellow- 
ship Doll  Show  they  have  refreshment 
booths.  At  the  Hanging  of  the  Greens  they 
help  with  decorations  and  sponsor  the 
dance.  At  annual  meetings  they  serve  as 
hostesses.  On  these  occasions  they  learn 
more  about  the  tolal  Y.W.C.A.  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  adult  members. 

The  Y-Teens  join  with  other  youth 
groups  in  recreational  activities.  Our  club 
made  friends  with  a  senior  Girl  Scout 
troop.  At  Christmas  time  they  had  a  joint 


party  where  the  two  clubs  shared  the 
responsibility  of  refreshments  and  enter- 
tainment. Some  of  the  scouts  attended  our 
Christmas  dance,  and  later  invited  our 
girls  and  their  dates  to  a  dance.  Other 
Y-Teens  attended  an  intercultural  party 
given  during  Brotherhood  Week  by  the 
Y.W.  and  Y.M.H.A.,  the  Y.W.  and  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  For  some  of  these  girls  it 
was  a  first  experience  in  mingling  with 
boys  and  girls  of  other  races.  For  others 
it  was  another  experience,  because  they 
had  done  so  before  in  their  Y.W.C.A.  acti- 
vities. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  program  offers  all  these 
things  that  a  blind  girl  can  do  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  her  seeing  friends.  Since 
we  can  see  our  girls  growing  in  poise, 
leadership  ability,  personal  relations,  re- 
lations with  groups  that  are  different  from 
themselves  and  social  acceptability,  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  valuable  means  of  pupil 
guidance.  If  you  do  not  already  have  a 
Y-Teen  club  in  your  school,  why  not  try 
it! 


SILVER,  A  CREATIVE  MEDIUM  FOR  THE  BLIND 
.      CRAFTSMAN  IN  SALABLE  JEWELRY 

ESTHER  MATTSSON,  New  York  Institute 


"We  have  within  ourselves  that  which 
is  greater  than  we  are  ourselves,"  a  quo- 
tation from  the  ancient  Greeks,  might  be 
considered  as  a  preface  for  our  considera- 
tion that  Silver  is  a  Creative  Medium  for 
the  Blind  Craftsman. 

Part  of  that  unreleased  inner  greatness 
is  our  innate  sense  of  beauty,  the  very 
keynote  of  being. 

This  sense  of  beauty  is  either  expres- 
sively creative,  or  in  its  more  passive 
state,  an  admiration  for  things,  personali- 
ties, or  situations.  Whichever  may  be  your 
possession,  possibilities  of  expression  are 
limitless  for  richer,  abundant  living. 

Drab  the  day  and  more  so  the  person 
who  does  not  often  catch  the  sparkle  of 


some  beauty  in  sound,  form,  or  fragrance, 
if  not  in  color. 

He  who  is  expressively  creative  has  a 
double  joy,  both  that  of  doing  and  admir- 
ing. However,  the  balance  of  the  joy  is 
equally  two-fold,  for  his  is  a  duty  not  only 
to  give  functional  expression  to  beauty, 
but  also  to  arouse  in  others  their  indivi- 
dual response.  Personally,  I  feel  each  of  us 
is  a  potential  artisan  or  craftsman  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  dePTee,  if  we  but  find  our 
own  medium  to  release  the  rhythm  that 
motivates  our  daily  living,  regardless  how 
circumscribed  or  wide  spread  that  living 
may  be. 

There  can  never  be  any  set  rules  for  a 
creative  piece  of  work,  whatever  the  medi- 
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um.  Do  what  you  know,  even  if  it  oe 
only  the  measuring  of  your  silver  for  a 
specific  piece  of  jev/elry,  then  you  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  step  by  step,  as  the  de- 
sign unfolds  itself,  incidently  at  times  sur- 
prised at  your  own  ability. 

Design  or  styling  in  itself  is  often  rather 
elusive,  and  the  goal  aimed  for  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  specific  brief  period 
of  time.  Until  considerable  experience  's 
achieved  with  a  medium,  one  needs  to 
mull  over  the  ideas  and  craftmanship  of 
master  workers.  This  does  not  in  any 
sense  mean  to  lift  their  style  or  ideas.  No 
one  can  ever  express  another's  inspira- 
tions or  ideas,  regardless  whether  it  De 
in  handcraft,  writing,  music,  or  art.  To 
use  the  design  of  another  craftsman  or 
artisan  is  dull  from  every  angle  and  in- 
expressive in  the  doing.  The  completed 
piece  is  often  stilted,  always  lacking  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  original. 

From  the  start  encourage  your  students 
to  cultivate  and  develop  their  own  ideas. 
The  results  will  prove  that  their  creative 
ability  will  increase;  like  diligent  tillers 
of  the  soil,  their  harvest  will  be  the  more 
abundant. 

Ideas  have  a  way  of  growing  beyond 
our  expectations  when  exposed  to  com- 
petitive activity.  The  word  styling  has 
replaced  the  formerly  much  used  word 
designing  in  the  commercial  fields,  and 
aptly  so.  Many  things  may  be  very  good 
in  design  yet  lacking  in  style.  We  all  wish 
to  be  part  of  the  picture  of  today.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  making  things  for 
sale. 

Each  piece  of  silver  we  style  should  be 
considered  from  three  angles: 

First,  The  Purpose — its  relation  to  oth^-n' 
objects  used. 

Second,  Material — its  fitness  to  purpose, 
the  durability  and  price  involved. 

Third,  Pattern — related  to  purpose  and 
individual  taste. 

No  one  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of 
such  released  energy  in  a  creative  hand- 
craft, not  to  mention  the  joy  it  affords 
the  craftsman. 

More  particularly  is  this  true  when  stu- 


dents have  more  than  the  visual  handicap. 
Some  of  our  best  pieces  of  silver  and  prize 
weavings  have  been  executed  by  students 
v/hose  hands  have  mastered  individual 
frailties  and  developed  muscular  control, 
as  well  as  technical  skill,  while  filing  a 
beveled  edge  on  a  napkin  clip,  moulding 
a  bracelet  on  a  jig  or  lightly  dapping  a 
tiny  button  with  a  jeweler's  hammer,  m 
a  day  after  day  congenial,  yet  competi- 
tive atmosphere. 

Consider  your  student  more  important 
than  the  piece  of  work,  and  you  will  de- 
velop a  finer  craftsman. 

Confidence  gained  with  the  first  finished 
piece  of  silver  is  often  the  open  sesame 
to  challenge  more  intricate  details  in 
future  work,  assured  that  even  these  can 
be  mastered. 

Naturally,  all  students  do  not  make 
silversmiths;  however,  given  ample  time, 
inspiration,  and  guidance,  anyone  can 
make  a  simple  piece  of  jewelry  that  will 
be  pleasing  and  saleable. 

A  few  weeks  work  on  medium  size  pieces 
of  copper  will  give  one  some  idea  how 
to  handle  tools,  of  the  metals  response 
in  one's  own  hands,  and  the  possibilities 
for  real  adventure  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
laxing hobbies  and  profitable  crafts. 

Choose  your  project  and  necessary  tools 
for  each  individual  student. 

Experience  with  some  distinct  types  of 
students  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
teach  and  whose  individual  progress  I 
have  observed,  proves  this  to  be  a  re- 
quirement when  working  with  any  handi- 
capped students. 

For  a  brief  comparison  may  I  refer  to 
first — Robert  Johnston  who  is  essentially 
a  creative  worker  with  a  keen  desire  for 
adventure  in  his  use  of  tools  and  the  hand- 
ling of  silver,  rather  than  following  a  giv- 
en pattern.  With  this  flare  for  designing  is 
his  urge  for  the  speedy  completion  of  an 
article  rather  than  the  care  necessary  for 
an  expertly  finished  piece  of  jewelry. 
Robert  Schriefer,  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
keen  perception  of  detail  accuracy;  lie 
works  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  achieves 
a  real  pi-ofessional  finish  to  each  piece  of 
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silver  he  has  worked  on.  Despite  the  very 
limited  use  of  his  dwarfted  left  hand,  he 
has  completed  orders  of  one  or  more 
pieces  in  record  time.  His  latest  accom- 
plishment was  his  exceptional  work  on 
eleven  sterling  bracelets  for  a  bridal  party. 
Working  on  them  over  a  period  of  nine 
days,  they  were  completed  in  a  total  of 
twenty-four  working  hours. 

Robert  Santana,  of  a  very  impetuous 
sensitive  nature,  is  eager  for  speed  in  all 
production.  His  heavy-handed  use  of  tools 
demands  special  planning  and  considera- 
tion of,  first,  the  material  and  tools,  and 
then  the  article  to  be  made.  A  project  for 
him  needs  to  be  one  in  which  his  tense 
energy  can  find  expression  yet  desirable 
results  can  be  achieved  on  heavier  silver 
or,  better  yet,  either  copper  or  new  gold. 
A  new  sharp  file  in  his  hands  would  rum 
any  silver;  one  that  is  almost  worn  smooth, 
for  his  use,  will  give  a  choice  finish. 

In  contrast  to  these  three  boys  is  Ann 
McCaughan,  a  diligent  eager  worker,  yet 
hampered  by  hands  that  lack  definite 
direction  and  accurate  control.  Articles 
chosen  for  her  workmanship  must  require 
no  elaborate  details — instead,  large,  flat, 
or  molded  surfaces  with  firmly  shaped 
edges,  smoothly  polished.  The  time  ele- 
ment involved  is  not  to  be  considered — 
rather  the  therapeutic  value  involved  m 
the  use  of  various  tools  and  different 
weights  of  silver,  while  making  a  pair  cf 
napkin  clips,  a  wide  dapped  bracelet,  jr 
medium  sized  buttons. 

With  a  great  effort  on  her  part,  in  close 
competition  with  other  students,  Ann  has 
made  remarkable  strides.  Her  workman- 
ship is  an  excellent  evidence  of  the  un- 
conscious mastery  of  circumstances  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  doing. 

Since  a  sightless  craftsman  cannot  pos- 
sibly cut  the  shape  of  his  piece  of  silver 
or  solder  any  part  of  it,  it  is  advisable  to 
plan  your  individual  projects  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  these  two  operations 
be  required.  This  in  itself  is  a  challenge, 
and  an  interesting  experience  for  one,  with 
most  surprising  results. 

The  design  or  style  of  a  piece  of  jewel- 


ry, however,  should  not  be  sacrificed  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  these  two  details. 
A  Craft  Shop,  such  as  the  one  so  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  The  Guild  For  The 
Jewish  Blind  in  New  York  City,  employs 
a  sighted  craftsman  who  does  all  the  saw- 
ing and  soldering  necessary  to  make  at- 
tractive and  saleable  pieces  of  silver.  Two 
of  New  York's  largest  shops — B.  Altman 
&  Co.  and  Lord  &  Taylor's— both  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  feature  these  pieces  by  blind 
craftsmen,  in  their  giftshops. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  work  on 
any  given  article  must  be  done  by  a  blind 
craftsman  if  it  is  to  be  sold  as  his  work- 
manship. 

Any  instructor  conducting  a  Silver  Craft 
Class  should  plan  instruction  as  well  .is 
production,  regardless  of  the  scale,  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  does  demand  more 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
However,  the  finished  pieces  as  well  as  the 
therapeutic  value  to  individual  students 
more  than  merit  one's  efforts. 

Sterling  silver  is  a  moderately  soft 
pliable  metal  that  can  easily  be  given  a 
desired  shape.  The  heavier  wires  and  flat 
strips  need  to  be  annealed  with  a  blow 
torch  to  a  cherry  red  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  before  work  is  begun.  A  blow  torch 
can  only  be  used  by  a  sighted  craftsman. 
If  overheated  or  burnt  with  an  intense 
flame,  the  silver  will  break  down  and 
crack  disastrously. 

Silver  for  jewelry  may  be  purchased 
in  many  and  varied  shapes  and  sizes  for 
a  craftsman's  convenience.  The  thickness 
of  silver  is  measured  in  gauges.  Most  of 
the  bracelets  we  have  made  from  flat 
silver  are  of  16  gauge;  those  of  square 
wire  are  of  eight  gauge. 

Circles  of  thin  sterling  purchased  for 
a  quarter  or  much  less,  depending  on  the 
size,  make  attractive  buttons,  cuff  links 
or  beads,  the  design  of  each  depending  on 
the  ambition  and  ability  of  the  student. 

Silver  wire  has  a  far  wider  range  in 
stock  sizes  and  an  almost  limitless  scope 
for  use.  Round,  half  round,  or  square  wire 
varies  from  approximately  1-32  to  3-8  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Combinations  of  light  weight  square 
and  round  wires,  two  or  three  round  wires 
of  various  weights  make  attractive  twisted 
bracelets.  Small  pieces  of  light  weight 
wire  may  be  made  into  simple  or  intri- 
cate link  bracelets  or  chains,  while  the 
heavy  square,  round  or  half  round  wires 
give  their  own  individual  beauty  of  shape 
and  surface  to  simple  bracelets. 

Flat  strips  may  also  be  purchased  in 
a  wide  range  of  widths  and  gauges  de- 
pending on  the  specific  requirement  for 
your  piece  of  jewelry. 

Plan  your  design  on  paper  first  and 
measure  accurately  before  ordering  any 
silver;  this  will  eliminate  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. Investment  in  jewelry  made  for  re- 
sale must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  to  assure 
one  of  profit. 

The  price  of  sterling  per  ounce  is  gov- 
erned by  the  quantity  ordered,  consequent- 
ly it  is  wise  to  buy  enough  for  several 
pieces  at  one  time.  Silver  is  cut  to  indi- 
vidual measurements.  Orders  are  usually 
delivered  in  about  a  week's  time.  A  brace- 
let strip  one  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long 
of  16  gauge  sterling  cost  $1.50.  A  set  of 
three  strips  of  steiling  8  gauge  square 
wire  for  three  bangle  bracelets  averages 
$1.50  also. 

A  beginner's  tool  kit  consists  of  1  pair 
of  fine  round  nose  pliers,  1  dapping  ham- 
mer, a  set  of  three  files,  a  three  inch 
square  lead  block,  one  six  inch  sand  bag, 
a  couple  sheets  of  triple  0  emery  cloth, 
and  a  small  package  of  triple  0  steel 
wool — at  an  investment  of  about  $8.00. 
Except  for  the  polishing  agents,  this  equip- 
ment will  give  one  year  of  service  and 
yield  more  than  a  hundredfold  return  in 
saleable  jewelry. 

Today,  more  thaa  ever,  things  as  well 
as  persons  are  appraised  for  their  func- 
tional value  as  well  as  beauty.  There  are 
few  if  any  niches  in  modern  living  for 
things  not  usable  in  several  ways. 


One  should  choose  the  making  of  an 
article  of  silver  worthy  of  one's  labor  and 
investment,  for  example,  a  well  designed 
and  executed  coaster  of  sterling  or  copper 
is  given  a  far  more  fitting  setting  and  eval- 
uation, worthy  of  its  beauty  than  an  asli 
tray  of  equal  value  and  workmanship. 

Jigs,  as  a  means  of  accurate  produc- 
tion, came  to  the  fore  on  many  an  as- 
sembly line  during  the  war  and  are  of  in- 
estimable value  to  a  blind  craftsman. 

A  complete  novice  given  a  simple  jig 
on  which  to  guide  his  silver  into  shape, 
can  produce  a  saleable  article  of  real  beau- 
ty in  a  few  hours  of  diligent  work  and 
greatly  develop  his  independence.  Ease  in 
workmanship  consequently  inspires  him 
to  achieve  what  previously  seemed  an 
impossible  function. 

Jigs  used  in  the  silver  jewelry  course 
at  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  have  been  designed 
by  the  instructor  for  their  specific  func- 
tions. 

Students  entering  the  jewelry  class  are 
first  introduced  to  the  use  of  jeweler's 
tools,  such  as  files,  dapping  hammer,  and 
surface  finishing  with  steel  wool  on  four 
inch  copper  discs  that  are  made  into 
coasters. 

As  each  student  progresses,  an  indivi- 
dual project  is  planned  to  best  fit  his 
or  her  ability. 

All  jewelry  made  in  class  is  sold  at 
either  the  Christmas  or  Easter  sales.  In- 
dividual orders  are  given  special  con- 
sideration primarily  to  give  students  the 
actual  experience  in  meeting  specific  re- 
quirements of  production  and  time  sche- 
dule. 

The  greatest  skill  we  can  develop  m 
any  student  is  an  ability  to  be  himself 
while  his  hands  express  his  own  creative 
medium,  for  we  have  within  ourselves 
that  which  is  greater  than  we  are  our- 
selves. 
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PLASTICS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BYRON   ELDER,    Overbrook 


A  school  may  be  evaluated,  not  by  the 
sound  of  a  httle  boy  entering  for  the  first 
day,  but  by  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  young 
man  taking  his  leave  from  that  same  in- 
stitution years  later.  This  tone,  this  pitch 
of  temperament  and  personality  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  experiences  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  instructors. 

All  learning  is  the  result  of  our  own 
experiences  or  those  of  another  applied 
in  the  solving  of  our  problems.  The  craft 
department  in  a  school  is  one  of  the  best 
places  "to  learn  by  doing."  Here  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  the  student 
takes  the  raw  material  of  cane,  metal,  or 
clay  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
is  able  to  display  a  finished  product.  The 
personal  satisfaction  derived  from  this 
accomplishment  is  increased  as  he  con- 
tinues to  make  larger  or  more  detailed 
projects.  Here,  too,  in  the  industrial  arts 
classroom  the  boy  or  girl  may  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  crafts  before  deciding 
which  is  his  strong  point.  Either  as  a 
vocation  or  for  the  leisure  hours,  to  de- 
velop this  strong  point  will  give  color 
and  movement  to  the  entire  personality 
of  the  student.  Thus  in  the  shop  where 
there  is  less  formality  than  in  many  other 
classes,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  strengthen  desirable  ideals  of  person- 
ality and,  where  needed,  to  secure  favor- 
able change  in  standards  and  goals. 

The  industrial  arts  classroom  with  a 
class  project  will  teach  group  unity,  group 
activity,  and  group  accomplishment,  yet 
maintaining  the  individual  status  of  every 
student  by  giving  each  a  position  of  equal 
prominence. 

The  field  of  industrial  arts  has  objec- 
tives which  are  difficult  to  apply  in  many 
academic  classrooms.  They  are  specific 
goals  for  the  shop  teacher.  They  include 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  modern 
industry  and  industrial  products,  ability 
to   select,   buy   &   maintain  finished   pro- 


ducts or  pre-fabricated  material  which  he 
shall  use  in  developing  his  creative  abili- 
ty. 

If  there  is  hesitation  or  doubt  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  including  plastics 
in  the  school  program,  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  pro- 
duct is  necessary  to  understanding  modern 
industry  &  industrial  products.  To  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  use  and  care 
of  these  materials  is  as  important  as 
teaching  some  principles  in  metal  or 
wood.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  walk 
down  the  street  of  any  town  and  not  see 
some  article  made  from  plastic  material. 
The  variety  of  such  articles  is  large  and 
increasing,  some  companies  estimate  there 
are  over  20,000  on  the  market.  Its  range 
is  the  entire  gamut  of  everyday  life  from 
articles  for  the  baby  through  highly 
mechanized  airplane  parts,  to  false  teeth 
for  later  years. 

The  use  of  plastics  is  not  new  in  our 
age.  Broadly  speaking  it  is  materials 
which  can  be  shaped  or  formed.  In  this 
manner  of  listing  we  may  include  such 
materials  as  rubber,  pitch,  asphalt  or 
shellac  which  has  been  used  for  cen- 
turies in  the  Orient. 

There  are  two  general  groups  of  plas- 
tics, (1)  The  natural  resins  and,  (2)  The 
synthetic  resinoids.  Included  in  the  natural 
resins  are  products  previously  mentioned 
such  as  rubber  and  asphalt.  Resinoids  is 
a  word  coined  to  designate  those  made  by 
man.  In  this  group  are  most  of  the  mater- 
ials which  we  refer  to  today  as  plastics. 
They  include  cellulose  (the  first  of  modern 
plastics)  obtained  about  the  middle  1800's. 
Greater  emphasis  was  derived  by  the  use 
of  Bakelite  in  the  early  20th  century,  but 
it  is  the  past  25  years  and  especially  the 
recent  war  years,  when  a  phenomenal 
growth  occurred  in  the  plastic  industry. 
Nylon  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used. 
The  list  of  other  materials  is  large.  Within 
this  group  of  resinoids  are  those  known 
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as  thermo-plastics.  Those  which  return 
to  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state  upon  the 
application  of  heat.  Most  of  the  materials 
used  for  class  instruction  are  of  this  type, 
the  more  common  being  plexiglass  and 
lucite.  Catalin,  a  thermo-setting  plastic,  is 
also  used  in  the  classroom  but  less  ex- 
tensively. Thermo-setting  plastics  are 
those  obtained  by  adding  catalysts  and, 
applying  heat.  In  the  liquid  state  it  is 
poured  into  molds  of  many  shapes.  Once 
heated  it  remains  permanently  in  that 
form.  It  may  be  secured  for  classroom 
use  in  form  of  long  bars  resembling 
squirrels,  scottie  dogs,  butterflies  and  rab- 
bits. If  desired  for  use  as  napkin  rings, 
bars  of  it  may  be  purchased  which  have 
holes  in  the  figure  for  the  napkin.  Tiie 
bar  is  simply  cut  into  shorter  lengths. 

As  most  of  the  class  room  material  is 
of  the  thermo-plastic  type  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  some  method  of  heating  the 
stock.  In  some  small  classes  hot  water 
has  been  used.  The  better  plan  is  to  use 
an  oven  of  some  type.  In  some  instances 
the  baking  oven  of  a  kitchen  range  has 
been  used  effectively.  In  other  ovens  heat 
is  derived  from  the  use  of  high  voltage 
electric  light  bulbs  for  industrial  use. 

Molds  of  desirable  shapes  and  sizes  and 
forms  are  made  according  to  the  need  of 
each  project.  Male  and  female  dyes  may 
be  used  or  forms  made  by  placing  nails 
or  short  dowel  sticks  in  a  rough  outline 
of  the  completed  project.  Once  plexi- 
glass and  lucite  have  been  heated,  it 
cools  very  rapidly.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
place  the  form  near  the  heating  apparatus. 
Sometimes  in  the  making  of  articles  such 
as  napkin  rings,  it  is  advisable  to  dip 
them  in  cold  water  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  shaped. 


A  greater  variety  of  projects  may  be 
secured  by  using  the  heating  process.  But 
if  this  is  not  possible,  there  are  many  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  made  without  the  use 
of  applied  heat.  Practically  the  only  equip- 
ment needed  other  than  that  already  in 
the  general  shop  will  be  a  buffing  wheel 
and  some  material  with  which  to  polish 
the  completed  projects. 

Filing,  sawing  and  drilling  may  all  be 
accomplished  with  the  use  of  hand  tools. 
This  may  also  be  done  by  using  the  hand- 
saw, jig-saw,  grinding  wheel,  drill  press, 
metal  lathe  and  in  some  instances  the  cir- 
cular saw. 

The  stock  purchased  for  use  is  pro- 
tected by  a  masking  paper  covering  the 
face  and  bottom  surfaces.  This  paper  is 
easily  removed  but  except  when  carving, 
it  is  best  to  keep  it  on  the  stock,  Plexi- 
g'ass  may  be  turned  on  the  metal  lathe 
and  designing  may  be  cut  in  the  surface 
by  using  an  electric  carving  tool.  The  use 
of  this  carving  tool  requires  some  vision. 
Decalcomanias  may  be  effectively  used 
between  layers  of  plexiglass  or  lucite. 
Hardware,  such  as  metal  earring  backs, 
pin  backs,  hinges,  screws  and  fixtures 
may  be  easily  applied. 

Because  of  its  exceptional  beauty  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors  and  shades  and  its 
general  versatility,  it  has  a  strong  appeal 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  It  is  a  new, 
everchanging,  endurable  product  easily 
fabricated.  It  can  readily  be  included  in 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  classroom, 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  hobby  program. 
The  materials  used  are  symbolic  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  methods  used  for 
creating  useful  intrinsic  articles  are  old. 
To  include  plastics  in  the  industrial  arts 
programs  of  the  schools  simply  means  that 
we  are  doing  an  old  thing  in  a  new  way. 
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THE  CREATION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  ORIG- 
INAL DOLL  UNIT  AS  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN 

POWER  SEWING 

FLORENCE  MULLER,  New  York  Institute 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  has  two  distinctly 
different  sewing  departments  included  m 
the  High  School  course.  The  Homemak- 
ing  course,  offered  for  Regents  credit  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Power 
sewing  department  in  which  a  student  is 
trained  to  operate  factory  sewing  ma- 
chines. It  is  the  work  in  this  latter  depart- 
ment that  I  am  here  to  tell  you  about. 

The  aim  in  Power  sewing  is  to  develop 
sufficient  speed  and  skill  such  as  is  needed 
in  manufacturing  fields.  In  acquiring  such 
a  goal,  self-determination  and  indepen- 
dence must  be  instilled.  Initiative  is  con- 
stantly encouraged.  There  are  standards 
of  workmanship  that  must  meet  the  con- 
sumers requirements.  Shop  discipline  is 
emphasized  .  .  .  All  waste  motion  is  eli- 
minated where  possible,  cutting  the  time 
element.  The  work  must  be  handled  care- 
fully, requiring  little  or  no  pressing.  There 
are  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  group.  The 
boys  selecting  this  type  of  training  have  a 
definite  desire  in  the  field  of  production. 
All  projects  are  planned  on  an  assembly 
line  basis. 

Our  workroom  is  equipped  with  three 
factory  power  machines  and  three  house- 
hold models.  The  Merrow  overlocking 
machine  is  used  for  finishing  seams  and 
edges.  It  is  designed  with  three  needles 
and  a  cutter.  The  threading  is  difficult 
and  not  necessarily  a  part  of  their  train- 
ing; however,  I  have  had  two  boys  able  to 
thread  it.  This  machine  operates  at  a 
speed  of  4200  to  5000  R.P.M.  The  other 
large  machines  are  plain  stitchers,  the 
table  of  one  being  designed  especially  for 
tubular  work  such  as  pillow  cases.  These 
factory  machines  have  a  speed  of  ap- 
proximately 2500  R.P.M.  They  operate  with 
light  foot  pressure.  We  have  found  no  nec- 
essity  for   the   use   of  guards   because   of 


their  training,  however,  this  is  common 
usage  in  factories.  The  heavy  machines 
have  the  binder  attachment  and  several 
sized  hemmers.  On  the  household  machine 
the  attachments  are  the  shirrer,  the  lace 
stitcher,  and  the  cording  foot.  The  training 
period  for  the  use  of  these  machines  var- 
ies according  to  the  ability  and  aptitude  of 
each  student.  However,  I  find  that  most  of 
the  students  can  be  given  complete  control 
over  a  given  operation  in  a  months  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  element  of  time 
I  would  like  to  mention  the  work  of  one 
student  who  completed  three  scalloped 
aprons  made  of  organdie,  using  a  binder, 
in  eighty  minutes.  Then  another  com- 
pleting seventy-two  felt  card  table  covers 
in  8%  hours,  also  bound.  This  was  the 
work  of  two  boys. 

The  units  of  production  are: 

Pillow  cases 

Sheets 

Laundry  bags 

Shoe  bags 

Oven  pot  holders 

Shopping  bags  with  disposal  paper  inset 

Cosmetic  capes  made  of  vinylite 
This  same  plastic  material  is  used  to  line 
our  beach  bags.  The  aprons  vary  from  the 
taffeta,  chintz  and  organdie  supper  apron, 
to  the  many  styles  for  general  utility  use. 
The  above  articles  were  included  in  the 
department's  output  this  year. 

In  addition  we  have  another  complete 
unit.  We  produce  a  doll.  Our  principal,  Dr. 
Frampton,  asked  me  to  create  a  doll  that 
would  be  comparable  to  those  manufac- 
tured and  sold  commercially.  We  made 
this  a  project  for  the  power  sewing  work- 
room. The  additional  equipment  needed 
was  a  riveting  machine;  also  the  turning 
and  stuffing  rods  which  are  bolted  to  the 
table.  The  doll  had  to  be  designed  for 
speedy    production,    to    be    neat   looking, 
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strong  of  construction,  and  to  be  assem- 
bled with  as  few  steps  as  possible.  To 
insure  this,  there  had  to  be  a  minimum  of 
hand  sewing.  There  are  two  parts  to  the 
pattern.  The  back  and  front  to  the  hips 
including  the  arms;  and  the  legs  and  feet. 
The  face  that  is  used  for  our  doll  is  not  a 
product  of  the  department  in  as  much  as 
I  designed  it.  A  die  was  made  from  the 
mold,  and  a  company  in  New  York  steam 
presses  and  paints  them  for  us.  We  use  the 
household  machine  for  stitching  the  bod- 
ies. It  is  an  operation  requiring  careful 
work  especially  around  the  thumb,  the 
heel,  and  the  toe.  All  students  in  this  class 
have  a  practice  period  to  prove  their 
skill;  then,  those  best  adapted  for  this 
particular  work  are  selected.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  in  the  last 
two  years  we  had  students  from  our 
Deaf -Blind  department  handling  this  pait 
of  the  work. 

The  first  step  in  assembling  the  doll  is 
the  sewing  of  the  back  and  front,  from 
the  thumb,  across  the  neckline,  down  the 
arm  to  the  opposite  thumb.  This  piece  is 
then  turned  right  side  and  the  head  is 
riveted.  It  is  again  turned  to  the  wrong 
side  to  finish  stitching  down  the  arm  to 
the  hip,  completing  the  upper  half.  The 
other  part  of  the  pattern  which  consists 
of  the  legs  and  feet,  are  now  stitched  and 
turned.  Now  we  have  two  separate  parts 
which  must  be  stuffed.  The  bodies  are 
filled  with  cotton  and  excelsior  by  the 
use  of  the  stuffing  rods.  Excelsior  is  used 
in  the  head,  and  a  ball  of  it  is  placed  in  the 
shoulder  area  to  give  the  additional  sup- 
port under  the  head.  The  rest  is  stufff^d 
with  cotton.  The  turnmg  of  the  finished 
parts  can  be  done  quite  rapidly  on  the 
turning  rod.  The  two  parts  are  put  to- 
gether by  machine,  leaving  the  lower 
back  to  be  sewed  by  hand. 

The  wig  can  be  made  of  cotton  rug  yarn 
or  knitting  worsted  by  placing  cut  lengths 
across  a  strip  of  material  and  stitching 
directly  through  the  center.  If  it  is  to  be 
of  curls,  it  is  done  by  winding  these 
lengths  on  small  sticks  or  commercial 
curlers,  using  a  wave  set.  This  requires 


considerable  time  and  contributes  nothing 
of  any  particular  training  value.  We  did 
do  it  for  two  models,  but  I  had  a  large 
group  that  semester  and  could  spare  the 
workers.  The  wigs  on  our  dolls  since  that 
time  have  been  purchased.  We  find  Le 
Pages  glue  the  best  medium  for  applying 
the  wigs,  which  I  do  myself.  The  only 
other  things  we  buy  are  the  socks  and 
slippers. 

The  character  of  the  doll  has  been 
changed  many  times.  She  has  appeared 
as:  Red-riding-hood,  in  a  Dutch  costume, 
in  sport  clothes,  as  April  shower  girl  in 
her  rain  cape  and  hood,  the  old  fashioned 
girl  which  has  been  repeated  with  slight 
variations,  and  the  most  recent  one  m 
just  a  party  frock. 

The  students  part  in  assisting  with  the 
dress  pattern  is  to  tear  material  that  has 
been  snipped  with  our  cutting  blade.  This 
would  be  the  skirt  and  ruffle  widths. 
These  are  placed  in  stacks,  then  given  to 
one  or  more  students  for  the  necessary 
operations.  We  use  the  overlocking  ma- 
chine to  completely  assemble  the  under- 
garment. One  snap  fastener  is  applied. 
The  underskirt  is  the  next  step.  If  it 
is  lace  trimmed  we  use  the  attachment 
to  apply  it.  The  overlocking  stitch  is 
used  for  the  final  assembling  of  the  dress. 
Depending  upon  the  fashion  style;  but 
for  most  of  our  designs,  the  binder,  shir- 
rer,  hemmer,  and  lace  attachments  are 
brought  into  use. 

If  a  hat  or  bonnet  is  included  with  the 
costume,  one  student  will  sew  the  brim 
which  is  usually  in  three  layers  of  ma- 
terial. This  is  then  turned  and  pressed. 
Another  student  working  with  a  double 
layer  of  material.,  shapes  the  crown  using 
the  overlocking  machine.  With  the  binder 
the  two  parts  are  attached  leaving  enough 
of  the  binding  for  tie  strings. 

Together  we  have  gone  through  the  cut- 
ting, stitching,  stuffing  and  the  dressing 
of  the  doll;  but  I  feel  it  important  that 
you  know  the  material  from  which  the 
body  itself  is  made.  After  a  great  many 
experiments  with  plastic  coated  materials 
which  cracked  and  chipped  in  the  stitch- 
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ing  and  turning  process;  we  found  glazed 
chintz  the  answer  to  our  problem. 

The  dolls,  as  well  as  the  other  articles 
the  students  make  in  the  power  sewing 
department,  are  prepared  for  two  ex- 
hibits, one  at  Christmas  and  the  other  at 
Easter  time.  These  exhibits  are  held  for 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  school. 
The  articles  shown  are  on  sale  and  the 


students  benefit  by  earning  for  themselves 
everything  above  the  basic  cost  of  the 
article. 

The  fundamental  purpose  back  of  this 
course  is  to  make  these  students  economi- 
cally independent.  Some  of  necessity  with 
multiple  handicaps  will  produce  in  the 
sheltered  workshops,  while  others  will 
take  their  place  in  industry. 


CERAMICS  FOR  THE  BUND 


H.  ELEANOR  LODHOLZ,  Overbrook 


Among  all  the  materials  that  nature 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man,  none 
has  made  more  importnt  contributions 
than  clay.  The  story  of  man's  development 
is  written  lastingly  in  clay — ancient  races 
speak  to  us  through  clay  shards  and  tab- 
lets adding  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and 
early  decorated  bowls  and  vases  help  to 
create  a  clearer  picture  of  other  civiliza- 
tions. In  modern  times  we  find  ceramic 
products  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily  lives 
that  their  sudden  removal  would  create 
quite  a  disturbance. 

As  a  craft,  pottery  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  educationally,  but  it  is  especi- 
ally valuable  to  the  blind  who  cannot  ex- 
press themselves  in  painting  or  drawing. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  sight  is  not  need- 
ed. Even  in  its  elementary  stages  it  brings 
to  the  student  a  very  special  realization  of 
plastic  form,  and  it  offers  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  creative 
power. 

Our  course  doesn't  differ  much  from 
that  given  in  an  art  school.  We  have  hand 
coiling,  slab,  mold,  and  wheel  work,  and 
we  always  start  off  by  having  throwing 
and  kneading  practice  on  the  wedging 
boards.  At  first,  blind  students  don't  like 
to  let  go  of  that  lump  of  clay,  but  soon 
they  get  in  to  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and 
the  throwing  is  done  with  a  rhythmic 
movement.  Beginners  usually  start  with 
simple  modeled  forms  or  hand  coiling  to 
develop   a  sensitivity  to  form.   The  hand 


coiling  is  done  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
one  coil  placed  on  top  of  the  other  and 
welded  to  gether  to  make  a  smooth  wall. 
Templets  and  profiles  have  not  proven 
practical,  so  we  use  paper  patterns  cut 
to  the  shape  desired  and  folded  horizon- 
tally each  half  inch  as  the  piece  progresses. 
We  have  exhibits  from  the  museum,  and 
I  bring  in  material  so  that  our  students 
learn  that  the  structure  of  a  ceramic  ar- 
ticle is  largely  determined  by  its  intend- 
ed function,  and  an  analysis  of  the  form 
will  show  it  to  be  based  on  the  sphere, 
cylinder,  cone,  and  ovoid  or  a  successful 
combination  of  these.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  plan  their  own  forms  and 
projects,  and  originality  is  valued  highly. 

When  hand  coiling  proves  maddeningly 
slow  to  a  student,  slab  work  may  provide 
quicker  and  more  satisfactory  results. 
With  this  method  any  shape  box  or  vase 
can  be  made  by  rolling  out  a  good  size 
piece  of  clay  and  from  it,  cutting  the 
necessary  pieces  (using  a  cardboard  pat- 
tern), and  assembling  them.  A  round  box 
would  have  a  circle  for  the  base,  one  long 
strip  for  the  wall  and  another  circle  for 
the  lid.  Again  the  patterns  are  suggested 
by  the  students.  One  of  my  seniors  had 
read  something  about  a  rustic  well,  and 
decided  he  would  use  the  idea  for  an  ivy 
container.  Although  totally  blind,  he  plan- 
ned it,  measured  his  own  pattern  in  clay 
and  constructed  it  so  well  that  he  sold 
it    immediately.    With    the    slab    method 
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we   develop  the  ability  to  use  tools  and 
skill  in  assembling  and  measuring. 

Another  important  technique  is  the  use 
of  the  potters  kick  wheel — it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  fascinating,  disappointing, 
satisfying  method,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult.  Our  students  do  not  throw  the 
clay  on  to  the  revolving  wheel,  but  they 
place  the  lump  of  clay  on  the  center  of  the 
plaster  bat  that  has  circles  incised  on  its 
surface  to  help  placement,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  and  the  revolving  wheel 
accomplish  the  rest.  This  takes  practice 
and  encouragement  until  they  get  the  feel 
of  it.  Working  on  the  wheel  increases  co- 
ordination and  helps  develop  the  ability 
to  select  good  form,  because  clay  on  the 
wheel  can  be  shaped  many  different  ways 
in  a  very  short  time — a  slight  change  of 
pressure  means  a  completely  different 
form. 

In  the  event  that  we  would  want  a 
nice  piece  reproduced,  the  students  learn 
to  make  one  and  two  piece  molds,  and 
although  there  is  nothing  creative  about 
pouring  slip  into  a  plaster  mold,  still  the 
students  learn  this  more  commercial  meth- 
od of  duplicating  pieces. 

In  the  matter  of  decoration,  we  work 
on  the  basis  that  form  is  of  primary  im- 
portance and  decoration  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  Ornamentation  and  decora- 
tion should  be  kept  simple  and  in  good 
taste,  and  with  the  lack  of  sight,  they  are 
of  a  necessity  kept  that  way. 

Finally  the  students  must  glaze  their 
own  work.  If  it  is  a  box  that  is  to  be 
glazed,  the  powdered  glaze  is  mixed  with 
water  to  the  right  consistency  and  poured 
into  the  box,  which  is  then  tilted  until  -the 
glaze  touches  the  fmger  held  at  the  top 
rim.  The  box  is  rotated  until  all  the  sides 
are  glazed.  The  outside  may  be  dipped  in- 
to the  glaze,  or  the  glaze  may  be  brushed 
on.  If  the  lid  decoration  is  to  be  another 
color,  it  is  glazed  separately  and  set  on 
the  lid,  and  the  firing  does  the  joining. 

(If  our  students  wish  to  be  certified 
they  must  also  learn  how  to  stack  the 
kiln.) 

Being  on  their  own  helps  the  students 


to  develop  their  ability  to  compete  with 
sighted  people.  I  tried  an  experiment  just 
one  month  before  the  close  of  school— I 
had  told  the  group  that  we  were  rather 
low  on  large  display  pieces  because  sev- 
eral had  been  sold  and  others  had  gone 
home  as  birthday  and  Mother's  Day  gifts, 
and  immediately  tv/o  of  the  boys  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  said  they  would  make 
large  pieces.  One  boy  has  sight,  the  other 
has  none,  and  they  are  very  much  alike 
in  ability.  After  a  friendly  but  competi- 
tive race,  both  pieces  were  finished  at 
the  same  time  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  was  made  by  the  blind  student  and 
which  by  the  sighted  one. 

I  feel  also  that  pottery  has  a  special 
place  in  mental  therapy.  For  years  psy- 
chiatry has  experimented  with  drawing 
and  painting  and  ceramics  as  means  of 
therapy  and  whenever  used,  these  media 
have  been  valuable  in  understanding  and 
helping  the  patients.  In  the  case  of  the 
student  who  has  difficulty  adjusting  to 
blindness,  I  believe  that  clay  work  is  a 
valuable  therapeutic  agent.  It  includes  no 
special  crutches  for  the  blind,  and  they 
compete  on  the  same  basis  as  a  sighted 
person;  and  after  they  have  mastered  the 
techniques  of  pottery  they  have  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  assurance. 

The  work  that  you  see  in  the  rotunda  is 
that  of  the  students  from  stai-t  to  finish. 
Our  students  have  two  45-minute  periods 
a  week,  which  is  not  enough,  but  the  re- 
sults from  even  this  short  time  speak  for 
themselves.  This  has  been  called  a  luxury 
course,  and  perhaps  it  is  now,  but  if  the 
student's  schedules  permitted  a  number  of 
hours  more  nearly  approaching  the  time 
allotted  to  the  average  art  school  student, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  blind  student 
could  not  more  than  hold  his  own  on  the 
professional  level.  Even  if  the  student 
plans  to  earn  his  living  in  another  man- 
ner, ceramics  would  still  be  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hobby.  There  is  certainly  a 
demand  for  decorative  bowls,  vases,  and 
boxes,  as  interest  in  all  kinds  of  ceramics 
has  increased  noticeably  in  recent  years. 
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I  feel  qualified  to  say  all  these  things      traits. 


because  I  have  been  trained  in  all  the 
art  media,  I  have  taught  here  for  five 
years,  and  I  earn  my  living  in  the  highly 
competitive  field  of  advertising  art  by 
drawing  anything  from  piston  rings  to  por- 


I  feel  that  with  more  attention  paid 
to  this  development  of  creative  talent 
another  phase  of  self-support  could  be 
added  to  the  usual  list  by  which  the  blina 
achieve  their  independence. 


MACHINES  AND  BOOKS 

F.  J.  CUMMINGS,  Delaware 


If  there  are  among  you  some  who  knew 
me  in  days  of  yore,  you  may  wonder  what 
I'm  doing  up  here  discussing  the  topic 
of  mechanics.  I  don't  blame  you;  for  you 
must  have  known  me  as  one  who  spent 
much,  nay  most,  of  his  time  in  contact 
with  things  literary,  whether  profession- 
ally in  connection  with  my  teaching  or 
avocationally  to  feed  my  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  good  reading.  Well,  the  leopard 
hasn't  changed  his  spots,  just  taken  on 
a  few  new  ones,  slightly  more  variegated 
than  the  original  crop.  I  have  learned,  as 
have  many  others,  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict whatsoever  between  a  love  of  books 
and  a  love,  or  at  least  an  understanding  of, 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  or  what- 
not. Knowledge  is  power,  thrilling  power, 
whether  it  be  knowledge  of  music,  of  lit- 
erature, of  mechanics. 

But  the  old  fallacy  persists.  Those  who 
would  cultivate  the  intellect  must  not 
soil  their  hands,  and  those  who  would 
master  the  mechanical  arts  must  not  as- 
pire to  a  comprehension  of  things  book- 
ish. And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
great  inventors  were  widely-read,  broadly- 
cultured  people — Franklin,  for  instance. 

How,  then,  can  we  tie  together  a  pen- 
chant for  mechanics  and  a  knowledge  of 
books?  I  don't  think  the  answer  is  far 
to  seek.  The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to 
find  time  for  both  the  literary  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  a  course  in  mechanics. 
C.  J.  Hylander,  author  of  "American  In- 
ventors", says,  "As  a  teacher  who  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  boys  of  all  ages, 
I  know  their    great    interest    is    in  me- 


chanics, their  frequent  phases  of  being 
inventors,  their  absorption  in  true  stories 
of  men  who  first  thought  of  the  steps  in 
familiar  great  inventions." 

Thus,  the  names  of  Franklin,  Whitney, 
Ericsson,  Howe,  Marconi,  Ford,  Wright, 
and  many  others  conjure  up  thrilling  ad- 
ventures before  those  who  know  their 
stories,  adventures  just  as  thrilling  and 
a  lot  more  sensible  than  much  of  the  cur- 
rent radio  pseudo-mysteries.  Well,  then, 
here's  one  way  that  the  literary  can  be 
tied  in  with  the  shop  practice,  the  book 
made  adjunct  to  the  machine.  When  show- 
ing a  youngster  how  to  operate  a  milling 
machine,  for  instance,  not  a  very  com- 
plicated process  in  itself,  but  one  that 
presupposes  many  more  complicated  pre- 
liminary steps,  might  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  whole  affair  could  be  made  more 
alive,  more  vital,  by  reference  to  the  life 
of  Eli  Whitney,  that  poor  old  schoolteacher 
(he  didn't  remain  poor,  though)  who  is 
known  especially  for  his  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin,  invention  for  which  he  has 
received  credit  historically  but  not  while 
he  lived.  Whitney  did  other  things  besides 
inventing  the  gadget  that  helped  bring 
on  the  Civil  War.  For  a  time,  he  was  a 
maker  of  nails,  by  hand,  mind  you.  Every- 
thing was  made  by  hand  in  those  days. 
Later,  after  the  cotton-gin  episode,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Federal  government  to 
turn  out  muskets  in  large  quantity.  Mus- 
kets were,  of  course,  made  by  hand,  with 
the  result  that  no  two  were  exactly  alike 
and,  therefore,  no  parts  interchangeable. 
Whitney  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
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be  much  more  profitable  to  spend  his 
time  inventing  the  machine  that  would 
make  the  muskets  in  series.  He  did  and 
with  eminent  success.  Today  interchange- 
able parts  for  mach:nery  are  everywhere. 
But  without  Whitney's  machine,  would 
they  be?  Surely  the  repetitive  task  of  turn- 
ing out  identical  parts  on  a  miller  would 
seem  less  routine,  more  important  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  were  the  Whitney  saga 
kept  in  mind. 

Hylander  referred  to  his  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  his  knowledge  of  boys.  I 
might  adduce  the  same  witness.  Much  of 
my  teaching  time  was,  however,  spent 
with  blind  youngsters,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  in  position,  therefore,  to  note  the  dif- 
ference between  the  experience  of  blind 
children  in  matters  mechanical  and  that 
of  the  boys  I  spent  my  childhood  with, 
visually  normal  children.  The  average 
seeing  child  has  machinery  about  him 
from  his  earliest  memories,  whether  he 
seeks  it  or  not;  and  whether  he  so  de- 
sires or  not,  he  is  bound  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  workings  of  the  mechanical 
trappings  of  our  robotized  civilization.  The 
blind  child,  too,  has  machines  about  him, 
but  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  them 
does  not  come  automatically.  He  does  not 
learn,  willy  nilly,  but  must  have  a  desire 
to  be  shown  and  find  willing  patience  to 
show  him.  Thus,  many  remain  unshown, 
and  when  they  enter  our  machine-shop 
class,  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  even 
elementary  phases  of  our  mechanical  en- 
vironment. I  recall  a  young  lady  who  at- 
tended one  of  our  schools  before  the  days 
of  machine-shop  training — and  incidental- 
ly, there's  no  reason  why  girls  shouldn't 
be  let  in  on  mechanical  revelations  as  well 
as  boys — I  recall  this  young  lady  when 
she  came  into  a  course  we  had  set  up  in 
our  local  vocational  school  for  training 
of  visually  handicapped  men  and  women 
for  industrial  employment.  She  hadn't  the 
slightest  idea  what  even  a  hammer  looked 
like.  From  the  upper  middle  class,  with 
parents  who  didn't  believe  young  ladies 
would  ever  have  occasion  to  exercise  a 
knowledge  of  tools,  her  only  contact  with 


them  was  verbal.  Other  girls  are  similarly 
brought  up,  but,  having  eyesight,  they  in- 
evitably learn  what  a  hammer's  like  and 
how  it's  used,  even  though  they  them- 
selves wouldn't  stoop  to  hammer.  Well, 
anyway,  this  young  lady  was  trained  from 
'scratch"  and  found  lucrative  employment 
in  a  factory,  not  operating  machinery,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  in  a  factory,  where  she 
never  would  have  had  the  courage  to  go 
without  her  machine-shop  experience. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  stu- 
dents who  come  from  different  types  of 
environment,  where  tools  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them  are  ever-present.  We 
had  a  couple  of  them  when  I  was  a  pupil 
here,  eternal  tinkerers,  occasionally  mas- 
sacring the  electric-light  circuit  or  putting 
some  other  piece  of  equipment  out  of  or- 
der, but  learning,  learning,  learning  if  in 
a  somewhat  anti-social  manner. 

But  whether  we  are  dealing  with  those 
in  Section  A  or  those  in  Section  B,  the 
verbalists  or  the  persistent  empiricists, 
we  can  tie  together  the  actual  performance 
in  the  shop  with  reading  and  discussion 
designed  to  clarify,  simplify  and,  most  of 
all,  motivate.  The  blind  are  avid  readers 
usually.  We  can  aiDproach  the  unfamiliar 
machine  through  the  familiar  book,  a 
sound  educational  procedure.  The  stories 
of  great  inventors,  of  the  importance  cf 
things  mechanical  in  the  development  of 
our  great  civilization  and  in  defending  it 
from  would-be  destroyers — all  this  will 
tend  to  dispel  the  notion  that  there  is 
something  inferior  in  mechanics  to  the 
bandying  about  of  ideas,  the  cooking  up 
of  intellectual  concepts.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  one  of  my 
fellow  Overbrookers  who  was  given  a 
responsible  job  directing  an  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  adult 
blind,  especially  with  the  employment 
phase  of  their  welfare.  "What  was  the  use 
of  his  going  to  college,"  was  the  oft-re- 
peated cry;  "he'll  just  be  teaching  people 
to  cane  chairs  and  make  brooms  and  the 
like.  Anybody  could  do  that."  Oh  ye  of 
little  faith  and  of  little  knowledge!  So  to 
belittle  the  complicated  art  of  leading  the 
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wanderer  out  of  the  "Slough  of  Despond" 
can  be  excused  only  by  the  youth  and  in- 
experience of  the  exclaimers. 

And  this  leads  to  another  point.  Up  to 
now,  I  have  been  more  or  less  defending" 
mechanics  as  such  as  a  perfectly  respect- 
able and  highly  lucrative  way  of  life.  Op- 
portunities for  blind  people  are,  of  course, 
limited,  but  less  so  today  than  formerly, 
before  the  mass-production  machinery 
broke  clown  operations  so  minutely,  and 
before  Joe  Clunk  and  his  stalwarts  had 
educated  the  employers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  the  feasibility  of  em- 
ploying blind  factory  workers.  And  since 
opportunities  are  limited,  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  not  let  one  possibility  pass 
and  should  ever  be  striving  to  find  more 
and  better  jobs  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped in  industry  or  in  mechanical  self- 
employment.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
work  in  a  factory,  if  your  intellectual  at- 
tainments and  your  natural  inclinations  tit 
you  rather  for  some  professional  work, 
then  let  me  assure  you  that  a  knowledge 
of  machinery  will  again  stand  you  in  good 
stead,  even  if  only  to  enable  you  to  oper- 
ate a  hobby  shop  in  your  basement  where 
you  can  make  all  sorts  of  complicated  gad- 
gets for  your  good  friends,  as  Joe  Clunk 
does.  Or  you  may  become  an  engineer. 
Yes,  there  are  blind  engineers,  one  of  them 
a  graduate  of  this  very  institution,  Thomas 
Benham,  at  present  an  instructor  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  formerly  employed  by 
RCA  as  an  engineer.  And  Tom  doesn't  see 
a  wink  either,  not  physically,  that  is.  Then 
there  was  Ralph  R.  Teetor,  the  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  totally  blind,  educated  as 
a  blind  man,  yet  so  accomplished  that  his 
fellows  exalted  him  to  the  leadership  of 
their  professional  organization. 

But,  you  say,  these  are  exceptions. 
Granted.  But  they  are  blind  engineers. 
And  if  all  of  us  cannot  become  engineers, 
just  as  all  of  us  cannot  practice  any  par- 
ticular profession,  many  more  of  us  can 
find  useful,   lucrative,   satisfying  emplo3/- 


ment  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  rehabi- 
litation of  the  blind  specifically  but,  with 
experience,  rehabilitation  of  any  type  of 
handicapped  person.  Here  is  a  field  where 
the  intellectual  truly  abets  the  mechanical. 
A  knowledge  of  human  psychology,  the 
ability  to  inspire  and  to  lead  those  in 
despair  to  honest  hope,  the  cultured  per- 
sonal traits  that  will  make  one  acceptable 
in  the  community  and  hence  useful  in 
one's  professional  activities — these  quali- 
ties may  be  acquired  by  inspiration  per- 
haps, but  it  isn't  likely.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  happy  combining  of  natural  en- 
dowments with  sound  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

And  though  you  have  all  these  soul- 
searching  qualifications,  you  still  won't  do 
much  in  the  way  of  finding  jobs  for  blind 
people  unless  you,  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor, are  capable  of  proving  to  the  em- 
ployer that  what  you  preach  is  true,  that 
the  blind  actually  can  operate  certain  ma- 
chines, perform  certain  factory  tasks.  And 
the  best  way  to  convince  Mr.  employer  is 
to  show  him,  to  operate  the  machine,  to 
perform  the  task.  V/ithout  this  demon- 
stration, the  best  salesmanship  in  the 
world  is  but  sounding  brass.  The  employ- 
er may  find  you  very  glib  and  admire 
j'our  mastery  of  the  spoken  word,  but 
he'll  probably  give  you  the  brush-off. 
Seeing  is  believing  even  when  dealing 
with  the  non-seeing. 

I  have  endeavored,  albeit  cursorily,  ,to 
point  up  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
machine-shop  instruction  and  classroom 
instruction  may  be  profitably  tied  in  to- 
gether. The  subject  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, but  you  probably  are.  I  con- 
clude, then,  with  the  reminder  that  even 
the  saints  are  adorned  with  halos  to  make 
them  more  attractive.  Let  us  enliven  our 
machine-shop  instruction  by  surrounding 
it  with  a  sort  of  literary  nimbus.  An  alert, 
active  mind  is  not  content  to  perform 
routine  operations:  it  must  have  know- 
ledge,   inspiration,   motivation. 
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MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  BUND: 
OLD  AND  NEW 


SAMUEL  P.    HAYES,   Perkins 


Coming  back  to  Overbrook  with  such 
a  message  as  mine,  is  rather  like  the  pro- 
verbial "taking  coals  to  Newcastle,"  for 
it  was  at  Overbrook  that  I  began  work 
with  the  blind  at  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Burritt  many  years  ago.  His  interest  in 
testing  the  blind  was  aroused  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "Feebleminded  Club"  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  where  he  asked  Dr.  H.  H. 
Goddard  if  he  could  suggest  the  name  of  a 
psychologist  who  might  be  induced  to 
take  on  some  projects  relating  to  the  psy- 
chology and  education  of  blind  school 
children.  Dr.  Goddard  gave  him  my  name. 
I  visited  Overbrook  in  the  spring  of  1916, 
and  we  arranged  to  have  a  young  woman 
tester  take  up  residence  and  begin  testing 
the  pupils  in  the  fall.  In  January,  1917,  I 
secured  a  semester's  leave  of  absence  from 
Mt.  Holyoke,  moved  my  family  to  West 
Philadelphia  and  began  the  experiments 
in  testing  the  blind  which  I  have  carried 
on  ever  since,  placing  my  students  in 
many  schools  as  resident  testers,  and  re- 
ceiving from  them  reports  of  results  which 
I  have  tabulated  and  interpreted  in  my 
articles  in  the  Forum  and  the  Outlook. 
In  1919  Dr.  Allen  asked  me  to  give  simi- 
lar services  to  Perkins  Institution,  and  as 
long  as  I  remained  as  a  teacher  of  psy- 
chology at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  I  was 
able  to  interest  many  psychology  majors 
in  work  for  the  blind,  sending  them  to 
take  the  Harvard-Pei-kins  teacher-training 
course,  where  they  received  practice  test- 
ing at  Perkins  and  then  spread  out  through 
the  country,  some  as  part-time  testers 
and  some  giving  their  full  time  to  test- 
ing. All  my  students  being  women,  mar- 
riage has  removed  a  good  many  of  them 
from  the  work,  but  there  are  a  few  who 
still  after  30  years  are  true  to  their  first 
love,  the  blind. 

Today  I  am  offering  you  an  extensive 
menu  of  topics  in  testing  the  blind,  from 


which  I  hope  you  will  select  the  parts 
which  seem  most  toothsome  to  you.  I  will 
first  pass  out  a  sheet  giving  selected 
references  in  the  four  areas  of  testing 
into  which  our  topic  may  be  conveniently 
divided:  intelligence,  achievement,  apti- 
tude, and  personality  tests,  giving  first  a 
general  introduction  to  the  special  prob- 
lems involved  in  adapting  each  variety  of 
tests  for  use  without  vision,  and  then  of- 
fering you  a  chance  for  questions  based 
on  your  experience  and  interest.  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  see  what  a  large 
percent  of  the  references  mention  ar- 
ticles by  S.  P.  Hayes,  but  the  truth  is 
that  most  of  my  fellow  psychologists,  who 
have  dealt  with  the  blind  at  all,  have 
printed  only  one  study,  often  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  blind  student,  and  then  moved 
on  to  other  fields,  while  I  have  made  this 
my  major  interest  outside  of  my  college 
teaching,  and  since  1940  when  I  took  up 
residence  at  Perkins,  the  psychology  of 
blindness  has  been  my  daily  diet.  For- 
tunately this  situation  is  now  being 
changed,  for  with  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Psychological  Research  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  in  1948,  a  movement  was 
started  which  may  soon  result  in  a  wide 
variety  of  scientific  studies  in  this  neg- 
lected area.  The  specific  functions  of  this 
council  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage,  initiate,  and  provide 
consultative  assistance  in  planning 
research  concerning  problems  inher- 
ent in  blindness. 

2.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  agenices 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  carrying  out  such  research  pro- 
jects and  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  research  and  demonstration 
centers. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  re- 
search projects  and  to  aid  in  their 
allocation  and  financing. 
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4.  To  review  the  studies  made  under 
the  program. 

5.  To  interpret  and  disseminate  the  find- 
ings so  that  the  siginificant  results 
will  be  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  those  concerned 
specifically  with  the  problems  of 
blindness. 

6.  To  encourage  the  development,  es- 
tablishmnt  and  use  of  uniform  defi- 
nitions and  terminology  in  psycholo- 
gical research  for  the  blind. 

7.  To  serve  upon  request  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  or  to  any  other  public  or 
private  agencies  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

Three  groundwork  projects  are  al- 
ready under  way  by  members  of  the 
Council:  letters  have  been  addressed  to 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try requesting  the  titles  of  unpublish'^.d 
MA  theses  on  problems  related  to  blind- 
ness, and  a  pamphlet  listing  these  theses 
has  been  distributed  to  psychologists  and 
educators;  a  pamphlet  listing  possible  areas 
of  research  and  specific  problems  under 
each  is  nearly  ready  for  distribution,  which 
should  motivate  and  guide  college  teachers 
in  interesting  students  looking  for  topics 
for  research;  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  who  may  be  called  upon  to  use 
mental  measurements  with  blind  subjects 
is  nearing  completion.  A  broad  view  of  the 
need  for  research  in  our  area  will  be 
found  in  the  article  written  by  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue,  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  '44. 

Our  first  efforts  in  the  application  of 
psychology  to  blind  school  children  were 
centered  on  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests.  We  soon  found  that  standard 
achievement  tests  could  be  satisfactorily 
given  to  groups  of  blind  children  who 
were  fairly  proficient  in  reading,  and 
that  by  allowing  about  3  times  as  many 
minutes  as  we  give  to  seeing  children,  the 
blind  children  from  the  fourth  grade  up- 
ward could  perform  about  at  the  seeing 
levels,  grade  for  grade,  in  all  school  sub- 
jects  except   arithmetic   computation.    Of 


course  age  norms  cannot  be  used,  as  blind 
children  tend  to  be  2  or  more  years  older 
than  seeing  children  in  the  same  grades. 
The  Stanford  Achievement  test,  forms 
V-Z,  was  first  offered  on  quota  by  the 
American  Printing  House,  then  superceded 
by  forms  D-H,  which  are  still  available, 
and  now  supplemented  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Achievement  Tests  forms  R  and  S, 
to  which  we  hope  to  add  within  a  year 
forms  T  and  U.  In  the  later  adaptations 
of  achievement  tests,  to  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  inequalities  in  facility  of  braille 
reading,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
testing  word  knowledge,  science,  geogra- 
phy, history,  etc.,  and  not  braille,  more 
use  has  been  made  of  the  oral  method,  i.e., 
whenever  possible  outside  the  reading  test 
itself,  the  tester  reads  for  or  with  the  pu- 
pils a  considerable  part  of  the  test  items 
and  the  score  depends  upon  what  the 
pupils  can  do  with  material  which  they 
have  all  received  under  uniform  condi- 
tions. By  means  of  dot  sheets  on  which  to 
record  their  answers,  pupils  who  have  not 
learned  braille  can  be  tested  by  the  oral 
method.  The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  as- 
sist any  schools  that  may  be  considering 
for  the  first  time  the  use  of  achievement 
tests.  The  references  given  might  well  be 
read  an  an  introduction  to  the  methods 
and  results  to  be  expected. 

Intelligence  tests  help  us  to  determine 
whether  a  child  entering  school  is  educa- 
ble,  and  taken  in  connection  with  his 
school  record,  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. The  routine  use  of  intelligence 
tests  at  Perkins  Institution  was  described 
in  detail  in  the  paper  read  for  the  writer 
at  the  1948  A.A.I.B.  Convention  at  Texas. 
Two  sheets  giving  the  results  of  testing 
at  Perkins  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
intellectual  status  of  Perkins  pupils  this 
year  will  now  be  pased  out  and  inter- 
preted. 

The  first  sheet  gives  a  distribution  of 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  IQ's  obtained  at  the 
first  test  of  all  pupils  entering  Perkins 
from  Sept.  1940  to  June  1950,  except  high 
school  graduates  whose  high  IQ's  would 
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make  a  comparison  with  seeing  pupils 
through  the  high  school  unfair  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  our  feeling  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  501  cases  is  as  normal  a  sample  of 
the  blind  population  of  school  age  as  we 
can  expect  to  find.  Perkins  draws  it  pupils 
from  all  of  New  England,  except  Connecti- 
cut, and  since  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
cooperated  in  finding  blind  children,  and 
there  are  no  public  school  classes  in  New 
England  to  which  blind  children  may  go, 


we  feel  that  what  this  table  tells  about 
blind  children  is  probably  near  the  truth. 
A  second  sheet  gives  a  similar  distribu- 
tion of  all  our  children  who  have  been 
measured  with  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  In- 
telligence test  through  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  following  table  gives  the  percent 
of  children  at  each  level  of  intelligence; 
according  to  the  Perkins  use  of  the  In- 
terim Hayes-Binet  and  the  Wechsler-Belle- 
vue test  form  I. 


Percent  of  Perkins  pupils  who  attained  different    levels    of    intelligence    at    their 
first  testing,  Sept.  1940-June  1950 


%  among 
seeing 

Very  superior  2.2 

Superior      6.7 

High  average  or  bright  normal  ....  16.1 

Average  50. 

Dull  normal  16.1 

Borderline  6.7 

Mentally  defective  2.2 

Mean    IQ    

S.D 


PERKINS    PUPILS 


Vo  of  501  tested 

%of  350  tested 

with    Interim 

with   Wech- 

Hayes-Binet 

sler-Bellevue 

4. 

4.9 

10.4 

8.3 

12.2 

22.6 

35.2 

41.6 

19. 

12.6 

8.6 

8.3 

10.6 

1.7 

100. 

102. 

21.56 

16.61 

Certain  conclusions  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  this  table. 

1.  The  mean  IQ  of  100  obtained  through 
the  testing  of  501  children  through  a  per- 
iod of  ten  years  indicates  that  in  verbal 
intelligence  blind  children  are  just  about 
equal  to  the  seeing.  The  somewhat  higher 
mean  of  102  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Adult  Intelli- 
gence Test  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  fact  that  this  test  has  been  used  only 
down  to  the  fourth  grade  and  with  child- 
ren 10  years  or  older,  thus  omitting  the 
considerable  number  of  small  children 
taken  on  trial  whose  mental  development 
may  have  been  retarded  in  an  unfavorable 
home  environment. 


2.  The  form  of  the  distributions  for  the 
blind  if  presented  in  histograms  would 
give  a  somewhat  different  pattern  from 
that  for  the  seeing,  the  middle  section  for 
average  intelligence  rising  only  up  to  the 
35%  level  in  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  and 
to  the  41.6%  level  for  the  Wechsler,  as 
compared  with  50%  for  the  seeing.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  find  the  curves  for 
the  blind  rising  higher  than  the  seeing 
at  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  extremes. 

3.  The  preponderance  of  low  IQ's,  which 
has  appeared  also  in  other  schools  for 
the  Blind,  is  still  more  strikingly  present- 
ed in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
1949-50  population  at  Perkins  is  divided 
into  Lower  and  Upper  School  groups. 
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First  tests  with  Interim-Hayes  Binet  of  pupils  now  at  Perkins. 

LOWER    SCHOOL      UPPER   SCHOOL 
Kindergarten  through     7th  grade  through 


Very    Superior    ... 

Superior    

High  average  

Average      

Dull    normal    

Borderline     

Mental  deficiency 

Mean   IQ   

Standard  Dev.  ... 


6th  grade 

high  school 

%  of  110  pupils 

%  of  96  pupils 

1.8 

2.1 

8.2 

11.6 

9.1 

13.7 

29. 

44.3 

23.7 

•     21. 

13.6 

6.3 

14.6 

1. 

94. 

104. 

18.28 

16.87 

This  table  plainly  shows  the  effect  of 
oi  the  liberal  policy  of  taking  in  on  trial 
many  children  whose  educability  is  doubt- 
ful, often  with  such  deficiencies  of  lang- 
uage as  well  as  of  general  life  experience, 
that  the  test  results  are  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. Many  of  these  children  progress 
rapidly  in  our  favorable  environment  and 
get  higher  IQ's  when  retested.  Only  those 
of  promise  are  moved  up  into  the  Upper 
School,  and  the  percents  for  the  Upper 
School  in  this  table  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  percents  for  the  seeing  given 
in  our  first  table.  Naturally  we  find  the 
mean  IQ  significantly  higher,  rising  from 
94  in  the  Lower  School  to  104  in  the  Upper 
School. 

Both  these  tables  should  be  useful  to 
other  schools  in  which  intelligence  tests 
are  used,  and  others  are  available  on  re- 
quest. 

In  Aptitude  Testing,  we  have  little  to 
report  beyond  what  you  may  find  in  my 
historical  monograph  and  the  other  ref- 
erences listed;  so  we  will  use  the  balance 
of  our  limited  time  for  a  discussion  of  so- 
called  "personality  tests"  and  their  use 
with  blind  subjects. 

Interest  Inventories  have  been  widely 
used  with  the  seeing,  for  both  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance.  Unfortu- 
nately a  large  percent  of  those  planned 
for  the  seeing  include  numerous  items 
which  refer  to  occupations  and  activities 
not  possible  for  the  blind,  as  for  instance 


the  very  popular  Strong  Interest  Test.  In 
Form  M  less  than  30  of  the  100  occupa- 
tions offered  for  choice  in  Part  I  (Occupa- 
tions) are  open  even  to  superior  blind 
people;  of  the  35  subjects  listed  in  Part 
II  (School  Subjects)  only  about  one  'half 
can  be  studied  in  the  same  way  or  to 
the  same  degrees  as  is  possible  for 
pupils  with  vision,  in  spite  of  the 
clever  techniques  developed  by  educa- 
tors of  the  blind;  in  Part  III  (Amusements) 
there  is  certainly  no  sense  in  asking  a 
blind  person  if  he  likes  or  dislikes  driving 
an  automobile,  boxing,  tennis,  performing 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  etc.  But  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  Form  BB  can  be  used 
with  the  small  number  of  substitutions 
suggested  by  Quimby,  and  we  have  just 
used  the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  with 
suggestive  results  at  Perkins.  A  discus- 
sion of  interest  inventories  may  be  found 
in  my  article  in  the  Outlook  for  Decem- 
ber,  1949. 

A  great  variety  of  personality  ques- 
tionnaires are  available  for  use  with  the 
seeing,  and  most  of  them  can  be  used  with 
the  blind  without  modification  of  con- 
tent, providing  certain  precautions  are 
taken  in  the  method  of  administration. 
My  articles  in  the  Outlook  for  March  and 
April,  1950,  will  introduce  a  reader  to  a 
considerable  number  of  these  devices,  and 
samples  of  the  ink  print  tests  will  be  put 
on  di'^lay  after  this  talk.  In  general  ,  a 
personality  questionnaire   is  presented  to 
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the  seeing  as  a  pencil  and  paper  test  in 
which  he  indicates  his  attitudes,  interests, 
emotional  behavior,  adjustments,  likes, 
dislikes,  etc.,  and  since  he  is  free  to  ans- 
wer the  question  frankly  and  honestly,  or 
the  reverse,  perhaps  often  being  unable 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  his  inner  life 
through  lack  of  personal  insight,  the  whole 
process  is  highly  subjective,  and  the  re- 
sults can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  the 
validity  and  reliability  demanded  of  other 
types  of  mental  tests.  But  a  number  of 
these  tests  have  been  used  with  blind 
subjects,  and  when  the  results  are  wisely 
interpreted  they  should  be  as  useful  with 
the  blind  as  with  the  seeing.  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Bauman  of  the  Personnel  Research  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  is  now  at  work  on  the 
production  of  an  adjustment  questionnaire 
for  which  the  items  have  been  collected 
in  her  testing  experience  with  blind  adults, 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  work- 
ers in  six  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 
As  this  is  the  first  case  of  a  personality 
test  made  for  the  blind,  rather  than  the 
adaptation  for  the  blind  of  a  test  produced 
for  the  seeing,  I  will  ask  her  to  describe 
her  project.  (Mrs.  Bauman  explained  the 
method  of  constructing  and  administer- 
ing the  test,  and  the  variety  of  scores  to 
be  obtained  through  its  use  which  she 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Sensitivity 

2.  Somatic    symptoms    of   instability 

3.  Interest  and  competency  in  social 
contacts 

4.  Attitudes  of  suspicion  towards  others 
and  of  magnification  of  self 

5.  Feelings  of  inadequacy,  lack  of  self- 
responsibility,  sometimes  called  im- 
maturity 

6.  Depression  versus  faith  in  future, 
morale 

7.  Attitudes  regarding  blindness.) 

A  final  word  should  be  said  about  new 
methods  of  administering  tests  with  blind 
subjects,  which  seem  particularly  neces- 
sary with  personality  tests.  These  tests 
contain  many  items,  one  well  known  one 
consisting  of  550  questions  to  answer.  The 
presentation    of   so    much    material   to    a 


blind  subject  raises  various  problems  con- 
cerning the  method  of  giving  the  test  and 
recording  the  responses.  If  all  blind  clients 
could  read  braille  fluently,  the  material 
might  be  put  into  braille  and  the  subject 
asked  to  record  his  answers  on  a  braille 
slate,  and  this  is  occasionally  done.  A 
modification  of  this  method  is  to  have 
each  item  embossed  on  a  separate  card, 
with  instructions  that  the  subject  sort  the 
cards  into  piles,  putting  at  the  right  the 
answers  to  which  he  would  say  "yes", 
to  the  left  those  to  which  he  would  say 
"no",  and  in  the  middle  those  upon  which 
he  felt  doubtful.  To  facilitate  the  scoring 
of  his  choices,  all  the  cards  referring  lo 
one  factor  (home  adjustment,  for  in- 
stance) might  be  cut  off  at  the  left  cor- 
ner, those  referring  to  another  factor  cut 
off  at  another  corner,  etc.  For  subjects 
not  able  to  read  braille  freely,  other 
methods  have  been  developed.  The  test- 
er may  simply  read  each  item  and  record 
the  subject's  answer  on  the  regular  test 
sheet;  but  this  method  is  time-consuming 
and  fatiguing  for  both.  So  some  agencies 
are  now  putting  the  test  items  on  a  wire 
recorder,  first  giving  general  directions 
and  then  presenting  each  item  twice  so 
the  subject  may  get  the  general  idea  first, 
and  then  at  the  second  presentation  at- 
tend to  it  in  detail.  He  may  then  stop  the 
recorder  while  he  indicates  his  choice 
which  may  be  done  by;  (a)  sorting  cards 
numbered  in  print  or  in  braille  to  corres- 
pond with  the  numbers  of  the  items,  with 
every  tenth  card  put  crosswise  before- 
hand, as  a  check  on  his  progress;  (b)  by 
writing  Y,  N,  or  D  on  a  braille  slate;  or 
(c)  by  marking  the  first,  second,  or  third 
dot  on  a  "dot  sheet",  such  as  those  the 
writer  has  described  for  use  with  achieve- 
ment tests  and  the  Kuder  Preference  Rec- 
ord. By  the  use  of  headphones,  several 
subjects  may  take  tests  with  wire  record- 
ers in  one  room,  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
tester  has  her  time  free  for  other  duties. 

Perkins  wishes  to  renew  its  offer  of  co- 
operation in  any  test  project — advice  on 
the  selection  of  tests,  hints  on  their  ad- 
ministration, the  loan  of  stencil  keys  for 
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correcting  any  tests  we  have  used,  tables 
of  Perkins  results  for  comparison  with 
results  in  other  schools  or  agencies.  In  re- 
turn Perkins  would  appreciate  reports 
of  test  scores  for  use  in  further  articles  on 
testing  the  blind. 

Selected  References   on  Menial  Measure- 
ments   of    the    Blind 

I.     Tests   of  Intelligence 

Hayes,  S.  P.,  Twenty  Years  of  Researcli, 
A.A.I.B.  Report,  1936,  Contributions  to 
a  Psy.  of  blindness.  Chaps.  V,  VI.  1941. 
At  page  225  is  a  chronological  list  of 
references. 

Brown  and  Davidson,  Dev.  and  stan- 
dardization of  the  I.J.R.  tests  for  the 
vis.  handicapped  children.  J.  Applied 
Psy.,  '39,  23,  229. 

Pintner,  R.,  Intelligence  testing  of  par- 
tially sighted  children.  J.  Educ.  Psy., 
1942,  33,  265. 

Hayes,  S.  P..  The  use  of  mental  measure'- 
ment  in  the  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  of  the  blind.  A.A.I.B.  Report, 
1948,  Measuring  the  intelligence  of  the 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

OF  BLIND 

FLORENCE  F.   PAULMIER,   Overbrook 


Although  we  will  consider  the  whole 
commercial  program,  since  the  most  em- 
phasized is  typing,  this  talk  shall  be  large- 
ly devoted  to  the  problems  of  teaching 
typing  to  the  blind. 


In  the  teaching  of  typing,  there  are 
several  serious  problems,  the  foremost 
of  which,  in  my  opinion  is  spelling.  I 
can  imagine  the  sigh  of  agreement  that 
must  accompany  this  statement,  for  ex- 
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cept  for  a  few,  blind  students  are  very 
poor  spellers.  To  find  any  solution  for 
this  difficulty,  we  must  examine  the 
factors  that  cause  it.  Besides  the  lack 
of  visual  impression — by  which  sighted 
people  receive  continually  in  reading 
— these  factors  are  mainly  these  three: 

A.  Braille  reading  definitely  discourages 
spelling  because  it  is  a  shorthand 
and  encourages  seeing  words  as  one 
symbol,  and  a  blind  student  seldom 
"sees"  the  whole  word  spelled  out. 
I  have  talked  to  many  adult  blind, 
and  this  has  been  their  opinion  and 
it  is  mine  also. 

B.  The  blind  learn  to  spell  mainly  oral- 
ly, and  this  is  a  different  process 
from  learning  to  spell  by  writing  out 
each  letter.  The  average  sighted  per- 
son today  has  learned  to  spell  by 
writing  the  word,  and  is  a  little  hesi- 
tant when  spelling  a  word  orally. 
Consider  how  many  of  us  have  to 
write  the  word  before  we  are  sure 
of  the  spelling.  That  is  because  in  the 
learning  process,  we  learned  to  spell 
this  way.  Isn't  it  logical  that  the  con- 
verse would  be  true,  and  that  oral 
spelling,  or  even  spelling  by  braille 
contractions  would  inhibit  the  abili- 
ty to  write  out  each  letter  of  a  word? 
As  one  new  student  said,  "The  thing 
I  don't  like  about  typing  is  that  you 
have  to  spell  out  each  letter." 

Suggestions:  Should  we  teach  spell- 
ing by  having  each  letter  brad- 
led  in  Grade  I,  or  would  that 
take  too  long? 

Should  our  typing  texts  all  be 
brailled  in  Grade  I,  so  the  blind 
student  would  not  have  to  guess 
at  the  spelling  of  his  copy  mater- 
ial? Sighted  students,  when  copy- 
ing, have  each  leter  before  them, 
and  do  not  have  to  use  know- 
ledge of  spelling  when  learning 
to  type.  Thus,  even  poor  spellers 
can  turn  perfect  copies  in  typ- 
ing. 

C.  (Spelling  difficulty)  Dependence  on 
hearing — the  blind  have  notoriously 


poor  pronunciation — they  have  the 
confusion  of  words  that  sound  alike 
and  are  spelled  differently.  They 
hear  words  not  clearly  pronounced 
in  their  conversation  all  the 
time.  Their  spelling  is  often  very  ori- 
ginal and  revealing.  "Oh,  is  that 
wiiat  that  word  is?" 

11.  Restriction  in  material  to  be  typed — 
Most  students  learn  to  type  for  per- 
sonal use.  A  few  special  students — 
trained  later. 

A.  Brailled  copy  is  of  little  help  in  the 
actual  acquiring  of  the  skill. 

1.  Constant  change  of  hands  from 
copy  to  machine — find  the  place 
— is  inept,  clumsy  and  frustrating. 

2.  Most  of  the  available  material  is 
not  fitted  to  the  age  level  at  which 
our  students  begin  typing.  The 
business  material,  suitable  for  the 
high  school  grades  and  business 
schools,  is  very  much  beyond  the 
interests  of  the  seventh  and  8th 
graders. 

3.  Much  of  the  material  is  old  and 
stale — of  no  current  interest.  And, 
it  is  difficult  to  conquer  all  the 
red  tape  involved  in  having  cur- 
rent copy  brailled  and  ready  for 
the  class  in  time  to  maintain  int- 
erest. 

B.  Dictating  to  a  whole  class  is  a  very 
inefficient  way  to  develop  typing 
skill. 

1.  Difference  in  speed  of  typing  of 
different  students — greater  in 
blind  schools. 

a.  Either  good  students  must  wait 
for  the  slow  ones, — lose  inter- 
est and  become  impatient. 

b.  or — the  slow  ones  must  hurry, 
and  leave  out  much  of  the  ma- 
terial and  become  discouraged, 
(to  keep  up). 

2.  Necessity  of  repeating  work  dic- 
tated for  some  students — and  spell- 
ing help  for  individual  student 
means  that  you  must  either  stop 
the  whole  group,  and  repeat  the 
entire  material,  and  make  every- 
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one  listen  to  the  spelling  that  only 
one  is  having  trouble  with  or,  you 
must  try  to  give  this  individual 
help  without  disturbing  the  other 
students.  This  is  almost  impossible 
to  do.  The  noise  of  the  typing  in- 
tervenes, and  the  effort  to  hear 
makes  for  tension  and  exhaustion. 
— Thus  typing  becomes  gradually 
associated  with  ideas  of  frustra- 
tion and  discouragement. 
Conclusion:  Dictation  to  1  or  2  is  practical, 
but  not  to  a  class. 

Braille  copying  and  typing  from  dicta- 
tion are  necessary  to  be  learned,  but 
their  use  is  limited. 
Possible  solution — use  more  memory  work 
and  creative  composition  in  the  actual 
skill  development.  Nothing  intervening 
between  student  and  machine. 

III.  This  leads  me  to  the  third  difficulty — 
Lack  of  reading  and  composition  abi- 
lity. 

A.  Unless  we  are  different,  most  stu- 
dents are  poor  braille  readers.  Thej^ 
therefore,  resist  any  work  to  be  cop- 
ied from  braille. 

Thus  teacher  has  2  problems  to  over- 
come this  resistance — then  proceed 
with  teaching  the  typing.  This  read- 
ing difficulty  must  be  continually 
pointed  out;  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  English,  Braille,  and 
spelling  teachers,  this  difficulty 
might  be  largely  overcome.  It  is  a 
problem  the  whole  school  should 
be  concerned  with,  but  it  shows  up 
very  sharply  in  typing  class. 

B.  Most  students  (blind)  have  not  ab- 
sorbed enough  grammar  and  compo- 
sition experience,  ability  with  writ- 
ten language,  when  they  first  take 
typing.  By  the  time  they  become 
juniors  and  seniors,  they  have  usu- 
ally developed  this  skill,  if  they  are 
ever  going  to.  But  in  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  where  typing  is  usually 
taught,  this  lack  is  a  great  drawback. 
Otherwise  typing  practice  could  be 
given  in  the  writing  of  simple  para- 
graphs  of   immediate   interest — such 


as — "Describe  the  wrestling  tourna- 
ment, as  if  you  were  a  radio  an- 
nouncer." or  "Write  a  paragraph  to 
an  absent  pupil  telling  him  of  the 
interesting  program  we  had  this 
morning."  or — "Write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  m.ost  unusual,  or  funny, 
or  frightening  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  or  "Write  a  short  auto- 
biography." Unlimited,  challenging 
material  could  be  collected.  I  have 
attempted  this,  and  been  successful 
enough  to  know  that  such  typing 
has  more  interest  for  the  student,  and 
his  work  is  usually  better  as  a  re- 
sult. 

This  composing  directly  on  the  ma- 
chine is  an  ability  that  develops  wiih 
practice.  Experience  shows  this. 
In  this  method,  material  could  be 
current  and  the  student  could  type 
without  the  extra  problems  of  braille 
copy,  and  dictation. 

IV.  Mechanical  difficulty:  ribbons  that 
do  not  reverse,  keys  that  stick,  ma- 
chines out  of  order  until  the  repair 
man  comes  around. 

Could  some  students,  or  member  of 
staff,  be  trained  to  make  minor  re- 
pairs. How  do  you  handle  this? 

V.  Partly  sighted — blind — together  in  all 
classes. 

QUESTIONS:     Should      everyone      take 
typing? 

How  shall  we  maintain  this  skill  (4  yrs.) 
when  once  developed?  Like  a  language 
— unless  used — lost. 

VI.  Lack  of  motivation:  (This  may  not  be 
common  to  all  schools) 

A.  More  homework  should  be  required 
to  be  typed  than  brailled. 

1.  Preparing  for  sighted  world — if 
students  realize  that  the  typing 
they  are  doing  has  value  in  other 
areas  than  just  a  typing  exercise — 
they  put  forth  greater  effort — 
a.  requires  cooperation  among 
English,  History  teachers,  (etc.) 

B.  More  "live"  copy  needed 

1.  Programs  for  school  events 

Plans  for  class  projects,  required 
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by  sponser — outlines,  lists  of  ma- 
terials to  be  requisitioned,  lists  of 
committees  and  duties,  minutes  of 
class  meetings,  treasurer's  reports, 
letters  of  invitation  and  thanks 
for  favors  from  people  outside  the 
school.  (These  are  usually  brailled 
to  impress  the  outsiders.  But  the 
effect  on  the  blind  student  is  not 
to  emphasize  his  adjustment  to  the 
sighted  world  through  the  use  of 
typing.) 

2.  More  participation  of  the  quali- 
fied student  in  routine  office  work 
of  the  school.  This  is  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble for  the  office  staff,  but  would 
be  invaluable  as  motivation  to  im- 
prove the  prestige  of  the  course. 
Requires  cooperation  of  office 
force,  and  realization  of  the  lack 
of  contact  with  the  business  world 
that  confronts  all  blind  students. 
C.  More     contact     with     the     business 

world. 

1.  As  in  all  schools,  the  emphasis  is 
still  on  the  academic  subjects  and 
achievement  in  academic  skills. 
These  are  the  "royal  blood"  of 
the  school.  Talks  from  business 
men,  typing  speed  demonstrations 
by  champions,  field  trips  to  banks, 
large  office  buildings,  etc.,  are  not 
as  much  of  interest  as  musical  and 
dramatic  programs;  and  the  chan- 
nels for  arrangement  have  not 
been  made  often  enough  to  be 
"easy". 

2.  In  residential  schools,  with  many 
well-equipped  offices,  "trips" 
could  be  arranged  with  small 
groups  of  students  to  "see"  dif- 
ferent office  machines,  safes,  filing 
cases,  etc.  Cooperation  of  office 
staff  is  again  necessary.  Commer- 
cial work  would  become  vital 
through  this  contact  with  the  act- 
ual working  of  their  own  school. 
(Mailing  machines,  mimeograph, 
rubber  stamps,  large  check  books, 
ledgers  and  journals  (their  size 
and     multiplicity),     adding     ma- 


chines, check  writers,  bank  state- 
ments and  receipt  books.) 

VII.  As  regards  other  commercial  sub- 
jects: 

A.  JBT.  should  be  given  during  the  last 
two  years  to  every  student.  Knov/- 
ledge  of  the  business  world  and  how 
to  use  its  services — banks,  transpor- 
tation, buying  and  selling,  general 
business  organization,  departments 
and  types  of  management,  etc. — 
should  be  a  part  of  every  person's 
education.  But  young  students  in  the 
8th  and  9th  years  are  not  enough  in 
contact  with  this  world  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  information.  As  they 
come  closer  to  graduation  and  their 
actual  contact  with  the  business 
world,  as  they  assume  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  arrangements 
with  these  services,  their  interest 
comes  alive;  and  they  want  to  know 
something  about  the  commercial 
world  which  touches  every  part  of 
the  average  person's  life. 

B.  Bookkeeping — cannot  be  taught  ade- 
quately unless  we  develop  a  special 
long  slate. 

Braille,  being  reversed,  makes  teach- 
ing of  debit  and  credit — confusion. 
Practical  to  teach  only  simple  rec- 
ords, and  general  theory  of  account- 
ing practice. 

C.  Business  English — lack  of  brailled 
material — only  to  older  student.  Can 
be  combined  with  typing  course. 

D.  Commercial  Law — Plenty  of  interest 
— not  enough  periods — no  texts.  All 
reading  and  testing. 

VIII.  Shorthand:  We  have  decided  that 
Grade  III  braille  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Having  had  no  one  interested 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  done  no 
work  with  the  braille  shorthand 
machine. 

IX.  Ediphone:  We  have  had  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  this  machine  the  past 
year,  but  only  two  periods  a  week 
could  be  scheduled;  and  the  students 
did  not  become  proficient  with  that 
much  practice. 
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X.  Problems    in    typing — solutions. 

A.  Shall  typing  texts  be  in  Grade  I 
Braille? 

Shall  spelling  be  written  in  Grade  I? 
Can      more      current      material      be 

brailled? 
Can  course   (should)   be  given  later 

in  students'  experience? 

B.  How  continue  ability  once  developed 
(practice)  like  a  language  or  skill — 
you  lose  it  unless  you  use  it. 

XL  Commercial    Course 

How   find   time   in   busy   schedule   of 

blind  schools  for  adequate  commercial 

training? 

"Bright"    students — needed    for    good 


commercial  training — are  all  loaded 
with  academic  and  music  subjects — 
not  to  mention  hand  crafts.  Schools 
are  more  interested  in  making  a  show- 
ing in  academic  and  music  fields.  Em- 
phasis needs  to  be  placed  by  the  school 
itself  on  the  practical  advantage  of 
commercial  training  to  the  blind. 
Awards,  recognition,  and  constant  em- 
phasis are  needed  to  direct  students' 
attention  to  the  field.  If  administra- 
tors themselves  are  more  interested 
in  literature  and  music  development 
than  in  commercial  training  for  a  job 
— the  students  cannot  help  but  reflect 
this  attitude! 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  PLANNED  RECREATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAM IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

BENJAMIN  SMITH,  Perkins 


Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of  our  resi- 
dential school  is  to  so  prepare  blind  chil- 
dren that  they  will  be  able  to  live  a  happy, 
adjusted  adult  life  in  a  seeing  world.  In 
this  respect  the  purpose  of  our  school 
varies  not  a  whit  from  that  of  all  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  They  all  strive  to 
prepare  children  to  adjust  happily  in  a 
seeing,   adult  world. 

We  are  committed  then;  first,  to  deter- 
mine the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  a 
happy,  adjusted,  adult  life  in  a  seeing 
world;  and  second,  to  plan  carefully  a 
school  program  that  will  prepare  our 
young  people  to  deal  with  these  elements 
successfully.  If  we  were  to  ask  the  blind 
adults  of  our  country,  or  even  the  young 
people  in  our  residential  schools,  what 
elements  they  consider  necessary  to  a  hap- 
py adult  life,  most  of  them  would  answer 
something  like  this:  Sound  physical  and 
mental  health;  a  command  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  communication,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  vocation 
that  will  not  only  bring  economic  inde- 
pendence, but  also  will  contribute  some- 
thing   useful    to    others;    development    of 


aesthetic  appreciations,  a  home  with  norm- 
al family  life,  development  of  avocational 
interests,  and  the  command  of  a  circle  of 
friends.  In  this  respect,  too,  blind  people 
differ  not  at  all  from  seeing  people.  Most 
seeing  people  would  sum  up  the  happy 
life  in  the  same  terms. 
•  The  i-esidential  school,  therefore,  like 
the  public  school,  plans  to  satisfy  these 
motives  of  the  individual.  It  provides  a 
comprehensive  physical  and  mental  health 
program  from  adequate  exercise,  through 
surgery  for  correctable  defects,  to  psy- 
chological testing.  In  many  cases  it  even 
provides  psychiatric  treatment.  It  gives 
meticulous  attention  to  the  command  of 
fundamental  processes  throughout  the 
school  years.  It  spends  infinite  time  and 
effort  laying  a  sound  base  upon  which  to 
erect  a  vocational  career.  The  same  careful 
planning  is  applied  to  the  aesthetic  as- 
pects through  music,  literature,  ceramics, 
and  the  like. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  in  which 
WG  do  not  always  apply  the  same  care- 
ful planning  as  with  the  other  elements  of 
our  curriculum.  This  is  the  area  of  social 
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training  to  prepare  our  young  people  to 
enter  thie  adult,  seeing,  social  world  on 
equal  terms.  Yet  there  is  no  area  of  great- 
er importance  to  us;  for,  if  our  people 
lack  poise  and  confidence  socially;  if  they 
lack  knowledge  of  social  mechanisms  of 
the  seeing  world;  if  their  bearing  and 
manners  are  blindish  and  repulsive  to 
seeing  people,  they  stand  little  chance  of 
being  truly  assimilated  in  a  seeing  world. 
The  fact  that  we  have  fallen  short  in  this 
social  training  may  be  seen  by  the  growth 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  social  and 
recreational  centers  for  the  blind.  Many 
blind  people  find  their  way  to  these  cen- 
ters, not  because  they  wish  to  be  set  apart, 
but  rather  because  they  are  poorly  pre- 
pared to  mingle  freely  and  joyfully  in  see- 
ing company.  The  problem  is  doubly  im- 
portant to  us;  for,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
our  blind  students  adequate  socially,  we 
must  do  the  planning  job  alone.  The  pub- 
lic school  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  area  in  its  extra-curricular  program. 
However,  it  has  ar-tive  help  from  many 
other  community  organizations;  such  as, 
the  church,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  and 
boys  and  girls  clubs.  What  is  even  more 
important,  the  public  school  has  the  direct 
help  of  the  home.  The  residential  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  take  full  res- 
ponsibility to  prepare  adequately  our  stu- 
dents socially  if  we  wish  them  really  to 
be  assimilated  by  a  seeing  world.  If  this 
be  true,  surely  we  should  plan  in  the  social 
area  just  as  carefully  as  we  plan  for  read- 
ing, for  arithmetic,  for  a  vocation,  or  for 
health.  Certainly  a  happy  social  adjust- 
ment to  one's  environment  is  vital  to  hap- 
piness. 

What  can  we  do  to  plan  for  social  ade- 
quacy in  a  seeing  world?  One  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  plan  and  execute  a  balanced  recre- 
ational program.  It  is  through  recreational 
activity  that  many  of  our  students  can  and 
should  make  social  alliances  among  seeing 
people.  It  is  through  recreational  activity 
that  we  can  best  teach  the  social  graces 
necessary  for  happy  adjustments  with  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  plan  our  recreational  pro- 
gram wisely  so  as  to  accomplish  our  pur- 


pose of  preparing  our  students  for  a  happy 
social  adjustment  in  a  seeing  world,  we 
should  follow  several  fundamental  princi- 
ples. First,  we  should  build  our  program 
around  a  maximum  of  association  with 
seeing  boys  and  girls  and  adults  from  the 
community  at  large.  If  we  would  train 
our  students  to  mingle  as  social  equals 
of  those  about  them,  is  it  not  correct  to 
expose  them  as  frequently  as  possible  to 
the  customs,  manners,  attitudes,  and  oth^dr 
behavior  of  those  about  them?  Teaching 
by  example  is  an  effective  medium.  Sec- 
ond, let  us  choose  for  the  dominant  mater- 
ials of  our  recreation  program  those  soc- 
ial activities  most  adaptable  for  blind  and 
seeing  people  to  enjoy  together.  There  are 
a  surprising  number  of  these  activities. 
Third,  let  us  lay  carefully  a  training  plan 
to  make  sure  that  our  students  can  pex'- 
form  in  these  social  activities  on  a  high 
level.  Only  through  a  thorough  know-how 
and  the  confidence  that  it  brings  will  our 
people  be  able  to  win  their  way  into  nor- 
mal social  groups  on  terms  of  equality. 
Finally,  the  students,  themselves,  should 
play  the  major  role  in  planning  and  ad- 
ministering their  recreational  program. 
The  only  way  to  assure  the  success  of  a 
recreation  program  is  to  make  certain  the 
students  want  it  desperately.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  of  getting  them  to  want  it  des- 
perately is  to  put  it  into  their  hands  and 
let  them  feel  they  are  running  it  and  that 
they  have  a  choice.  It  is  our  job  to  give 
them  the  sense  of  control,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  guide  them  that  the  desired  effect 
will  be  realized. 

What  then  will  be  the  materials  of  our 
recreation  program?  Among  the  more  com- 
mon mediums  of  social  expression  which 
blind  and  seeing  people  can  enjoy  to- 
gether are  ballroom  dancing,  square  danc- 
ing, ice  skating  and  roller  skating,  bowl- 
ing, swimming,  and  a  variety  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  games.  Our  objects  should  be 
to  give  within  the  school  definite  instruc- 
tion periods  to  these  various  social  media 
until  the  students  have  achieved  some 
confidence  through  skill.  Some  of  this  in- 
struction, as  in  the  case  of  skating,  bowl- 
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ing,  and  dancing,  can  be  given  in  gym 
classes.  Other  instruction  can  be  given  in 
evening  socials  and  afternoon  recreation 
periods.  Then,  as  soon  as  practical,  associn- 
tion  for  further  expression  with  seeing 
people  from  the  local  community  should 
be  sought.  Sometimes  this  can  take  the 
form  of  social  affairs  at  the  school.  At 
other  times  it  is  good  to  send  out  groups 
to  participate  in  social  affairs  elsewhere 
ir  the  community. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  process  with  an 
example  or  two  taken  from  our  experience 
at  Perkins.  Last  fall  our  junior  high  boys 
thought  the  suggestion  of  a  combination 
card  party  and  dance  with  a  group  of  Girl 
Scouts  from  a  neighboring  community  was 
an  excellent  idea.  They  readily  admitted 
it  would  be  embarassing  to  invite  a  group 
of  girls  to  come  to  play  cards  and  dance 
with  them  if  they,  themselves,  did  not 
know  how  to  play  cards  or  dance,  so  they 
were  eager  to  explore  methods  of  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  this  social  encounter. 
First,  in  good  democratic  fashion,  they 
selected  representatives  to  make  plans. 
Then,  these  representatives  met  with  a 
faculty  supervisor  and  planned  a  series  of 
Saturday  night  training  socials  for  the 
boys  interested  in  having  a  party  with  the 
girls.  The  training  socials  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  weeks  and  alternated  be- 
tween an  evening  of  card-game  instruction 
and  dance  instruction.  The  card  games 
selected  included  rummy,  hi-low-jack, 
canasta,  and  hearts.  To  add  interest  we  set 
up  the  games  in  tournament  fashion.  The 
student  committee  solicited  the  help  of 
women  staff  members  and  their  friends 
tc  serve  as  partners  during  the  dance  in- 
struction. When  the  faculty  advisor  found 
the  training  program  was  accomplishing 
the  desired  result,  he  set  a  date  for  the 
party  with  the  girls  and  arranged  the  de- 
tails with  the  Girl  Scout  leader.  Needless 
to  say  the  party  was  an  enthusiastic  suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  boys,  confident  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  cards  and  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  games  selected  for  the  evening,  were 
relaxed  and  interested.  The  girls  marveled 


that  the  boys  could  act  so  much  like  see- 
ing boys  in  their  own  school.  When  it 
came  time  to  dance  the  girls  found  the 
boys  to  be  their  equals.  True,  a  little 
awkward,  but  no  more  than  they.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening  the  response  was  unan- 
imous on  both  sides,  "We  must  do  this 
again".  And  we  will  do  it  again  several 
times  next  year.  Each  time  we  will  train 
our  boys  in  a  different  group  of  games 
and  in  more  advanced  dance  steps  in- 
cluding square  dancing.  Furthermore,  we 
will  invite  in  other  girls'  groups  in  order 
to  vary  the  experience. 

Time  and  space  does  not  permit  it  or 
we  could  illustrate  further  by  describing 
similar  recreational  training  programs 
carried  on  for  other  school  groups;  such 
as,  the  several  young  peoples'  church  soc- 
ial groups  attended  by  our  senior  high 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  bowling  instruc- 
tion given  our  students  so  they  may  join 
outside  bowling  groups.  At  any  rate  it  is 
the  conviction  of  this  writer  that  planned 
recreational  activity  in  association  with 
seeing  people  is  one  of  the  most  important 
answers  to  the  problem  of  preparing  our 
boys  and  girls  for  a  happy,  adjusted,  soc- 
ial life  in  a  seeing,  adult  world. 

There  remains  one  question  to  consider. 
Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  adult 
guidance  of  our  planned  recreational  pro- 
gram? That  there  is  need  for  adult  res- 
ponsibility here  is  axiomatic.  A  recreation- 
al program  will  not  function  spontaneously 
from  the  efforts  of  the  students  alone  any 
more  than  a  good  arithmetic  program  or 
social  studies  program  will.  In  some 
schools  the  recreation  program  is  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion instructors.  In  others  it  is  shared  by 
all  of  the  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal.  In  still  others  the  cottage  or 
dormitory  staff  carry  the  job. 

Whether  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
progam  be  principal,  teacher,  or  cottage 
personnel  need  not  be  the  important  fact. 
The  important  fact  is  that  the  one  in 
charge  be  capable  and  qualified  and  that 
he  have  the  time  in  his  schedule  to  do  the 
planning  and  executing  work  demanded 
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by  the  adequate  recreation  program.  Prin- 
cipals in  any  but  the  smallest  schools  will 
not  have  time  from  their  other  important 
duties  to  carry  the  program.  Rare  is  the 
teacher  with  a  full  schedule  who  could 
give  it  proper  attention.  Even  the  physical 
education  people  in  most  schools  have 
their  hands  full  with  their  teaching  sche- 
dule. 

The  person  in  charge  of  planning  and 
executing  the  recreation  program  may 
come  from  any  one  of  these  staff  groups. 
The  important  thing  is  that  he  or  she  be 
provided  in  the  work  load  with  adequate 
time  and  facilities  for  doing  a  thorougli 
job.  In  some  of  the  smaller  schools  the 
principal  or  a  teacher  may  be  assigned 
the  recreation  program,  but  then  that 
person  must  be  freed  of  other  duties 
to  allow  for  the  hours  of  work  necessary 
to  plan  the  program.  In  our  larger  schools 


the  recreation  program  will  require  the 
services  of  a  full  time  person.  In  no  othtr 
way  will  this  important  phase  of  our  edu- 
cation get  the  same  attention  that  the  reg- 
ular academic  subjects  receive. 

Finally,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
program  must  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
and  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  rest  cf 
the  staff  in  carrying  out  the  program.  No 
single  adult  can  carry  the  necessary  activi- 
ties alone.  The  principal,  the  teachers,  and 
the  dormitory  people  must  expect  to  do  a 
share.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  preson  in 
charge  not  only  to  plan  and  direct  the  pro- 
gram, but  to  see  that  no  other  adult  be 
over-burdened,  yet  that  all  contribute  a 
part.  If  the  recreation  program  be  organ- 
ized in  this  fashion,  it  will  contribute  its 
fair  share  toward  preparing  blind  chil- 
dren for  the  happy  life  in  a  seeing  world. 


MANNERISMS  OF  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  MACRAE  LONG,  West  Virginia 


Innumerable  every  day  activities  and 
acts  of  the  blind  must  be  performed  in 
a  more  or  less  awkward  manner  just  to 
meet  the  respectability  and  approval  of  the 
sighted.  The  necessity  of  adjusting  to  this 
form  of  social  requirement  induces  at 
times  an  intense  emotional  strain,  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  watched.  This  emotion- 
al strain  too  often  spreads  to  all  behavior 
and  takes  on  the  intensity  of  an  obsession 
or  phobia.  The  lack  of  stimulation  from 
the  external  world  furthers  his  concentra- 
tion on  the  self  and  promotes  the  exer- 
cise  of   self-stimulation. 

Atypical  Children 

Blindness  also  creates  certain  behavior 
patterns  which  are  frequently  developed 
during  childhood  and  characterized  as 
"blindisms".  This  term  has  been  coin'-.d 
to  denote  the  awkward  gestures  or  traits 
of  character  which  seem  to  set  the  blind 
apart  from  other  handicapped  people. 
These   movements   or   characteristics    are 


more  apt  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in 
those  who  have  long  been  blind  instead 
of  those  who  became  blind  in  adult  life. 
It  may  be  well  to  note  that  these  man- 
nerism.s  affect  the  hands  and  head  chiefly, 
and  the  feet  occasionally.  Examples  of 
these  mannerisms  are:  the  hands  being 
rubbed  together,  clasped  and  unclasped 
incessantly,  passed  over  objects  not  under 
special  examination;  the  head  is  swayed 
back  and  forth  or  dropped  on  the  chest; 
incessant  loud  talking;  failure  to  face  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  conversing;  stand- 
ing or  sitting  too  close;  shuffling  or  stamp- 
ing the  feet;  constantly  rubbing  the  eyes; 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  person  who  al- 
ways places  his  hands  on  you.  The  com- 
monest fault  of  locomotion  is  shuffling 
the  feet  or  its  opposite,  lifting  the  feet  too 
high  at  each  step;  a  less  usual  blindism  is 
a  bouncing  walk,  as  if  there  were  springs 
in  the  shoes.  At  times  the  whole  body  is 
made  to  swav  back  and  forth.  All  such 
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motions,  you  will  agree,  make  theii'  victim 
conspicuous  and  call  attention  to  a  handi- 
cap that  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed 
in  public. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  blindness  causes 
characteristic  forms  of  reaction,  although 
the  same  types  of  behavior  are  to  be  found 
in  seeing  children  and  may  result  from 
any  number  of  causes.  The  blind  child 
may,  for  example,  develop  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority because  of  his  limited  participa- 
tion in  the  social  life  of  his  group.  This 
may  also  be  true  of  a  seeing  child  who  is 
ashamed  of  his  small  stature,  the  poverty 
or  social  standing  of  his  parents,  etc.  There 
is  a  common  tendency  to  be  too  rigorous 
with  the  deviation  of  the  blind  child  by 
considering  his  reactions  as  abnormal  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  be  caused  by 
blindness.  Yet  the  same  deviations  would 
be  considered  well  v/ithin  the  broader  lim- 
its of  normality  for  seeing  children.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child. 
His  behavior  and  reactions  are  unneces- 
sarily to  be  considered  under  this  premise 
and  his  developmental  needs  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  compliance  with  this  principle. 

Individual  differences  not  adjusted 
properly,  emotional  instability  uncorrect- 
ed, weak  constitutions  not  made  strong, 
result  in  maladjustments  in  vocational  and 
social  adaptation.  Many  of  these  malad- 
justments arise  from  physical  troubles 
which  could  and  should  be  corrected. 

Gesell  stresses  that,  "Despite  blindness, 
the  basic  patterns  of  body  posture,  mani- 
pulation, locomotion,  exploition,  and  adap- 
tive behavior  have  taken  progressive 
forms,  thus  establishing  conclusively  the 
fundamental  role  of  maturation  in  the 
mental  growth  of  the  blind  infant."  In 
general,  the  sequence  of  developmental 
steps  is  the  same  in  the  blind  as  in  the  see- 
ing, but  the  rate  of  development  has  been 
found  to  be  slower  in  blind  than  in  seeing 
children. 

The  range  and  variety  of  experience 
of  the  person  born  totally  blind  is  restrict- 
ed because  he  must  build  up  his  concep- 


tion of  the  world  by  the  use  of  the  remain- 
ing senses.  Among  these,  tactual  and  audi- 
tory perceptions  and  kinesthetic  experi- 
ences are  the  most  important  ones.  Hear- 
ing has  its  greatest  value  as  a  means  of 
verbal  communication  and  information,  as 
a  social  contact  medium  and  as  an  indi- 
cator of  conditions  and  changes  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

There  is  a  widely  held  notion  that  the 
blind  are  "always  cheerful".  If  it  were 
true,  this  would  be  significant  chiefly  as 
a  defense  mechanism.  And  it  is  not  true. 
Depending  on  individual  reactions,  the 
sightless  are  likely  to  be  whining,  fawning, 
clinging,  sullen,  bitter,  resentful,  opinion- 
ated, dictatorial,  demanding;  in  short,  hard 
to  live  with. 

This  is  not  a  justification  of  funding  or 
ill-temper.  It  is  simply  an  explanation  of 
behavior  patterns  traceable  to  a  physical 
handicap.  Emotional  problems  are  the 
most  difficult  the  sightless  have  to  solve. 
They  remain  in  spite  of  independence, 
physical  health  and  satisfactory  social  ad- 
justment, because  they  touch  the  most  in- 
timate phases  of  living. 

Means  of  Adjustment 

The  blind  child  must  receive  training 
and  guidance  which  will  encourage  the 
development  of  his  maturing  functions. 
Self-activity  is  an  essential  principle  in 
his  education  because  only  by  coping  with 
his  environment  can  he  gain  the  self- 
confidence  which  will  enable  him  to  live 
as  a  blind  person  in  a  world  of  seeing. 
The  blind  child  needs  to  be  supplied  from 
earliest  childhood  with  opportunities  for 
action  in  all  its  different  forms.  From  the 
earliest  stages  on,  the  blind  infant  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  caused  by  his  defect 
and  must  be  instructed  in  many  activities 
which  are  quite  natural  to  seeing  children. 

Mannerisms  are  habits,  and  habits  are 
sometimes  a  disadvantage.  Our  actions 
may  become  too  fixed  so  that  we  are  un- 
v/illing  to  change  when  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  doing  so.  Habits  seem  not  only  to 
have  momentum,  but  to  be  positively  dy- 
namic. They  possess  an  energy  which  car- 
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ries  them  along,  and  the  feeling  of  balked 
desire  when  we  try  to  change  a  habit  is 
very   uncomfortable. 

The  development  of  the  blind  individual, 
as  well  as  the  adjustment  to  the  visual 
handicap,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
following  factors:  (1)  degree  of  sight  re- 
tained, (2)  cause  of  blindness,  (3)  age  at 
onset  of  blindness,  (4)  kind  of  onset  of 
blindness,  and  (5)  present  eye  condition 
and  eye  care. 

What  to  do  about  blindisms  is  the  most 
frequently  asked  question,  and  great  is  the 
disappointment  of  the  p'arent  when  the 
only  answer  is  to  develop  sufficient  inter- 
est and  they  will  disappear.  Better  yet, 
if  we  can  train  the  child  early  enough, 
blindisms  need  not  appear,  at  least  not  in 
an  alarming  amount.  Some  twisting,  twirl- 
ing, etc.,  are  normal;  watch  the  normally 
seeing  child  if  you  do  not  believe  it.  Blind- 
isms are  normal  kinesthetic  stimulations 
that  occur  because  the  child  has  no  more 
acceptable  outlets. 

Mannerisms  may  be  controlled  to  some 
extent  by  quiet  movement  of  the  hand  and 
in  some  instances  by  talking  and  punish- 
ment, but  this  last  is  very  unwise.  Like 
any  undesirable  activity  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  more  socially  acceptable  ones 
that  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
child.  It  is  the  bored  child,  the  idle  child 
who  engages  in  blindisms.  Once  you  have 
let  him  see  your  annoyance  and  the  power 
it  gives  him  over  you  he  often  persists. 

If  we  remove  the  nervous  tension  that  is 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  emotional  trou- 
bles of  our  blind  pupils,  and  provide  the 
pupils  with  interesting  physical  exercises 
and  activities  that  they  will  enjoy  and  use 
in  years  to  come,  they  will  be  healthier 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally. 

General  physical  activity  helps  prevent 
blindisms.  Thus  starting  with  just  rough- 
housing  for  pure  fun,  may  go  on  to  the 
"let's  pretend"  which  children  love  and 
which  have  their  place  in  the  prevention 
of  defects  as  well  as  in  muscle  develop- 
ment— such  as  being  a  wheelbarrow,  or 
walking  like  a  duck  for  abdominal  should- 
er correction,  picking  up  marbles  with  the 


toe  for  flatfeet.  Rhythms  and  action  games 
involving  a  similar  correcting  effect  on 
bJindisms  give  meaning  to  exercise  and 
lead  the  child  on. 

Physical  Educalion  Problem 
Definitely,  the  prime  remedy  for  blind- 
isms lies  in  the  corrective  section  of  the 
physical  education  department,  but  it  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  every  instruc- 
tor to  help  in  this  correction.  Assistance 
should  be  received  from  all  classroom 
teachers.  The  student  should  be  reminded 
throughout  the  entire  day,  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, when  it  is  observed  that  he  is  con- 
tinuing the  habit.  The  elimination  of  a 
mannerism  will  take  time  and  patience. 
Patience  should  be  the  watchword  of  any 
teacher  attempting  such  work.  To  establish 
correct  habits,  the  children  must  practice 
constantly  under  the  instructor's  super- 
vision. However,  if  the  pupils  maintain  the 
proper  position  and  walk  correctly  only  in 
physical  education  classes  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  we  will  not  get  the  results 
we  desire.  Doing  a  thing  once  does  not 
make  it  a  habit,  and  refraining  from  doing 
a  thing  does  not  break  a  habit. 

Unless  the  students  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  improve  themselves,  the  efforts 
of  the  instructor  will  be  wasted.  The  usual 
appeals  to  pride  in  personal  appearance 
do  not  mean  as  much  to  the  blind  as  to 
those  who  see.  Other  means  of  motivation 
must  be  used,  and  results  can  be  secured 
only  if  the  instructor  has  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  his  pupils.  They  must 
like  the  instructor  enough  to  want  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  for  him  as  well  as 
for  themselves. 

Gaining  the  student's  confidence  is  of 
vital  importance.  Point  out  to  him  in  a 
kind  manner  that  he  must  rid  himself  of 
his  particular  mannerism  before  he  can 
become  a  normal  acting  individual.  Give 
him  a  graphic  oral  picture  of  his  action 
pattern,  in  an  understanding  way,  of 
course,  and  conduci  the  treatment  as  a 
game,  asking  the  student  to  try  to  refrain 
from  his  mannerism  until  the  game  has 
been  completed. 

Education  methods  in  the  area  of  mobili- 
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ty  should  aim  at  developing  the  highest 
degree  of  independence  in  getting  about 
by  cultivating  each  individual's  mobility 
potential  and  encouraging  him  to  make 
use  of  aids  individually  suited  to  him  and 
to  the  specific  occasion. 

Sometimes  physical  effects  have  no  emo- 
tional background.  Posture  is  an  instance. 
The  sightless  tend  to  stoop  because  they 
have  no  visual  standard  for  checking  their 
stance.  T!hey  must  learn  correct  posture 
deliberately. 

A  correct  and  well-balanced  alignment 
of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  a  proper  de- 
velopment of  muscle  co-ordination  are  the 
foundation  of  good  posture.  But  postural, 
and  other  deformi+ies  can  only  be  cor- 
rected or  alleviated  through  regular  exer- 
cises fitted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupil.  If  functional,  they  are  able  to  be 
corrected;  if  j  structural  (congenital)  they 
cannot  be  corrected  through  exercises. 

A  pronour/ced  mannerism  can  affect  the 
entire  personal  appearance  of  a  blind  per- 
son. It  has  a>  devastating  effect  on  his  pos- 
ture and  personality.  Many  times  a  blind 
person  will  possess  a  splendid  physique 
and  a  fine  appearance,  only  to  have  these 
admirable  assets  ruined  by  some  action 
pattern  or  mannerism. 

The  School's  Problem 

As  stated  above,  action  after  the  child 
enterel  school  lies  with  the  physical  edu- 
cation department  and  all  other  instruc- 
tors. But  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  man- 
nerism is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  realm 
of  pre-school  training,  or  should  we  say, 
the  lack  of  it?  The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  parents.  Atypical  children  enter 
schools  for  the  blind  with  mannerisms 
firmly  fixed,  and  a  definite  part  of  the 
posture  make-up.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
unusual.  Too  often  this  type  of  student  is 
overlooked  and  left  to  carry  his  manner- 
ism with  him  throughout  his  school  life. 

With  ?.  pleasing  personality,  or  at  least 
the  elimination  of  unpleasant  mannerisms, 
the  trainee  is  in  a  better  position  to  make 
his  social  adjustment. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  give  this  atypical  child 
every  chance  to  make  this  social  adjust- 
ment. 
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WRESTLING  MAKES  OUR  SCHOOLS  A  PART  OF  THE 
LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC 

PROGRAM 

W.   E.   BURROWS,   Virginia 


One  of  the  many  aims  or  objectives 
in  the  teaching  of  the  bUnd  boy  is  to  pro- 
vide in  his  school  life  the  opportunity  to 
participate  as  equally  as  possible  in  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  existence 
of  the  group  of  seeing  people  with  whom 
he  finds  himself  associated.  We  are  al- 
ways seeking  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  boys  attending  our  school  can  be  as 
nearly  like  and  take  part  in  as  many  acti- 
vities as  is  usual  for  normal  boys.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  boys  from  public  higii 
schools  located  near  the  schools  for  the 
blind  to  visit  and  attend  social  functions 
and  become  friends  of  our  students.  Why 
should  this  contact  not  apply  to  sports 
activities  also? 

For  years,  now,  a  goodly  number  of  our 
schools  have  maintained  a  wrestling  team. 
This  sport  makes  it  possible  for  our  boys 
to  compete  with  sighted  boys  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  true  that  because  of  the  small 
enrollment  in  some  of  our  schools,  it  is 
often-  difficult  for  a  coach  to  meet  all 
v/eight  classifications  required  by  the 
scholastic  rules  governing  wrestling.  In 
other  words.,  it  is  hard,  more  often  than 
not  to  present  or  place  a  full  team  on  the 
mat.  Naturally,  being  unable  to  have  ele- 
ven boys,  the  number  required  for  a  full 
high  school  wrestling  team,  seriously 
jeopardizes  your  chances  for  victory.  This 
in  itself,  however,  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  not  having  a  wrestling  team.  In -most 
of  our  states,  throughout  the  wrestling 
season,  there  are  any  number  of  wrest- 
ling tournaments  held  where  boys  can 
be  entered  individually  to  compete  with 
sighted  wrestlers  for  a  variety  of  champ- 
ionships. One  of  the  better  known  organi- 
zations conducting  annual  wrestling  tourn- 
aments throughout  the  forty-eight  states 
is  the  amateur  athletic  union.  Several 
times  over  a  period  of  years  visually  hand- 
icapped boys  have  won  state  A.A.U.  titles. 

The   great   distance  that   separates   our 


schools  for  the  blind  makes  it  impractical, 
if  not  impossible,  to  fill  a  winter  schedule 
among  our  own  schools.  Even  if  this  were 
possible,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
a  good  idea.  I  think  it  would  be  contrary 
to  one  of  our  aims.  We  should,  as  coaches, 
I  think,  let  the  bulk  of  our  wrestling  sche- 
dule consist  of  public  high  schools,  mili- 
tary academies,  and  college  freshman 
teams.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I 
would  eliminate  wrestling  competition 
among  the  schools  for  the  blind,  but  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  cut  to  a  minimum. 
A  considerable  number  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  East  are  members  of  the 
Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  holds  an  annual  wrestling  tourna- 
ment. This  tournament  has  been  highly 
successful  for  the  past  four  years,  giving 
every  student  mem.ber  of  the  wrestling 
teams  a  chance  at  least  once  a  year  to 
compete  against  other  blind  boys.  The 
E.A.A.B.  wrestling  tournament  has  cut 
down  the  number  of  long  trips  made  by 
some  of  our  schools  in  the  past.  Now  there 
is  just  one  a  year. 

The  participation  of  our  wrestling  teams 
in  matches  with  nearby  college  freshman 
teams,  military  academies,  and  local  high 
schools  gives  our  boys  a  variety  of  experi- 
ence, sharpens  their  interest,  and  increases 
self-confidence.  Blind  athletes  sometimes 
hear  of  how  their  sighted  friends  or  rela- 
tives have  been  invited  to  attend  a  certain 
college  because,  in  addition  to  other  quali- 
fications, they  could  play  football  or  bas- 
ketball. So  these  visually  handicapped 
boys  come  to  feel  that  through  their  wrest- 
ling skill  and  ability  that  there  is  perhaps 
a  way  for  them  that  once  again  makes 
them  feel  just  a  little  more  equal,  with  that 
broad  gap  of  difference  much  lessened.  It 
is,  indeed  the  right  of  a  blind  athlete  to 
become  a  part  of  the  local  high  school  and 
college  athletic  programs. 
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PLAY  DAY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  INTER-SCHOOL  PARTIC 
IPATION  FOR  GIRLS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BEATRIX  BAIRD,  Maryland 


We  are  always  very  well  impressed 
when  we  read  or  hear  a  speaker  say  some- 
thing that  completely  agrees  with  one  oi: 
our  firm  convictions.  I  was,  therefore,  most 
favorably  impressed  at  our  last  cenvention 
when  I  heard  Dorothy  Rodgers  say,  "Play- 
Days  have  more  far-reaching  results  than 
competition." 

Early  in  my  first  year  of  teaching  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  I  was  introduced 
to  Play-Day.  Play-Day,  with  five  Eastern 
schools  participating,  had  been  instituted 
by  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1938,  and  had  been  suspended  during  the 
war  years  because  of  travel  difficulties. 
It  was  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  procedures 
that  the  participating  schools  were  hoping 
to  build  into  traditions. 

Each  school  chooses  five  students — the 
method  of  selection  being  decided  by  each 
school  according  to  its  student  body  and 
school  principles.  Maryland  restricted  eli- 
gibility to  high  school  students,  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  experience.  The  selec- 
tion is  made  by  the  vote  of  the  entire  fac- 
ulty. In  our  school  it  is  possible  for  the  en- 
tire faculty  to  know  all  the  students.  In 
smaller  schools  there  are  years  when  there 
are  not  five  eligible  high  school  students, 
and  the  choice  must  necessarily  be  on  a 
different  basis.  Each  school  wants  to  be 
represented  by  the  best  the  school  has,  so 
naturally  many  other  attributes  have  to  be 
considered:  appearance,  independence,  abi- 
lity to  get  around,  table  manners,  depend- 
ability. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  school,  the  girls 
are  assigned  to  their  Play-Day  hostesses. 
Each  hostess  has  a  student  from  each 
school  in  her  group.  The  school  is  inform- 
ed in  advance  about  the  sight  of  the  girls 
participating  so  the  groups  can  be  planned 
equitably— with  an  even  division  of  blind 


and  sighted.  The  members  of  a  group  room 
together  or  in  adjacent  rooms,  sit  to- 
gether at  meals,  and  act  as  a  team  in  the 
Play-Day  events.  Thus  each  school  has  a 
student  on  the  winning  team. 

The  school  groups  arrive  in  time  for 
supper  on  Friday.  That  evening  is  devoted 
tc  getting  acquainted,  and  the  programs 
have  varied  widely.  The  girls  have  been 
entertained  by  musical  programs  that 
ranged  from  quite  formal  to  most  inform- 
al. They  have  also  been  called  upon  to 
spontaneously  display  their  talents.  On 
Saturday  morning  there  is  a  tour  of  the 
school,  followed  by  the  Play-Day  events. 

These  events  are  chosen  and  planned  by 
the  Physical  Education  teacher  of  the 
school  and  may  be  anything,  from  a  Spell- 
ing Bee  to  Relay  Races,  serious  or  other- 
wise. Sometimes  they  are  feats  of  skill, 
not  necessarily  athletic.  In  every  case  the 
participants  perform  in  teams  consisting 
of  a  student  from  each  school. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  are  spent 
sightseeing  and  other  planned  entertam- 
ment  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  Sun- 
day morning  sees  the  departure  of  the  visi- 
tors at  hours  depeding  upon  the  length 
of  the  trip  home. 

Now  to  tell  you  why  we  who  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  these  Play-Days,  feel  that 
they  do  indeed  have  more  far-reaching  re- 
sults than  competition. 

Because  competition  does  not  enter  into 
P] ay-Day  there  is  no  need  to  limit  partici- 
pants to  those  who  excell  in  athletics.  The 
girl  who  is  weak  in  sports,  but  is  a  good 
student,  or  chiefly  interested  in  Home 
Economics,  or  any  other  phase  of  our  edu- 
cational programs,  can  be  eligible  and  will 
benefit  from  the  experience. 

For  some  girls  Play-Day  is  the  first 
opportunity  to  visit  another  school.  Prep- 
arations are  a  challenge  both  for  the  visi- 
tors and  those  helping  to  plan  Play-Day. 
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The  Play-Day  events  themselves  should 
be  a  surprise  for  all,  but  Play-Day  offers 
many  opportunities  for  girls  to  contribute 
their  help  as  well  as  their  enthusiasm: 
name  tags,  place  cards  for  the  banquet, 
bedrooms  in  readiness  and,  most  important 
for  the  adolescent  girl,  a  chance  to  sug- 
gest and  promote  the   activities  planned. 

For  the  travellers,  suitcases  must  be 
packed  and  belongings  so  organized  that 
each  girl  can  start  out  confident  that  she 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  being  on  h?r 
own.  For  some,  this  is  a  major  achieve- 
ment. The  trip  itself  opens  up  new  vistas. 
"Whether  the  groups  travel  by  car  or  by 
train,  there  are  new  impressions  to  be  re- 
ceived: the  first  train  ride;  the  first  meal 
in  a  diner;  the  first  trip  through  one  of 
the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River. 

At  the  school  there  is  the  need  to  quick- 
ly adapt  oneself  to  a  new  situation.  Each 
school  presents  differences  in  living  con- 
ditions; dormitories  are  a  new  experience 
for  the  girls  from  schools  which  have  the 
cottage  system;  a  slight  variance  can  be 
more  confusing  than  a  totally  different 
situation.  The  opportunity  for  new  friends 
to  be  mutually  helpful  can  do  more  to 
overcome  timidity  and  build  confidence 
than  the  encouragement  and  reassurance 
of  teachers.  Being  called  upon  to  make  a 
group  feel  at  home  quickly  gives  girls  a 
chance  to  give  of  themselves  also.  The  ex- 
change of  ideas,  cu«:toms,  experiences,  is 
in  itself  an  education.  It  is  good  for  our 
girls  to  get,  at  first  hand,  an  insight  into 
the  points  of  view  of  people  living  in  other 
states  than  their  own,  for  without  broad- 
ening contacts  they  become  restricted  in 
their  attitudes. 

Sightseeing  makes  school  subjects  more 
interesting — history,  geography,  economics 
— and  makes  places  and  events,  studied 
and  half  forgotten,  come  alive.  Again  and 
again  we  hear  the  comment,  "I  never 
dreamed  it  would  be  like  that. 

It  was  disappointing,  one  Play-Day,  to 
watch  one  of  the  girls  stick  close  to  a  class- 
mate during  the  entire  weekend.  She  un- 
doubtedly received  her  reproof  when  lis- 
tening to  the  other  girls  chatter  about  their 


new  friends  on  the  trip  home.  She  had  a 
second  opportunity  to  be  on  the  Play-Day 
team  the  following  year.  How  different 
her  actions  were  this  year!  It  was  joy 
to  watch  this  shy  girl  disassociate  herself 
from  her  own  schoolmates  and  seek  out 
friends  among  the  girls  from  the  other 
schools.  She  contributed  to  everyone's 
happy  experience  and  was  richly  re- 
warded. The  most  gratifying  part  was  that 
she  appreciated  her  growth. 

We  all  know  the  girl  who,  not  only 
grasps  at  every  opportunity,  but  creates 
the  opportunity  to  be  lead,  even  in  fami- 
liar territory.  To  see  such  a  girl  take  the 
initiative  and  lead  several  others  in  a 
strange  and  confusing  situation  is  a  thrill- 
ing sight.  What  sense  of  achievement  it 
must  give  the  girl! 

Play-Days  afford  examples  of  growth 
and  development.  The  fruits  are  perennial 
and  ever-increasing. 

In  organizing  Play-Days  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  restrictions.  The  first  to  face  us  is 
that  of  distance.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
East.  Our  schools  for  the  blind  are  not  so 
far  apart  that  a  weekend  trip  is  not  feasi- 
ble, whether  it  be  made  by  auto  or  by 
train.  The  facilities  of  each  school  regulate 
the  number  of  schools  that  can  participate. 
Hospitality  demands  adequate  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  girls,  their  teachers,  and 
drivers.  It  is  expedient  to  have  pupils  not 
taking  part  in  Play-Day  events  go  home 
that  weekend.  Of  course  there  are  many 
pupils  who  live  too  far  away  from  school 
to  be  sent  home  for  two  nights.  A  school's 
budget,  as  well  as  its  physical  facilities, 
influences  the  extent  of  the  Play-Day 
activities.  Within  these  restrictions  their 
scope  depends  solely  upon  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  planning 
them. 

Where  distances  between  schools  for  the 
blind  are  too  great  for  inter-school  Play- 
Days,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  in- 
stituting such  activities  with  schools  for 
the  sighted.  Our  Y-teen  Clubs  and  Girl 
Scout  Troops  are  showing  us  how  success- 
fully our  girls  in  groups  can  mingle  with 
other  groups.  And  we  have  seen  that  the 
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benefits  do  not  all  accrue  to  our  own 
groups.  This  is  a  field  that  affords  much 
room  for  exploring  and  might  well  bear 
abundantly  satisfying  fruit. 

Play-Days  demand  careful  planning. 
When  the  program  calls  for  special  clothes, 
schools  should  be  informed  in  good  time. 
To  be  unprepared,  for  a  formal  dance  or 
a  hayride,  can  have  a  devastating  effect 
and  can  spoil  the  weekend.  Allow  plenty 
of  time  between  activities.  It  is  then  new 


acquaintances  grow  into  friendships.  Be- 
yond that — leave  it  to  the  girls!  It  is  won- 
derful to  watch  teenagers  throw  them- 
selves into  a  new  experience.  It  is  a  reve- 
lation to  find  they  overlook  nothing  and, 
in  one  way  or  another,  profit  by  it. 

Play-Days  repay  us  many  fold  for  every 
effort  we  put  into  them  for  truly  they 
"have  more  far-reaching  results  than  com- 
petition." 


INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  ACTIVITIES  FOR  GIRLS  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MARGARET    G.   BIGELOW,    Perkins 


To  supply  a  foundation  to  meet  a  need 
for  continuity  in  organization  for  the  pro- 
gram of  athletic  activities,  a  constitution 
and  by  laws  for  the  Perkins  Girls'  Ath- 
letic Association  v/as  written  this  year. 
The  emphasis  in  this  constitution  is  in 
keeping  with  what  seems  to  be  the  grow- 
ing tendency  and  aim  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion today,  that  is,  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion. Many  schools  over  the  United  States 
have,  and  are  trying  to  carry  this  idea 
and  evaluation,  as  far  as  incorporting  into 
their  physical  education  programs,  acti- 
vities such  as  camping.  Although  geo- 
graphically this  is  a  near  impossibility 
for  many  schools,  we  profit  to  consider  its 
values,  and  the  values  of  a  recreational 
activity,  as  a  part  of  our  program. 

Up  until  approximately  the  last  ten 
years,  competition  has  held  a  major  posi- 
tion in  professional  clubs,  organizations, 
and  in  our  school  physical  education  pro- 
grams. Competition  does  make  a  definite 
contribution  in  the  following  situation.  It 
has  a  social  value,  in  that  students  become 
acquainted  with  students  from  other 
schools,  through  an  interscholastic  pro- 
gram, however,  the  manner  in  which  the 
play-day  program  is  set  up,  students  have 
the  same  opportunities  in  a  recreational 
form.  This  provides  a  chance  for  a  greater 


number  of  girls  to  participate  because  skill 
is  not  so  determining  a  factor. 

Our  intramural  sports  program  at  Per- 
kins is  in  the  form  of  meets  among  the 
Upper  School  Girls'  Cottages.  In  each  cot- 
tage there  is  a  near  equal  distribution  of 
the  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  school 
students.  In  January  this  last  year,  we 
had  a  dance  meet.  The  girls  had  partners 
from  their  own  cottages,  and  before  three 
judges  from  Sargent  College,  the  girls 
competed  in  the  waltz,  foxtrot,  polka, 
rhumba,  and  tango.  Mixed  dances  were 
between  the  competitive  events,  and  some 
gym  class  groups  did  several  square  dances 
or  tap  dances.  All  the  girls  participated  in 
at  least  a  couple  of  the  events,  and  this 
meet  has  proved  to  be  the  one  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  the  girls. 

The  track  meet  was  held  at  the  end  of 
May.  Many  girls  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  this  form  of  activity.  Naturally, 
there  are  others  not  so  adapt,  nor  have 
the  interest,  but  for  the  most  part,  all  the 
girls  have  the  desire  to  help  their  cot- 
tage in  spirit  and  participation,  to  at  least 
joining  in  the  cottage  tug-of-war  as  the 
final  event  of  the  track  meet.  Several  re- 
lays are  also  a  part  of  the  meet,  which  in- 
clude the  girls  whose  abilities  in  track  are 
not  sufficiently  good.  First,  second,  and 
third  place  scores  are  given  to  these  re- 
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lays,  iust  as  to  the  regular  track  events, 
so  that  they  know  that  their  efforts  ace 
just  as  important  and  meaningful  for  their 
cottage. 

In  one  previous  year  the  girls  had  a 
tumbling  meet.  This  year  there  has  been 
an  increased  interest  in  swimming,  so 
that  we  may  consider  includmg  it  in  our 
intramural  events  next  year. 

These  meets  have  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  girls  to  work  and  play  to- 
gether in  group  activity  toward  a  common 
goal.  However,  to  attempt  to  parallel  our 
physical  education  program  with  the  still 
highly  competitive  motivated  programs  of 
the  public  school,  and  many  of  the  priv- 
ate schools,  with  an  idea  of  convincing 
ourselves  and  them  of  their  normalcy  and 
equality,  is  not  supplying  a  justifiable 
answer  in  keeping  with  the  general  aim  of 
all  education  for  the  blind.  To  plan  and 
work  on  the  assumption  that  visually 
handicapped  girls  are  normal  girls,  save 
for  their  handicap,  is  for  them  to  lose 
that  which  they  most  likely  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  for  again.  If  the  general 
educational  pui'pose  is  to  prepare  the  bli  ad 
individual  to  help  himself  and  to  take  a 
contributary  part  in  society,  must  not  our 
purpose  too,  take  a  look  to  the  future,  and 
put  our  emphasis  on  activities  that  con- 
tain a  carry-over  value? 

We  have  played  kickball,  to  quite  an 
extent,  in  some  years,  but  this  spring, 
after  the  track  meet,  we  concentrated  in 
gym  classes,  and  once  a  week  in  after 
school  recreation,  on  rowing  to  a  point 
where  every  girl  has  a  fair  or  better  abi- 
lity in  that  skill. 

An  outdoor  bov/ling  alley,  that  was 
built  for  the  girls  this  year,  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  by  the  number 
who  use  and  enjoy  it  in  leisure  time.  In  the 
fall,  a  bowling  tournament  will  start,  also 
to  be  done  in  leisure  time. 

In  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  I  saw 
considerable  interest  and  enjoyment  in  the 


playing  of  a  modified  cage-ball  game, 
which  nicely  had  provisions  for  active 
participation,  for  the  totally  blind,  as  well 
as  for  those  with  partial  vision. 

Also  at  that  school  in  the  fall,  there  was 
held  an  Annual  Skating  Carnival,  where- 
in, not  only  graceful  skating  was  judged, 
but  many  groups  planned  and  put  on 
original  skits  on  roller  skates. 

In  this  new  Athletic  Association  Consti- 
tution, there  has  been  worked  out  a  point 
system,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
giving  recognition  to  those  who  participate 
actively  in  the  after  school  recreational 
program.  There  is  in  it,  however,  a  sys- 
tem whereby,  those  who  work  well  in  the 
competitive  activities,  both  in  the  leader- 
ship of  planning  the  meets,  and  the  parti- 
cipation in  them,  may  earn  points  toward 
a  letter. 

The  Constitution  states  that  all  recrea- 
tional activities  shall  be  divided  into  three 
seasons.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  and 
that  there  shall  be  five  recreational  acti- 
vities each  season.  Recreation  is  held  four 
afternoons  a  week,  and  hiking  may  be 
done  in  any  leisure  time.  During  the  year 
we  had,  crafts.,  swimming,  boating,  roller 
skating,  ice  skating,  sliding,  dancing,  hik- 
ing, bowling,  kickball  and  outdoor  games, 
and  social  games. 

The  Athletic  Association  activities  are 
brought  to  a  close,  at  the  Annual  Ban- 
quet. At  this  banquet,  the  cup  is  presented 
to  the  house  captain  of  the  cottage  with 
the  highest  points.  Also,  swimming  cer- 
tificates are  awarded,  and  recognition  is 
given  to  those  students  who  assisted  in  the 
activities  of  the  Association. 

In  closing,  I  would  reemphasize  that 
competition  need  not  be  a  major  incentive 
in  the  athletic  program  if  the  recreational 
program  is  planned  to  include  those  acti- 
vities in  which  the  students  are  interested. 
Their  own  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of 
the  activity  will  supply  sufficient  incen- 
tive. 
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UNIFORM  PROCEDURES  IN  TEACHING  BRAILLE 

W.  RAYMOND  NIDAY,  Ohio;  RUTH  RICE,  Ohio;  ALICE  CHATFIELD,  Ohio 


UNESCO  has  recently  had  a  Confer- 
ence on  World  Braille  in  Paris  and  another 
Conference  is  planned.  It  is  hoped  to  set 
up  an  Advisory  Council  on  World  Braille, 
the  function  of  which  will  be  to  see  that 
any  new  braille  system  which  may  be  es- 
tablished will  use  symbols  which  shall 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
sounds  as  were  assigned  to  them  by  Louis 
Braille.  Each  language  is  to  be  left  moi'e 
or  less  free  to  work  out  its  own  contractual 
system,  but  even  in  this  work  for  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible. 

The  human  mind  has  a  marvelous  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability.  One  who  reads  a 
number  of  foreign  languages  in  which  the 
same  group  of  dots  is  used  for  a  number 
of  different  contractions,  experiences  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  For  instance, 
the  sign  represented  by  dots  1-2-6  stands 
for  gh  in  English;  for  em  or  ia  in  Spanish, 
depending  upon  its  location  in  a  word; 
for  meme.  fl,  ent  or  e  circumflex  in  French 
depending  on  its  location  in  the  word;  for 
eu  in  German  and  for  the  syllable  ke  In 
Japanese.  As  said  above  the  mind  easily 
adjusts  to  the  interpreting  of  the  sign  ac- 
cording to  the  language  and  context  where 
found.  ~ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  schools  are 
accepting  the  teaching  of  Grade  Two 
braille  in  the  Lower  School  and  none  are 
abolishing  it,  is  an  indication  of  its  merit. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  adequate  substitute 
for  Braille.  While  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  blind 
folk  read  braille,  comparatively  few  read 
it  well.  The  talking  book,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent aid  for  the  many  purposes  which 
it  serves,  cannot  take  the  place  of  braille. 
Braille  can  be  read  silently.  It  has  an  inti- 
mate quality  about  it  which  the  talking 
book  lacks  even  when  the  earphones  are 
used.  There  is  no  clacking  of  the  human 
voice  to  get  between  the  reader  and  the 
thought.  Moreover,  for  purpose  of  close 
study   of  any   given   material,   the   reader 


needs  to  be  able  to  i-ead  and  reread  a  small 
passage  or  even  a  v/ord  and  to  go  quickly 
from  one  part  of  a  book  to  another,  some- 
thing which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  do 
when  using  a  talking  book,  but  to  which 
braille  readily  lends  itself. 

In  a  significant  book  recently  published 
by  Madeline  Loomis  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  thesis  is  developed  that  instead  of 
burdening  the  very  young  reader  with  the 
necessity  of  learning  several  types  of 
braille  in  succession,  Grade  Two  should 
be  taught  at  the  beginning.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  teach  Grade  One 
until  it  is  mastered,  then  progress  to  Grade 
One  and  a  half  until  it  too  is  mastered, 
and  on  to  Grade  Two.  This  necessitated 
that  the  child  had  to  make  considerable 
readjustment  in  his  ideas  of  words  each 
time  he  learned  a  new  grade.  For  example, 
in  Grade  One  braille  he  learned  the  word 
mother  in  six  letter's,  in  Grade  One  and  a 
half  braille  he  learned  mo,  contraction  th 
and  contraction  er;  then  when  he  learned 
Grade  Two  braille  be  had  to  make  a  final 
readjustment  and  realize  that  the  word 
mother  was  now  represented  by  M  pre- 
ceeded  by  dot  five.  We  by-pass  the  prob- 
lem of  when  to  introduce  Grade  One  and 
a  half  signs  which  are  in  Grade  Two 
braille  but  do  not  come  along  naturally. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  complete  system  of  Grade 
Two  Braille  which  should  be  mastered 
at  a  given  grade  level  and  whether  or  not 
a  formal  course  in  it  dealing  with  the  rules 
governing  the  writing  of  braille,  includ- 
ing signs,  contracted  words,  accents  on 
foreign  words,  etc.,  should  be  introduced 
sometime  during  the  school  experience. 
We  believe  that  th  answer  is  No.  To  illus- 
trate: It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  teach 
formal  grammar  with  little  regard  to  its 
relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
The  newer  tendency  as  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Howard  Francis  Seeley  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  to  teach 
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only  those  principles  of  grammar  of  whicli 
the  student  has  need  in  connection  with 
his  speech  or  written  work.  Similarly,  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  student  should  be 
introduced  to  the  rules  governing  the  use 
of  Grade  Two  braille  as  he  has  need  of 
them. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  contracted  braille 
prevents  the  user  from  becoming  a  pro- 
ficient speller.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  this.  We  feel  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  this  obvious  disadvan- 
tage is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  many 
advantages  which  contracted  braille  af- 
fords. It  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
books  which  are  less  bulky  than  if  they 
did  not  use  contractions.  It  makes  for  read- 
ing speed  because  the  fingers  have  much 
less  distance  to  travel;  and  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  reduces  reading  fatigue 
which  many  persons  find  a  real  hinderance 
in  the  use  of  braille. 


As  we  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  standardization  in  the  amount 
of  Grade  Two  braille  to  be  introduced  at 
each  grade  level.  This  matter  may  be 
solved  through  the  manner  in  which  the 
books  are  printed.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  uses  the  latest  revis- 
ion of  the  Thorndike  list,  which  started 
v/ith  the  most  common  10,000  words  and 
was  later  expanded  to  20,000  and  30,000. 
The  Gates  reading  list  .  .  "A  Reading 
Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades,  re- 
vised and  enlarged"  is  a  list  of  1811  words 
most  commonly  used  in  primary  reading 
materials.  The  words  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  500  according  to  relative  fre- 
quency. This  list  has  been  widely  used  by 
the  writers  of  books  for  the  primary 
grades.  Since  most  schools  for  the  Blind 
receive  their  braille  from  this  source 
(A.P.H.)  this  should  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity. 


SPELLING  HELPS 

MARY  LOU  B.  BROWN,  Virginia 


There  are  various  aids  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  helping  children  spell  accurate- 
ly. Just  as  need  and  use  of  words  stimu- 
late the  study  of  spelling,  children  with 
spelling  difficulties  can  be  helped  materi- 
ally through  diagnosis  and  remedial  teach.- 
ing.  The  use  of  a  standardized  test  de- 
rived from  a  spelling  scale  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  general  spelling  status 
of  a  pupil.  Analysis  of  the  type  of  errors 
made  most  frequently  on  informal  class- 
room tests,  papers  relating  to  experiences 
and  ideas,  letters  or  other  written  work 
point  to  definite  remedial  instruction.  Such 
types  of  errors  include  insertions  (athale- 
tic),  additions  (cooke),  omissions  (wether), 
substitutions  (sity),  transpositions  (de- 
cieve),   and  phonetic  errors   (thay). 

Close  observation  of  each  pupil  during 
individual  supervised  study  often  reveal 
such  factors  as  an  attitude  of  inferiority 


toward  spelling,  general  disregard  for 
details,  ei'ratic  attack  on  language  prob- 
lems, and  poor  motor  coordination  in  writ- 
ing (chothing  for  clothing). 

There  are  some  cases  of  serious  re- 
tardation which  reauire  additional  study 
of  the  whole  child  as  an  individual  and 
a  learner.  Besides  being  visually  handi- 
capped and  having  to  adjust  to  braille 
reading  and  writing,  other  factors  that 
may  affect  the  child  include  bilingualism, 
poor  reading  and  v/ord  analysis. 
The   Aims   of   Spelling 

The  teaching  of  spelling  aims  to  de- 
velop in  the  individual  the  following  abi- 
lities: 

(1)  the  ability  to  spell  four  or  five 
thousand  words  commonly  used  in 
writing; 

(2)  the  ability  to  learn  to  spell  words 
in    school    and    to    recognize    them 
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throughtout  life  as  one  meets  them 
in   reading;   and, 
(3)  the     abiUty     to     correlate     spelling 
knowledge    with    all    other    reading 
and  writing  experiences. 
In  dealing  with  the  visually  handicap- 
ped  individual   necessary    differences   in- 
clude: 

(1)  all  written  work  is  in  braille; 

(2)  study  from  texts,  readers,  or  papers 
is  in  braille; 

(3)  alterations  may  be  made  in  written 
work  by  "six  pointing,"  rewriting, 
or  some  other  individual  method 
for    correcting    braille    errors;    and, 

(4)  tactual  and  oral  perceptions  replace 
visual   perceptions. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF     SPELLERS 
Observation    of   students    in   a   visually 
handicapped  class  should  help  the  teach- 
er classify  them  as: 

1.  Tactual  Spellers — those  wlio  assoc- 
iate touch  of  braille  letters  with  the 
motions  needed  to  write  them.  The 
association  between  sounds  of  words, 
touch  of  symbols  and  neuromuscular 
sensations  aroused  in  writing  words 
must  be  formed  through  drill; 

2.  Motor-Minded  Spellers — those  who 
learn  to  spell  best  by  practicing  the 
motions  used  in  writing  words.  In 
teaching  the  words  as  wholes  the 
aim  is  to  make  spelling  a  part  of 
the  neuromuscular  system; 

3.  Auditory-Spellers — those  who  link 
the  sound  of  the  word  with  the  mo- 
tions necessary  to  write  it.  The  aim 
here  is  to  develop  association  between 
the  tactual  perception  (of  braille) 
symbols  of  the  word.  The  student 
should  touch  the  word  as  he  pro- 
nounces it  or  hears  it  pronounced. 
Ample  opportunity  to  write  the  words 
should  be  provided. 

SUGGESTED  HELPS 

1.  Have  the  student  feel  the  need  of 
words  for  adequately  expressing  himself 
in  writing. 

2.  Have  spelling  matches.  Tliis  reveals 
the  auditory-speller.  It  serves  to  stimulate 
good    spelling.    With    the    careless    speller 


this  device  may  serve  to  make  him  more 
careiul,  but  with  the  poor  speller  it  tends 
to  develop  sensitiveness.  Too,  oral  spell- 
ing is  not  of  much  value  to  those  who  find 
spelling  difficult.  Having  the  pupil  pro- 
nounce each  word  before  spelling  it  may 
reveal  a  clue  to  a  difficulty  otherwise 
overlooked.  Too,  since  braille  writing 
requires  effort  and  may  not  be  good,  ]n 
the  lower  grades  this  oral  spelling  will 
save  time  and  effort.  Spelling,  being  a 
written  exercise,  should  be  practiced  that 
way. 

3.  Study  and  use  synonyms  (words  that 
have  similar  meanings),  homonyms  (words 
sounding  alike  but  having  different  mean- 
ings), and  antonyms  (words  of  opposite 
meaning). 

4.  Have  frequent  written  sentence  prac- 
tice. 

5.  Develop  a  good  study-method.  Help- 
ing a  pupil  develop  a  good  study-method 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  aid  a  teach- 
er can  offer.  It  will  serve  him  throughout 
his  learning  span.  Dr.  Frampton  adapted 
and  suggested  use  of  Horn  and  Ashbaugh's 
'"Five  Steps  for  Study." 

Step  I — Pronounce  the  word  sylla- 
ble by  syllable. 
Step  II — With  hands  removed  from 
books  pronounce  it  in  a 
whisper.  Spell  it  softly  by 
syllables. 

Step  III — Replace  hands  and  check. 
If  wrong,  repeat  steps  one 
and  two.  If  right,  go  on  to 
step  four. 

Step  IV — Write  words  without  look- 
ing at  book.  Check  with 
book.  If  wrong,  repeat  steps 
one,  two,  three  and  four.  If 
right,  go  to  five. 
Step  V — Write  word  again.  Check 
book.  If  right,  write  a  third 
time.  Check. 

6.  Use    words    in    associate    groups    as: 

Hair — red,    brown,    curly,    straight 
or  the  like. 

Dog — barks,    runs,   bites,    guards. 
Since  good  readers  are  generally  good 
spellers    some    of   the    skills    used    in   de- 
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veloping  independent  word-attack  in  the 
primary  grades  should  prove  valuable  in 
developing  better  spellers.  William  S. 
Gray  and  Marion  Monroe  suggest  these 
aids  in  developing — 
7.  Word-attack  Skills: 

a.  use  of  word-form  clues 

b.  use  of  structural  clues 

c.  use  of  phonetic  clues 

In  the  five  steps  of  "How  to  Learn  to 
Spell  a  Word,"  the  first  step  teaches  the 
pupil  to  look  closely  at  the  word  as  it 
is  pronounced.  He  is  noticing  likenesses 
and  differences  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. His  close  scrutiny  answers  these 
questions:  Does  the  word  resemble  one  al- 
ready known?  How  does  it  resemble  the 
known  word?  How  is  it  different? 

Structural  analysis  or  make-up  of  the 
word  requires  careful  scrutiny.  Is  it  a 
compound  word?  Close  observation  would 
reveal  the  words  play  and  house  in  play- 
house. "Playing"  would  reveal  the  known- 
word  "play"  and  he  knows  the  "ing"  end- 
ing. This  structural  analysis  is  also  valu- 
able in  attacking  and  spelling  variants 
and  derivatives,  compound  words  of  more 
than   one   syllable. 

The  use  of  phonetic  analysis  as  an  aid  in 
spelling  is  valuable  and  strongly  advocat- 
ed. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  persons 
say  that  the  English  spelling  is  difficult 
because  it  is  not  a  phonetic  language,  that 
is,  it  is  not  spelled  as  it  is  pronounced, 
investigations  indicate  that  22%  of  the 
words  commonly  used  are  non-phonetic 
as  against  78%  that  are  spelled  as  they 
sound  and  are  pronounced  as  they  look. 
An  authority  on  word  study  found  that 
"six  of  every  seven  syllables  of  our  lang- 
uage are  phonetic."  Would  this  not  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  difficulties  must  lie 
in  the  22%  non-phonetic  words  and  with 
the  one  syllable  out  of  seven? 

In  spite  of  good  spelling  methods  not 
emphasizing  too  many  rules  in  teaching 
spelling,  the  good  speller  and  especially 
the  superior  child  will  recognize  them  and 
often  remind  the  teacher  that  certain 
things  seem  to  always  be  true.  Hence, 
application  of  and  emphasis  upon  certain 


general   principles   should   improve   spell- 
ing. 

Phonetic  analysis  involves  the  associa- 
tion of  sounds  with  letter  symbols.  In 
helping  the  visually  handicapped  indivi- 
dual the  following  steps  are  necessary: 

(1)  Auditory  Perception.  Good  hearing 
is  necessary  to  hear  the  word  pronounced, 
and  to  later  associate  the  brailled  form 
and  sound; 

(2)  Tactual   Perception; 

(3)  Substitution  of  one  phonetic  element 
for  another.  The  pupil  knows  the  word 
MAY.  When  d,  g,  j,  and  other  letters  are 
used  before  ay  instead  of  M,  they  learn 
how  to  spell  them  easily. 

Spelling  should  be  easier  if  children 
are  guided  in  such  a  way  that  they  form 
these  two  essential  understandings: 

(1)  All  letters  in  a  word  are  not  sound- 
ed. Some  are  silent  (Example:  the  last  1 
in  tall  is  silent;  the  second  t  in  mitten, 
and  the  second  vowel  in  train  and  take). 

(2)  The  sounds  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  represent  are  not  always  the 
same.  Varibility  occurs  with  vowels  and 
consonants;  that  is,  C  in  cat  and  cent,  g  in 
go  and  Genesis.  "A"  sound  may  also  be 
represented  by  different  letters. 

8.  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  The  dic- 
tionary as  an  aid  in  spelling  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  will  help  in  acquiring  a 
larger  vocabulary  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  spelling.  The  Teachers 
Forum  advocates  strongly  its  use.  The 
Printing  House  has  published  the  Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
(Pocket  edition)  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
in  four  braille  volumes  (interprinted). 

9.  Games.  The  value  of  play  in  the  class- 
room has  long  been  recognized.  Such  acti- 
vity fosters  the  development  of  perse- 
verance. Skinner  and  other  child  psy- 
chologists state  that,  in  general,  compe- 
tition leads  to  more  effective  work.  The 
teacher  must  decide  whether  the  games 
are  providing  the  desired  stimulus  and 
perseverance  needed  in  learning  to  spell 
or  merely  developing  inferiority  toward 
spelling. 
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The  game  "Baseball  in  Spelling"  inter- 
ests good  spellers  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  spelling  match.  There  are  two 
sides.  One  follows  the  rules  as  in  base- 
ball. Characters  are:  the  pitcher,  the 
catcher  is  to  spell  it.  The  teacher  may  have 
third  basemen.  The  pitcher  should  be  a 
good  speller  since  he  must  call  the  words 
and  recognize  whether  the  batter  spells 
it  correctly.  For  each  word  correctly  spell- 
ed, the  batter  goes  to  another  base  until 
he  reaches  home  plate.  For  four  words 
correctly  spelled  one  gets  a  score.  When 
a  word  is  misspelled  after  two  trials,  the 
catcher  is  to  spell  it.  The  teacher  may 
it  planned  so  that  she  allows  the  pitcher 
to  throw  individually  misspelled  words 
to  the  particular  pupil.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  may  make  ether  rules  or  adapta- 
tions found  necessary. 

10.  The  use  of  charts  and  graphs.  When 
placed  so  that  pupils  can  easily  consult 
them,  charts  and  graphs  serve  to  encour- 
age good  spelling.  Encourage  pupils  to 
keep   their  own  records. 

(There  are  other  aids  in  spelling.  The 
list  here  should  serve  as  a  starter.) 

It  is  believed  that  pupils  can  become 
just  as  interested  and  successful  in  spell- 
ing as  in  other  school  subjects.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher's  attitude  toward 
it  and  her  means  and  methods  of  motiva- 
tion and  teaching. 

Students  must  be  lead  to  realize  that 
spelling  like  other  school  subjects  or  any 
other  worthwhile  enterprise  requires  ef- 
fort— conscious  effort. 

A  definite  method  of  how  to  learn  to 
spell  a  word  should  be  used  consistently 
enough  to  make  it  a  habit. 

Since  individuals  differ,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  follow  an  individual 
method  that  helps  him  spell  best. 

Students  should  have  their  individual 
lists  of  words  accoi-ding  to  need  and  im- 
mediate   environment.    But    they    should 


also  be  exposed  and  taught  words  includ- 
ed in  standard  lists  such  as:  Horn  and 
Ashbaugh,  Gates'  List,  Buckham  and 
Dolch's   Combined  List. 

SUMMARY 
In  discussing  spelling  aids,  it  has  been 
observed  that  growth  and  power  in  spell- 
ing should  be  closely  related  to  basic  writ- 
ing needs  of  children  in  and  out  of  school. 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  frequent  stimu- 
lation and  proper  guidance  in  developing 
intelligent  and  purposeful  methods  of 
study.  Analysis  of  the  individual,  his  at- 
titude toward  spelling  and  type  of  speller 
serve  to  direct  teacher  toward  proper 
guidance  of  the  individual  pupil.  The  use 
of  the  dictionary,  phonics,  games,  and  con- 
stant use  in  written  form  were  strongly 
advocated  as  aids  to  developing  good  spell- 
ers. A  wholesome  altitude  toward  spelling 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  her  ability 
tc  present  it  in  an  interesting  and  pur- 
poseful manner  should  develop  in  pupils 
a  desirable  feeling  toward  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  spelling. 
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RHYTHM  IN  BRAILLE  WRITING 

MOZELLE   JONES,   North   Carolina 


The  Braille  system  over  a  number  of 
years  has  been  described  and  generally 
classified  as  a  coded  language  rather  than 
script.  In  view  of  my  own  experiences  in 
reading  and  writing  Braille,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  a  few  others  who  feel  that 
this  system  of  communication  is  better 
described  as  script  rather  than  code.  It 
is  a  romantic  movement,  and  it  bears 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early 
Greek  or  Roman  ideographs.  No  ancient 
or  medieval  writer  can  claim  its  greatness 
and  glory  as  its  origin  dates  back  only  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  romantic 
movement  found  its  birth  in  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  was  totally  blind,  and  it  was 
the  heavenly  solution  to  a  problem  which 
had  long  perplexed  those  who  wanted  to 
light  the  road  to  education  and  culture 
of  blind  people  throughtout  the  whole 
world.  Braille,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
over-performed  this  duty.  Not  only  does 
it  express  every  other  written  language, 
but  it  is  also  the  humble  vehicle  of  music, 
shorthand,  and  numbers.  In  view  of  the 
success  of  this  wonderful  device,  and 
knowing  that  the  greatness  of  it  lies  with- 
in its  own  claims,  I  feel  that  Braille  has 
well  earned  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
script. 

Those  of  us  who  have  to  depend  upon 
Braille  as  our  only  means  of  achievement 
and  communication  highly  treasure  this 
instrument,  and  are  always  trying  to  im- 
prove it  and  to  attain  its  best  results. 

Let  us  consider  this  highly  treasured 
device  from  the  standpoint  of  rhythm.  Is 
tiiere  rhythm  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  the  Braille  system?  If  so,  what  advan- 
tage is  there  in  stressing  this  rhythm  in 
teaching  the  writing  of  it?  Let  us  con- 
sider this  word  "rhythm"  in  its  broadest 
sense.  It  is  a  regular  repetition  of  any 
bodily  action  or  movement.  It  plays  an 
important  role  in  any  written  or  spoken 
language.  In  view  of  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  we  might  say  then  that  nature 


has  endowed  every  man  with  a  certain 
degree  of  rhythm.  We  walk  with  rhythm. 
We  talk  with  rhythm,  and  every  muscu- 
lar movement  of  our  bodies  functions  with 
a  certain  measure  of  rhythm. 

Now  you  may  wish  to  know  what  con- 
nection rhythm  has  with  blindness  and 
especially  with  the  writing  of  Braille.  It 
is  thought  by  some  people  that  blind  folk 
are  generally  more  rhythmic  than  their 
sighted  friends.  At  this  point,  let  us  follow 
the  general  activities  of  a  person  who  is 
blinded  from  birth.  Before  the  end  of  the 
cradle  stage,  the  experienced  mother 
should  place  in  the  hands  of  her  blind 
baby  toys  that  rattle,  toys  that  will  pro- 
duce a  definite  sound,  for  it  is  through 
the  ears  that  her  blind  child  will  make 
the  early  contacts  v/hich  his  brothers  and 
sisters  will  make  with  their  eyes.  In  the 
early  walking  stages,  this  same  child  has 
a  tendency  to  follow  up  any  specific 
sound.  A  dog  barks  in  the  back  yard.  The 
sighted  child  merely  glances  at  the  bark- 
ing dog  and  continues  his  or  her  play.  This 
is  not  true  of  our  blind  child  who  slowly 
advances  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  comes,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  the 
source  of  the  noise  has  been  actually 
touched  with  the  hands.  The  blind  child's 
ears  are  very  sensitive  to  the  tramp,  tramp 
shufflle  of  the  horse's  hoof,  the  bang,  bang 
of  a  near-by  bell,  and  in  most  instances, 
the  child's  body  responds  to  these  sounds 
with  a  rhythmic  movement.  This  keen 
sensation  of  sound  does  not  fail  to  follov/ 
our  normal  blind  child  into  the  classroom 
during  the  early  years  of  school  trainnig. 
Shall  we  as  teachers  of  the  blind  close 
our  eyes  to  this  important  factor  and  do 
exactly  nothing  about  it?  Of  course  not. 
To  overlook  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the 
early  training  of  a  blind  child  has  the 
same  effect  as  blocking  an  important  high- 
way before  a  thousand  caravans.  The  ears 
and  the  mind  constitute  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  educational  and  cultural 
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achievements  of  oui'  blind  child  must  rest. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  sound  in 
the  early  training  of  the  blind,  let  me 
take  you  back  to  this  wonderful  device 
called  Braille  and  the  writing  of  it.  Our 
blind  child  must  be  taught  to  read  and 
v/rite  Braille.  He  or  she  comes  to  us  with 
a  keen  sense  of  hearing  because  the  loss  of 
vision  has  necessitated  the  development  of 
it.  Every  muscular  activity  of  the  body 
functions  with  rhythm.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  rhythm  in  the 
writing  of  Braille.  Try  walking  into  a 
clasroom  at  a  time  when  all  students  are 
writing  accurately  with  Braille  slates  and 
styluses.  The  sound  effect  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  dozen  or  more  typewriters. 
Rhythm  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
teaching  of  typing,  and  the  sound  effect  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  slate  and  stylus. 
Then  why  shouldn't  rhythm  be  given  an 
important  place  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
writing? 

Of  what  advantage  is  there  in  stressing 
rhythm  in  Braille  writing  as  a  teaching 
device?  Does  our  normal  blind  child  have 
anything  to  gain  by  trying  to  write  Braille 
with  an  even  stroke?  Let  us  look  at  these 
questions  from  the  standpoint  of  muscu- 
lar coordination.  The  writing  of  Braille 
requires  a  little  more  muscular  work  than 
the  reading  of  it.  A  child  who  has  not  been 
exposed  to  too  many  hand  activities  before 
coming  to  school  finds  the  stylus  a  very 
awkward  object  to  hold,  and  finds  it  much 
more  difficult  to  slide  the  stylus  into  the 
six  grooves  in  the  cell  of  the  slate.  I  am 
reminded  here  of  a  certain  boy  who  had 
tried  to  write  Braille  for  three  years 
without  success.  Because  of  poor  muscu- 
lar control,  he  did  not  use  force  enough 
to  push  the  stylus  into  the  grooves  of  the 
slate.  I  discussed  the  problem  with  the 
music  teacher  and  found  that  the  boy 
could  sing  and  enjoyed  the  songs  which 
he  had  been  taught.  I  made  up  a  little 
tune  using  the  six  grooves  in  the  cell  of 
the  slate  and  taught  the  child  to  sing  it. 
Then  I  placed  the  stylus  in  the  boy's  hand 
and  had  him  to  punch  in  each  groove  as 
he  sang  its  number.  At  first,  there  was  a 


slight  missing  of  numbers  due  to  stiffness 
oi  the  wrist,  but  with  constant  practice, 
there  came  a  gradual  improvement.  With 
the  use  of  sensitiveness  to  sound,  this  boy 
learned  to  move  his  hands  to  the  tune  of 
a  song,  and  this  was  his  means  of  learning 
to  write.  Finding  this  method  to  be  a  suc- 
cess with  a  slow  child  made  me  more  en- 
thusiastic to  try  it  with  my  brighter  pupils 
who  now  get  a  real  thrill  out  of  writing 
with  song. 

The  writing  of  Braille  with  a  rhythmic 
punch  makes  for  better  speed  and  accura- 
cy. From  experiences,  I  have  found  that 
the  child  who  write?  Braille  with  accuracy 
and  speed  also  reads  it  with  accuracy  and 
speed.  Persons  looking  on  may  easily  get 
the  impression  that  reading  and  writing 
Braille  is  a  rather  slow  process.  This  m.ay 
be  true  of  some  Braille  writers  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  drilling  in  reading  and 
writing  Braille  exercises.  In  typing,  speed 
testing  is  an  important  factor  because  it 
makes  for  better  speed  and  accuracy  on 
the  typewriter.  Writing  Braille  with  speed 
is  equally  as  important  in  the  educational 
training  of  a  blind  child.  In  teaching 
my  first  graders  to  write  Braille  with  the 
slate  and  stylus.  I  will  read  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  The  cow  is  white.  Three 
children  will  finish  writing  the  sentence 
about  the  same  time.  Two  more  will  com- 
plete it  just  a  little  later.  Some  others  will 
finish  at  irregular  times,  and  two  or  three 
will  never  finish.  Those  children  who  are 
more  active  are  usually  the  ones  who 
always  shout  out,  "I  have  finished.",  and 
sit  and  wait  for  the  slower  ones  to  catch 
up.  In  some  instances,  the  slow  child  may 
lag  because  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  con- 
centrate on  the  words  in  the  sentence, 
but  in  other  cases,  exercises  in  speed  may 
prove  helpful  in  the  case  of  slow  writers. 
With  constant  drilling  in  the  lower  grades, 
this  same  child  who  lagged  in  the  first 
grade  may  be  the  first  to  complete  his 
or  her  English  composition  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  grades.  Of  what  importance  is 
there  in  being  concerned  with  the  speed 
at  which  a  child  learns  to  write  Braille 
so  long  as  he  learns  to  write  it?  The  per- 
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son  who  reads  the  writing  will  most  likely 
be  blind,  and  will  not  be  concerned  with 
the  degree  of  speed  at  which  the  writer 
wrote  it.  Any  teacher  who  assumes  this 
'  attitude  is  overlooking  the  important  fact 
that  the  child  may  wish  to  further  his  or 
her  training  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
Many  of  our  blind  students  are  placed 
in  the  various  colleges  on  their  own  ini- 
tiatives to  do  tlie  same  work  that  their 
more-sighted  classmates  will  do.  Assign- 
ments and  notes  must  be  taken  in  Braille. 
At  no  other  time  can  I  think  of  a  greater 
need  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  Braille 
writing.  Having  experienced  this  necessi- 
ty myself,  I  would  like  to  encourage  all 
teachers  of  the  blind,  especially  those  who 
teach  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 
to  seek  some  methods  of  teaching  the  child 
to  write  Braille  with  accuracy  and  speed. 
I  know  of  no  other  method  that  would  be 
more  effective  than  teaching  a  child  to 
write  Braille  with  even  punches. 

What  do  we  as  teachers  of  the  blind  do 
with  our  children  who  are  affected  with 
blindisms?  Because  of  inactivity,  we  have 
children  who  constantly  shake  their  heads, 
move  their  hands  in  front  of  their  faces, 
and  sometimes  sway  their  bodies  from 
side  to  side.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rhythm  even 
in  the  action  and  movement  of  these 
blindisms?  If  a  child  can  constantly  move 
his  or  her  hands  with  even  gestures  before 
the  face,  isn't  it  probable  that  this  same 
child  might  be  able  to  move  the  hands 
up  and  down  the  Braille  slate  with  tlie 
same  degree  of  regularity?  Should  you 
try  and  find  this  experiment  successful, 
think  what  a  wonderful  contribution  you 
will  have  made  to  the  child's  learning. 
First,  you  are  aiding  him  on  the  road  to 


becoming  an  efficient  Braille  writer  with 
accuracy  and  speed.  Second,  you  will  help 
to  rid  the  child  of  blindisms  which  will 
make  for  better  appearance  in  the  sight 
of  others. 

In  our  efforts  to  improve  this  very  im- 
portant system,  let  us  strive  to  be  ex- 
plorers in  the  field  of  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching  the  use  of  it.  Let 
us  try  to  know  and  understand  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  blind  children  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  instruct.  I  do  not 
expect  my  sighted  co-workers  to  prize  the 
Braille  system  as  I  do,  because  they  have 
not  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  use 
of  it.  From  my  experiences  in  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching  Braille,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  to  my  advantage,  and  also  to 
the  children  that  1  have  to  teach  that  I 
give  this  matter  of  rhythm  a  firm  place  in 
my  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  savages,  even  they  were  aware  of 
the  importance  of  sound  and  the  regulari- 
ty of  action  in  relationship  to  it.  One  sav- 
age beat  two  stones  together  arid  made  a 
rap,  tap,  tap  sound  while  others  marched. 
Realizing  that  our  students  of  today  will 
face  the  world  as  the  women  and  men  of 
tomorrow,  let  us  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  we  have  to  make  them 
efficient  for  the  jobs  which  they  may  have 
tc  do.  Some  boy  or  girl  may  have  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  writing  Braille.  We  never 
can  tell.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  a  bootblack,  train 
him  to  be  the  best  bootblack  in  his  town. 
If  a  blind  child  is  to  be  an  efficient  Braille 
writer,  train  him  while  he  is  in  the  lower 
grades  to  write  Braille  with  rhythmic 
punches,  and  you  will  have  aided  in  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  his  educational 
and  cultural  achievements. 
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SOME  TECHNIQUES  AND  DEVICES  IN  THE  CORRE- 

LATION  OF  SPELLING  AND  WRITING  IN 

FIRST  GRADE 


FELICE  RICARD,  Louisiana 


Spelling  and  writing  have  always  been 
considered  among  the  most  important 
phases  of  an  education.  To  have  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  child  progress  satisfactori- 
ly, he  must  be  taught  to  spell  and  write 
Braille  at  an  early  age.  It  is  the  teacher's 
problem  to  present  the  work  in  methods 
and  techniques  which  will  make  the  work 
interesting  and  easily  grasped. 

The  visually  handicapped  child  gets  liis 
greatest  opprtunities  of  seeing  words  m 
full  spelling  during  his  writing  and  spell- 
ing activities.  Therefore,  much  stress 
should  be  put  on  the  teaching  of  spelling 
and  writing.  The  period  should  be  desig- 
nated for  such  and  be  very  carefully  plan- 
ned. 

Writing  requires  fine  co-ordination 
which  is  difficult  for  a  small  child  to 
achieve  and  which  fatigues  him.  The  writ- 
ing equipment  for  Braille  is  even  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  paper  and  pencil. 
Therefore,  the  child  who  has  to  learn  to 
write  Braille  must  have  developed  a  high 
degree  of  muscular  coordination.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  until  the 
period  where  writing  begins,  he  should 
be  doing  some  activities  which  make  for 
muscular  development.  Some  of  these  acti- 
vities which  are  very  good  for  muscular 
development  are  clay  modeling,  counting 
and  stringing  beads,  building  with  blocks, 
arranging  classroom  furniture,  sweeping 
the  room,  and  playing  games  that  involve 
use  of  the  hands. 

Before  beginning  writing  of  Braille,  the 
visually  handicapped  child  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  pieces  of  asbestos  and  large 
colored  crayons  to  exercise  his  muscles 
and  to  develop  creative  ability  just  as  the 
sighted  child  is  allowed  to  scribble  and 
draw. 

However,  when  the  child  begins  to  use 
the  slate  and  stylus,  he  should  begin  by 


using  it  correctly.  He  should  be  made  to 
sit  in  the  correct  position,  to  hold  the  sty- 
lus properly,  and  to  attempt  to  form  some 
actual  words. 

Before  he  begins  writing,  the  child 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  use  the 
hands  fairly  well,  and  should  show  some 
interest  in  writing.  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended that  spelling  and  writing  not  be 
begun  before  the  child  has  acquired  a 
reading  vocabulary  of  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  words  and  have  some  need 
for   writing. 

Words  for  writing  and  spelling  should 
be  taken  from  their  reading  experiences, 
and  the  names  of  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  During  the  time  when  pupils 
are  beginning  reading,  words  may  be 
placed  on  all  objects  in  the  classroom  in 
order  that  there  may  be  frequent  contact 
with  the  words  and  to  make  for  associa- 
tion between  words  and  objects.  When 
pupils  begin  spelling  and  writing,  these 
same  words  may  be  used. 

In  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  writing, 
flash  cards  are  useful  for  several  purposes. 
They  may  be  used  for  recognition  and 
meaning  drills  and  also  for  the  teaching 
of  phonetics.  The  bulletin  board  serves 
as  a  location  for  a  great  deal  of  incidental 
spelling  and  should  have  some  cards  on 
it  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  formal  flash  cards  for 
drills,  cards  may  be  employed  to  lend 
interest  in  learning  to  spell  and  write  new 
words.  Games  which  help  to  develop  word 
perception  are  fun  and  have  much  educa- 
tional value.  Some  of  these  were  found 
to  be  very  helpful.  -■-- 

Treasure  Hunt 

In  this  game  the  teacher  places  before 
the  pupils  a  large  box  filled  with  objects. 
Pupils  are  already  familiar  with  the  words 
which  ai'e  the  names  of  the  objects.  The 
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purpose  of  the  game  is  to  check  associa- 
tion between  word  and  object.  Each  pupil 
takes  an  object  from  the  box  and  then 
writes  on  his  paper,  in  Braille,  the  name 
Oi  the  object.  Objects  may  be  replaced 
and  the  game  repeated  several  times. 
The  teacher  must  check  the  papers  after 
each  word  is  written. 

Another  game  is  to  have  pupils  get  out 
paper,  slate,  and  stylus.  The  teacher  then 
shows  a  word  card  to  the  pupils  and  takes 
it  away.  Pupils  are  then  asked  to  write 
the  word.  The  pupil  who  gets  the  most 
words  written  correctly  wins  the  game. 

Another  device  proved  helpful  at  the 
last  spelling  period  of  the  week  is  to  use 
the  bulletin  board.  A  card  for  each  word 
learned  that  week  is  placed  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  Pupils  are  asked  to  get  up  and 
find  a  word  and  return  to  seats  to  write 
it.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can  note  diffi- 
culties and  errors  and  consequently  give 
specific  drills  to  improve  weaknesses. 


Because  of  the  trend  toward  the  teach- 
ing of  Grade  Two  Braille,  the  importance 
of  spelling  and  writing  is  increasing.  This 
IS  evidenced  in  many  of  the  recent  text- 
books by  the  fact  that  material  is  written 
in  full  spelling  and  in  Grade  Two  Braille 
to  be  studied  together.  Grade  Two  Braille 
is  so  highly  contracted  that  unless  spelling 
is  carefully  taught,  the  pupils  will  develop 
as  very  poor  spellers. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  mentioned 
tnat  spelling  is  a  memory  subject.  The 
ultimate  aim  in  spelling  is  to  develop  the 
ability  to  use  words  in  writing.  Only  the 
commonest  words  can  be  mastered  in  the 
first  grade.  Our  sschools  can  scarcely  hope 
to  produce  perfect  spelling  in  the  writing 
of  all  pupils,  but,  through  efficient  drill 
and  provision  of  ample  opportunity  for 
written  work,  interest  in  correct  spelling 
can  be  stimulated  and  pupils  can  be  equip- 
ped with  a  sufficiently  large  store  of 
automatically  correct  spelling  responses 
to  meet  most  practical  purposes. 


WHY  THE  DECLINE  OF  BRAILLE  READING 

HELEN  WEAR,  Illinois 


The  wishful  thinker  asks,  "Is  there  real- 
ly a  decline  in  Braille  reading?  Isn't  read- 
ing material  more  plentiful  now  than 
ever  before?  With  all  those  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  books,  how  can  those 
pessimists  keep  on  talking  about  the  de- 
cline of  Braille  reading?" 

Much  to  our  regret,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  definitely  "Yes."  Despite 
the  superabundance  of  embossed  material 
available,  there  is  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  use  of  it.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  reports  of 
librarians  throughout  the  United  States, 
show  that  there  is  a  steady  decline  of 
Braille  reading,  during  the  last  several 
years. 

Those  of  us  in  the  service  of  teaching 
Braille  should  have  cause  for  alarm  at  this 


downward  trend.  Some  have  even  predict- 
ed a  dot-free  future  when  no  braille  read- 
ing would  be  done  by  the  blind  them- 
selves; it  would  all  be  taken  care  of  by 
means  of  the  Talking  Book  and  other  me- 
chanical devices.  But  users  of  braille  enjoy 
a  certain  independence  denied  those  re- 
lying upon  machines  and  sighted  assist- 
ance. 

Helen  Keller  said  to  the  blinded  soldiers 
o[  Europe,  "Braille  is  one  key  to  the  dun- 
geon of  darkness,  and  work  is  the  door 
that  sets  the  captive  free.  There  are  no 
hopeless  b'ind  who  know  braille  and  have 
some  kind  of  work  to  do." 

Then,  as  instructors  of  braille  reading 
and  writing,  have  we  not  a  proud  destiny? 
The  thought  is  overwhelming:  We  are 
privileged  to  help  these  sightless  children 
fashion  the  key  to  their  dungeon  of  dark- 
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ness.  Shall  we  not  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  task  before  us,  determined  to  raise  the 
braille  banner  on  high  and  this  time  keep 
it  there. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  ways  to 
improve  the  deplorable  braille  situation. 
Are  teachers  thoroughly  familiar  with 
braille?  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing  in  any  case,  but  it  is  doubly  so  in 
this  instance;  if  ^  teacher  has  only  a 
smattering  of  braJle,  he  is  a  poor  exam.- 
pie  to  the  students;  he  lacks  proper  re- 
spect ^or  a  system  he  does  not  understand, 
and  cannot  and  does  not  require  a  clear- 
cut  written  work.  This  same  disinterested 
teacher  is  impatient  of  the  students'  fal- 
tering efforts  in  reading;  and  he  will  usu- 
ally do  one  of  three  things:  deprive  the 
child  of  his  right  to  read,  prompt  him  with- 
out proper  instruction  in  pronunciation,  or 
just  read  the  paragraph  for  him  to  speed 
tlie  lesson  on  its  merry  way.  The  dis- 
couragement and  frustratiqn  of  this  po- 
tential  reader   are    but   typical   of   today. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  require  braille 
teachers  to  have  a  full  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  braille  system  including 
rules?  This  superior  attitude  toward  braille 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  public  schools 
under  similar  circumstances.  Every  teach- 
er there  must  master  the  mechanics  in 
reading  and  writing,  whether  it  be  script, 
print,  or  manuscript.  Why  should  it  be 
otherwise  in  regard  to  braille  teaching? 

Does  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools 
now  teach  grade  two  to  the  beginners  in 
first  grade,  solve  all  our  problems?  It 
certainly  will  facilitate  reading  to  learn 
one  form  instead  of  three.  But  what  about 
the  rules?  Will  they  still  need  to  have 
special  explanation  and  drill?  If  we  draw 
a  comparison  between  braille  and  English, 
we  realize  that  the  child  first  learns  by 
imitation;  but  sooner  or  later  he  must  be 
taught  some  rules  of  grammar  in  order 
to  understand  sentence  construction. 
Would  not  the  same  hold  true  for  braille? 

The  average  rate  of  braille  reading  is 
about  one  hundred  words  per  minute, 
although  some  readers  claim  to  double 
that  figure.    However,  the  practiced  sight- 


ed reader  may  read  as  much  as  five  hun- 
dred words  per  minute  in  silent  reading. 
Does  it  not  seem  a  bit  illogical,  therefore, 
that  we  are  doing  so  little  about  increasing 
this  very  slow  rate  of  braille  reading  when 
the  public  schools  stress  increased  eye 
span  throughout  their  twelve  years?  Some 
colleges  even  offer  courses  in  reading. 

For  years  England  has  held  inter-class 
and  inter-school  contests.  Their  reading 
speed  is  higher  than  that  among  blind 
people  of  the  United  States.  Might  this 
competition  not  prove  to  be  a  stimulus  in 
our  apathetic  attitude  toward  braille? 

Along  with  the  downward  trend  in  liter- 
ature, we  must  not  overlook  music.  It  is 
the  most  accesible  art  to  the  blind,  but, 
are  the  students  being  encouraged  to  be- 
come intelligent  readers  and  interpreters 
of  this  art?  Is  it  not  much  easier  for  the 
student  to  learn  the  songs  orally  as  the 
instructor  plays  them?  In  Europe  sight 
singing  without  accompaniment  reached 
a  high  degree  of  musicianship.  Why  can- 
not music  flourish  in  our  schools? 

How .  does  the  printing  of  books  and 
magazines  affect  the  decline  of  braille 
reading?  To  begin  with,  a  braille  book 
occupies  from  thirty  to  fifty  times  as 
much  space  as  ink  print  books.  The 
Bible  contains  eighteen  volumes  and  re- 
quires a  shelf  five  feet  long.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  blind  reader  covers  only  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  as  many  words  per 
minute  as  the  sighted  reader.  At  best, 
braille  is  cumbersome  and  slow.  Does  it 
not  behoove  us  to  procure  the  best  paper 
moistened  to  the  most  perfect  condition, 
so  that  every  page  is  conscientiously  han- 
dled to  retain  the  clearest  print?  If  the 
paper  be  resinous  instead  of  linen  in  con- 
tent, electrically  heated  plates  instantly 
soften  it,  ready  to  receive  the  print.  More 
care  in  printing  would  undoubtedly  facil- 
itate reading;  thus  making  both  lessons 
and  leisure  more  enjoyable  ot  student  and 
adult. 

As  far  back  as  1917  standard  spacing 
of  points  was  recommended:  .090  of  an 
inch  between  centers  of  adjoining  dots; 
Vs  inch  wide,  V4  inch  high,  V4  inch  between 
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words  on  the  same  line  and  .4  inch  be- 
tween lines;  height  of  dots  cannot  be  ac- 
curately measured  because  they  vary. 
Large  dots  and  wide  spacing  assist  the 
adult  beginner.  Might  similar  print  not 
facilitate  all  reading? 

As  for  the  Talking-Book,  some  would 
ban  the  use  of  it  altogether,  and  others 
would  permit  its  use  only  among  adults 
and  sight-saving  students,  in  order  to  en- 
courage more  braille  reading  in  school. 
But  this  would  certainly  be  a  drastic 
measure;  be  it  granted,  the  Talking  Book 
has  been  sorely  abused.  Over  dosage  of 
even  life-saving  drugs  can  be  harmful. 
While  the  ink-print  book  glows  with  color 
and  action,  the  same  lesson  in  braille  is 
dull  and  unrealistic  without  those  en- 
lightening pictures.  The  dramatized  Talk- 
ing Book  with  sound  effects  can  most 
nearly  fill  that  void;  and  cruel  indeed  is 
he  who  would  deprive  the  blind  child 
his  right  to  a  meaningful  world,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  braille  dots. 

Since  the  Talking  Book  is  probably  here 
to  stay,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  it 
supplement  braille  in  teaching  both  chil- 
dren and  adults?  True,  children  would  of- 
ten rather  be  read  to  than  read  them- 
selves, but  should  not  the  Talking  Book 
be  read  under  the  teacher's  guidance, 
preferably  in  the  classroom?  Surely  the 
wise  braille  teacher  will  not  use  it  to  the 
detriment  of  braille  reading.  Like  the 
child,  the  only  reason  the  newly  blinded 
adult  would  choose  braille  instead  of  the 
Talking  Book  would  be  because  of  the 
wise  guidance  of  his  far-seeing  teacher. 

But  still  the  question  persists:  What  is  to 
be  the  function  of  the  Talking  Book?  Shall 
it  be  to  overshadow  and  replace  braille? 
This  seems  most  unlikely.  Braille  has  en- 
dured for  more  than  a  century,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  can  be  both  read  and  written  by 
the  blind  themselves  in  any  field,  whether 
it  be  literature,  mathematics,  or  music. 
These  advantages  far  surpass  anything  the 
Talking  Book  can  give. 

And  what  has  attitude  to  do  with  the 
decline  of  braille  reading?  The  answer  is, 
"Everything."      Its    influence    either    for 


good  or  evil  is  almost  without  limitation. 
We  speak  of  liberating  this  people  or  that. 
How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for  the 
liberation  of  the  blind  from  this  attitude 
Oi  indifference?  Indifference  toward 
equipment,  indifference  toward  teaching 
and    even    indifference    toward    children! 

In  this  great  Republic  of  ours,  where 
there  is  still  free  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion, what  does  the  sighted  person  do 
when  he  needs  a  new  pencil?  Thank 
goodness,  he  is  still  permitted  to  patronize 
the  store  of  his  choice,  and  select  the 
smoothest  and  best  pencil  from  many 
varieties.  What  does  the  blind  person  do 
when  he  needs  a  new  stylus?  He  must 
humbly  accept  what  he  can  get;  often  it 
is  the  roughest  and  bluntest  thing  imagin- 
able. What  does  the  sighted  person  do 
when  he  needs  writing  paper?  Again  he 
enjoys  a  wide  selection  of  color  and  tex- 
ture suited  to  his  every  need.  And  what 
does  the  blind  person  dp  when  he  needs 
writing  paper?  In  some  schools  there  is  no 
choice  of  size  or  texture.  It  is  all  that  same 
soft,  teary  kind;  which,  when  combined 
with  this  roughest  and  bluntest  of  styJi, 
can  cause  the  user  to  long  for  the  dis- 
appearance  of   braille   entirely. 

Is  this  economy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word?  Is  it  economy  to  place  further  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  an  already  difficult 
system  of  education?  Or  would  it  be  more 
economical  to  provide  the  best  possible 
equipment,  in  order  that  the  blind  them- 
selves could  more  rapidly  and  efficiently 
enter  the  economic  world? 

It  is  feared  that  many  of  our  educators 
are  still  unaware  of  the  decline  in  braille 
reading.  In  this  short  space  no  attempt 
i?  made  to  enumerate  the  many  assets, 
by  way  of  superior  equipment  and  in- 
struction. And  these  few  liabilities  are 
cited  in  order  that  we  may  bestir  ourselves 
from  this  dangerou.s  state  of  complacency. 
Are  we  cooperating  with  these  great 
plants  that  are  willing  and  able  to  supply 
cur  needs?  Are  we  offering  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  improving  equipment?  For 
only  in  this  way  can  they  know  our  needs 
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and  thus  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

If  vigilance  be  the  price  of  liberty,  how 
free  are  we?  Are  v/e  alert  to  the  changes 
about  us?  Do  we  approach  new  problems 
with  an  open  mind,  forever  striving  for 
the  betterment  of  braille?  Or,  are  we   to 


sit  idly  by  and  let  this  precious  key  be 
thrown  away?  I  think  not.  Through  sin- 
cere effort  we  shall  rise  to  cast  aside  this 
spell  of  indifference  and  stand  ready  to 
protect  our  glorious  heritage  of  braille 
for  the  blind  of  ages  to  come. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  AND  HER  CLOTHING 

MARY  D.  WELCH,  Louisiana 


Feeling  a  keen  responsibility  as  a  teach- 
er of  Home  Economics  in  our  school,  I 
find  myself  seeking  ways  and  means  for 
improving  the  methods  of  teaching  cloth- 
ing for  our  girls.  After  having  made  many 
Ci.anges  in  my  procedure  and  after  having 
tried  out  many  different  methods,  I  shall 
offer  the  program  I  am  now  following  in 
the  hope  that  some  other  teacher  may 
find  some  ideas  that  will  be  helpful  for 
her.  Learning  to  sew  is  a  continuous  pro- 
cess which  starts  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  extends  through  high  school.  The  fol- 
lowing stitches  by  hand  are  carried  from 
elementary    grades    on    into    high    school. 

Standard  One:  Basting  stitches,  run- 
ning stitches,  backstitch,  hemming  stitch, 
overcasting  stitch,  overhanding  stitch, 
gathering,  felling,  sewing  on  band,  sew- 
ing on  tapes  and  loops,  making  French 
seams,  and  darning. 

Standard  Two:  Sewing  on  hooks  and 
eyes  and  buttons,  binding,  cutting  out 
small  articles  to  be  made,  and  working 
buttonholes. 

Standard  Three:  Taking  measurements, 
cutting  out  large  garments  using  brailled 
patterns,  fitting,  and  using  commercial 
patterns  to  cut  out  garments. 

Each  girl  in  the  elementary  grade 
spends  thirty  minutes  a  day  in  class  until 
she  reaches  high  school,  then  she  spends 
one  hour  a  day  for  five  days.  It  is  of  great 
inaportance  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  her  work.  Cheer- 
fulness grows  out  of  learning,  and  this 
helps  both  pupil  and  teacher.  We  must 
choose  articles  that  appeal  to  the  pupil  as 
valuable,  and  in  which  she  sees  a  reward 


for  her  persevering  and  painstaking  work. 

For  the  first  lesson  the  strips  of  felt 
are  used  to  help  them  understand  how  to 
make  most  of  the  stitches.  Later,  strips 
of  domestic  and  small  needles  are  used. 
It  is  when  the  smaller  needles  and  thread 
are  used  that  the  thimble  is  introduced. 
Girls  soon  learn  that  a  thimble  is  very 
important  to  use  in  learning  to  sew.  After 
they  have  mastered  the  stitches  they  are 
ready  to  make  small  articles  using  differ- 
ent stitches  in  making  different  articles. 
Plain  doll  clothes,  scarfs,  aprons,  bags, 
and  small  dresses  are  made  in  the  elemen- 
tary classes. 

When  the  pupils  have  finished  the 
stitches  required  for  elementary  grades 
they  are  ready  for  the  stitches  to  use  in 
high  school.  The  sewing  machine  is  intro- 
duced in  the  seventh  grade;  the  parts  are 
learned;  then  the  threading,  treading,  and 
stitching   of  seams. 

Practice  on  strips  of  material  helps  the 
pupil  to  have  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
sew  on  the  machine.  Blind  students  do  not 
have  any  more  accidents  than  their  sight- 
ed friends  in  learnmg  to  use  the  machine. 
Some  learn  to  stitch  in  a  short  time  while 
it  takes  others  longer  to  learn.  Those  who 
ai^e  able  to  do  advanced  work  find  it  is 
worthwhile  to  them.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, they  are  happy  to  make  their 
own  clothes.  The  totally  blind  girls  are  just 
as  likely  to  reach  their  goal  as  partially 
seeing  girls. 

In  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 
we  have  been  able  in  the  last  few  years 
to  get  braille  books  for  the  Home  Econom- 
ics classes.  We  follow  the  course   of  the 
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public  school,  but  make  changes  when  we 
find  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  pupils. 

Every  girl  feels  keenly  about  her  ap- 
pearance in  church,  school,  and  social 
gatherings.  The  following  objectives  which 
I  use  in  making  a  plain  print  dress  will 
apply  to  other  dresses  which  she  might 
want  to  make. 

1.  To  create  an  interest  in  making  some 
attractive  garment  for  her  wardrobe. 

2.  To  develop  a  desire  to  make  at- 
tractive and  useful  garments  in  propor- 
tion to  time  and  money  spent. 

3.  To  learn  the  value  of  color  in  clot?i- 
ing  and  choosing  colors  that  will  suit  her 
personality. 

4.  To  know  something  about  the  several 
types  of  cotton  materials  suitable  for  con- 
structing garments  that  would  be  useful 
in  her  wardrobe. 

5.  To  be  able  to  plan  some  new  garments 
she  needs  for  her  wardrobe. 

6.  To  be  able  to  select  a  pattern  that 
will  suit  her  figure. 

.  7.  To  be  able  to  select  material  suitable 
for  a  new  garment  for  her  wardrobe. 

8.  To   learn   to   follow   directions. 

9.  To  learn  to  alter  a  pattern. 

10.  To  be  able  to  use  the  machine  with 
accuracy. 

11.  To  be  able  to  construct  a  garment 
that  she  will  be  proud  to  add  to  her  ward- 
robe. 

12.  To  be  able  to  score  a  well  construct- 
ed garment. 

Teaching  aids  such  as  a  poster  showing, 
worked  buttonholes,  finished  seams,  and 
miniature  patterns  for  understanding 
notches,  adjustments,  proportions,  '  and 
various  shapes  are  used  and  this  gives 
the  pupils  a  better  understanding  as  they 
go  about  constructing  the  garments. 
The  different  kinds  of  seams  are  studied 
so  they  will  select  the  kind  of  seams  that 
they  will  use  in  making  their  dress.  The 
problem  of  altering  patterns  is  given  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  Heavy  paper 
patterns  which  have  been  prepared  are 
used  first,  after  they  have  been  cut  out, 
brailled  and  notched  so  the  pupils  can  go 


over  them  and  get  a  mental  picture  of 
the  pattern  piece  by  piece.  The  pattern  is 
slit  to  show  how  to  widen  and  lengthen, 
is  tucked  to  shorten  for  both  the  blouse 
and  the  skirt.  When  they  understand  the 
pattern  and  can  cut  by  it,  they  are  given 
the  tissue  pattern  to  use.  Small  patterns 
are  used  first.  Learning  to  use  the  scissors 
is  a  great  accomplishment.  Plackets,  but- 
tonholes, hooks  and  eye  fasteners,  darn- 
ing, patching,  etc.  are  studied  from  the 
teaching  aids.  Colors  are  studied;  those 
who  do  not  see  can  get  a  slight  idea  about 
colors.  One  blind  girl  told  me  this  last 
year  that  colors  did  not  mean  anything  to 
her,  while  others  tell  me  the  study  of  col- 
ors means  a  lot  to  them.  They  use  a  great 
deal  of  imagination  in  the  study  of  colors. 
They  like  to  mix  colors.  I  urge  those  who 
do  not  see  at  all  to  have  someone  whom 
they  can  trust — teacher,  mother,  sister,  or 
friend  who  also  knows  colors — to  tell  them 
which  is  most  becoming,  and  try  always  to 
keep  in  mind  those  colors  which  are  most 
becoming  if  they  buy  material  or  a  ready 
made  dress.  I  want  them  to  let  the  clerks 
know  by  asking  for  certain  colors  that  they 
know  which  color  is  most  becoming  to 
them.  It  is  always  best  to  have  someone 
v/ith  them,  if  possible,  when  they  go  shop- 
ping. The  study  of  their  complexion  and 
personality  are  thoroughly  gone  over  in 
class  by  holding  materials  of  different  col- 
ors next  to  their  faces  so  someone  who 
sees  can  judge  which  color  is  best  for 
them. 

After  the  girls  have  learned  to  cut  out 
a  garment  using  v^'^rapping  paper  which 
has  been  brailled  and  notched  by  a  com- 
mercial pattern,  sho  is  ready  to  use  a  com- 
mercial pattern.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  patience,  but  after  all,  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  spent  when  she  gets  her 
dress  cut  out.  This  accomplishment  is  a 
great  benefit  to  a  blind  girl.  She  feels  that 
she  is  more  like  her  sighted  sisters  or  girl 
friends  if  she  can  cut  out  her  own  print 
dress  and  make  it.  It  is  not  how  many 
dresses  they  make,  but  how  well  they  are 
able  to  make  one  that  counts  the  most. 

The  description  of  the  brailled  pattern 
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helps  them  to  understand  more  readily 
how  to  make  a  dress  as  they  cannot  read 
the  commercial  pattern,  but  if  it  has  been 
brailled  just  like  the  comercial  pattern 
they  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  pattern 
as  a  whole.  We  follow  the  same  rule  in 
all  the  dresses  which  they  make. 

Before  a  girl  finishes  the  course  in  high 
school  she  will  be  able  to  make  a  print 
dress,  pajamas,  an  evening  dress,  and  to 
line  a  coat.  If  she  majors  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  wishes  to  make  her  graduating 
dress  using  a  simple  pattern,  she  may  do 
so.  Tlie  joy  of  being  able  to  make  her  own 
dress  for  graduation  is  shown  by  the  way 
she  wears  her  dress,  and  by  the  pride  she 
shows  when  she  tells  her  family  and 
friends,  "I  made  my  own  graduating 
dress."  I  have  had  girls  who  are  blind  and 
partially  blind  make  their  own  graduating 
dresses.  Some  of  the  girls  wish  their 
mothers  to  make  their  graduating  dresses, 
but  they  make  an  evening  dress  to  wear  to 
the  parties. 

The  right  pattern  is  selected  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  before  the  material.  The  ma- 
terials are  selected  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher  or  a  sighted  friend.  They  learn 
vvhat  kind  of  background  the  material  has 
and  know  right  away  if  it  is  the  color  for 
them.  The  pattern  is  selected  to  suit  the 
personality  of  the  girl  as  well  as  to  suit 
the  material.  The  plain  pattern  on  the 
teaching  aid  has  been  studied  well  before 
she  starts  out  on  her  shopping  tour.  She 
has  in  mind  what  she  is  to  look  for  as  she 
has  kept  up  with  styles  of  patterns  and 
materials  through  magazines,  etc.  The  stu- 
dents visit  many  stores  before  buying  as  it 
is  always  best  to  look  around  a  lot  before 
buying  different  materials.  The  parts  of 
the  pattern  are  studied  and  the  pieces 
v/hich  they  will  use  are  taken  out.  A 
braille  pattern  is  then  made  so  they  can 
understand  it  better.  Each  pattern  is  alter- 
ed before  it  is  used  for  each  girl.  After 
it  has  been  altered,  the  large  pieces  are 
placed  on  the  material  first.  After  the  ma- 
terial has  been  cut.  it  is  pinned  and  basted 
for  fitting.  All  alterations  are  made  before 
any  stitching  is  done.  After  the  garinent 


has  been  finished,  it  is  pressed  and  hung 
up  overnight  before  the  hem  is  evened. 
The  dress  marker  is  nice  to  use  and  the 
girls  are  able  to  learn  how  to  use  one. 
The  hem  is  put  in  by  hand,  and  if  tlie 
girls  can  hem  well,  they  feel  that  they 
have  accomplised  a  lot.  When  the  dress 
is  finished  and  modeled  it  is  hung  up  for 
display.  Each  girl  wishes  to  make  her 
dress  the  very  best  she  can.  The  dresses 
which  the  girls  make  in  class  are  worn  to 
school;  they  enjoy  wearing  them  very 
much. 

Good  grooming  becomes  an  important 
study  in  Home  Economics.  In  order  to  de- 
velop good  habits  for  improved  grooming, 
I  stress  these  points — Clothes  which  are 
hung  up  after  each  wearing  will  more 
than  likely  be  ready  to  wear  again,  for  a 
busy  school  girl  cannot  find  time  to  press 
her  clothes  everyday.  Some  materials  re- 
quire a  lot  of  pressing.  If  a  dress  or  coat 
is  thrown  across  a  chair  or  on  the  bed,  they 
will  stay  wrinkled.  If  they  cannot  be  hung 
up  after  being  taken  off,  it  is  best  to 
fold  them  and  hang  them  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  over  the  back  of  a  couch. 
The  coats  should  be  folded  and  put  on  the 
bed  so  they  will  not  get  wrinkled.  Hats 
should  be  brushed  and  put  in  a  box  or  bag 
so  they  will  be  ready  to  be  worn  again 
when  needed.  Washable  gloves  which  are 
soiled  should  be  washed  the  next  day 
after  they  are  worn.  Those  which  are 
not  should  be  folded  and  put  away.  Shoes 
must  be  polished  if  they  are  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  day.  Have  them  mended 
when  needed,  for  a  girl  never  looks  well 
groomed  with  heels  that  are  run  over  or 
worn  on  one  side.  Have  nails  manicured  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  always  have  them 
clean.  If  rouge  and  lipstick  are  used,  they 
should  be  applied  with  the  greatest  of 
care,  and  you  should  have  some  sighted 
person  to  inspect  you  before  leaving  the 
building.  See  that  clothes  are  put  on  right 
and  always  stand,  sit,  and  walk  erect. 
Sewing  on  buttons,  snaps,  hooks  and  eyes 
right  after  they  arc  taken  off,  will  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  trouble.  I  encourage  each 
girl  in  sewing  class  to  have  a  sewing  box 
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in  her  room  with  needle,  thread  and  thim- 
bJe  in  it.  Every  tear  should  be  mended  or 
patched.  If  a  girl  neglects  her  clothing,  she 
puts  a  stamp  of  value  on  herself,  just  as 
she  does  in  the  way  she  walks,  sits,  stands, 
and  talks.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  mater- 
ial which  the  clothes  are  made  of  that 
counts  the  most,  it  is  the  way  they  are 
worn  and  taken  care  of.  If  a  girl  is  homely, 
but  neat  and  clean  in  all  her  personal 
care,  she  will  be  most  attractive.  The  girls 
must  have  the  desire  to  be  like  other  girls 
with  whom  they  associate  before  they  will 
spend  much  time  en  their  personal  care. 
She  must  carry  in  her  mind  the  principles 
of  good  grooming  everyday.  If  she  is  not 
careful  with  her  personal  care,  she  will 
be  quick  to  get  the  disapproval  of  her 
more  careful  classmates  and  friends.  I 
point  out  that  if  a  blind  girl  has  some- 
thing in  her  hand  which  she  keeps  using 
and  making  a  noise  with,  she  will  attract 
attention  to  herself.  All  blind  girls  should 
enter  into  the  social  activities,  church 
work  and  any  other  kind  of  activities  they 
can,  and  so  they  will  become  a  part  of  the 


community  in  which  they  live.  Therefore, 
if  clothing  for  blind  girls  is  like  that  of  her 
friends,  she  will  have  to  spend  more  time 
making  it  and  keeping  it  nice  and  clean 
in  order  to  be  well  groomed  in  every  re- 
spect. This  will  become  a  reality  if  she  will 
take  Home  Economics  while  in  school. 
Knowing  how  to  select  the  right  clothing 
and  how  to  wear  it,  and  also,  how  to  care 
for  it  is  indeed  worth  all  the  trouble  and 
time  spent  learning  to  make  and  buy 
clothes.  The  styles  change;  after  they  leave 
school  and  are  on  their  own  they  will  re- 
call this  little  verse  which  they  learned 
in  school: 

School  days,  school  days,  dear  old  Home 

Economics  days, 
Basting  and  sewing  and  learning  to  fit; 
Making  our  new  dresses  bit  by  bit. 
You  may  not  think  they  look  just  so, 
But  let  us  tell  you  one  thing  we  know, 
You   have   no   idea   what  failures   we'd 

make 

If  we  had  not  had  Home  Economics  to 
take. 


FOODS  IN  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  JOHN  H.  CUMBERLAND,  Perkins 


Home  Economics  is  an  important  part 
of  the  girl's  curriculum  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Handicrafts  are  offered  all  through  a 
pupil's  school  years,  and  sewing  is  offered 
in  junior  high  and  high  school.  Seventh 
graders  take  a  course  called  Housekeep- 
ing which  is  given  in  the  homemaking  cot- 
tage. Here,  among  the  equipment  and  en- 
vironment of  an  average  home,  the  girls 
become  quite  skilled  at  solving  housekeep- 
ing tasks  and  problems.  Foods  classes  at 
Perkins  are  required  for  three  consecu- 
tive years,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elev- 
enth grades.  The  seniors,  and  other  girls 
preparing  to  leave  school,  may  elect  to 
live  in  our  homemaking  cottage  where 
food  preparation  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  overall  home  management  program. 


The  Bennett  Cottage  Course,  so  named 
for  the  former  teacher  who  worked  to 
make  the  homemaking  cottage  dream  be- 
come a  reality.,  accomodates  three  to  five 
girls  and  a  teacher,  who  live  there  the  en- 
tire year  and  accept  full  home  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
house.  It  is  difficult  to  divorce  the  foods 
work  from  the  other  cottage  activities, 
but  I  shall  try  to  describe  the  former  with- 
out infringing  upon  Miss  Bloss's  subject. 
The  duties  of  the  girls  are  divided  into 
catagories  labeled  Manager,  Housekeeper, 
Assistant  Houskeeper,  Cook,  and  Assistant 
Cook.  The  cook  and  her  assistant  divide 
the  food  preparation  duties.  They  arrange 
a  work  schedule  to  follow  so  that  each  dish 
will  be  ready  to  serve  at  the  proper  time. 
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The  manager  plans  three  meals  a  week, 
two  large  mid-day  dinners,  and  a  supper 
to  utilize  possible  left-overs.  She  makes 
out  menus,  plans  the  market  order,  and 
checks  and  puts  away  the  grocery  delivery. 
The  manager  also  selects  recipes  and  de- 
termines amounts  of  supplies  needed  for 
the  group.  She  records  the  costs  of  the 
foods  she  ordered  and  figures  the  cost  of 
each  meal.  After  the  first  few  weeks,  staff 
members  and  classrnates  are  invited,  so 
almost  every  meal  i=:  a  company  meal.  The 
teacher  serves  at  the  table,  but  the  gir)s 
act  as  hostess  in  inviting  and  greeting  the 
guests.  A  girl  also  acts  as  maid  to  clear 
the  table  between  courses.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  all  their  teachers  and  the  admini- 
strative staff  have  been  entertained;  they 
have  learned  far  m.ore  than  just  cooking  a 
meal  for  others,  they  have  made  better 
friends  of  their  teachers,  and  gained  much 
poise  and  many  social  graces. 

Girls  at  Perkins  are  taught  to  cook  for 
their  own  personal  independence,  to  care 
for  themselves  when  alone,  and  to  do  their 
share  in  a  group.  Unlike  typing,  ediphone, 
and  other  classes  of  a  vocational  nature, 
our  primary  aim  is  homemaking.  If,  as  a 
partially  sighted  wife  and  mother,  a  girl 
can  manage  her  own  home,  or  if  more 
handicapped,  she  can  care  for  the  young- 
sters and  old  folks  as  mother's  helper — 
perhaps  freeing  a  sighted  family  member 
to  seek  outside  employment,  then  foods 
classes  in  our  school  will  have  fulfilled 
their  objective.  For  in  contributing  these 
services,  a  girl  will  gain  a  sense  of  be- 
longing in  the  satisfaction  that  she  can 
do  her  share,  and  a  sense  of  usefulness  and 
independence. 

My  first  few  days  at  Perkins  were  a 
series  of  traumatic  experiences.  I  had  ex- 
pected passive  helpless  pupils;  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  enthusiastic,  competent 
girls  I  met.  These  girls  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  teen-agers  in  sighted 
schools.  There  was  the  usual  chatter,  the 
normal  giggles,  and  the  normal  adoles- 
cent likes  and  dislikes.  They  were  concious 
of  hemlines  and  experimented  with  hair- 
dos. Their  intelligence  would  fall  into  the 


normal  curve,  but  their  response  far  ex- 
ceeds the  normal.  They  are  very  eager  to 
learn,  as  every  new  skill  makes  them  less 
dependent  on  others  and  more  able  to  lead 
a  normal  life. 

There  are  natural  anxieties  for  the 
teacher  when  she  contemplates  a  group 
of  blind  girls  in  a  kitchen  working  with 
sharp  implements,  hot  water,  and  fire. 
The  classes  are  small;  four  girls  is  the 
maximum.  Being  aware  of  these  dangers, 
the  girls  are  naturally  cautious.  They  an- 
nounce the  fact  when  they  carry  a  hot  pan 
across  the  room.  They  show  great  respect 
for  knives,  and  handle  them  with  care. 
In  the  beginning  they  are  frightened  by 
lighting  the  stove,  but  the  most  advanced 
pupils  even  light  the  oven  with  ease.  Our 
stove  is  gas  and  it  is  lighted  by  a  pilot 
light.  We  know  when  it  is  lighted  by  the 
sound  of  the  gas  igniting.  At  first,  pupils 
across  the  room  will  jump  at  the  sound, 
but  by  hearing  it  again  and  again,  and 
knowing  it  doesn't  hurt  the  teacher,  they 
soon  will  come  and  stand  by  the  stove 
while  it  is  being  lighted.  Soon  they  will 
turn  the  handle  themselves  for  the  top 
burners  as  well  as  the  oven,  which  also  has 
a  pilot.  We  do  not  hurry  this  experience; 
some  adjust  quickly  while  others  may  take 
several  months.  Lighting  a  burner  with  a 
match  is  next.  We  examine  the  stove  thor- 
oughly, noting  especially  the  holes  where 
the  gas  comes  through,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  each  burner  to  its  handle.  Then 
they  practice  striking  matches.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  caution  them  to  strike  away 
from  themselves.  They  can  hear  the  match 
ignite.  Coordination  is  next:  strike  the 
match,  hold  it  over  the  burner  quickly 
and  simultaneously  turn  on  the  gas.  They 
can  all  tell  when  the  burner  is  lighted, 
but  only  the  partially  sighted  know  when 
they  have  blown  out  the  match.  A  quick 
dip  in  water  is  our  solution.  Of  course, 
there  are  occasional  cuts  and  burns,  but 
these  are  as  often  the  result  of  their  care- 
lessness and  classmate's  thoughtlessness 
as  from  their  handicap.  The  total  incidence 
of  minor  accidents  does  not  exceed  that  in 
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sighted  classes  or  m  the  average  home 
kitchen. 

As  in  lighting  the  stove,  almost  all  cook- 
ing instructions  are  given  by  individual 
demonstration.  Class  descriptions  of  mani- 
pulative skills  may  be  given,  but  it  is 
necessary  then  to  go  to  each  pupil's  desk, 
take  her  hand  and  guide  it  in  'creaming", 
"folding",  and  paring.  They  learn  these 
skills  quickly  enough,  but  only  after  con- 
siderable practice  do  they  become  effi- 
cient. Their  lack  of  sight  slows  them  down 
in  other  ways,  too.  It  takes  time  to  locate 
each  food  or  ingredient  no  matter  how 
familiar  its  location;  it  still  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  close  by.  Uten- 
sils and  implements  are  laid  out  before 
cooking  begins,  but  for  all  their  orderly 
arrangement,  it  takes  a  moment  to  select 
just  the  right  one. 

Blind  girls  are  more  noisy  in  class; 
utensils,  implements,  and  equipment 
bump,  often,  accidentally.  Also  they  de- 
pend on  chatter  to  locate  each  other  when 
moving  about  the  room  with  a  hot  pan 
or  filled  utensil.  The  girls  have  a  tendency 
toward  untidiness.  We  use  large  bowls 
to  prevent  batter  spilling  over.  A  utility 
plate  for  implements  not  in  use  aids  in 
locating  them  quickly,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  table  tidy.  Careful  measuring  and  mix- 
ing come  with  practice,  but  small  spills 
seem  inevitable. 

A  pupils  ability  when  born  blind  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  a  recently 
blinded  but  readjusted  person.  Having 
once  seen  a  person  pare  an  apple,  take 
spots  out  of  a  potato,  or  beat  a  batter  is 
a  great  asset.  Imitating  is  easier  than  cre- 
ating the  action  after  only  being  told 
about  it  then  guided  through  the  motions. 
Fewer  than  half  of  our  pupils  are  total- 
ly blind,  and  needless  to  say,  the  more 
sight  a  pupil  has,  the  more  efficient  she 
is  in  food  preparation  as  in  everything  else. 

Since  I  had  no  special  training  in  teacn- 
ing  the  handicapped,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  expect  of  my  classes.  The  advanced 
pupils  showed  me  the  vast  ability  of  the 
handicapped,  and  a  few  tricks  that  aid 
them  in  cooking.  We  have  since  added  to 


liiese  and  are  constantly  searching  for  im- 
provements. 

I  know  each  of  you  is  familiar  with  the 
incredulous  tone  and  the  question  "How 
do  you  teach  blind  girls  to  cook?".  With 
a  little  ingenuity  and  a  lot  of  patience  the 
job  is  similar  to  that  in  sighted  schools. 

If  you  could  come  into  the  laboratory, 
.>  ou  would  notice  that  it  is  just  like  any 
other  foods  lab.  except  for  the  braille 
labels  taped  on  certain  similarly  shaped 
food  containers,  and  the  shelves  of  over- 
size braille  books.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  an  excellent  braille  cookbook  adapted 
by  Betty  Oliver  Anetta,  a  former  teacher, 
from  the  recipe  section  of  our  text.  Copies 
are  given  to  each  pupil  and  soon  become  a 
cherished  possession.  We  also  have  Harris 
and  Lacy's  textbook.  Everyday  Foods  in 
braille.  These  are  employed  in  a  one  hour 
lecture  class  which  proceeds  each  two  hour 
lab.  Since  the  cooking  is  untidy  the  girls 
memorize  or  recopy  the  recipes  for  use 
in  class.  Washing  hands  to  read  each  steu 
could  be  very  time  consuming;  all  but  the 
most  difficult  recipes  are  memorized.  In 
the  beginning  every  step  of  the  lesson  is 
anticipated,  explained,  and  recounted  in 
great  detail.  The  necessary  utensils  and  in- 
gredients are  listed,  and  then  each  step 
in  the  preparation  is  listed  with  pre- 
cautions added. 

In  the  lab  the  class  knows  the  exact 
location  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the 
drawers  and  cupboards.  System  is  a  must; 
all  supplies  and  equipment  have  their 
place. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  locate  supplies. 
Foods  each  have  a  characteristic  shape, 
texture,  smell,  or  taste.  An  apple,  an 
orange,  a  tomato,  a  peach,  or  potato  would 
not  be  hard  to  identify  in  spite  of  some 
similarity.  Most  fruits  and  vegtables  are 
even  more  distinct.  Some  containers  of 
baking  ingredients  do  not  even  have 
braille  labels.  The  tall  round  salt  box,  the 
short  square  baking  soda  box,  the  round 
tin  baking  powder,  and  the  varied  sized 
canisters  of  flour,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  tea 
are  too  easily  identified  to  require  labels. 
The   spices,   the   food   coloring,   and  other 
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indentical  container?  are  labeled.  The  tin 
cans  are  indistinguishable  unless  the  girl 
has  enough  sight  to  see  the  picture  of  the 
product  on  the  label.  That  is  true  of  any- 
thing in  a  rigid  package.  Of  course,  once 
opened  dried  fi-uits,  cereals  and  can  foods 
are  easily  differentiated. 

In  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  pre- 
vious sighted  experience  mentioned  above 
is  a  great  advantage.  Teaching  the  co- 
ordinated movements  of  the  small  mus- 
cles is  a  slow  process,  but  it  can  be  mas- 
tered. The  thin  peeler  is  a  very  useful 
implement,  because  w^ithout  it  thinness 
of  peel  must  be  judged  almost  entireJy 
by  sight.  The  girls  can  pare  with  a  mini- 
mum of  waste.  Most  blemishes  can  be 
detected  by  feeling.  Shelling  peas,  snap- 
ping beans,  and  husking  corn  are  easy 
tasks.  Then  once  paring  is  mastered  and 
proper  washing  emphasized  pupils  can  pre- 
pare almost  any  vegetable  for  dinner  and 
have  a  wide  choice  of  fruits  for  dessert. 
Slicing  is  a  matter  of  direction.  This  way 
for  an  apple,  the  other  way  for  an  orange 
then  something  entirely  different  for  a 
banana — that's  all,  except  remembering 
to  get  your  fingers  out  of  the  way! 

Measuring  foods  poses  few  problems. 
Measuring  spoons  are  nested  and  joined  at 
the  handle.  It  takes  only  minutes  to  se- 
lect the  largest  spoon,  the  tablespoon,  or 
the  next  to  largest,  the  teaspoon.  We  use 
metal  measuring  cups  with  ridges  mark- 
ing each  fraction;  two  lines  divide  the  cup 
into  thirds,  three  lines  divide  it  into 
fourths.  With  their  fox'efinger  on  the  prop- 
er mark  inside  they  add  milk  or  flour  un- 
til it  reaches  their  finger.  Mary  Ann 
measuring  cups,  the  individual  cups  of 
fractional  sizes  are  more  efficient  for 
measuring  parts  of  a  cup;  since  they  can 
be  leveled  more  accurately.  However,  like 
measuring  spoons  the  different  sizes  can 
only  be  accurately  determined  by  compari- 
son with  the  others  in  the  set.  To  measure 
spoonsful  of  liquid  we  pour  it  into  a  small 
dish  and  dip  it  out.  To  measure  a  drop 
or  two  of  flavoring  or  coloring,  we  use  ari 


eyedropper.  We  separate  eggs  by  making 
a  small  hole  in  the  end  of  the  shell  and 
gently  shaking  until  all  the  white  is  out. 
There  also  are  spiral  wire  gadgets  in  tha 
shape  of  tea  strainers  which  hold  the  yolk 
and  let  the  white  through  when  the  egg 
is  cracked  into  it. 

In  spooning  up  drop  cookies,  waffles, 
pancakes,  and  muffins  we  have  experi- 
mented and  found  cups  and  spoons  that 
hold  just  the  right  amount  of  batter  for 
our  equipment.  That  way  waffles  seldom 
overflow  and  cookies  and  pancakes  are 
more  uniform  in  size.  Another  school  uses 
the  sides  from  a  shallow,  round  pineapple 
can  to  hold  their  eggs  and  pancakes  in  a 
perfect  circle  while  cooking.  Pancake  and 
egg  turning,  incidently,  are  easier  now 
with  the  new  pancake  turner  which  flips 
anything  with  just  a  squeeze  of  the  han- 
dle. However,  eggs  can  be  cooked  on  the 
top  without  turning  if  the  pan  is  covered 
and  the  steam  held  in. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  food  to  pre- 
pare is  pie  crust.  The  measuring  and  mix- 
ing have  been  very  successful  with  the 
paste  method  recently  developed,  but  roll- 
ing the  crust  into  a  circle  was  almost  im- 
possible. We  solved  the  problem  by  using 
a  circular  cutting  board  to  roll  the  crust 
on.  It  was  simple  to  feel  the  edges  and 
roll  in  the  necessary  direction.  Now  they 
roll  perfect  circles  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
We  pat  out  doughs  for  biscuits  and  dough- 
nuts with  the  hands  rather  than  rolling 
them.  It  seems  easier  to  tell  which  parts 
are  too  thick.  When  soups  call  for  season- 
ings that  must  be  removed  later,  bay 
leaves  or  onions,  we  put  them  into  a  tea 
strainer  so  they  can  be  easily  found  and 
removed. 

Telling  when  the  food  is  done  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  problem.  However,  with 
todays  accurate  recipes  and  easily  adjust- 
able stoves  most  products  can  easily  be 
timed.  Most  pupils  have  braille  watches 
with  crystals  that  open  by  a  spring.  There 
are  other  alternatives,  though,  you  can 
feel  a  cake  spring  back  and  the  crust  on  a 
biscuit  or  roll.  You  can  feel  tender  vege- 
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tables  with  the  end  of  a  fork.  You  can 
feel  the  consistency  of  custards,  sauces, 
and  cereals  which  are  cooked  until  they 
thicken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sight 
enough  to  see  foods  brown,  bubbles,  and 


the  steam,  and  the  locaticJn  of  pans  on  the 
stove  is  a  great  asset  in  cooking,  but  many 
courageous  girls  prove  to  us  every  day 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  cook  in  the 
dark. 


HOMEMAKING  AT  "MAPLE  LODGE" 

LOLA  E.  BLOSS,  Michigan 


The  "Practice  House"  as  the  girls  call 
the  home  management  cottage  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  was  named 
"Maple  Lodge"  by  the  first  senior  class 
to  live  in  the  house.  It  is  located  on 
Maple  Street,  across  from  the  campus,  but 
one  block  from  the  main  gate  to  the 
grounds  and  two  blocks  from  the  main 
buildings.  The  totally  blind  girls  find  it 
a  real  joy  walking  alone  from  the  dormi- 
tory and  the  school  building,  making  the 
necessary  turns  and  crossing  the  street 
to  the  house. 

The  questions  might  be  asked,  "How  did 
this  come  about?"  "Who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  home  management  house?" 

When  the  writer  was  a  student  at  Michi- 
gan State  College,  majoring  in  home  eco- 
nomics, she  used  to  observe  students  from 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  who 
were  attending  college.  She  used  to  feel 
that  she  would  like  to  do  things  for  these 
students.  It  often  came  to  her  mind  that 
a  "Practice  House"  would  mean  so  much 
to  them.  When  she  had  the  opportunity 
to  teach  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  this  was  one  of  the  first  things 
dreamed  of.  Plans  were  made,  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  staff  and  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  these  dreams 
came  true.  Mr.  Cauffman,  Superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  School  at  that  time,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  new  home- 
making  program.  He  worked  very  hard 
to  bring  this  about.  Much  credit  can  be 
given   to   him. 

All  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade 
home  economic  classes  are  conducted  at 
the  house.  The  girls  in  each  class  take 
turns   in   having  complete   charge  of  the 


house.  The  sophomores  get  six  weeks  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  year  which  is  really 
an  introduction  to  the  work,  while  the  jun- 
iors and  seniors  divide  the  rest  of  the  time 
equally.  The  seniors  take  over  in  the 
iall  and  the  juniors  in  the  spring.  This 
leaves  the  seniors  free  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  for  their  graduation  func- 
tions. Each  grade  undertakes  harder  and 
more  complicated  projects.  The  house  is 
equipped  with  a  modern  electric  range, 
refrigerator,  washing  machine,  and  other 
electrical  appliances  which  every  student 
learns  to  use  independently.  Some  of  the 
girls  have  never  been  allowed  to  touch 
anything  of  the  kind  at  home. 

"We  learn  by  doing"  could  well  be  the 
motto  of  the  work  at  the  house.  The  stu- 
dents are  given  theory,  of  course,  but  the 
stress  is  on  doing — actual  practice  and 
experience. 

The  girls  stay  all  night,  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  get  breakfast,  then  attend 
their  regular  classes,  the  same  as  the  other 
students  do.  They  do  not  get  lunch  at  noon, 
as  a  rule,  because  the  noon  period  is  too 
short,  but  they  get  dinner  at  night.  They 
always  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possi- 
ble during  their  class  period  and  do  the 
rest  after  school.  However,  if  their  class 
period  comes  just  before  noon,  and  there 
is  something  else  on  during  the  evening, 
the  girls  like  to  get  lunch  at  noon.  It  is 
a  variation  from  the  regular  schedule  and 
gives  another  experience. 

The  first  group  of  girls  who  lived  at 
the  house,  working  together  cooperatively, 
planned  work  sheets  for  each  girl  accord- 
ing to  the  various  jobs  that  make  up  home 
management.  The  jobs  planned  for  were 
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cook,  assistant  cook,  housekeeper,  assistant 
tiousekeeper,  laundress,  and  assistant  laun- 
cress.  The  duties  for  each  job  are  as  listed: 

COOK 
1.  Plan   meals   tor   the   week   taking   into 
consideration  food  on  hand, 
(a)  Breakfast  (b)  Lunch  or  (c)  Dinner 
Have  meals  checked  by  Miss  Bloss  on 
Thursday  of  the  previous  week. 
2    Make    a   market    order — either    buy    at 
market  on  Saturday  or  order  by  tele- 
phone Monday  morning.  Plan  economic- 
ally. 

3.  Help  prepare  food  for  the  meals.  Te]l 
assistant  cook  what  to  do. 

4.  Act  as  hostess  at  meals. 

5.  Check  the  table  just  before  serving, 
when  there  are  guests,  ask  the  house- 
keeper to  help. 

6.  Meet  guests. 

7.  See  that  there  are  flowers  for  the  dining 
room  table. 

ASSISTANT   HOUSEKEEPER 

1.  Keep  the  bath  room  clean. 

(a)  Wash  the  bowl  every  day.  Wash 
the  mirror  every   day. 

(b)  Keep  the  cabinet  clean  and  in  order. 

(c)  Inspect  the  tub,  see  that  it  is  clean. 
Each  girl  clean  it  after  bath. 

(d)  Clean  toilet  once  each  week. 

(e)  Empty  all  waste  paper  baskets  every 
day. 

(f)  List  household  supplies  needed,  out- 
side of  food  such  as:  soap,  scouring 
powders,  Sani-Flush,  furniture  pol- 
ish, etc.  See  that  it  is  added  to  the 
market   order. 

(g)  Clean  floors  and  wax  when  neces- 
sary. 

2.  Clean  halls   and  stairs. 

(a)  Clean  stairway  and  front  hall  each 
day. 

(b)  Vacuum  the  hall  runner  and  rugs 
upstairs  once  a  week. 

(c)  Dust  woodwork. 

(d)  Keep   back   stairs   clean. 

HOUSEKEEPER 

1  Dust  the  down  stairs  rooms. 

2  Sweep  every  day — clean  very  thorough- 
ly with  the  vacuum  cleaner  every 
Thursday. 


3  Keep  living  rooms  in  order — change 
arrangement  of  furniture  if  you  like. 

4  Wash  mirrors — windows,  etc.  when  nec- 
essary.   Sweep    the   porches. 

5.  Dust  thoroughly  once  each  week,  dust 
when  necessary  every  day.  Take  care  of 
the  dust  cloths— keep  them  in  a  tin 
can. 

6  Take  care  of  the  flowers. 

7  Make  some  articles — handwork — for  the 
house,  when  you  have  time. 

ASSISTANT   COOK 

1.  Help  prepare  food  for  the  meals.  Co- 
operate with  the  cook. 

2.  Plan  dishes  necessary  for  the  meal.  Set 
the  table. 

3.  Look  after  the  table  linen — put  in  the 
laundry  each  week — keep  buffet  in 
order. 

4.  Put  food  on  the  table — last  minuie 
work. 

5.  Take  care  of  all  foods  after  the  meal. 
Cook  shall  assist  if  not  busy  with  guests. 

6.  Keep  the  refrigerator  in  order.  Defrost 
and  wash  once  a  week. 

7.  Keep  the  sink  cupboard  clean.  Look 
after  the  woodv/ork  and  windows  in 
the  kitchen. 

8.  Use  sweeper  in  the  dining  room  after 
each  meal. 

LAUNDRESS    AND    ASSISTANT 

1.  Wash  on  Monday,  each  girl  should  not 
have  more  than  three  cotton  dresses 
each  week.  Wash  clothes  well — rinse 
each  garment  in  at  least  two  waters. 
Starch  cotton  dresses  and  aprons  with 
a   thin  starch. 

Wash    all   silk   articles   in   luke   warm 
water,  using  a  mild  soap.  Lux  or  Ivory. 
Rinse  well  in  two  waters — luke  warm. 
Each  girl  take  care  of  her  own  hose  and 
underwear  daily. 

2.  Do  the  ironing — take  turns  until  it  is 
done. 

3.  Scrub  porches  and  laundry  room  with 
wash  water. 

4.  Wash  the  dishes:  scrape  and  pile  sys- 
tematically in  order  of  washing. 

(a)  Wash  in  soapy  water. 

(b)  Rinse  in  boiling  water. 

(c)  Drain  and  dry. 
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(d)  Wash  dish  towels  after  each  meal. 

Always    put    dishes    in    their    proper 

places. 
5    Scour  sink — take  off  spots  and  keep  in 

order. 
6.  Clean  kitchen — twice  a  week  (each  girl 

once). 

Sweep   the   kitchen. 

Count  laundry— make  a  list. 

These  woi-k  sheets  have  been  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  classes.  The  jobs  rotate.  Each  girl 
gets  the  opportunity  of  holding  the  job 
one  week  at  a  time. 

From  the  lists  of  duties  for  each  job  it 
can  be  seen  that  they  have  real  experience 
in  job  analysis.  This  helps  the  girls  realize 
all  the  various  things  to  be  done  daily  and 
weekly  by  every  home-maker,  whether 
one  lives  in  her  own  home  or  someone 
else's  home,  whether  married  or  single. 
The  aim  of  each  girl  is  to  do  the  various 
jobs  without  help. 

During  the  time  that  they  live  at  the 
house,  the  girl  who  is  the  cook  can  invite 
guests  at  least  one  evening  during  the 
week.  This  gives  her  the  opportunity  to 
plan  the  dinner  meu  or  refreshments  as  she 
pleases.  However,  when  planning  guests 
for  dinners  or  other  social  events,  we  al- 
ways talk  the  occasion  over  together.  The 
social  events  consist  of  class  dinners,  class 
parties,  birthday  parties,  teas,  etc.  The 
guests  include  students  from  the  lower 
grades,  young  men  from  their  class  or 
other  classes,  house  parents,  teachers, 
other  members  of  the  staff,  outsiders, 
students  or  friends  who  live  in  Lansing, 
and  parents.  When  parents  do  not  live  too 
far  away,  they  are  glad  to  come.  • 

One  of  the  outstanding  high  lights  of 
this  past  fall  season,  1949,  was  the  Thanks- 
giving Dinner  given  by  the  senior  girls. 
They  conceived  the  idea  early  in  the  fall 
and  planned  to  invite  the  whole  senior 
class  and  some  members  of  the  staff.  They 
served  turkey,  dressing,  cranberries,  pump- 
kin pie  and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  typical  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The 
guests  were  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Finch,  Mr.  Delaney,  our  business  execu- 


tive and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Peterson,  their  class 
advisor  and  her  husband  and  the  senior 
boys.  One  of  the  boys  who  had  taken  a 
course  in  home  economics,  carved  the  tur- 
key. It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  a 
very  happy  affair.  The  senior  girls  were 
thrilled. 

During  the  year  of  1948  and  1949,  the 
girls  had  the  opportunity  of  helping  plan 
a  complete  change  in  interior  decorations 
for  the  house.  In  other  words,  they  had 
the  experience  of  modernizing  "Maple 
Lodge."  All  the  wall  paper  was  taken  off, 
the  woodwork  was  painted  white  and  the 
walls  were  painted  pastel  colors.  Nev/ 
draperies  and  curtains  were  planned  and 
made.  When  making  the  plans  various 
field  trips  were  made.  We  visited  the 
household  furnishing  stores  and  depart- 
ments; looked  over  their  color  schemes, 
draperies  and  curtain  materials;  noted 
prices  and  finally  worked  out  the  com- 
plete cost.  We  also  visited  several  modern 
homes  to  observe  window  decorations  to 
see  what  materials  were  used  and  how 
the  draperies  and  curtains  were  made  and 
put  up. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  was  also 
modernized.  The  old  porches  were  remov- 
ed and  new  small  ones  added.  We  have  a 
beautiful  new  picture  window  in  the  din- 
ing room.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  home 
management  house  and  are  always  glad 
to  have  visitors. 

Students  from  the  lower  grades  are  hap- 
py to  be  invited  to  go  through  the  house 
or  attend  parties  and  teas.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  can  live  at 
the  house  and  do  the  things  that  the  older 
students  are  doing. 

We  have  had  visitors  from  other  states 
and  from  other  countries — some  from 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Philli- 
pine  Islands. 

We  also  have  a  boys  class  of  eleventh 
or  twelfth  grade  boys.  They  do  not 
live  at  the  house,  but  all  activities  are 
carried  on  there. 

The  boys  realize  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  home  as  much  as  the  girls  and  are 
anxious  to  know  something  of  the  skills 
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required  in  running  a  home,  having  to 
meet  the  many  problem.s  one  has  to  con- 
front whether  living  in  one's  own  home  or 
someone  else's,  whether  married  or  single. 

Boys  are  interested  in  learning  how  to 
plan,  prepare,  and  serve  meals,  to  not 
only  make  them  tasty,  but  to  meet  the  nu- 
tritive needs  of  each  individual.  They 
want  to  know  table  etiquette  in  order  to 
feel  at  home  wherever  they  may  be.  They 
want  to  know  something  about  the  prob- 
lem of  money  management,  how  to  buy 
food  and  clothes,  and  how  the  income  may 
be  best  divided  to  meet  the  many  needs 
of  a  family  or  an  individual.  In  other 
words,  thev  are  interested  in  all  phases  of 
homemaking  much  the  same  as  girls  are. 

When  the  boys  have  worked  up  to  a 
certain  stage  of  efficiency  and  have  the 
background  for  it,  they  can  also  invite 
friends  as  guests  to  their  meals.  They  look 
forward  to  this.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  think 
it  is  fun  to  cook. 

Thus,  the  home  management  house  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  education  of 
both  boys  and  girls  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  gives  the  students  op- 
portunities for  concrete  experience.  And 
through  this  concrete  experience  they  de- 
velop not  only  abilities  to  do  things,  but 
poise  and  self-confidence.  Because  of  the 
small  groups  and  informal  atmosphere,  it 


furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  personal 
guidance.  Both  boys  and  girls  talk  their 
problems  over  with  the  teacher. 

The  real  joy  comes  when  former  stu- 
dents come  back  to  call,  or  when  they 
write  and  say  how  much  they  appreciate 
their  opportunities  at  Maple  Lodge.  These 
are  examples  of  statements  made  by  form- 
er students: 

"I  do  all  my  own  house  work;  could 
never  do  it  without  the  experience  I  had 
while  at  the  house". 

"I  work,  but  live  m  an  apartment  and  do 
all  my  own  work,  cooking  and  all". 

Girls  who  work  at  jobs  closely  related 
to  house  work  say,  "I  could  never  do  it 
without  my  experience  in  home  econom- 
ics". 

Another  interesting  statement  often 
made,  "Maybe  I  didn't  act  as  if  I  apprecia- 
ted it  while  here,  but  I  sure  remember 
some  of  the  things  you  used  to  say." 

Thus,  homemaking  at  Maple  Lodge  is 
life  itself.  The  motto,  "We  learn  by  doing" 
is  fully  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  learned  abilities,  but  personal  and  social 
living.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  learned 
how  to  live  with  themselves  and  with 
others.  They  have  learned  poise  and  self- 
confidence  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. They  are  a  part  of  society  and  can 
live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 


THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MRS.   EDWARD   H.   BRAYER,   Batavia 


A  question  I  am  very  often  asked  is 
"How  can  a  blind  girl  be  a  Homemaker?". 
Many  people  who  ask  this  question  know 
some  blind  girl  who  has  married,  has  had 
babies  and  a  home  to  keep.  They  think  it 
strange  that  in  our  homemaking  training 
we  teach  a  girl,  not  only  to  sew,  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  meals,  to  preserve  foods 
and  to  clean  house,  wash  and  iron  their 
clothes  but  to  care  for  a  baby.  She  learns 
to  dress  him,  what  to  feed  him,  how  to 


train  him,  what  to  give  him  to  play  with, 
etc.  She  also  learns  to  manage  a  home. 
The  family  home  problems  that  might 
arise  in  it's  relationships  and  their  prob- 
able solutions  are  studied.  She  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  broken 
homes,  divorce  and  it's  effect  on  the  child- 
ren and  others  in  the  home.  So  the  home 
and  its  problems  become  very  important 
to  our  homemaking  girls,  and  we  find 
them  more  and  more  interested  as  they 
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approach  graduation  and  prospects  of  hav- 
ing a  home  of  their  own. 

A  few  years  ago  several  of  our  girls 
became  so  interested  they  formed  what 
they  called  a  Home  Economics  Club.  This 
club  was  made,  by  the  girls  themselves,  a 
select  group,  members  being  invited  to 
join  and  being  voted  in  by  all  club  mem- 
bers. This  club  proved  to  be  in  some 
respects  like  a  highschool  sorority,  a  soc- 
ial, clicky,  and  useless  organization.  The 
result  was  a  club  filled  with  jealousy 
among  members,  some  dropping  out  be- 
cause a  chosen  few  seemed  to  be  running 
everything.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  girls.  It  finally  de- 
veloped into  a  mere  social  club  for  par- 
ties, mixed  activities,  and  no  definite  pur- 
pose or  reason  for  its  existence. 

At  about  this  time  a  letter  came  to  me 
from  our  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  Education.  It  urged  me 
to  start  a  chapter  in  our  school  of  "Future 
Homemakers  of  America".  Here  was  an 
answer  to  my  problem — a  club  with  a  de- 
finite meaning  and  purpose.  We  reorgan- 
ized the  old  Home  Economics  Club  and  be- 
came affiliated  with  both  the  State  and 
National  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  is 
a  national  organization  of  students  study- 
ing homemaking  in  the  junior  and  senior 
highschools  of  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. As  an  integral  part  of  the  program 
of  home  economics  in  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, it  offers  opportunity  for  the  further 
development  of  pupil  initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  activities  related 
to  homemaking. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
brings  together  state  groups  interested  in 
and  working  toward  better  home  and 
family  living,  provides  opportunities  to 
share  in  solving  problems  important  to 
home  life,  and  sponsors  group  projects, 
local,  state,  and  national  scope;  it  in- 
creases opportunities  for  the  development 
of  leadership  and  intelligent  participation. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
is  an  incorporated,  non-profit  youth  organ- 
ization.  It   came   into  being   through   the 


cooperative  efforts  of  youth  enrolled  in 
homemaking  in  secondary  schools  in  build- 
ing a  national  organization  of  their  own 
in  which  they  may  develop  social  qualities 
and  promote  better  home  life  for  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Thus  the  official 
guide  to  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica introduces  itself  to  us. 

We  joined  this  State  and  National  or- 
ganization in  October,  1946,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  fourteen  girls  from  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  home  economics 
classes.  In  order  to  be  a  member  a  girl 
must  be  in  a  home  economics  class  for  at 
least  one  semester  or  have  had  its  equiva- 
lant  in  home  economics  before  becoming 
a  member.  This  first  year  we  spent  in 
selecting  the  officers,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  national  constitution,  the  pur- 
poses, the  creed,  and  other  rules  regulat- 
ing the  club.  Socks,  mittens,  scarfs,  wrist- 
lets, and  slippers  were  knitted  by  this 
group,  packed  in  a  box  and  sent  to  the 
New  York  Foundation  for  the  Blind  where 
they  were  sent  overseas  to  needy  blind 
children.  This  particular  box  ended  up  at 
the  Finland  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
children  receiving  these  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing wrote  individually  in  braille  thanking 
us  for  their  package.  Another  project  that 
the  girls  enjoyed  was  reading  or  telling 
children's  stories  to  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren during  their  leisure  time.  Like  all 
clubs  there  was  the  problem  of  raising 
money  to  pay  for  the  club  pins,  banner, 
and  social  events.  They  sold  greeting 
cards,  pictures  of  the  school,  and  wrap- 
pings for  gifts.  A  silver  tea  also  proved 
very  successful  financially  as  well  as  a 
very  pleasant  occasion. 

The  state  organization  is  the  inspiration 
and  backbone  for  our  local  chapter.  There 
are  state  and  national  dues  that  we  send  to 
the  state  treasurer  which  in  turn  sends 
individual  membership  cards  for  one  year, 
also  a  large  printed  and  signed  certificate 
to  the  chapter  for  its  annual  membership. 
We  also  Pet  a  newsletter  from  the  state 
FHA  which  is  published  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  The  national  magazine  "Teen 
Times"  comes  to  us  from  Washington,  D. 
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C.  every  month  bringing  news  of  the  FHA 
from  all  over  the  country  and  territories. 
There  are  pictures  of  our  national  officers 
with  a  short  article  of  the  accomplishments 
of  each  in  this  magazine  and  other  int- 
eresting articles  written  by  individuals 
who  are  connected  with  FHA  or  some  re- 
lated work.  Our  state  organization  main- 
tains a  summer  camp  in  the  Adirondacks 
where  any  member  can  go  for  one  week 
at  a  nominal  cost.  Here  the  girls  not  only 
have  a  wonderful  time,  but  learn  some- 
thing about  leadership  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  her  local  club.  The  state  organ- 
ization also  maintains  a  scholarship  that 
sends  a  member  to  college  at  some  state 
college  for  Home  Economics.  All  our  mem- 
bers have  access  to  these  several  opportun- 
ities. 

The  members  of  our  chapter,  by  popu- 
lar vote,  chose  the  name  of  the  "Merry 
Janes".  It  happened  that  at  the  time  this 
name  was  selected  the  club's  president 
was  a  girl  named  Mary  Jane.  The  regular 
meetings  are  held  in  the  homemaking  liv- 
ing room  every  other  Monday  evening. 
Besides  the  regular  offices  of  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
there  is  a  parlimentarian  and  various  com- 
mittees such  as  social,  membership,  pro- 
gram, and  initiation.  This  has  been  invalu- 
able to  each  member  in  training  for  res- 
ponsibility, intiative  and  leadership.  The 
various  activities  of  the  chapter  gives 
each  member  an  interest  in  her  school, 
her  club,  and  her  fellow  students.  Each 
member  has  an  adopted  little  sister  chosen 
from  second  or  third  grades.  The  purpose 
is  to  create  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
helpfulness  between  students  living  to- 
gether in  the  dormitories.  Packages  are 
wrapped  and  sent  overseas  through  the 
World  Federation  of  Churches  to  needy 
children.  This  year  a  box  of  clothing  was 
sent  to  a  small  orphanage  in  Finland.  Soc- 
ial teas  and  parties  are  held  frequently 
throughout  the  year  with  special  events 
for  the  little  sisters. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  club  holds  its 
formal  and  informal  initiation.  The  latter 
is  a  sort  of  hazing  in  character  and  adds  a 


lot  of  fun  and  spirit  to  the  club.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  initiation  is  usually  limited 
to  the  prospective  member  being  request- 
ed to  wear  her  hair  in  some  freakish  style, 
odd  shoes  or  stockings,  her  dress  wrong 
side  out,  and  the  like,  all  one  day  while 
going  to  classes  and  on  the  campus.  The 
formal  initiation  follows  the  service  as 
given  in  the  national  guide  book.  It  is  a 
very  impressive  and  solemn  service  as 
well  as  beautiful.  At  this  service  the  new 
members  receive  their  club  pins  or  a  bow 
of  ribbon  in  the  FHA  colors  of  red  and 
white  to  indicate  they  have  become  full 
fledged  members. 

The  State  Organization  holds  one  meet- 
ing a  year.  This  is  usually  held  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  state.  The  New  York 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  School 
at  Morrisville  New  York  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  location  both  for  being  easily  ac- 
cessible and  size  for  accomodating  the 
large  number  of  delegates.  Here  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  state  meet  for 
one  day  and  two  nights  to  elect  state  of- 
ficers, discuss  new  problems,  and  make 
changes  in  the  present  program.  It  is  at 
this  meeting  that  our  two  delegates  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  state  organiza- 
tion, its  adviser,  its  officers,  and  meets 
girls  in  a  social  way  from  the  other  chap- 
ters. Here  they  come  in  direct  contact 
with  all  the  state  FHA  set-up  and  learn 
the  problems  of  the  other  chapters  and 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  matter  of 
money  raising,  social  activities,  and  in- 
creasing membership.  This  creates  inter- 
est and  spurs  our  girls  on  to  higher  ideals 
and  more  sincere  purposes.  It  gives  a 
group  a  sense  of  belonging.  The  delegates 
usually  arrive  at  this  meeting  around  five 
o'clock  on  a  Friday  afternoon  early  in 
June.  They  register  and  are  assigned  to 
their  rooms  in  the  dormitory.  The  supper 
is  served  in  the  cafeteria  as  are  all  meais. 
While  the  line  is  waiting,  someone  starts 
the  singing  and  they  continue  singing  until 
all  are  served.  The  first  evening  is  usual- 
ly spent  in  a  social  way  so  that  the  girls 
become  acquainted  and  many  pair  off  in 
groups    and    walk    down    to    the    village 
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nearby  for  a  soda  or  a  coke.  The  next 
morning  after  breakfast  the  regular  meet- 
ing starts.  This  continues  until  about 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  when  some 
social  event  is  held  and  is  usually  a  tea  or 
lunch  served  on  the  lawn.  At  an  evening 
meeting  the  state  officers  are  formally 
initiated.  This  evening  session  usually  js 
closed  with  games  or  square  dancing. 
Again  many  go  down  to  the  drug  store 
for  the  last  ice  cream  or  coke  with  newJy 
made  friends.  All  leave  early  next  day  for 
their  respective  homes.  We  have  gone  to 
this  meeting  in  Morrisville  twice  and  our 
girls  have  had  a  wonderful  time.  They 
have  returned  to  their  club  with  new  int- 
erest, new  ideas,  new  friends,  new  experi- 
ences, and  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
their  State  and  National  organization.  We 
have  not  attended  any  of  the  National 
meetings  which  are  held  in  July.  The  one 
last  year  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  next  is  to  be  in  Kansas  City.  It 
is  our  hope  that  we  may  find  the  money 
to  send  a  couple  of  delegates  to  one  of  the 
National  meetings. 

There  are  two  district  meetings  held 
twice  a  year  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
directors  chosen  by  the  state  adviser  from 
the  chapter  advisers.  One  is  usually  held 
in  the  Fall  and  one  in  the  Spring.  The  state 
is  divided  into  districts,  and  the  chapters 
from  each  district  have  their  own  meet- 
ing twice  a  year.  These  are  held  at  dif- 
ferent schools  in  the  district  and  the  chap- 
ter at  that  school  acts  as  hostess.  At  these 
meetings  a  girl  is  nominated  and  elected 
to  fill  the  particular  state  office  assigned 
that  district.  Also  social  events  enable 
the  girls  to  get  acquainted  and  become 
familiar  with  the  events  in  the  different 
schools.  Any  members  who  are  to  receive 
any  achievement  awards  will  be  presented 
the  award  at  this  time.  This  is  a  one  day 
meeting  with  lunch  served  by  the  school 
in  the  school  cafeteria.  These  two  meet- 
ings are  held  preliminary  to  the  meeting 
at  Morrisville  so  that  the  delegates  from 


the  different  districts  know  each  other 
and  find  familiar  faces  and  friends  at  the 
state  meeting.  Our  girls  have  been  de- 
lighted with  meeting  others  they  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  at  the  district  gath- 
ering when  attending  the  state  meeting. 
In  June  after  the  state  meeting  our  club 
holds  its  election  of  officers  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year.  The  outgoing  president 
is  presented  with  a  gift  in  appreciation 
for  the  work  and  interest  in  the  club. 
If  time  permits,  the  year  is  closed  with  a 
picnic  where  a  supper  is  cooked  out-of- 
doors,  games  are  played,  and  a  good  time 
is  had  by  all  members.  This  picnic  may 
be  a  mixed  group,  the  girls  inviting  a  boy 
partner. 

The  club  members  have  become  very 
interested  in  publicizing  their  club  and  its 
purposes  to  the  student  body  in  the  school. 
They  write  articles  for  the  school  paper, 
have  social  events,  and  put  on  stunts.  All 
the  members  have  their  official  FHA  pins 
with  the  guard  to  wear  which  may  be  of 
sterling  silver  or  of  gold.  There  are  also 
small  degree  emblems  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  guard  chain  as  the  girl  earns 
each  degree.  The  first  degree  is  for  Jun- 
ior Homemaker,  and  a  small  key  symbol- 
izes this  achievement.  The  second  a  small 
scroll  for  Chapter  Homemaker,  the  third 
a  torch  for  State  Homemaker,  and  the 
fourth  a  rose  for  American  Homemaker. 
Some  of  our  members  have  the  white  car- 
digan sweater  with  the  FHA  emblem  on 
the  pocket. 

This  club  has  grown  in  number  and  in 
interest.  I  have  found  it  has  definitely 
created  an  interest  in  Homemaking  and 
most  of  the  members  are  girls  who  will, 
no  doubt,  have  husbands,  have  homes  to 
care  for,  and  have  children.  With  this 
valuable  training  and  contact  with  other 
girls  from  all  over  the  state  who  have  the 
same  interests  and  purposes  our  blind  girls 
in  homemaking  are  better  able  to  fill  the 
role  of  our  "Future  Homemakers  of  Ameri- 
ca". 
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RESEARCH  IN  DEVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GABRIEL  FARRELL,  Perkins 


I  want  to  welcome  the  members  of  the 
A. A. LB.  and  other  friends  to  this  meeting 
in  the  Frankhn  Institute.  I  want  also  to 
extend  a  very  sincere  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  organizations  which 
have  made  possible  the  collection  of  this 
unusual  number  of  devices,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
representing  these  organizations,  and  who 
are  prepared  to  give  the  demonstrations. 
It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  officers  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  but  certainly  I  want 
to  express  very  warm  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  them  for  the  arrangements 
which  they  have  made  for  this  meeting, 
the  hospitality  which  they  have  extended 
and  the  wide  interest  which  they  have 
created  in  the  area  of  research  for  the 
blind,  and  which  has  culminated  in  this 
meeting. 

Research  is  always  stimulated  by  war, 
but  most  of  the  energy  and  intelligence 
goes  into  destructive  appliances.  It  is  en- 
couraging, however,  to  know  that,  especi- 
ally during  the  last  war,  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  was  directed  to  con- 
structive ends,  which  have  a  valuable 
carry-over  into  peacetime.  In  our  own 
area,  this  has  been  definitely  so.  Research 
in  the  area  of  devices  for  the  blind  was 
more  extensive  during  the  last  war  than 
probably  ever  before,  and  it  has  been 
evidenced  by  those  who  are  in  charge 
that  this  research  will  be  continued  to 
more  satisfactory  conclusions  than  were 
obtained  during  the  period  of  conflict. 

Early  in  1944,  the  National  Research 
Council  named  a  Committee  on  Sensory 
Devices  with  Dr.  George  W.  Corner,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  as 
Chairman.  Dr.  Corner  was  able  to  draw 
to  his  committee  distinguished  scientists 
in  the  various  disciplines.  Thus,  probably, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
blind,  scientists  of  the  highest  level  foc- 
ussed  attention  on  problems  in  this  field. 


With  the  close  of  the  war,  this  service  of- 
ficially ceased,  but  the  interest  of  the 
men  involved  has  continued,  and  to  quote 
Dr.  Corner,  "What  i.s  needed  is  some  way 
to  combine  incentive  with  the  stimulation 
and  daring  that  high  level  science  can 
provide,  and  with  practical  advice  in  the 
conduct  of  investigations."  There  is  not 
time  at  this  meeting  to  report  the  activities 
of  the  committee,  nor  to  outline  their 
achievements,  except  insofar  as  some  of 
the  results  are  displayed  here  today.  A 
full  account  of  the  committee's  activities, 
supplemented  by  chapters  of  historic  int- 
erest, is  to  be  found  in  the  book,  "Blind- 
ness" edited  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Zahl,  and 
published  for  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil by  the  Princeton  University  Press. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  exhibit  what  was  begun  under  the  stim- 
ulation of  war  by  the  Committee  on  Sen- 
soi^y  Devices  and  other  organizations.  The 
word  "begun"  is  used  advisedly,  because 
in  practically  all  cases  the  devices  exhibit- 
ed are  in  the  process  of  development.  The 
full  answer  or  the  final  solution  has  not 
been  found,  but  the  factor  of  great  satis- 
faction is  that  the  work  is  going  on.  It  is 
the  desire,  I  am  sure,  of  the  men  of  science 
who  are  working  on  these  problems,  to 
gather  from  those  who  are  active  in  the 
field,  the  practical  advice,  which  Dr.  Cor- 
ner suggested,  must  be  linked  with  high 
level  science  if  we  are  to  find  the  true 
answers. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  and  stressing  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  devices  for  the  blind 
is  largely  in  the  stage  of  development, 
begun,  but  not  completed,  we  invite  you 
to  listen  to  the  men  and  women  who, 
working  on  these  projects,  will  describe 
what  they  have  accomplished  and  what 
their  hopes  for  the  future  are.  We  want 
also  to  ask  those  who  work  with  the  blind 
to  make  practical  suggestions  so  that  this 
work  will  be  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
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and  the  blind  ultimately  greatly  benefited. 
The  demonstrations  were;  braille  print- 
ing 

1.  Electric  Stereograph,  product  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Lee,  de- 
signing engineer.  The  purpose  of 
this  device  is  to  reduce  costs  of 
manufacturing  braille  by  increasing 
the  output  of  stereotype  operators. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  and  more  ef- 
fective machine  than  any  of  those 
already  in  existence. 

2.  V.  S.  B.  Uformite  Process,  for  pro- 
ducing embossed  braille,  developed 
by  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  demonstrated  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Price,  Chairman.  This  repro- 
duces braille  by  a  new  method  but 
only  does  one-sided  braille. 

3.  Braille  Conversion  Machine,  devel- 
oped by  International  Business  Ma- 
chine Corporation,  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  John  N.  Wheeler,  IBM  engineer. 
Braille  is  recorded  on  a  perforated 
paper  strip.  This  is  run  through  the 
device  which  activates  pins  repro- 
ducing braille,  letter  by  letter,  which 
is  read  by  fingers  being  held  on  re- 
current dots. 

4.  Reading  Pencil,  developed  by  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  Laborator- 
ies, Princeton,  New  Jersey,  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Emily  Willerman, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  war 
development  devices  following  the 
principles  of  the  old  octophone.  A 
so-called  pencil  scans  ink  print  in 
tones  which  must  be  interpreted  as 
letters. 

5.  Recognition  Device,  developed  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  Lab- 
oratories and  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Pike,  RCA  engineer.  This  demon- 
strates a  principle  which  could  theo- 
retically apply  to  solving  the  reading 
problems  of  the  blind  through  re- 
creation of  sound.  Much  develop- 
ment of  this  still  needed. 


Travel  Aids 

6.  Guidance  Device,  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  and  dem- 
onstrated by  Professor  Thomas  Ben- 
ham,  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania; objects  detected  by  light  rays, 
distance  away  reported  through  vib- 
rations felt  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

7.  Guidance  Device  developed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, England,  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
C.  M.  Witcher,  Research  Engineer 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
A  sound  of  variable  pitch  indicated 
distance  from  obstacles. 

8.  Guidance  Device,  developed  by  Dr. 
H.  E.  Kahlman,  New  York  City, 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Witcher.  Super- 
sonic in  operation,  this  produces  an 
audible  signal  which  appears  to  ema- 
nate from  any  reflecting  obstacle. 

9.  Deaf-blind  Aid,  Cmmunicator  for 
deaf-blind,  product  of  Technical  Re- 
search Division  of  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Kleber,  Research  Engineer. 
A  typewriter  keyboard  operated  by 
person  conveying  message  activates 
corresponding  braille  letters  which 
are  felt  by  the  deaf-blind  person 
"listening." 

Magnifiers  for  partially  sighted: 
10.  Franklin  Institute — Kellogg  Founda- 
tion Projection  Magnifier  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Wallace  E.  Frank, 
Project  Engineer  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  This  device  magnifies  ink 
print  five  times  with  the  large  type 
reflected  on  a  screen  directly  in 
front  of  the  reader.  This  is  a  table 
model  and  the  final  one  in  a  series 
of  projection  devices.  The  first  was 
initiated  by  Dr.  Herbert  Jehle  in 
the  Physics  Laboratories  of  Harvard 
University.  In  1946  Mr.  Jehle's  first 
device  and  his  services,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Franklin  Institute  and 
there  was  developed  a  large  projec- 
tion magnifier  producing  type  six 
times  and  twenty-five  times  magnifi- 
cation  through   two   sets   of   lenses. 
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This,  however,  was  too  bulky  and 
costly  to  be  practical.  This  device 
and  several  others  were  evaluated  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  in  that  study 
a  small,  compact  projection  device 
was,  in  turn,  taken  over  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  its  develop- 
ment led  to  the  device  now  perfected 
and  demonstrated. 

11.  EleclTonic  Magnifier,  developed  by 
Franklin  Institute,  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Benn.  This  was  a  very 
crude  model  which  showed  what 
might  be  accomplished  through  elec- 
tronic principles  and  utilizing  some 
of  the  principles  of  television.  It 
gives  a  great  deal  of  promise. 

12.  Direct  Magnifiers — A  variety  of  mod- 
els presented  by  Perkins  Institute 
and  demonstrated  by  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  Jr. 

a.  Dartmouth  Magnifiers,  direct 
view  magnifiers  with  reading 
book  tables  and  magnifying  2-2 1/2 
times  in  two  different  models. 
These  were  the  original  devices 
in  the  study  of  magnifying  de- 
vices sponsored  by  the  Committee 


on  Sensory  Devices  of  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council.  They  were 
produced  at  the  Dartmouth  Eye 
Clinic,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
They  were  not  put  into  produc- 
tion because  of  the  small  magni- 
fication and  the  difficulty  in  read- 
ing due  to  aberrations  on  the  side 
of  the  lens. 

b.  Small  direct-view  magnifier,  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Ro- 
chester. This  magnifies  four  times, 
is  in  a  compact  case  which  rests 
directly  upon  reading  matter, 
illumination  within.  A  small, 
practical  device,  but  not  yet  in 
production. 

c.  A  direct-view  magnifier,  using  an 
aspherised  plastic  lens  developed 
by  the  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries of  England.  This  allows  a 
larger  field  of  view  than  the  ordi- 
nary spherical  lens  and  is  largely 
free  from  distortion.  This  lens  has 
been  perfected  for  industrial  in- 
spection purposes  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  adaptation  to  meet  the  read- 
ing problems  of  the  partially 
sighted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 


EBER  L.   PALMER,   New  York 


A  Credentials  Committee  has  examined 
the  delegate  certifications  submitted  from 
the  various  schools.  The  secretary  has  is- 
sued special  badges  to  all  delegates  and 
the  wearers  of  these  badges  are  eligible 
for  voting  in  the  Proceedings  today.  The 
records  show  a  total  of  127  certified  dele- 
gates for  the  convention.  The  distribu- 
tion of  delegates  and  non-delegates  is  as 
follows: 

Board    Members 2 

Superintendents 34 


Teachers     87 

Miscellaneous 4 

Total     127 

Non-Delegates    240 

Total   - 367 

Eber    L.    Palmer,    Acting 
Chairman,    New    York 

Rachel    F.    Rawls,    North 
Carolina 

John  W.  Eakes,  Mississippi 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

EGBERT  N.  PEELER,  North  Carolina 

During   the   interim   since  the   meeting  during   and    after   the   war.    In   order   to 

of  the  convention  in  Texas  the  executive  cover   this    increased    cost   the    executive 

committee  has  met  on  several  occasions  committee  has  authorized  an  increase  in 

to  handle  the  general  routine  items  of  the  the    quota    from    twenty-five    cents    per 

Association.    All    of    the    business    trans-  child  to  forty  cents  per  child  for  the  bien- 

acted  is  recorded  in  the  official  minutes  nium.  The  committee  has  also  asked  that 

of  the  committee.  At  this  time  only  one  collections  be  made   on   an   annual  basis 

item   appears  to  be  of  sufficient   impor-  rather    than    biennial    basis.    This    means 

tance  for  a  report  to  the  members.  that   the   schools   will   receive  bills   from 

Most   of   the   funds   of   the   Association  the   Association    each   year   covering   the 

are    spent   for   the    printing    of   the    Pro-  membership  fee   plus   a   quota  of  twenty 

ceedings.  The  cost  of  the  Proceedings  is  cents  per  child.  The  bills  will  be  submit- 

bourne     cooperatively     by     the     schools  ted  near  the  opening  of  the  school  year 

through  a  quota  collection  based  on  the  rather  than  January  as  has  been  the  cus- 


tom. 


enrollment  of  each  school.  This  quota 
has  been  the  same  for  many  years  but  the 
cost  of  the  Proceedings  increased  greatly  The  financial  report  is  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS 

June  1,  1948,  Cash  on  Hand  $1133.64 

Memberships  1948-50 

47  Schools     $1688.25 

7  Libraries  65.00 

9  Commissions   and   other   Organizations   - 90.00  1843.25 


Sale    of   Proceedings    118.00 

Registration  at  Texas   (in  part)   201.53 


TOTAL  $3296.42 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Parcel  Post  on  Proceedings  $     38.50 

Express — Supplies  and  Books  from  Philadelphia  to  Raleigh  10.19 

Postage    18.00 

Printing — 800   Proceedings    1664.21 

Printing — Convention    Programs    170.50 

Printing — Miscellaneous     43.90 

Secretarial    office    : 500.00 

Miscellaneous    74.18 


TOTAL    $2519.48 

Cash  on  Hand,  June   15,   1950  776.94' 


$3296.42 


EGBERT   N.   PEELER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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BUSINESS   MEETING 


Thursday  Afternoon,  June  24 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Francis  M.  Andrews  at  7:30 
p.m.  Reports  were  received  from  all  com- 
mittees as  recorded  on  the  following  pages. 
Upon  motions  properly  made  and  seconded 
all  of  the  committee  reports  wei'e  accepted. 
The  items  included  in  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee report  were  read  and  approved 
separately.  The  officers  for  the  biennium 
recommended  by  the  nominating  commit- 
tee were  duly  elected  by  the  delegate  as- 
sembly. 


Four  invitations  were  received  from 
member  schools  for  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  in  1952.  The  invitations  were 
presented  by  Superintendent  Eber  L. 
Palmer  to  meet  in  Batavia,  from  Superin- 
tendent Donald  W.  Overbeay  to  meet  in 
Vinton,  Iowa,  from  Superintendent  Paul 
Langan  to  meet  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  from  Superintendent  Burton  W. 
Driggs  to  meet  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

Egbert  N.  Peeler 
Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


B.  S.  JOICE,  Pennsylvania 


The  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
certify  that  the  books  of  Egbert  N.  Peel- 
er, Treasurer,  have  been  examined  and 
found  to  be  correct  and  in  order  as  of 
June  15,  1950. 


B.  S.  JOICE, 

Chairman 

CHARLES  E.  BUELL 

JOSEPH  E.  HEALY 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 


PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Kentucky 


The  Publicity  Committee  was  activated 
early  this  year  by  President  Andrews  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  and  encouraging 
more  material  and  articles  from  the 
schools  for  publication  in  The  Outlook. 
At  our  last  convention  in  Austin,  con- 
siderable discussion  took  place  at  the 
Superintendent's  meeting  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  publishing  a  school  journal 
to  better  disseminate  professional  infor- 
mation throughout  our  field  of  special 
education.  Though  strong  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed for  such  a  publication  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  education  of  blind  children, 
the  majority  of  the  group  felt  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expense,  and  without  the  ser- 


vices of  an  editor,  such  an  undertaking 
Vv-'ould  be  unwise.  As  a  compromise,  the 
new  President  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  foster  cooperation  with  the 
editor  of  "The  Outlook"  and  secure  more 
space  in  that  magazine  for  school  articles. 
Mr.  Scarberry,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, initiated  the  project  with  the  edi- 
tor of  "The  Outlook",  but  further  de- 
velopments with  the  new  school  plans  at 
Ohio  prevented  him  from  continuing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  One  of  the 
members  was  appointed  by  the  President 
to  carry  on  and  report  to  this  convention. 
A  circular  letter  was  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary   of  the   A. A. LB.   to  the   schools 
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in  February,  1950,  outlining  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  submitting  material  for 
publication.  The  response  to  this  request 
was  most  disappointing,  with  only  three 
contributions  being  received.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  apparent  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  schools  that  the 
decision  against  a  separate  journal  was 
made.  If  this  experience  expresses  the  at- 
titude of  the  field  toward  this  ven- 
ture, then  it  was  most  fortunate  that 
we  were  far-sighted  enough  not  to  at- 
tempt a  separate  school  publication. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  discouraging 
beginning,  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee assigned  a  topic  of  interest  to 
all  schools  to  a  qualified  teacher  and  had 
it  published  in  the  April  issue.  A  second 
article  from  one  of  the  three  schools  res- 
ponding to  the  circular  was  submitted 
and  published  in  the  May  issue.  The  cur- 
rent June  issue  carried  a  new  page  en- 
titled NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 
which  was  suggested  and  written  by  the 
Chairman. 

This  is  in  brief,  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
mittee's initial  effort  in  this  field  for  the 


past  four  months  of  this  biennium.  If  this 
committee  is  to  continue,  it  must  have 
better  support  and  cooperation  from  the 
schools.  It  is  impossible  for  one  person 
cr  committee  to  promote  any  such  pro- 
ject as  this  unless  the  schools  want  to  see 
more  material  published.  The  Chairman 
would  like  to  see  the  President^  request 
an  expression  of  the  delegates  as  to  the 
need  and  desire  for  this  activity.  If  such 
a  project  is  not  approved,  then  it  would 
be  advisable  to  discontinue  the  Committee. 
The  title  of  the  Committee  should  also  be 
examined  and,  if  continued,  perhaps  de- 
signated by  a  more  appropriate  name.  The 
committe  expresses  regret  that  more  was 
not  accomplished  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  hopes  that  its  successors  will 
activate  a  program  at  the  beginning  of  the 
biennium  and  be  able  to  contribute  some 
worthwhile  articles  for  publication. 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

J.  C.  Lysen 

Robert  H.  Thompson 

Neal  Quimby 

W.  G.  Scarberry 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


ROBERT  LAMBERT,  Indiana 


1.  WHEREAS,  The  American  Association 
Of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  biennially  con- 
vened, completes  today  its  fortieth  confer- 
ence at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  convention 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  many  cour- 
tesies extended  its  members,  by  the 
school's  Board  of  Managers  and  Staff: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  conference 
appreciates  contributions  made  by  the  ar- 
tists who  presented  programs  in  music: 
and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
several  newspapers  be  duly  thanked  for 
publicity  given  the  convention. 

2.  WHEREAS,  The  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  and  the  increased  need 


for  books  and  apparatus  to  meet  the  ex- 
panded programs  of  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind,  have  made  inadequate  the 
present  ceiling  of  authorization  under  the 
Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind"; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we,  The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
consisting  of  superintendents,  teachers  and 
educators  of  the  blind,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, do  heartily  endorse  the  passage 
of  HR  8530,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Thurston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky,  and  in- 
creasing the  authorization  of  the  appro- 
priation from  $125,000  to  $250,000  per  year; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Secretary''  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  hereby  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Congress,  expressing  our  wholehearted  in- 
terest in  and  support  of  this  legislation. 

3.  WHEREAS,  The  constitution  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  like  all  written  instruments  of  pro- 
cedure, needs  revision  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  meet  changing  situations;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  need  for  revision  is 
again  apparent; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  president 
of  this  Association  direct  a  committee  of 
five  members  to  evaluate  the  present  con- 
stitution and  propose  changes  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  prior  to  the  next  bien- 
nial  convention. 

4.  WHEREAS,  Biennial  conventions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  are  unable  to  provide  the  time  need- 
ed for  the  workshop  type  of  meetings  on 
specific  problems, 

WHEREAS,  It  is  difficult  to  carry  on 
current  activities  on  a  biennial  basis,  and 

WHEREAS,  Schools  and  special  classes 
have  demonstrated  the  success  of  regional 
conferences  during  recent  discussions  of 
Braille; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  president  of 
this  association  appoint  a  regional  organ- 
izational committee  of  five  members  with 
a  view  to  getting  the  program  underway 
and  to  assuring  its  continuance  during 
subsequent  years; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Executive  Committee  arrange  for  the  ne- 
cessary funds  to  implement  these  regional 
conferences. 

5.  WHEREAS,  The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
have  from  time  to  time  considered  in  their 
respective  conventions  the  need  of  coop- 
eration on  problems  common  to  both  of 
them;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  joint  Findings  Committee 
with  a  combined  membership  from  both 
associations  considered  this  problem  and 
made  certain  recommendations;  and 

WHEREAS,  Cooperation  between  the 
two  professional  groups  con  be  improved. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  president 


of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  renew  negotiations  with  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
meeting  next  month;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a 
report  on  the  outcome  of  such  negotiations, 
if  agreed  to,  be  presented  to  the  next 
general  biennial  conference  of  our  associa- 
tion. 

6.  WHEREAS,  It  is  desirable  that  technical 
developments  in  the  production  of  braille 
in  North  America  should  be  studied  and 
co-ordinated  by  this  association,  and 

WHEREAS,  This  association  should  be 
prepared  in  all  possible  instances  to  sup- 
port and  co-operate  with  any  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ardization of  braille  throughout  the  world, 
and  with  any  other  groups  and  orzaniza- 
tions  concerned  with  these  matters  here 
and  abroad,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Stereotypers,  transcribers 
and  proof-readers  work  without  benefit  of 
authoritative  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
rules  of  braille,  with  the  result  of  contin- 
uing multiformity  in  the  braille  literature 
of  North  America,  and, 

WHEREAS,  This  association  is  desirous 
of  promoting  the  use  of  tactile  print 
wherever  any  such  tactile  system  may 
prove  useful, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  a  JOINT  UNI- 
FORM BRAILLE  COMMITTEE  of  six 
members  be  established  by  the  AAIB  and 
AAWB,  with  three  members  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  each  of  these  associations,  whose 
duties  and  functions  shall  be  to  consult, 
study,  and  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations toward  the  promotion  and  in- 
creased facility  of  tactile  reading,  includ- 
ing such  technical  forms  of  braille  as 
music,  mathematics  and  science. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 
Robert    Lambert,    Ch. 
John  C.  Lysen 
S.  W.  Brannon 
Eleanor  Thayer 
J.  M.  Woolly 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

LAUKENS  WALKER,  South  Carolina 


At  each  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Bilnd  we 
pause  for  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  our  number  who 
have  been  taken  Home  during  the  past 
biennial.  We  pause  now  to  honor  their 
memory.  We  are  thankful  to  God  for 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  America.  May  we  be 
challenged  to  greater  accomplishments 
by  their  inspiring  example. 

CANADA 
ONTARIO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
John  Archibald  Marquis,  Physician,  for- 
ty-nine years. 
Died  March  23,  1950. 

CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND 
Miss  Julia  J.  Roeske,  Instructor  of  Piano, 

six  years. 
Died  December  30,  1949. 

COLORADO 
COLORADO   SCHOOL   FOR   THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND 
S.  W.  Brown,  Industrial  Teacher,  forty 

years. 
Died  January,   1950. 

Miss  Minnie  Woodroffe,  a  music  teacher 
in   the   Colorado   School   since    1932 
Died  August  20,  1949. 

ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Dr.   Albyn   Lincoln   Adams,    served   for 
fifty-two  years  as  opthalmologist  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 
Died  January  31,  1949. 

KENTUCKY 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 
Judge  Ernest  S.  Clarke  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
October,    1927,    until    his    death    on 
September  22,  1948. 


KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Dr.    Blackerby,   member   of   Advisory 
Board,  from  March  29,  1946  until  his 
death  on  June  24,  1948.         ' 

MARYLAND 
MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Ella  E.  Skirven,  housemother  for  ten 
years. 

Died  April  8.  1950. 

Bertha  L.  Martien,  kindergarten  teacher 
from  September,  1890  to  June,  1921. 

Died  August  19,   1949. 

Dr.  Morris  B.  Green,  physician  for  many 
years. 

Died  in  February,   1950. 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Gatch,  former  dentist  for 
the  school. 

Died  in  August,  1949. 

Harryman  G.  Bosley,  Treasurer  of  the 
School  from  1935  to  June,  1947,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  1931. 

Died   July,    1947. 

William  C.  Rohde,  served  as  business 
manager  from  June,  1946  to  Novem- 
ber,  1948. 

Died  January,   1949. 

MICHIGAN 
:VIICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Frank  L.  Goodrich,  piano  tuning  instruc- 
tor, forty-three  years. 
Died  November  2,  1949. 

MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA  BRAILLE  AND  SIGHT 
SAVING  SCHOOL 
Mendus  R.  Vevle,  Superintendent,  1930- 

34. 
Died  October  30,   1949. 
John  F.  Jewell,  Principal  from  1907  to 

1911. 
Died   March    18,    1950. 

MISSOURI 
MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Dr.  Clifford  C.  Chesterson,  Chairman  of 
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Board  of  Advisors  for  seventeen 

years. 
Died  October  1,  1949. 
Mrs.  Lena  Wilson  Rose,  Teacher. 
Died  December  25,  1949. 

NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Benjamin  Berinstein.  Head  of  the  Social 
Science  Department,  forty-three 
yeai's. 

Died  February  22,  1950. 

Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Beebe,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  from  1943  to  May, 
1950. 

Died  May  19,   1950. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Parker,  retired  matron  of 
New  York  State  School  for  Blind. 
She  served  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Died  on  May  3,  1950. 

Mrs.  James  Scibelta,  teacher  of  English 
and  Speech,  since  September,  1929. 

Drowned  on  May  7,   1950. 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  served  several  years  in  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
substituting    in   emergencies. 

Mr.Palmer  died  on  Tuesday  May  30, 
1950. 

OHIO 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Miss  Florence  Starkey,  teacher,  twenty- 
eight  years. 
Died  September  14,  1949. 

OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Thomas  Reed  Corr,  retired  teacher, 
twenty-one  years. 

Died  March  18,  1950. 

Miss  Glenn  Walker,  a  teacher  of  the 
third  grade,  from  September,  1946, 
until  the  day  of  her  sudden  death 
on   March    14,    1949,    served   but   a 
short  time,  but  served  well. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burrilt.  principal  from  1907 
to  1936.     Dr.  Burritt  served  as  su- 


perintendent of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  for  seven  years 
before  coming  to  Overbrook. 

He  died  July  7,  1949. 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Thomson,  housemother, 
ten  years. 

Died  March,  1949. 

WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Margaret  L.  James,  retired  book- 
keeper, seventeen  years. 

Died  February  17,  1950. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 
since  1931.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Overbrook  school  from  1890  to  1897 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Perkins  as 
Director.  ♦ 

Died  April  14,   1950. 

Mary  C.  Moore,  teacher  in  literary  de- 
partment from  1877  to  1886. 

Died  May  3,  1949. 

Mary  Phillips  Webster,  former  head  of 
music.  She  served  in  this  position 
from  1893  to  1896. 

Died  March  31,  1950. 

Jennie  L.  Kinsman,  retir-ed  housemother, 
served  the  school  from  1923  to   1940. 

She  died  June  24,  1950. 

Alta  M.  Lux,  former  manual  training 
teacher. 

Died  during  the  summer  of  1949. 

Mrs.  Waldo  Peart,  teacher  for  nine  years. 

Died  September  30,  1949. 

MISSOURI 
ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

J.  J.  Frey,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  for  sixteen  years. 

Died  April  9,  1950. 

Dr.  Harvey  D.  Lamb,  ophthalmologist 
for  thirty-four  years. 

Died  April  6,   1950. 

Frank  C.  Hunt,  treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  fourteen  years. 

Died  May  17,  1949. 
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Dr.    John    Green,    ophthalmologist,    for 

thirty-seven  years. 
Died  April  7,  1949. 

TEXAS 
TEXAS   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND 
Lizzie  Rutherford,  teacher  from  1894  to 


1937. 
Died  June,   1949. 

W.   Laurens   Walker,   South   Carolina 

Chairman 
W.  E.  Allen,  Texas 
Robert  Lambert,  Indiana  ^ 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

LOIS  V.  COX,  Maryland 


The  nominating  Committee  presents  the 
following  slate  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Association    of    Instructors    of    the    Blind 
for  the  next  biennium: 
President: 
F.  E.  Davis,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind 
First  Vice-President: 

Neal  F.,Quimby,  New  Mexico 
Second  Vice-President: 

John  C.  Lysen,  Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer: 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  North  Carolina 


Executive  Committee: 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Chairman,  Mis- 
souri 

Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Iowa 
William  T.  Heisler,  Virginia 
Alice  Chatfield,  Ohio 
Josephine  Taylor,   New  Jersey  Com- 
mission 

Respectfully  submitted: 
Lois  V.  Cox,  Chairman,  Maryland 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Overbrook 
Molly    Cambridge,   Massachusetts 
S.  M.  Whinery,  Indiana 
T.  E.  Stough,  North  Carolina 


MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

EGBERT  N.  PEELER,  Secretary-Treasurer 


June  29,  1950 
Members  Present: 

F.  E.  Davis 

Neil  F.  Quimby 

Robert  H.  Thompson 

Josephine  Taylor 

Egbert  N.  Peeler 

Donald  W.  Overbeay 

Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield 
Members  Absent: 

John  C.  Lysen 

William  T.  Heisler 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to  the 
invitations  received  from  schools  for  the 
1952  meeting  of  the  A.A.I.B.  Invitations 
v/ere  received  from  the  New  York  School 
in  Batavia,  the  Iowa  School,  the  Kentucky 


School,  and  the  Idaho  School.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Overbeay,  seconded  by  Miss 
Taylor,  the  Executive  Committee  voted  to 
accept,  by  acclamation,  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  Kentucky  School. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  was  instructed 
to  pay  bills  during  the  biennium  after 
they  were  properly  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Certain  resolutions  presented  and  passed 
at  the  business  meeting  of  the  A.A.I.B.  on 
Thursday,  June  29,  designated  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Overbeay,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Chatfield,  the 
Executive  Committee  instructed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  to  make  the  ap- 
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pointments  for  the  committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Miss  Taylor,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Overbeay,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
A.A.I.B.  would  cooperate  with  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  preparing  a  statement  of  philoso- 
phy and  activity  for  the  health,  home-life, 
etc.,  of  handicapped  children  for  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  conference. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  present 
practices    of   handling    the    work    of   the 


Credentials  Committee  which  is  cumber- 
some and  laborious.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Overbeay,  seconded  by  Miss  Taylor, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  investigate 
the  procedures  for  handling  credentials 
by  other  organizations  and  make  a  report 
of  his  findings  to  the  executive  committee 
at  its  next  meeting. 

Egbert  N.  Peeler 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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PREFACE 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (18  53-1871)  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (1872- 
1952)  in  their  proper  order: 

August  16-18,  1853  at  New  York,  New  York. 
August     8-10,  1871  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
August  20-22,  1872  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
August  18-20,  1874  at  Batavia,  New  York. 
August  15-17,  1876  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
August  21-2  3,  1878  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
August  17-19,  1880  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
August  15-17,  1882  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
August  19-21,  1884  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
July     6-8,  1886  at  New  York,  New  York. 
July  10-12,  1888  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
July  15-17,  1890  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
July     5-7,  1892  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 
July  17-19,  1894  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 
July  14-16,  189  6  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
July  12-14,  189  8  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
July    9-11,  1902  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
July  20-22,  1904  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
August  21-23,  1906  at  Portland  Oregon,  at  Salem, 

Oregon,  and  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
July  14-16,  1908  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
June  28-July  1,  1910  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
June  25-28,  1912  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
June  28-30,  1915  at  Berkeley,  California. 
June     4-7,  1916  at  Halifax,  Novia  Scotia,  Canada. 
June  24-28,  1918  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
June  21-25,  1920  at  Overlea,  Maryland. 
June  27-30,  1922  at  Austin,  Texas. 
June  2  3-27,  1924  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
June  21-25,  192  6  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
June  25-29,  1928  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
June  23-27,  1930  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
June  27-July  1,  1932  at  New  York,  New  York. 
June  25-28,  1934  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
June  22-25,  1936  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
June  27-30,  1938  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
June  24-28,  19  40  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
June  26-30,  1944  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
June  24-28,  1946  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
June  21-25,  19  48  at  Austin,  Texas. 
June  26-30,  1950  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
June  29-July  3,  1952  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


CHAELES  W.  ALLEN,  President 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Associations  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
Workers  for  the  Blind: 

This  is  a  very  happy  privilege  for  me  as 
President  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  join  with  our  neighbor, 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  in  ex- 
tending to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome.  I 
am  told  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  not  met  in 
Kentucky  since  1880  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
has  not  been  here  in  Convention  since  19  35. 
So  you  see,  you  are  long  past  due  in  paying 
us  a  visit.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  both 
Associations  can  meet  here  in  simultaneous 
conventions,  with  perhaps  some  joint  ses- 
sions, bringing  together  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  people  interested  in  the  field  of 
education  and  work  for  the  blind  that  has 
ever  been  assembled.  It  seems  a  progressive 
thing  to  do,  and  we  feel  highly  honored 
that  the  two  conventions  chose  this  city 
for  their  conventions  because  it  gives  us 
the  privilege  of  seeing  and  knowing  you, 


with  whom  we  have  been  associated  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  this  great  work. 

Just  a  word  about  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest  nation- 
al institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  in  1858  and  by  an  Act  of  Cong- 
ress in  1879.  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  that 
in  the  more  than  90  years  of  existence,  the 
Printing  House  has  made  a  fine  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  pub- 
lication of  textbooks  for  all  the  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  and  in  the  production 
of  a  wide  range  of  general  literature  for 
the  adult  blind.  Perhaps  nearly  everyone 
in  this  audience  has  in  some  way  made  use 
of  the  services  of  the  Printing  House.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  having  you  visit 
our  plant  and  receiving  your  suggestions 
as  to  how  we  may  improve  our  services  to 
the  blind. 

May  your  Conventions  be  successful  and 
your  deliberations  result  in  progress  along 
the  line  of  service  to  which  you  have  dedi- 
cated yourselves. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

S.  ALBERT  PHILLIPS,  Chairman,  Advisory  Board 
Kentuckv  School  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Etheridge,  Presidents  Kumpe  and 
Davis,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Ken- 
tucky for  your  meetings  this  year. 

We  here  in  Kentucky,  and  especially  in 
the  City  of  Louisville,  feel  that  we  have  a 
time  honored  stake  in  your  field  of  special 
education  and  work  for  the  blind.  Though 
it  has  been  62  years  since  the  Instructors 
last  met  here,  and  more  than  17  since  the 
last   Workers'    meeting   in    Louisville,    the 


Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  constantly 
been  contributing  toward  the  improvement 
of  services  to  the  blind  and  the  education 
of  its  visually  handicapped  children.  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  state  was 
among  the  small  group  that  early  recog- 
nized the  need  for  and  made  provision  for 
the  education  of  its  blind  children  in  1842. 
We  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  Superintendent  of  our  school  recog- 
nized the  need  of  an  embossing  plant  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
support  and  Interest  of  a  small   group   of 
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local    citizens    to    establish    the    American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  view  of  this  long  standing  reputation 
and  tradition  in  helping  to  foster  this  most 
noble  work,   we  are  particularly   proud  to 


have  both  of  your  groups  back  in  Louis- 
ville for  your  19  52  sessions.  May  you  have 
successful  meetings  and  a  pleasant  stay 
during  your  visit  to  our  famous  Bluegrass 
State. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


EGBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  Missouri 


Chairman  Etheridge,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  our  many  other  friends  in  Louis- 
ville who  are  our  hosts: 

This  is  the  second  time  in  history  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  joint  response  to  be 
made  to  a  joint  welcome  extended  to  simul- 
taneous conventions  of  these  two  great 
sister  Associations,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

This  happy  privilege  comes  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  been  honored  by  election  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  AAWB  and  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  AAIB,  the 
latter  of  which  posts  I  believe  the  AAIB 
plans  to  end  for  all  time  at  this  convention. 

All  of  us  have  been  looking  forward  for 
months  for  the  first  opportunity  in  our 
generation  to  sample  Kentucky  hospitality, 
famous  across  the  country.  These  generous 
expressions  of  hospitality  and  welcome 
coming  to  our  sister  organizations  from 
you,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Phillips,  are  like 
music  to  our  ears.  We  couldn't  have  gone 
to  rest  tonight  without  them.  I'm  reminded 
of  Zeke  and  Mandy  who  lived  in  the  low- 
lands bordering  the  OTiio  River.  Zeke  loved 
to  retire  shortly  after  sundown  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  listen- 
ing to  the  crickets  singing  in  the  bottoms. 
This  Sunday  evening,  the  songs  were  clearer 
than  usual.  Zeke  said,  "Ah,  Mandy,  just 
listen  to  them  crickets  a  slngin'.  Ain't  that 
mighty  restful?"  Now  Mandy  loved  to  read 
a  chapter  in  her  Bible  before  retiring  and 
just  as  she  finished  about  an  hour  later, 
the  soft  notes  of  the  hymns  of  the  choir  at 
the  little  church  across  the  flat  caught  her 
ear.  She  pushed  her  specs  up  on  her  brow, 


dropped  her  Bible  in  her  lap,  and  rocked 
gently  as  she  listened.  Finally,  she  said, 
"Zeke,  wake  up!  Can  you  hear  that?  Ain't 
that  purty?"  Zeke  rolled  over  and  roused 
somewhat  from  the  first  few  fitful  tosses  of 
his  slumber  and  said,  "It  shore  is  purty, 
Honey,  and  who'd  ever  think  they  could 
make  such  purty  music  just  by  rubbin' 
their  hind  legs  together!" 

Now  these  welcomes  have  been  music 
to  our  ears.  We  like  the  early  samples  of 
your  hospitality.  We  don't  care  how  you 
make  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
warmth.  In  fact,  the  warmth  of  your  wel- 
come may  rival  that  accorded  by  Missouri 
to  the  AAIB  Convention  in  St.  Louis  in 
19  34  when  the  temperature  reached  109 
degrees  and  fans  played  over  chunks  of 
ice  in  tubs  on  the  platform.  But  this  is  the 
good  old  summer  time  and  come  what  may, 
we're  here  to  have  a  good  time  as  well  as 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  our  beloved  or- 
ganizations. 

We  recognize  Kentucky  as  an  outstand- 
ing state  for  its  achievements  and  leader- 
ship in  many  fields,  and  this  week  particu- 
larly for  those  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  peo- 
ple. There  has  been  a  long  procession  of 
far-sighted,  service-dedicated  individuals 
like  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Phillips  who  have 
brought  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  through  their  trials  and  tribulations 
to  the  present  splendid  service  institutions 
they  are.  Our  visits  to  both  will  be  instruc- 
tional, informational  and  inspiring.  Mr. 
Langan,  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Davis,  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  Printing  House 
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for  the^Blind,  are  recognized  as  outstand-      welcome  and  the  very  evident  planning  and 


ing  leaders  by  both  of  our  Associations. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
both  of  these  Associations,  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  most  gracious  expressions  of 


preparation,  all  of  which  should  inspire 
our  respective  memberships  to  most  pro- 
ductive deliberation  as  we  meet  coopera- 
tively and  independently.  Thanks. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


FINIS  E.  DAVIS,  President 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kumpe,  honored  guests, 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind: 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  my  life  to  stand  before  this  joint 
opening  session  of  these  two  great  profes- 
sional associations.  I  am  glad  you  chose 
the  beautiful  bluegrass  state  of  Kentucky 
to  join  hands  in  such  a  meeting  as  this. 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  all  been  made  to 
feel  entirely  at  home  by  the  kind  words  of 
welcome  so  warmly  expressed  by  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
on  this  program  with  my  colleague,  Roy 
Kumpe,  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Roy  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  in  common.  We  started 
our  careers  in  the  field  of  education  and 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  same  year,  1933, 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Roy  as  Super- 
visor of  the  vending  stand  program  and  I 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind.  For  14  years  prior  to  the  time  I 
left  the  state  to  accept  my  present  position 
in  1947,  we  worked  together  in  complete 
harmony  and  understanding  in  solving  our 
local  problems.  We  still  do  on  a  national 
basis. 

At  the  Fortieth  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
in  Philadelphia,  five  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed which  have  largely  directed  the  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  two  years. 
Two  of  these  resolutions  resulted  in  joint 
action  with  our  sister  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 


Joint  Cooperation  Between  the 
AAIB  and  the  AAWB 

For  a  number  of  years,  both  Associations 
have  considered  in  their  respective  con- 
ventions the  need  of  cooperation  on  com- 
mon problems.  As  means  of  expediting  such 
integrated  action,  both  Associations  direct- 
ed their  incoming  Presidents  in  19  50  to 
appoint  a  Joint  Committee  on  Cooperation. 
It  is  as  the  direct  result  of  the  activities  of 
this  Joint  Committee  that  our  two  great 
organizations  are  meeting  here  in  Louis- 
ville for  the  next  several  days,  and  nothing 
has  ever  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
participate  in  this  sharing  of  ideas  and 
plans  by  being,  at  once,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Instructors,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Printing  House,  the  host-agency 
for  the  Workers.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  only  once  before  have  our  two  Associa- 
tions convened  their  meetings  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  This,  I  believe,  was 
in  1915,  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition.  Nearly  40  years  have  passed 
since  then  and  I  know  we  all  welcome  these 
joint  meetings  at  this  time  as  a  renewed 
recognition  of  our  common  dependency  and 
need  for  sharing  our  best  efforts,  if  the 
work  to  which  we  are  dedicated  is  to  bring 
the  accomplishments  which  all  of  us  seek: 

Joint  Uniform  Braille  Conunlttee 

As  a  second  effort  towards  solving  our 
mutual  problems  in  a  cooperative  manner, 
identical  resolutions  were  adopted  by  both 
Associations  in  19  50,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Philadelphia  respectively,  which  provided 
for  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Cgmmittee,  with  three  representa- 
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tives  from  each  organization.  Detailed  re- 
ports on  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  date 
will  be  given  to  both  Conventions  later  this 
week,  but  I  feel  a  short  report  would  be 
welcomed  at  this  time.  Two  meetings  of  the 
Committee  were  held  in  19  51,  at  which 
time  a  study  was  made  of  the  general  prob- 
lems needing  consideration,  and  programs 
of  action  were  projected  along  three  gen- 
eral lines,  namely,  with  regard  to  Literary 
Braille,  Braille  Mathematical  Notation,  and 
Music  Braille. 

Before  making  a  detailed,  technical  study 
of  the  needs  for  revision  of  our  literary 
Braille  system,  the  Committee  very  wisely 
first  undertook  to  make  a  survey  of  all  in- 
terested individuals,  not  only  teachers, 
transcribers,  home  teachers,  and  so-called 
Braille  experts,  but  also  the  general  Braille 
reading  public,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  average 
user  of  Braille.  The  compilation  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  is  still  in  process,  but 
the  information  amassed — and  it  is  very 
large  and  detailed,  indeed  should  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  representative  sum- 
mary of  viewpoint  to  guide  it  in  its  techni- 
cal deliberations  along  these  lines. 

Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  progress 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  make  to 
date  is  in  connection  with  Braille  mathe- 
matical notation,  primarily,  because  the 
problems  connected  with  this  phase  of 
Braille  had  already  been  under  serious 
study  for  several  years,  by  a  small  commit- 
tee of  interested  experts  who  had  been 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  a  like 
informal  committee  in  England.  Recogniz- 
ing that  revision  of  technical  codes,  such 
as  mathematics  notation,  is  strictly  "one 
for  the  experts,"  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed the  membership  of  the  informal 
committee  on  mathematics  as  its  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Mathematics  and  directed  that  it 
continue  its  deliberations  on  an  acceler- 
ated basis.  At  the  same  time,  it  accepted 
the  generous  offer  of  the  Foundation  to 
help  finance  travel  and  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Sub-committee,  and  also  that  of  the 
Printing  House  in  bearing  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  and 
of  copies  of  the  Braille  and  typed  manu- 


scripts which  are  necessary  in  the  ^ork  of 
the  Sub-committee.  Two  meetings  on 
mathematics  have  been  held,  and  copies  of 
a  proposed  new  code,  which  has  been  de- 
vised by  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Abraham 
Nemeth,  and  which  has  the  Sub-committee's 
unanimous  approval,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Sub-committee  on  Mathematics  of  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
for  its  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  international  aspects  of 
certain  proposals  with  regard  to  Braille 
music  notation,  particularly  in  connection 
with  a  new  code  recently  proposed  in  Eng- 
land, the  Joint  Braille  Committee  has  mov- 
ed rather  slowly,  but  it  is  expected  that 
active  work  along  these  lines  will  begin 
shortly,  since  there  is  a  recognized  need 
for  clarification  of  certain  points  of  our 
present  music  code. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  work  of  other 
Committees  during  the  biennium,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  very  fine  spirit  of 
harmonious  cooperation  which  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  has  exhibited, 
not  only  towards  one  another,  as  well  as 
the  blind  reading  public  and  workers  for 
the  blind  in  America,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  cooperation  with  our  Eng- 
lish colleagues  and  with  the  proponents  of 
world  Braille  uniformity,  working  under 
the  auspices  of  UNESCO.  It  may  well  be, 
that  not  all  will  continue  to  be  "sweetness 
and  light,"  but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we 
have  reached  that  stage  of  maturity,  even 
in  our  consideration  of  Braille,  that  a  modi- 
cum of  reasonable  compromise,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  greatest  number,  should 
guide  us,  instead  of  unreasoning  prejudice. 

Regional  Meetings  and  Workshop 
Type  Convention 

If  the  members  of  the  Workers'  Associa- 
tion will  pardon  a  digression  into  history, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  19  5  3  will 
mark  the  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  for  it  was  in  August  16-18,  18  53, 
that  this  Association,  then  known  as  the 
"American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  held 
its  first  meeting.  The  exigencies  of  the  Civil 
War  prevented  a  resumption  of  meetings 
until  18  years  later,  when  the  second  con- 
vention was  held  in  1871.  The  third  con- 
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vention  met  a  year  later,  in  1872,  and 
there  have  been  continuous  biennial  meet- 
ings during  the  past  80  years,  except  for 
1900  (for  v/hat  reason,  I  do  not  know), 
1914  which  was  postponed  to  1915  for  the 
meeting  with  the  AAWB  in  Berkeley,  and 
19  42  because  of  World  War  II. 

Founded  as  an  educational  organization, 
the  Association  has  continued  through  the 
years  to  concern  itself  fairly  exclusively 
with  the  problems  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children,  particularly  in 
our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  The 
widening  horizons  of  educational  philoso- 
phy in  recent  years  have  had  their  impact 
on  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  today  the  chief  concern  of 
our  teachers  and  superintendents  is  the 
provision  of  the  type  and  content  of  educa- 
tion which  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  so  that  when  he  leaves 
school  he  can  be  fitted  into  the  normal 
world  as  a  self-sufficient,  self-supporting, 
happy  person  in  so  far  as  individual  capaci- 
ties will  permit. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influence  in 
the  education  of  our  blind  children  is  the 
teacher  in  his  day-to-day  contacts  with 
them  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere.  Prob- 
ably no  one  factor  has  more  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  child  to  make  the 
best  possible  adjustment  in  school  and 
later  as  an  adult.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  a  movement  has  taken  hold  in  our 
educational  circles  which  places  paramount 
emphasis  on  the  role  the  teachers  play  in 
our  educational  system.  During  the  past  18 
months,  a  number  of  regional  meetings  of 
teachers  of  special  subjects  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  Forty-first 
Convention  of  the  AAIB  has  been  planned 
entirely  on  a  workshop  basis.  The  several 
regional  meetings  held  so  far  included  the 
study  of  the  slow-learning  child  (two  meet- 
ings), the  problems  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  meetings  of  teachers  of  music, 
science,  and  mathematics.  All  have  been 
signally  successful,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  small  groups  of  intensive  study  of 
particular  problems  will  continue  to  grow 
and  become  permanent. 

During  the  next  three  and  a  half  days, 


13  special  teachers'  workshops  will  meet 
in  more  or  less  continuous  session  for  five 
half  days.  No  formal  papers  are  to  be  pre- 
sented at  these  sessions;  instead,  the  time 
is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  informal 
discussion,  by  all  individuals  present,  if 
tlie  problems  which  they  themselves  feel 
are  of  urgent  importance  for  study  and 
consideration.  Only  a  minimum  of  time  will 
be  devoted  to  general  sessions  of  the  whole 
Convention  for  the  conduct  of  necessary 
business  and  a  presentation  of  the  summary 
reports  of  the  workshops  to  the  member- 
ship. The  success  of  this  first  workshop-type 
Convention  may  well  influence  the  future 
nature  of  the  Association;  I  know  the  ses- 
sions themselves  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  participate. 

Revision  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

As  a  concomitant  part  of  our  widening 
educational  philosophy,  has  come  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  re-evaluating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  the  nature  of  its 
membership,  and  the  machinery  for  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  At  the  last  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  a  resolution  was  pass- 
ed which  recognized  that  our  Constitution, 
"like  all  written  instruments  of  procedure, 
needs  revision  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
meet  changing  situations."  Fundamentally 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  AAIB 
have  remained  almost  unchanged  since 
their  original  adoption  in  1872.  At  present, 
membership  is  restricted  with  one  or  two 
definitely  designated  exceptions,  to  repre- 
sentatives of  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  and  that 
on  a  delegate  basis,  so  that  not  all  teach- 
ers, nor  even  staff  members  of  an  agency 
like  the  Printing  House,  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting.  Further,  because  of  the 
method  of  representation,  the  finances  of 
the  Association  have  always  been  seriously 
restricted,  often  to  the  detriment  of  our 
work. 

During  the  past  biennium,  a  committee 
of  five  has  been  working  on  the  revision  of 
our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  their 
recommendations,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  will  be  present- 
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ed  to  the  General  Session  of  the  AAIB  to- 
morrow night,  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible adoption.  This  will  be  an  exceedingly 
important  meeting  of  this  Convention,  and 
I  urge  every  accredited  delegate — board 
members,  superintendents,  and  teachers 
alike — to  be  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

Increase  in  the  Appropriation  to 
the  Printing  House 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  probably  owes  its  original  existence 
to  the  Instructors  Association,  and  certain- 
ly the  annual  Federal  appropriation  under 
the  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,"  which  is  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind, 
came  about  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  AAIB.  At  the  very  first  convention  of 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
18  53,  much  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up 
with  the  need  for,  and  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  central,  adequately  financed, 
printing  house  for  the  manufacture  of  em- 
bossed books  and  tangible  apparatus.  Ken- 
tucky was  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
better  school  print  shops  in  those  early 
days.  Consequently,  in  18  58,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  chartered  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  the  first 
national,  non-profit  agency  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  Then,  as  now,  the 
primary  concern  of  the  institution  was  the 
furnishing  of  educational  materials.  For 
the  first  20  years,  the  finances  of  the  Print- 
ing House  were  precarious,  indeed.  Then, 
in  1878,  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  in  assembled  con- 
vention, sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  re- 
questing Federal  aid  for  provision  of  the 
books  and  apparatus  for  school  use.  So 
effective  was  this  memorial,  that  it  was 
used  as  the  preamble  to  the  original  Fed- 
eral Act,  passed  in  1879,  providing  for  a 
permanent,  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Printing  House  to  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  original  permanent  appropriation 
provided  $10,000.00.  Since  that  time,  the 
Act  has  been  amended  to  permit  of  addi- 
tional  annual   appropriations,    which   have 


been  increased  from  time  to  time.  Up  to 
May  12th  last,  the  total  annual  grant  to 
the  Printing  House  was  limited  to  $125,- 
000.00,  an  amount  that  has  been  completely 
inadequate  for  the  past  several  years,  due 
to  rising  enrollments,  greatly  increased 
costs  of  production,  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding varying  types  of  materials,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  almost  our  entire 
catalog  of  grade  one  and  one-half  Braille 
textbooks  had  been  outmoded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  grade  two  Braille  at  the  primary 
level.  I  am  happy  to  announce,  therefore, 
that,  through  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  AAIB,  and  with  the  further  support 
and  aid  of  our  sister  organization  and  its 
membership,  our  basic  act  has  been  amend- 
ed as  of  May  12th  to  permit  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $260,000.00  each  year.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress 
requesting  a  supplementary  appropriation 
of  $90,000.00,  in  addition  to  the  previous 
$125,000.00,  for  the  1952-1953  fiscal  year. 
The  help  of  both  Associations  in  the  passage 
of  this  appropriation  bill  is  sincerely  re- 
quested. 

Menibei'ship  on  the  Board  of 
the  Foundation 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that 
in  June,  19  51,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  voted 
to  elect  to  its  membership  the  Presidents 
of  both  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Foundation  in  its 
action  to  help  further  cooperation  between 
itself  and  our  national  associations,  and  to 
state  how  pleasant  and  helpful  my  own 
personal  association  in  this  capacity  has 
been  during  the  past  year. 

In  closing,  may  I  extend  my  thanks  to  all 
of  you  who  have  made  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  for  the  past  two  years 
an  exhilarating  and  productive  term.  To 
you  superintendents  and  teachers  of  schools 
which  acted  as  hosts  to  regional  meetings, 
go  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  time  and 
energies  you  spent  in  making  these  work- 
shops  a   success;    to   the   members   of   the 
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Executive  Committee  who  helped  me  with 
your  guidance,  and  to  the  members  of  other 
committees  who  worked  with  enthusiasm 
and  effectiveness,  I  extend  my  sincere  com- 
pliments; to  the  staffs  of  agencies  outside 


the  immediate  field  of  education,  may  I 
say  your  cooperation  has  been  of  inestim- 
able help.  To  all  of  you,  my  sincere  thanks 
for  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  bien- 
nium. 


RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA 


HARRY  A.  PFINGST,  M.D.,  M.Sc.  (Med) 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Fashions  in  medicine  change  just  like 
they  do  in  everything  else.  We  are  all  aware 
that  methods  of  treatment  today  are  vastly 
different  than  they  were  years  ago.  We 
know  that  we  have  many  diagnostic  aids 
which  were  not  present  in  the  past.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  diseases  themselves 
have  been  altered  by  the  years. 

A  few  centuries  ago  mankind  was  a  vic- 
tim of  many  illnesses  which  do  not  greatly 
disturb  us  today  in  this  country.  These  dis- 
eases still  exist  today  and  are  still  very 
serious  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
this  country  are  very  rare.  I  refer  to  such 
infections  as  bubonic  plague,  small  pox, 
diphtheria,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  trachoma 
and  a  number  of  others.  These  diseases 
have  been  brought  under  control  by  modern 
methods  of  sanitation,  immunization  and 
medicine.  Antisepsis  and  anesthesia  have 
brought  surgical  control  to  many  diseases, 
and  injuries  which  would  have  proved  fatal 
a  century  or  so  ago.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
average  baby  could  expect  to  live  less  than 
three  decades.  Today  a  white  baby  girl  can 
expect  to  be  over  70  when  she  dies.  Other 
segments  of  the  population  will  live  only 
a  few  years  less.  This  means  that  an  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  population  is  reach- 
ing advanced  age.  Since  we  must  all  die  of 
something  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  dying  of  such  diseases  as  heart  failure, 
brain  hemorrhage,  nephritis  and  cancer, 
diseases  which  usually  affect  older  people. 

Sometimes  a  disease  is  altered  by  pro- 
longed contact  of  a  people  to  it.  Syphilis, 
for  instance,  today  is  quite  different  than 
it  was  when  it  was  first  introduced  to 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  our 


common  illnesses  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  and  which  we  consider  very  mild 
can  be  devastating  when  introduced  to  iso- 
lated people  for  the  first  time.  The  inci- 
dence of  some  sickness  is  greatly  changed 
by  the  habits,  living  and  working  conditions 
and  morals  of  people.  Another  factor  which 
changes  the  prevalence  of  some  disabilities 
is  the  treatment  of  the  underlying  path- 
ology. This  is  not  always  changed  for  the 
better.  An  example  of  this  is  diabetic  reti- 
nopathy. With  an  ophthalmoscope  we  are 
able  to  examine  and  make  a  diagnosis  of 
diabetes  in  most  patients  who  have  had 
diabetes  for  10  or  15  years.  People  that 
have  had  diabetes  only  a  short  time  seldom 
develop  this  condition.  Before  the  days  of 
insulin,  diabetics  seldom  lived  long  enough 
to  develop  the  damage  to  the  retina  we  see 
so  often  today.  So  we  see  the  solving  of  one 
problem,  that  of  keeping  diabetics  alive, 
has  brought  us  new  problems,  the  many 
ailments   which   these   patients  have. 

Another  example  of  this  is  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  Retrolental  fibroplasia  was  first 
named  by  Terry  in  19  42.  He  did  not  have 
a  very  clear  idea  what  the  condition  was 
and  apparently  felt  it  was  a  remnant  of  the 
embryonic  eye  known  as  "tunica  vasculoga 
lentis".  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  several 
years  that  it  was  known  that  this  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  embryonic  remnant.  Occas- 
sional cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  doubt- 
lessly have  occurred  for  many  years.  It  has 
only  been  in  the  past  few  years,  however, 
that  the  condition  became  prevalent  enough 
to  be  recognized. 

What   is    retrolental    fibroplasia?     What 
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causes  it?  Why  is  it  just  now  becoming 
so  common,  where  before  it  was  so  rare? 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  it  and  what  can 
we  do  to  treat  it? 

I  wish  I  could  answer  all  of  these  ques- 
tions with  certainty,  but  the  condition  is 
too  new.  A  year  ago  if  I  had  attempted  to 
make  this  talk  I  would  have  told  you  some- 
thing quite  different  than  I  will  tell  you 
today.  By  next  year  our  present  thoughts 
on  the  matter  may  be  equally  obsolete. 
There  are,  however,  some  facts  which  we 
know  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  To 
begin  with,  we  know  that  the  disease  is 
confined  almost  100  per  cent  to  babies  born 
prematurely.  Generally  it  occurs  only  in 
those  weighing  less  than  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  At  birth  the  eyes  of  these  infants 
are  normal.  It  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance when  the  baby  is  three  to  five  weeks 
old.  In  its  early  stages  the  condition  is 
sometimes  reversible.  It  may  tend  to  clear 
up  of  its  own  accord  or  it  may  be  improved 
by  changing' the  infant's  environment.  Once 
the  condition  has  become  well  established 
there  is  nothing  we  know  of  at  the  present 
time  that  will  alter  its  course. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  pathology  although  this  is 
one  of  the  things  we  know  fairly  well.  I 
will,  however,  list  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  may  be  present  as  an  end  result. 
They  are  terms  which  are  familiar  to  any- 
one having  a  large  contact  with  blind  peo- 
ple. In  the  beginning  we  can  merely  see 
some  dilated  blood  vessels.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  the  disease  at  this  stage  be- 
cause that  is  when  treatment  may  help. 
Later  on  the  vitreous  chamber,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
becomes  filled  with  fibrous  tissue.  The  reti- 
na usually  becomes  detached.  Cataract  may 
form  and  the  cornea  may  become  cloudy. 
At  first  the  eyes  are  quite  prominent,  later 
they  tend  to  shrink  back  into  the  sockets. 
The  end  result  is  usually  complete  blindness 
although  some  sight  may  be  retained  and 
there  may  be  a  slight  improvement  in  sight 
after  a  few  years. 

Very  few  problems  in  ophthalmology  are 
being  attacked  as  vigorously  as  this  one  is. 
Here  is  a  devastating  disease  of  major  pro- 
portions  suddenly   dumped    into   our   laps. 


The  field  is  wide  open.  Anyone  with  brains 
enough  to  conceive  a  theory  and  energy 
enough  to  do  some  research  can  go  in  on 
the  ground  floor.  A  few  years  ago  Owen  & 
Owen  after  studying  a  large  number  of  pre- 
matures decided  the  babies  were  assimulat- 
ing  vitamin  E  in  insuflScient  quantity.  They 
gave  them  vitamin  E  and  thought  for  a 
while  that  they  were  preventing  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  Later  studies  proved  they  were 
wrong  and  that  vitamin  E  apparently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  condition.  Then  Dr. 
Reese  and  others  used  A.C.T.H.  Others 
used  cortisone.  They  felt  for  a  time  that 
they  were  curing  some  of  the  early  cases. 
Subsequent  studies  showed  that  these  pow- 
erful drugs  probably  were  not  beneficial  and 
were  not  without  danger  to  the  babies'  life. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  rather  spotty. 
The  incident  seems  to  vary  with  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  may  even  vary 
markedly  with  different  hospitals  in  the 
same  city.  For  several  years  we  read  of 
large  numbers  of  cases  being  reported.  Here 
at  home  we  were  seeing  very  few  cases.  I 
felt  that  since  I  was  in  a  position  to  examine 
nearly  all  of  the  blind  children  in  Kentucky 
that  I  would  be  seeing  these  cases  if  any 
were  around.  Most  of  the  reports  seemed 
to  come  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  New  York.  Were  the  hos- 
pitals there  better  able  to  keep  these  very 
tiny  babies  alive  so  that  more  of  them  de- 
veloped the  disease?  Were  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists there  more  astute  in  diagnosing  and 
reporting  their  cases?  Or  was  some  other 
factors  involved?  I  think  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  this  drama  sheds  some  light  on 
this.  Apparently  it's  all  a  matter  of  oxygen. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Ophthalmology  are  three  articles 
dealing  with  this  subject.  They  all  point 
toward  oxygen,  but  apparently  two  of  them 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Dr. 
Szewczyk  of  East  St.  Louis  has  an  interest- 
ing paper  indicating  that  prematures  re- 
ceiving insufficient  oxygen  would  often  de- 
velop retrolental  fibroplasia.  Most  of  those 
who  had  begun  to  show  early  changes  were 
cured  by  adequate  administration  of  oxy- 
gen. In  this  study  Szewczyk  found  that  the 
nursery  was  laboring  under  a  mistaken  idea 
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about  how  much  oxygen  the  baby  was  get- 
ting. Many  factors  may  alter  the  oxygen 
concentration  in  an  incubator:  (1)  opening 
the  lids  to  change  or  feed  baby.  (2)  Faulty 
valves.  (3)  Tubing  accidentally  pinched 
off  or  pulled  loose.  (4)  Accidentally  opened 
vents.  (5)  Failure  to  renew  tanks  immedi- 
ately. (6)  Sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
They  found  that  incubators  supplied  from 
tanks  stored  outside  would  show  a  marked 
drop  in  oxygen  when  the  outside  tempera- 
ture fell  suddenly.  To  his  list  may  be  added 
other  factors,  such  as  the  position  in  which 
baby  sleeps,  respiratory  difficulty  and  so 
forth.  He  found  that  those  babies  who  were 
given  a  high  concentration  of  oxygen  were 
apt  to  develop  retrolental  fibroplasia  if  the 
oxygen  were  withdrawn  suddenly.  Instead 
they  have  to  be  weaned  back  to  a  normal 
atmospheric  concentration. 

The  second  article  by  Ingalls,  Tedeschi 
and  Helpern  has  to  do  with  a  condition 
called  "Open  eye".  "Open  eye"  is  a  disease 
found  in  mice  which  has  many  features 
similar  to  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Where 
pregnant  mice  are  given  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  their  offspring  developed  this 
condition. 

From  Melbourne,  Australia,  Hugh  Ryan 
reports  that  no  cases  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia were  found  at  Women's  Hospital 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  most  efficient 
oxygent  cot.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  the 


practice  of  the  nursing  staff  to  give  oxygen 
liberally  to  all  babies  even  when  apparently 
not  requiring  it.  Following  this  21  cases 
soon  developed.  It  was  then  decided  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  oxygen  to  those  babies  that 
were  actually  cyanosed.  Since  then  no  furr 
ther  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  has  oa- 
curred  although  there  have  been  many  very 
premature  and  very  small  babies  reared. 
He  concludes  that  high  concentrations  of 
oxygen  are  toxic. 

My  impression  of  all  this  is:  (1)  That 
prematures  should  not  be  placed  in  oxygen 
unless  necessary.  (2)  That  if  they  are  plac- 
ed in  oxygen  they  should  be  weaned  from 
it  gradually.  (3)  That  frequent  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  should  be  made  on  all  pre- 
matures. (4)  That  if  signs  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  do  develop  oxygen  should  be 
used  and  then  withdrawn  very  cautiously. 

Yesterday  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  was  the 
leading  cause  of  blindness  in  children.  To- 
day diseases  of  prenatal  origin  such  as  con- 
genital cataracts,  congenital  glaucoma, 
retinitis  pigmentosa  and  albinism  are  fill- 
ing our  schools  for  the  blind.  Tomorrow  it 
will  probably  be  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
Those  of  you  that  see  blind  children  only 
of  school  age  may  not  yet  have  been  intro- 
duced to  retrolental  fibroplasia.  You  will 
probably  meet  it  this  year  or  next.  Let  us 
hope  your  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  short 
one. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  first  opportunity 
in  my  own  professional  life  to  attend  and 
to  address  the  full  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
That  was  at  your  Philadelphia  Convention. 
Of  greater  significance  to  you  undoubtedly 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  appearance 
on  my  part  in  the  capacity  to  which  I  had 
shortly  before  that  been  appointed — Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind,  Inc.  I  recall,  whether  you  do 
or  not,  that  I  approached  that  first  report 
to  you  with  a  rather  keen  sense  of  my  new- 
ness to  all  those  factors  which  enter  into 
our  relationship. 

Now,  two  years  later,  I  again  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  the  Report 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Even  though  those  two  years  have  been 
exceedingly  fruitful  ones,  I  still  approach 
you  with  a  feeling  of  humility.  The  Foun- 
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dation,  because  of  Its  role  as  a  research  and 
informational  service  to  all  agencies,  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  interested  in  the 
problems  of  blindness,  has  many  complex 
directions  in  which  it  must  work.  I  realize 
that  a  report  to  a  group  of  this  kind  will  be 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spe- 
cialized field  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
audience  is  professionally  associated.  From 
my  point  of  view,  your  field  of  education 
for  the  young  blind  is  only  one  of  many 
interests,  and  I  hope  that  you — understand- 
ing my  administrative  capacity — will  keep 
in  mind  that  I  am  not  before  you  to  repre- 
sent myself  as  an  educator. 

Both  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  and 
as  a  basis  for  present  and  future  relation- 
ships with  this  specialized  group,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  today  rather  largely 
to  the  aspects  of  Foundation  service  which 
we  call  professional  in  our  administrative 
structure.  This  word  is  one  which  simply 
separates  our  research  and  consultative  ser- 
vice in  the  fields  of  education,  social  work, 
rehabilitation,  and  publications  from  the 
manufacturing  aspects  of  Foundation  ac- 
tivities, technical  research  and  develop- 
ment, public  relations,  sales  of  appliances, 
and  miscellaneous  services.  Most  of  you  are 
quite  aware  that  we  continue  to  supply, 
principally  through  the  United  States  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  recorded  literature  for 
the  blind,  that  we  develop  and  manufacture 
many  practical  aids  and  appliances,  and 
that  we  supply  or  arrange  for  many  other 
benefits  to  the  blind  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

I  should  like  first  to  briefiy  recite  the 
areas  of  our  professional  service  with  a  few 
comments  under  each  general  heading 
which  will  bring  you  up  to  date  or  will 
predict  our  future  plans.  After  that,  I  wish 
to  close  with  a  few  comments  directed  to 
:  the  questions  of  philosophy  and  policy 
which  the  Foundation  follows,  and  a  com- 
ment or  two  about  our  relationships  with 
you  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  the  past  year  the  professional  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
been  increased  to  include  a  Consultant  in 
Education  in  the  preschool  area  and  a  Di- 
rector of  Research  Planning.  There  are  still 
three    vacancies  —  Consultant    in    Home 


Teaching,  Consultant  in  Vocational  Rehabi- 
litation and  Consultant  in  Community 
Planning. 

The  work  of  the  professional  staff  has 
increased  considerably  due  to  new  areas 
covered  by  increase  in  staff  with  its  conse- 
quent increase  in  demands  from  the  field. 
It  is  still  our  policy  to  determine  the  type 
and  extent  of  our  services  in  conjunction 
with  those  offered  by  governmental  agen- 
cies in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and 
overlapping  and  yet  give  the  supplementary 
service  necessary  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

There  are  several  distinct  areas  in  which 
the  Foundation  functions  on  a  national 
level  in  its  professional  area  of  work.  I 
shall  touch  upon  them  briefly  in  this  report. 

a.  Helen  Keller:  With  the  positive,  per- 
sonal aid  as  well  as  the  name  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  Foundation  continues 
the  inspirational  and  promotional  type 
of  activity  both  in  the  United  States  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  While 
Miss  Keller  has  many  convictions  and 
much  experience  in  the  professional 
phases  of  service  to  the  blind,  one  might 
say  that  the  primary  definition  of  her 
work  with  the  Foundation  is  that  of  a 
behind-the-scenes  chief  of  our  public 
education  and  public  relations  activities. 
These  public  education  and  public  rela- 
tions efforts  many  times  are  very  subtle 
— so  much  so  that  the  name  of  the  Foun- 
dation itself  never  appears.  We  expect 
during  the  coming  year  to  greatly  ex- 
pand our  public  relations  department.  As 
we  expand,  it  is  our  policy  and  intention 
as  in  our  professional  area,  to  make  this 
activity  of  benefit  to  local  agencies  and 
institutions  rather  than  exclusively  to  the 
Foundation. 

b.  National  and  International  Conferences: 
The  Foundation  considers  it  to  be  one  of 
its  functions  to  call  national  conferences 
whenever  there  seems  to  be  a  need  to  do 
so.  Such  conferences  in  the  past  include 
the  one  on  the  preschool  blind  child  and, 
in  cooperation  with  OVR,  the  one  on 
adjustment  centers.  This  coming  year  we 
plan  to  hold  a  national  conference  on  the 
education  of  the  young  Negro  blind,  in- 
viting those  educators  who  have  cooper- 
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ated  with  us  so  helpfully  these  past 
months  in  our  confidential  study  of  this 
area  of  work.  The  Foundation  has  also 
been  active,  financially,  in  the  promotion 
of  the  coming  International  Conference 
on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth  to  be 
held  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  this  sum- 
mer. 

c.  Consultant  Services:  Our  professional 
staff  continues  to  give  consultant  service 
to  the  various  programs  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  nation  in  response  to  of- 
ficial requests  from  those  in  charge  at 
the  local  level.  Our  field  consultant  ser- 
vice has  increased  at  least  25  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  most  of  our  con- 
sultants are  fairly  heavily  scheduled 
throughout  the  balance  of  this  year.  It 
continues  to  be  our  policy  to  respond  to 
requests  for  state- wide  consultant  or  sur- 
vey service  only  if  the  invitation  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  concurrence  of  all 
agencies  involved  and  if  the  invitation 
comes  from  an  official  body  that  can 
speak  for  this  concurrence.  Since  the 
Foundation  staff  is  small  in  numbers,  we 
have  found  it  wise  and  exceedingly  help- 
ful  to  secure  the  services   of  part-time 

.  consultants,  especially  in  surveys  or 
studies  in  which  a  team  approach  is  de- 
sirable. 

d.  Publication  Services:  In  addition  to  the 
publication  of  its  regular  periodicals — 
The  Outlook,  Braille  Book  Review,  Talk- 
ing Book  Topics,  and  Touch-and-Go — the 
Foundation  has  initiated  AFB  Publica- 
tions, which  produces  pertinent  pam- 
phlets, monographs,  group  reports,  sug- 
gestion booklets,  etc.  Copies  of  each  of 
these  AFB  Publications  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  the  heads  of  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  blind  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  material.  Extra  copies  are  avail- 
able at  cost  and  individuals  may  sub- 
scribe to  the  AFB  Publications  series  up- 
on the  payment  of  a  $3.00  annual  fee. 

Another  area  covered  in  our  publication 
service  is  that  of  evaluating  pertinent  ma- 
terial that  appears  in  other  magazines  and, 
if  desirable  for  circulation  as  reprints,  the 
Foundation  secures  the  necessary  permis- 
sion and  proceeds  with  making  such  re- 
prints available  for  distribution  to  our  field. 


The  Foundation  also  continues  to  encourage 
its  staff  members  to  publish  articles  in 
journals  or  magazines  other  than  our  own 
in  order  to  share  this  kind  of  thinking  with 
other  fields  of  work.  This  year  the  Founda- 
tion presents  a  new  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  is  continuing  its 
work  on  the  second  edition  of  "Books  About 
the  Blind"  which  should  be  ready  for  sale 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

e.  Research:  The  position  of  Director  of 
Research  Planning  was  filled  in  January 
of  1952  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  implementation  of  our  fel- 
lowship program  and  of  our  consultation 
service  to  universities  and  colleges.  Four 
$1,500  fellowships  have  been  granted 
and  five  more  will  be  granted  during  the 
fiscal  year  1952-5  3.  We  expect  the  work 
of  these  Fellows  to  add  considerably  to 
the  body  of  scientific  data  available  to 
our  field.  In  connection  with  its  research 
program,  the  Foundation  has  launched 
an  intensive  cost-of-living  study  in  the 
state  of  Kansas.  This  study  is  proceeding 
under  the  direction  of  our  Research 
Planning  Department  and  with  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  Kansas.  We  expect  to  publish 
the  results  early  in  19  53. 

f.  Library  Service:  Our  special  reference 
library  of  ovQr  8,000  inkprint  items  con- 
tinues to  lend  its  material  to  those  de- 
siring it.  The  Readers'  Advisory  Service 
is  available  through  correspondence  or 
through  personal  visits  to  our  library. 
Annotated  reading  lists  are  sent  upon 
request  and,  with  the  new  edition  of 
"Books  About  the  Blind,"  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  enrich  this  service  through  the 
addition  of  several  thousand  new  items 
treating  of  the  blind  and  work  for  the 
blind. 

g.  Professional      Training      Courses:      The 

Foundation  continues  to  develop  its  pro- 
gram of  professional  training  courses 
on  a  regional  planning  basis.  Such  train- 
ing courses  are  given  for  workers  or 
teachers  in  the  areas  of  the  preschool 
child,  the  deaf-blind  child,  industrial 
work    with    the    deaf-blind,    and    home 
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teaching.  Courses  in  each  are  not  given 
each  year.  This  summer  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  cooperating 
with  San  Francisco  Teachers  College  in 
an  intensive  Institute  for  teachers  of  the 
school-age  blind  child.  In  November  of 
this  year  the  Foundation  is  sponsoring 
its  first  intensive  training  course  for 
teachers  of  the  preschool  blind  child,  the 
enrollment  in  which  will  be  limited  in 
number  and  also  limited  to  those  whose 
basic  professional  training  is  that  of 
child  care  and  development.  Plans  are 
already  underway  for  a  summer  school 
session  in  1953  at  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege and  at  the  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial State  Teachers  College  in  Tennes- 
see. We  are  already  receiving  applica- 
tions from  other  universities  and  colleges 
for  similar  courses  in  19  54  and  1955. 

This  year,  at  our  request,  the  president 
of  the  AAIB  appointed  a  national  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind  to  interest  themselves  espe- 
cially in  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children.  The  Foundation's  Consultant  in 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  has  brought 
to  this  meetingg  comprehensive  statistics 
on  deaf-blind  children  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Foundation  is  looking  for- 
ward to  suggestions  for  procedure  in  this 
important  area  from  the  superintendents 
who  are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
educating  deaf-blind  children  in  their  re- 
spective section  of  the  country.  We  feel 
that  regional  planning  is  necessary  and 
we  are  anxious  to  interpret  our  function 
in  the  light  of  suggestions  from  the 
various  superintendents, 

h.  Referral  Services:  Daily  the  Foundation 
receives  numerous  inquiries  from  blind 
individuals  throughout  the  nation  re- 
questing information  about  services 
available  to  them.  We  consider  it  one  of 
our  most  important  functions  to  make 
proper  and  thorough  referral  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  agencies  since  it  is  the 
staff  of  local  agencies  that  can  learn  to 
know  the  individual  and  his  needs  and 
administer  to  them.  While  not  much 
space  in  this  report  is  devoted  to  this 
function  of  the  Foundation,  it  is  one  of 
our  most  important  ones  and  one  which 


we  ask  our  staff  to  carry  out  promptly 
and  thoroughly. 

i.  Consultant  Service  to  Other  National 
Agencies:  As  a  national  agency,  we  are 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  render 
consultant  service  to  other  national 
groups.  Currently,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  serving  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  recently  created  Institute 
on  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. An  Assistant  Director  continues  to 
serve  as  Consultant  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  United 
States  Veterans  Administration  in  affairs 
of  the  blinded  veteran.  One  of  our  con- 
sultants in  Education  has  been  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  chair  the  very  important 
Committee  dealing  with  the  qualifications 
and  training  of  teachers  of  the  young 
blind.  Two  of  our  administrative  staff 
serve  as  advisors  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. We  are  active  at  conferences  such  as 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work; 
the  International  Conference  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Conference,  the  World  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and,  of  course,  the  AAWB  and 
the  AAIB.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  will  have  its  own  exhibit  at 
the  important  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
laryngology. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  more  or 
less  capsularized  version  of  services  that 
keep  our  small  staff  exceedingly  busy. 
We  welcome  suggestions  from  the  field 
and  want  you  to  know  that  our  future 
planning,  especially  in  the  area  of  pro- 
fessional training  courses,  will  be  shaped 
by  your  expressed  needs. 
*  *  * 

And  now  to  proceed  to  matters  of  phi- 
losophy and  policy.  I  think  the  best  way 
for  me  to  launch  this  phase  of  my  report 
is  to  introduce  in  narrative  form  a  recital 
of  a  recent  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  with  one  superintendent 
of  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  I  use 
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the  correspondence  and  the  incident  with- 
out any  intention  of  making  this  subject 
a  controversial  issue  between  individuals, 
but  rather  because  it  so  succinctly  and  so 
currently  illustrates  the  problems  which 
still  remain  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  basis 
for  mutual  cooperation. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  one  of  our 
departments  issued  a  questionnaire  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  certain  information  about 
student  enrollment  in  connection  with  a 
survey  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  in  which  a  committee  of  this  As- 
sociation is  participating.  One  large  resi- 
dential school  superintendent  answered  on 
May  13  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest for  information.  When  this  com- 
munication was  referred  to  my  desk,  I  im- 
mediately saw  in  it  a  very  tangible  break 
in  the  hoped-for  cooperative  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind  between  our  national  research  and 
informational  agency  and  the  institutions 
which  actually  do  the  job  of  educating 
these  young  people.  I  suppose  too  that 
there  was  an  element  of  loyalty  to  the 
Foundation  in  my  emotional  reaction, 
since  the  refusal  was  based  upon  the  im- 
plication that  the  Foundation  was  moti- 
vated in  its  informational  search  by  objec- 
tives which  are  counter  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  and  to  quote  from  the 
letter — "This  decision  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  the  attitude  of  national 
organizations,  which  have  consistently 
taken  the  position  against  residential 
schools.  They  have  used  such  information 
for  what  we  helieve  to  be  unprofessional 
purposes." 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  Director  to  seek 
a  clarification  of  the  action  and  the  state- 
ment, since  it  could  be  construed  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  professional  standing  of 
Foundation  staff  members.  The  superin- 
tendent in  question  complied  with  my  re- 
quest for  clarification,  although  as  of  this 
date,  we  have  not  yet  attempted  to  re-open 
the  specific  question  of  whether  we  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  cooperation  from  that 
institution.  (I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
breakdown  of  good  will  and  cooperation 
can  and  will  be  satisfactorily  solved.)    The 


reply  I  received  is  so  excellently  phrased 
that  I  cannot  improve  upon  it  by  para- 
phrasing and  wish  to  quote  the  letter  in  its 
entirety. 

Dear  Mr.  Barnett: 

"The  quotation  that  follows  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  public  announcement  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

'The  residential  schools  are  attempting 
to  justify  their  appropriations  by  in- 
creasing their  enrollments  with  par- 
tially sighted  students  and  furnishing 
inadequate  sight  conservation  pro- 
grams for  them.' 

"This  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  irre- 
sponsible, unprofessional  and  deleterious 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  This,  together 
with  other  statements,  which  are  matters 
of  public  record  to  be  found  in  speeches, 
advice  to  Federal  and  State  Councils  and 
Legislatures,  published  interviews,  pub- 
lished literature  and  stenographic  reports 
assailing  and  undermining  the  very  ex- 
istence of  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
have  helped  shape  the  opinion  and  de- 
cision referred  to  in  my  letter  of  May  13. 
The  statement  herein  quoted  although,  in 
my  opinion,  reflects  the  traditional  attitude 
pnd  philosophy  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  it  is  not  attributed,  even 
by  implication,  to  any  member  of  your 
organization. 

"It  should  be  apparent  that,  at  long  last, 
the  administrators  of  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  have  become  aroused  and  are 
forming  a  common  front  to  answer  the 
organized  propaganda  and  attacks  against 
their  schools  and  their  philosophy  of  the 
education  of  the  blind." 

I  might  say  that  since  the  writer  of  this 
letter  cannot  attribute  the  statement  to  any 
one  staff  member  at  the  Foundation,  one 
must  presume  that  this  reflects  a  form  of 
guilt  by  association,  with  the  association 
a  pure  figment  of  imagination  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  in  that  he  cannot  connect 
the  Foundation,  even  by  implication,  with 
the  statement  of  any  endorsement  of  it.  I 
fully  realize,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
tended  for  many  years  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  as  it  has  with  many  other 
organizations.  It  is  possible  that  this  tra- 
ditional cooperation  leads  to  this  associa- 
tion of  the  above  statement  with  Foun- 
dation policy.  I  think  we  may  as  well 
frankly  state  that  the  National  Society  is 
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the  agency  which  has  made  such  state- 
ments about  the  education  of  partially 
sighted  children  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind.  I  am  not  one  to  beat  about  the 
bush  in  these  matters.  I  am  also  not  pass- 
ing judgment  on  whether  the  National  So- 
ciety is  right  or  wrong  in  whatever  state- 
ments it  wishes -to  issue.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  unless  the  name 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
appears  in  connection  with  such  statements 
or  any  other  statement  under  the  sun, 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  we  automatically  subscribe  to  state- 
ments issued  by  other  agencies. 

Since  the  subject  is  before  us  as  a  result 
of  this  letter,  however,  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Foundation  with  regard 
to  this  controversy  on  the  education  of  the 
partially  sighted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  would 
never  use  such  language  as  that  which  ac- 
cuses residential  schools  of  "justifying 
their  budgets"  through  artificial  inflation 
of  their  student  enrollment.  No  one  at  the 
Foundation  has  ever  felt  that  any  of  you, 
if  you  are  running  a  truly  educational  in- 
stitution, need  justify  your  budgets  beyond 
the  normal  justification  which  any  ad- 
ministrator must  have  for  his  expenditures. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  studied  the 
educational  problem  which  exists  in  most 
of  our  communities  for  many  years,  and  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  any  resi- 
dential school  is  under  pressure  to  enroll 
students  who  quite  frequently  have  high 
degrees  of  vision.  There  are  economic  and 
social  factors  which  contribute  to  this 
tendency  which  are  far  beyond  the  control 
of  the  school  superintendent.  If  the  superin- 
tendent has  children  with  vision  in  his 
school,  then  we  quite  agree  that  he  must 
provide  for  them  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  eye  comfort  through  properly 
equipped  classrooms.  Rather  than  being 
critical  of  statistics  which  show  large  per- 
centages of  children  with  vision  in  your 
schools,  Ave  are  disposed  to  be  sympathetic 
with  the  problem  which  this  causes  for  you. 
You  must  remember  that  the  Foundation 
is  interested  in  the  blind  child.  We  know 
that  children  with  seriously  defective  vision 
also  must  be  educated,  and  as  individuals 


they  deserve  the  same  break  as  any  other 
child,  blind  or  sighted.  But  the  Foundation 
wants  to  be  sure  that  the  totally  blind 
child's  school  is  geared  to  his  needs  and 
not  to  those  of  children  who  can  see.  In 
other  words,  the  only  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  would  tend  to  agree  with  the  ad- 
vocacy of  public  school  classes  which  would 
be  adequate  to  receive  all  partially  sighted 
children,  is  found  in  our  fear  that  a  school's 
educational,  recreational,  athletic  and  so- 
cial activities  will  be  too  greatly  tailored 
for  children  who  can  see  and  as  a  result  the 
blind  child  is  at  the  same  disadvantage 
that  he  would  have  encountered  had  he 
been  placed  in  a  normal  public  school  with- 
out special  aid.  If  anyone  among  you  is 
permitting  this  to  happen,  then  I  say  to 
you  that  you  are  not  a  true  educator  of 
the  blind.  If  you  are  becoming  too  absorbed 
as  an  administrator  with  business  and  fiscal 
policies,  and  are  permitting  your  principals 
and  matrons  to  adjust  their  treatment  of 
students  to  a  reliance  upon  residual  vision, 
then  I  beseech  you  to  re-examine  your  in- 
structional and  custodial  attitudes. 

If  I  had  time  to  develop  this  thought 
completely,  I  would  enjoy  doing  so.  I  have 
time  only  to  summarize — the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  not  charged 
residential  schools  with  overtly  inflating 
student  enrollments  by  recruitment  of  par- 
tially sighted  students.  We  still  believe 
flrmly  in  the  desire  of  your  schools  to  edu- 
cate the  blind  and  have  faith  in  your  hope 
that  the  blind  are  getting  the  best  training 
which  can  be  afforded  by  your  local  com- 
munity. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  also  brings 
out  again  the  question  of  attitude  in  gen- 
eral toward  residential  schools.  I  know 
that  over  the  years  one  might  have  found, 
by  looking  for  it,  plenty  of  instances  which 
tend  to  prove  the  statement  that  we  "have 
consistently  taken  the  position  against  resi- 
dential schools."  This  must  be  true,  or  else 
another  statement  in  the  letter  would  not 
be — "It  should  be  apparent  that,  at  long 
last,  the  administrators  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  have  become  aroused 
and  are  forming  a  common  front  to  answer 
the     organized     propaganda     and     attacks 
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against  their  school  and  their  philosophy 
of  the  education  of  the  blind."  With  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Foundation,  I  can 
only  say — and  I  wish  to  speak  only  of 
policy  statements  since  my  own  administra- 
tion began — that  our  utterances  on  this 
subject  state  our  policy  as  one  which  is 
interested  in  securing  the  best  educational 
opportunity  for  the  individual  child  which 
is  available  to  him  in  his  community.  We 
have  never  said  that  there  is  not  a  need  for 
good  residential  schools,  and  we  have  never 
said  that  all  blind  children  can  or  should 
be  provided  for  in  public  school  classes.  We 
have  certain  convictions  about  the  advan- 
tages of  both  types  of  instruction  and  we 
have  certain  convictions  about  the  evils  of 
both  kinds  of  instruction.  Fundamentally, 
we  dislike  the  segregation  of  the  blind  at 
any  level  or  for  any  purpose.  We  admit, 
however,  that  separate  and  specialized  in- 
stitutions can,  in  some  instances,  provide 
better  service  not  only  to  the  young  blind 
but  also  the  adult  blind.  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  bring  about  such  plus-factors 
present  in  these  segregating  institutions 
that  the  inherent  weakness  of  segregation 
itself  can  be  offset  by  a  greater  abundance 
of  advantages  than  would  be  available  to 
to  the  individual  elsewhere.  If  your  school, 
therefore,  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  over- 
coming the  evils  of  segregation  by  giving 


the  child  the  finest  possible  opportunity  to 
develop  mentally  and  socially,  then  by  all 
means  I  think  your  children  would  be  bet- 
ter off  finding  mental  and  personality 
growth  through  the  "hard  knocks"  of  a 
public  school  existence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  child  has  been  placed  in  a  public 
school  with  only  "hard  knocks"  and  no 
special  aid,  then  I  would  hope  that  there  is 
a  progressive  residential  school  in  his 
neighborhood  to  which  he  could  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  not  following 
a  consistent  pattern  of  antagonism  to  resi- 
dential schools.  We  are,  instead,  trying  to 
lend  the  present  and  potential  facilities  of 
our  research  organization  to  you  to  assist 
you  in  improving  your  facilities  and  tech- 
niques. How  successful  we  will  be  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  to  which  you  trust 
us  and  the  degree  to  which  you  help  us.  If 
the  residential  schools  are  forming  a  "com- 
mon front"  then  I  congratulate  you  for 
doing  so.  I  regret  that  at  least  one  super- 
intendent has  implied  that  this  common 
front  is  against  us.  We  sincerely  would  like 
to  be  one  of  the  allies.  To  be  an  ally  would 
be  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege,  especi- 
ally if  your  common  front  is  in  the  interests 
of  better  education  for  blind  children  in 
your  respective  states. 
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A  new  concept  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  mushroomed  into  being  when  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  sponsored  the  exodus  to 
Overbrook  from  the  crowded  Race  Street 
site  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  This  con- 
cept started  a  trend  which  has  continued 
unto  this  day:  a  concept  which  conceives 
of  the  visually  handicapped  as  needing,  as 
much  as  those  with  sight,  spacious  and 
beautiful  surroundings  with  a  sympathetic 
and  congenial  atmosphere.  Plenty  of  play- 
ground space  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  play 
and  good  muscular  coordination,  adequate 


gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  bowling  al- 
leys, auditorium  for  pageants  and  plays,  as 
well  as  music — all  these  make  possible  a 
broad  educational  program  undreamed  of 
in  the  not  too  distant  past. 

The  modern  period  in  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  is  marked  by  (1)  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  testing  and  meas- 
uring program,  (2)  a  more  critical  attitude, 
(3)  the  recognition  of  individual  differ- 
ences, (4)  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
social,  educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing, (5)  the  development  of  leisure  time 
and    socializing    activities,     (6)     increased 
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emphasis  on  health  and  physical  education, 
(7)  increased  emphasis  on  medical  eye  care 
and  the  prevention  if  blindness,  and  (8) 
the  adaption  of  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  blind. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  the  socialization 
of  the  educative  process,  basing  the  teach- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  best  ex- 
perimental evidence,  with  the  dynamic  in- 
terest centered  on  contemporary  life.  Edu- 
cators are,  more  and  more,  attempting  to 
socialize  education  and  justify  their  prac- 
tices by  scientific  procedures. 

Obviously,  all  the  schools  have  not 
adopted  the  same  philosophy  or  the  same 
procedures.  In  many  ways  this  is,  of  course, 
good.  A  number  seem  to  follow  the  familiar 
pattern  of  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  but 
many  have  metamorphosed  during  the  past 
two  decades  to  such  an  extent  that  one  who 
returned  for  a  visit  after  an  extended  ab- 
sence would  scarcely  recognize  the  old 
school. 

A  new  type  of  democratic  living  has  been 
established  with  socializing  activities  and 
opportunities  for  community  contacts  which 
would  have  been  thought,  just  short  years 
ago,  impractical,  impossible  and  incon- 
venient. 

I  have  in  mind  one  school  where  the 
socializing  process  has  been  so  well  inte- 
grated with  life  in  the  local  community 
that  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  from  the 
school  for  the  blind  were  invited  to  attend 
the  Junior-Senior  Banquet  and  Prom  at  the 
local  high  school.  They  exchanged  dances 
with  their  many  seeing  friends  and  had  a 
wonderful  time.  This  came  about  even 
though  the  blind  boys  and  girls  did  not 
attend  the  town  high  school.  You  see,  it 
can  be  done.  It  is  not  necessarily  imprac- 
tical, impossible  and  inconvenient! 

There  are  those  who  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  need  for  changes,  but  are  unpre- 
pared to  face  it  in  terms  of  positive  action. 
When  we  start  to  revise  with  the  needs  of 
blind  youth  as  our  point  of  departure,  we 
seemingly  get  hopelessly  confused.  Our 
habits,  patterns  and  mores,  strongly  an- 
chored to  the  past,  stand  in  our  way.  Only 
by  removing  the  emotional  and  mental 
blocks  which  hold  us  in  thrall  can  we  do 
a  satisfactory   job.   We  have  to   upset  the 


routines  which  seem  so  necessary  and  which 
have  become  so  dear  to  us.  We  know  that 
we  have  to  have  schedules  and  the  idea  of 
making  them  flexible  seems  to  be  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

The  school  that  merely  imparts  informa- 
tion and  develops  skills  is  preparing  an 
excellent  working  machine,  but  is  not  cre- 
ating ethical  purpose.  Knowledge  of  history 
does  not  create  a  desire  for  human  justice. 
Knowledge  of  economic  laws  does  not  cre- 
ate a  desire  to  use  these  laws  for  the  great- 
est good.  The  only  way  such  motives  can  be 
created  is  by  attaching  satisfaction  to  ac- 
ceptable choices. 

The  blind  child  must  be  given  approba- 
tion for  making  genuinely  democratic 
choices  before  he  faces  them  in  actual  life 
situations.  His  social  interests  must  be 
made  satisfying  if  they  are  to  become  strong 
and  compelling.  Only  when  satisfaction  is 
purposely  associated  with  socially  helpful 
conduct  may  we  be  assured  of  the  creation 
of  good  social  motives.  Our  sense  of  values 
furnishes  the  drives  for  human  conduct; 
our  intellects  give  direction  to  that  con- 
duct. Lacking  intelligence,  we  blunder  in 
our  procedures.  Lacking  motive,  we  are 
indifferent  to  our  needs  and  obligations. 

The  minds  of  our  educators  must  accept 
the  realism  of  the  unity  of  the  educative 
process  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding educational  experiences  at  all  levels 
which  will  help  the  students  achieve 
eventual  occupational  competence  and  the 
type  of  citizenship  qualities  that  will  help 
them  grow  in  moral  fiber. 

The  most  devastating  criticism  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  is  that  we  do  not 
teach  our  blind  youth  to  understand,  work, 
and  live  with  seeing  people.  Of  course,  the 
children  in  schools  for  the  seeing  are  faced 
with  the  similar  problem  of  understanding 
each  other,  and  we  must  admit  that  they, 
too,  have  not  found  the  answer.  The  hard, 
cold  fact  is  society  is  in  conflict.  We  see  a 
now  hot  and  now  cold  war  between  East 
and  West,  between  employer  and  employee, 
between  majority  and  minority,  between 
my  neighbor  and  yours. 

We  see  the  outcome  of  the  lack  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  between 
human  beings.  When  we  do  not  understand. 
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we  fear,  then  dislike,  then  hate.  Our  human 
understanding  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
technology.  We  are  far  superior  at  learning 
how  to  destroy  each  other,  than  we  are  at 
discovering  how  to  understand  and  like 
each   other. 

Our  schools  are  obligated  to  recognize 
that  building  human  understanding  is  a 
must.  Only  so  can  we  graduate  students 
who  can  face  the  world  with  a  realistic 
attitude  and  genuine  self-confidence. 

Certainly  an  expanding  concept  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  a  democracy  in- 
cludes a  high  school  education,  not  for  the 
privileged  few  alone,  but  for  the  intel- 
lectually mediocre  as  well.  Not  too  long 
ago,  only  those  pupils  with  the  mental 
capacity  to  meet  certain  so-called  "stand- 
ards" survived.  Rough  as  it  was  on  the 
others,  this  program  did  help  young  blind 
people  of  intelligence  to  learn  the  best  of 
our  past. 

Equalizing  educational  opportunities 
has,  too  often,  meant  a  leveling  process  in 
which  the  dull  child  is  brought  up  to  medi- 
ocrity and  the  bright  child  is  brought  down 
to  mediocrity.  God  forbid  that  we  allow 
such  a  condition  to  exist!  Some  educators, 
in  their  concern  that  no  child  experience 
failure  or  be  stigmatized  by,  or  even  made 
fully  aware  of,  the  limitations  of  his  native 
ability,  have  created  an  unrealistic  and  un- 
American  dream  world  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind.  In  doing  so  they  have  denied  the 
blind  children  in  their  care  the  fundamental 
right  to  competition  and  have  dulled  their 
initiative  and  enterprise.  These  traits  must 
be  cultivated  if  they  are  to  help  preserve 
the  American  way. 

"Those  who  have  worked  through  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  educational  change 
have  noted  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  fad  after 
another,  one  plan  after  another,  integra- 
tion followed  by  disintegration,  fusion  by 
confusion."^  Straw  men  have  been  erected 
and  demolished,  and  unsound  theses  ex- 
pounded with  paths  of  righteousness  plain- 
ly marked.  All  this  is  a  result  of  misplaced 
enthusiasm  and  over  emphasis.  In  our 
schools  we  must  constantly  strive  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  perspective  wherein  we  are 


not  buried  under  a  mountain  of  education- 
al fads  and  fallacies. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  education 
today  is  passing  through  a  period  of  transi- 
tion. Many  educators  of  the  blind  are  re- 
examining ideas  and  theories  which  have 
held  sway  over  pedagogical  thought  for 
years.  New  procedures  are  being  tried  out. 
Experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  a  num- 
ber of  schools  to  determine  the  validity  of 
this  or  that  practice.  Surely  this  is  a  good 
omen.  In  an  age  characterized  by  acceler- 
ated change,  our  schools  cannot  afford  to 
remain  static.  We  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  times. 

One  serious  problem  in  teaching  the 
blind  is  the  ever  present  tendency  to  build 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  through  vicarious 
experience.  Too  often  he  is  taught  the 
meaning  of  words  through  the  teacher's 
visual  concepts,  which  are  obviously  beyond 
his  realm  of  experience.  Of  course,  if  the 
blind  are  to  live  in  a  seeing  world,  the 
l)lind  child  will  need  to  know  something  of 
the  concepts  seeing  people  have  of  various 
phenomena,  but  this  should  be  secondary 
in  the  formulation  of  concepts  based  upon 
the  actual  experiential  impressions  avail- 
able to  the  blind. 

Cutsforth  stated  this  problem  nearly  20 
years  ago: 

A  predisposition  toward  the  unwarranted 
use  of  meaningless  visual  terminology  de- 
monstrates a  strong  tendency  toward  un- 
reality in  which  valid  relationships  are 
utterly  disregarded.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  nothing  but  incoherent  and  loose 
thinking  is  possible.  Intellectually  the  child 
is  organized  without  reference  to  himself 
or  his  own  experimental  world.  The  seeing 
world  with  its  visual  concepts  and  values 
becomes  the  flimsy  gossamer  web  out  of 
which  his  intellectual  fabric  must  be  wov- 
en.' 

The  years  pass,  and  too  many  seeing 
teachers  commit  the  same  error  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

One  phase  which  has  shown  a  definite 
forward  trend  is  the  testing  program.  His- 
torically, the  program  received  its  impetus 
from  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes.  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt  and  Dr.  E,  E.  Allen,  he  began 
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his  work  in  the  field  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped in  1916.  From  these  early  begin- 
nings have  come,  a  not  adequate,  but  much 
improved  testing  program.  Two  seemingly 
valid  mental  tests  are  available:  the  Inter- 
im Hayes-Binet,  and  the  Wechsler-Bellevue. 
Some  work  has  been  done  with  tests  for 
children  of  preschool  age,  although  at  this 
juncture,  the  tests  are  not  yet  standardized. 

Numerous  tests  of  scholastic  achievement 
have  been  adapted.  Among  others,  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  the  Sones, 
Harry  High  School  Achievement  test,  and 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  have  proved 
valuable. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  considerable 
interest  in  the  development  of  tests  of 
motor  skill.  Such  tests  have  a  place  in 
pupil  guidance,  provided  the  results  are 
used  for  monitory  purposes,  rather  than 
for  positive  prediction. 

At  least  two  interest  inventories  have 
been  successfully  adapted  and  a  number  of 
schools  have  utilized  them  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  selecting  vocations  in  which  they  have  a 
genuine  rather  than  a  superficial  interest. 

Several  personality  tests  have  been  ex- 
perimented with,  but  to  my  mind,  these  so- 
called  tests  of  personality  have  been  dis- 
appointing. I  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a  personality  test  giving  a  reliable  Person- 
ality Quotient  similar  to  the  Intelligence 
Quotient. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  guidance,  educational  and 
social  as  well  as  vocational.  A  surprising 
number  of  schools  have  well-organized 
guidance  programs.  These  programs  vary, 
it  is  true,  with  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
availability  of  funds,  and  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  the  administration. 

Courses  in  job  information  are  being,  off- 
ered by  an  increasing  number  of  schools. 
These  courses,  along  with  other  guidance 
procedures,  are  of  marked  value  in  helping 
pupils  make  practical  vocational  choices. 

Today,  students  are  viewed  as  whole  hu- 
man beings,  with  physical  and  social  needs 
as  well  as  intellectual.  The  guidance  and 
testing  programs  assist  the  student  in 
building  a  satisfactory  plan  of  study  from 
an  enlarged  offering  including  homemak- 
ing,    vocational    training,    vocational    agri- 


culture, commerce,  music,  art,  contempor- 
ary problems,  home  and  family  life,  health 
and  consumer  education. 

We  can  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  toward  establishing 
closer  cooperation  with  the  adult  agencies 
and  utilizing  the  guidance  techniques  and 
personnel  available  through  these  agencies. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  trend  toward  whole- 
hearted cooperation  with  the  adult  agencies 
and  a  desire  to  learn  from  them  wherein 
the  graduates  fail  and  how  they  can  modify 
their  programs  and  procedures  to  enable 
them  to  turn  out  better  trained  and  better 
adjusted  candidates  for  job  placement. 
Many  see  the  need  for  constant  reappraisal 
of  their  programs  through  surveys  and  fol- 
low-up studies  of  graduates. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent 
vocational  training  plan  which  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Cummings  has  developed  in  Delaware. 
Under  this  plan  carefully  selected  visually 
handicapped  adults  have  received  their 
practical  shop  training  in  a  vocational 
school  for  the  seeing.  The  success  of  this 
plan  has  caused  it  to  find  favor  in  other 
states. 

Some  schools  start  a  comprehensive 
cumulative  record  for  each  child  when  he 
enters  school  and  follow  him  throughout 
his  school  career  and  beyond  that  to  college 
and  into  the  world  of  work. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  is  the 
astounding  revolution  in  the  approach  to 
the  social  phase  of  the  educational  process. 
Planned  recreational  programs,  coeduca- 
tional activities,  active  participation  in 
community  affairs,  planned  summer  activi- 
ties of  work  or  recreation,  attention  to  pre- 
ventive mental  hygiene,  closer  contact  with, 
and  mutual  understanding  between  staff 
members  and  parents;  all  these  present 
opportunities  for  individual  growth  which 
can  scarcely  be  evaluated. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  move  slowly,  but 
progressive  schools  for  the  blind  are  not 
standing  still.  Consider  the  rather  recent 
development  of  courses  in  orientation  and 
travel  techniques,  corrective  work  for  pos- 
ture defects  and  the  improvement  of  body 
mechanics.  Consider  the  fine  work  being 
done  ill  wrestling,  track,  swimming,  bowl- 
ing and  dancing  of  various  types.  Consider 
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the  splendid  play  days  inaugurated  for  the 
girls.  Consider  the  advancements  in  speech 
correction,  dramatics  and  public  speaking. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  recent  movement  to 
standardize  the  use  of  Grade  two  braille 
throughout  the  grades,  which  movement 
received  such  impetus  from  the  Braille 
Committee,  headed  by  our  host,  Mr.  Paul 
J.  Langan. 

Even  the  AAIB  is  becoming  a  democratic 
organization!  The  new  constitution  pre- 
sented at  this  convention  should  make  the 
AAIB  group  which  will  be  run,  and  whose 
policies  will  be  set,  not  by  the  few,  but  by 
all.  All  will  have  an  equal  voice  in  its  poli- 
cies. The  workshop  type  of  convention  tried 
out  here  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
should  prove  helpful.  The  several  regional 
workshops  held  during  the  past  year  have 
been  most  beneficial. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  great 
contribution  of  the  American  Printing 
House  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Davis.  The  production  of  braille  books, 
large  type  books,  braille  writers,  embossed 
and  relief  maps  and  other  tangible  appa- 
ratus has  enormously  increased  our  teach- 
ing efficiency. 

The  first  summer  session  for  mothers  and 
their  blind  babies  was  originated  some  15 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman  when 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  last  few  years 
have  seen  a  gradual  spread  of  this  splendid 
movement,  which  permits  the  child  to  re- 
main at  home  during  those  preschool  years. 
"It  establishes  a  close  and  friendly  bond 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  a 
cooperative  and  helpful  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  parents  themselves."^ 

The  work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  this  field  has  been  helpful 
to  the  schools  in  setting  up  programs. 

In  several  cases  we  have  reports  of  blind 
babies  who  have  been  adequately  cared  for 
in  Nursery  Schools  for  the  seeing. 

Well  known  to  most  of  you  is  the  policy 
established  over  the  last  25  years  by  cer- 
tain of  our  schools  of  sending  outstanding 
high    school    students    to    a    nearby    high 


school,  or  to  the  school  in  the  students' 
own  home  towns  for  a  part  or  all  of  their 
secondary  schooling.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
this  policy  has  proved  its  worth. 

A  new  trend  is  now  discernible  in  widely 
scattered  areas  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  the  tendency  to  think  of  the  school- 
ing of  each  child  as  an  individual  problem 
and  to  study  the  child  carefully,  making 
use  of  all  tests  and  other  aids  now  available 
to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  child. 
Points  taken  into  consideration  are:  physi- 
cal, mental  and  emotional  maturity,  eye 
condition,  health,  family  status  and  the 
school  facilities  in  his  home  town.  The  best 
possible  solution  for  this  child  is  then  work- 
ed out  in  cooperation  with  the  parents  and 
the  public  school  authorities.  Should  he  go 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  or  maybe  to  the 
public  school  braille  class?  Should  he  re- 
main in  his  regular  class  in  public  school, 
or  should  he  go  to  the  residential  school  for 
a  period  of  special  training  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  public  school?  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  he  should  be  enrolled  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  until  graduation.  In 
any  case,  each  child  is  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual problem,  and  the  answer  is  found 
on  the  basis  of  what  seems  best  for  the 
child  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  personal 
bias  of  one  group  or  another.  A  cooperative 
program  is  worked  out,  based  on  reason 
and  common  sense,  without  the  usual  emo- 
tional tirades  concerning  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  types  of  school  training 
available.  This  represents  a  most  encour- 
aging advancement  in  the  thinking  of  all 
concerned.  Certainly  each  type  of  training 
has  its  own  peculiar  area  of  service  in  the 
educational  hierarchy. 

The  job  of  educating  blind  youth  con- 
tinues to  be  complicated,  diflicult,  and 
changing.  That  is  what  makes  it  fascinating. 
It  demands  teachers  with  human  under- 
standing, workers  with  imagination,  cour- 
age, creativeness  and  persistence.  It  de- 
mands an  old  fashioned  devotion  to  the  job. 
What  a  challenge  to  those  who  work  with 
the  visually  handicapped!  Give  the  blind 
light — and  they  will  find  their  way. 


'.  Cauffman,  Josef  G.     Some  Necessary  Steps  in  Organizing  an  Institute  in  a  Residential  School  |or 
the  Blind  for  Mothers  and  Blind  Babies,  AAIB  Proceedings,  194§, 
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WHAT  CAN  A  GRADUATE  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 
REASONABLY  EXPECT  OF  A  PLACEMENT  AGENCY 


L.  J.  CHARD,  Michigan 


When  the  above  subject  was  assigned  to 
me,  I  immediately  began  to  wonder  from 
what  source  I  might  glean  the  best  infor- 
mation. I  first  turned  to  the  periodicals 
dealing  with  work  for  the  blind,  and  then 
to  teachers  of  the  blind  and  placement 
agency  personnel,  but  in  each  case  found 
that  I  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  to  the  real 
answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  title 
of  this  paper.  The  final  and  most  logical 
alternative  in  getting  an  answer  to  this 
question  seemed  to  be  that  of  turning  to 
those  who  would  eventually  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  from  placement  agencies, 
namely,  juniors,  seniors  and  recent  gradu- 
ates of  our  schools.  From  interviews  and 
responses  to  letters  I  was  able  to  formulate 
a  general  concensus  of  opinion  about  the 
following: 

1.  Agency  Assistance  Upon  Graduation. 
A  large  number  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
agency  might  very  likely  have  a  job  ready 
and  waiting  for  them  upon  graduation. 
They  felt  that  they  would  continue  to  live 
after  graduation  in  a  kind  of  security  simi- 
lar to  that  under  which  they  had  been  liv- 
ing during  their  school  years.  They  felt 
that  they  would  have  to  work  a  little  harder 
possibly,  but  seemed  not  to  have  too  much 
realization  of  what  an  employer  might 
really  demand  of  them.  Many  expressed  the 
view  that  the  sheltered  workshop  would 
be  satisfactory. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the  state 
owed  them  a  living.  They  had  either  heard 
of  or  experienced  long  delays  on  the  part 
of  the  agency  in  making  placements.  These 
were  the  ones  who  were  ready  to  sit  down 
and  accept  the  pensions  which  their  state 
might  offer. 

Then  there  were  those  who  thought  per- 
haps they  might  be  able  to  act  independent- 
ly of  the  agency.  They  too  had  heard  of  the 
delays  in  placement,  and  seemed  to  wish 
to  do  their  own  job  finding  or  set  up  their 
own  businesses  without  agency  help. 


2.  Earlier  Agency  Investigation.  Many 
felt  that  representatives  of  the  placement 
agency  interview  students  at  too  late  a 
time.  It  was  claimed  that  little  investiga- 
tion of  their  future  occupational  desires 
was  done  in  the  course  of  the  senior  year 
or  immediately  upon  graduation  which  they 
seemed  to  feel  was  too  late  since  it  didn't 
give  school  and  agency  officials  long  to  get 
together  in  the  discussion  of  each  case. 
Many  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
agency  could  begin  to  get  acquainted  dur- 
ing their  freshman  or  sophomore  years. 

It  was  felt  that  students,  school  counse- 
lors and  agency  counselors  should  begin  to 
learn  earlier  in  a  student's  career  how  he 
rates  in  travel  ability.  Students  seemed  to 
think  that  if  this  group  could  get  together 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  the  incentive 
to  learn  how  to  travel  better  would  be 
greatly  raised. 

Among  other  things  feeling  was  strong 
that  there  should  be  longer  observance  by 
the  agency  of  such  things  as  academic  pro- 
gress, personality  traits,  their  social  adjust- 
ment, and  especially  their  work  in  their 
vocational  classes.  They  are  hoping  for 
more  frequent  interviews  in  which  the 
agency  will  hear  their  inclinations  toward 
desired  occupations. 

3.  Agency  Follow-up.  Once  such  an  early 
relationship  among  agency  and  school 
counselors  and  students  is  begun,  it  is 
hoped  that  definite  follow-up  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  the  agency.  In  schools 
where  the  testing  program  is  very  weak  or 
nonexistent,  the  agency  and  school  should 
somehow  work  out  together  the  administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  psychological 
tests  and  data  derived  therefrom. 

Many  expressed  the  idea  that  more  suc- 
cessful blind  persons  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  school  assemblies  or  classes  in  occu- 
pational information  about  the  occupation 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  following  up 
a  student's  interests  some  said  that  they 
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thought  it  would  have  helped  if  they  could 
have  seen  more  of  the  inside  of  industrial 
plants  and  business  places  before  gradua- 
tion. 

4.  Softening'  the  Jolt.  Though  gradua- 
tion may  be  a  time  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward for  many  years,  it  still  comes  as  quite 
a  startling  thing  when  it  finally  arrives. 
This  sudden  arrival  of  graduation  is  per- 
haps more  startling  to  the  student  of  a 
school  for  the  blind.  A  number  of  graduates 
expressed  this  very  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard to  suddenly  meeting  up  with  the 
placement  agency.  To  many  it  came  as  quite 
a  jolting  experience.  They  claimed  that  the 
counseling  had  been  somewhat  weak,  or 
there  had  been  none  at  all.  Many  have  felt 
that  they  met  the  agency  head-on  without 
knowing  what  was  expected.  They  felt  that 
while  there  might  be  a  great  number  of 
details  on  paper  in  the  files  of  the  agencies, 
a  human  relationship  still  had  to  be  estab- 
lished between  agency  and  client  which, 
had  such  a  relationship  been  established 
earlier,  could  make  for  much  better  under- 
standing between  agency  and  client. 

Our  students  feel  a  much  greater  need 
of  more  careful  and  concentrated  guidance. 
They  would  like  to  know  more  definitely 
that  they  can  return  to  their  communities 
and  to  their  county  social  workers  with  a 
greater  feeling  of  calmness  and  quite  clear- 


ly formulated  ideas  about  the  type  of  occu- 
pation most  feasible  for  them  to  pursue. 

5.  Higher  Education.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  by  some  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  discourage  the  talented  in  fields 
of  law,  ministry,  journalism,  teaching,  psy- 
chology, music  therapy,  etc.  There  are 
many  blind  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
entering  the  field  of  home  teaching  or  social 
work.  It  is  true  that  not  all  can  or  should 
receive  higher  education,  but  there  was 
some  opinion  expressed  that  the  person 
with  the  extremely  high  I.Q.  was  the  only 
one  given  the  chance,  and  that  this  single 
criterion  was  played  upon  too  much. 

Conclusion.  There  have  been  things  stat- 
ed here  which  no  doubt  could  have  called 
for  more  elaboration,  but  since  I  set  out  to 
find  out  what  the  student  and  graduate 
thought  he  ought  to  expect  from  a  place- 
ment agency,  I  have  merely  tabulated  the 
opinions  received  and  condensed  them  into 
the  foregoing  statements. 

I  feel  that  this  has  been  an  interesting 
and  sincere  expression  from  our  students 
of  what  they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  our  placement  agencies.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  future  cooperation  between 
schools  for  the  blind  and  placement  agen- 
cies of  the  blind  will  work  for  a  greater 
development  of  the  human  relationships 
and  for  the  graduate's  greater  benefit. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 
AND  HOW  WE  CAN  BEST  MEET  HIS  NEEDS 

GEORGIE  LEE  KEYL,C oyimltant  on  Education 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  a  small  part  in 
the  program  at  this  meeting  which  has  been 
planned  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  For  many  years  I  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  programs  and  committees 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  received  much  pleasure 
from  that  association,  first  as  a  teacher  and 
later  as  an  administrator,  For  several  years 


I  have  also  enjoyed  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  projects  undertaken  by  that  organiza- 
tion. The  friendships  which  I  have  valued 
in  both  organizations  add  greatly  to  my 
pride  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  to  my  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  in  discussing  a  very 
challenging  and  important  topic,  the  needs 
of  the  preschool  blind  child. 

Since  the  subject  has  been  stated  in  the 
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form  of  an  implied  question,  may  I  proceed 
in  my  discussion  according  to  a  series  of 
answers  whicli  are  suggestive  in  character 
and  which  I  hope  may  have  some  value  to 
those  desiring  to  meet  the  needs  of  pre- 
school blind  children. 

We  Can  Serve  His  Parents  Effectively : 

If  we  would  serve  the  preschool  blind 
child,  we  must  first  meet  the  needs  of  his 
parents.  We  must  recognize  the  nature  of 
these  needs  and  never  question  that  they 
are  real.  We  must  further  understand  that 
these  needs  are  expressed  in  different  ways 
and  they  must  be  met  first  of  all  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  We  can  recognize,  also,  that 
when  parents  are  ready  for  additional  help, 
they  may  profit  by  participating  with  a 
group  in  solving  their  problems.  Parents 
want  to  learn.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  nu- 
merous requests  which  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  receives  from  parents 
all  over  the  world.  They  may  not  always 
know  how  to  accept  their  responsibilities, 
but  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  value  of  sound  professional 
guidance  and  they  are  questioning  help 
that  does  not  meet  their  needs.  Based  on 
our  experience  in  viewing  this  situation 
from  a  national  position,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  President  of  the  Child 
Study  Association,  Dr.  Langmuir,  who  ex- 
pressed the  following  in  the  summer  19  52 
issue  of  Child  Study.  "Parents  today  stand 
in  need  of  the  courage  to  be  themselves 
with  their  children.  They  are  struggling 
with  pressure  from  all  sides  and  constantly 
feel  the  need  of  assurance  that  they  are 
doing  all  that  they  should  for  their  chil- 
dren's emotional  health."  This  article  also 
points  out  that  our  professional  workers 
are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  par- 
ents by  really  feeling  their  problems  with 
them  and  by  talking  with  them  in  terms 
they  understand.  Dr.  Langmuir  continues, 
"Another  important  change  is  revealed  by 
differences  in  vocabulary  which  in  turn  re- 
veal differences  in  attitudes.  Such  words  as 
common  sense,  courage,  character,  trust, 
confidence,  responsibility  and  integrity  are 
appearing  more  and  more  in  the  profession- 
al literature.  The  very  use  of  these  time- 
honored  words  helps  parents  feel  on  safe 


and  tested  ground."  This  philosophy  refers 
to  parents  of  all  children  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  general  professional  litera- 
ture, is  just  as  applicable  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  happen  to  be  blind  as  it  is  to  all 
other  parents. 

The  emphasis  on  parent  teacher  relations 
in  our  schools  today,  and  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  agencies  to  offer  parents  indi- 
vidual counseling  services  are  gratifying. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  splendid  writing 
dealing  with  parent  guidance  which  can  be 
found  in  various  books  and  pamphlets  in 
this  field.  Dr.  Ruth  Strang,  in  her  book,  An 
Introduction  to  Child  Study,  endorses  this 
procedure  with  the  following:  "Talking 
with  parents  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
methods  of  gaining  the  understanding  of 
the  child's  family  relations  and  helping 
parents  to  understand  themselves  and  their 
children  better."  We  can  improve  our  ser- 
vices to  parents  by  actually  including  them 
in  our  professional  programs  and  our  con- 
ferences. Cooperative  program  planning  be- 
tween the  parents  who  are  qualified  to  serve 
and  the  professional  workers  who  have 
been  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  child  de- 
velopment and  have  experience  in  working 
with  parents,  is  a  sound  practice  and  should 
be  productive. 

We  Can  Pool  Our  Professional  Resources  in 
Behalf  of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child: 

In  view  of  the  numerous  requests  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  and  public  and  private 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from 
parents  and  professional  workers,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  all  organizations  to  do.  The 
question  is  one  of  sharing  most  effectively 
among  the  groups  the  resources  that  each 
has  to  offer.  Smooth  functioning  involves 
not  only  wise  referrals  on  the  part  of  all 
agencies,  but  it  requires  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  gen- 
eral health  and  welfare  agencies  and  other 
private  organizations,  such  as  family  ser- 
vice agencies,  child  guidance  clinics  and 
interested  civic  groups.  A  small  agency  for 
the  blind,  for  example,  would  surely  dissi- 
pate its  energy  if  it  attempted  to  give  the 
type  of  help  which  a  family  service  agency 
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or  a  child  guidance  clinic  can  offer.  Like- 
wise, a  school  for  the  blind  would  find  it 
difficult  to  offer  the  type  of  service  that  a 
medical  social  worker  could  offer  parents 
in  a  hospital  setting,  immediately  following 
the  doctor's  diagnosis  of  blindness  in  an 
infant. 

Both  of  these  agencies  have  natural  areas 
of  service  and  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  take  time  and  energy  away  from  their 
own  functions  to  serve  in  too  many  addi- 
tional capacities.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
much  wiser  practice  for  more  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  and  schools  to  use  their  skills 
in  arousing  interest  in  new  programs  where 
they  are  needed  and  in  orienting  special 
workers  who  have  been  previously  trained 
in  the  fields  of  either  child  development  or 
social  work.  They  can  also  make  their 
physical  facilities  available  for  professional 
meetings  in  behalf  of  preschool  blind  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  or  for  an  occasional 
institute  or  group  session  for  parents  who 
may  be  helped  in  this  way.  Many  of  the 
schools  and  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  done  so  quite  successfully. 

The  specialized  agencies  might  also  con- 
sider cooperating  with  other  organizations 
in  setting  up  short  intensive  workshops  off- 
ering assistance  to  child  welfare  workers, 
county  health  nurses,  maternal  and  child 
care  workers  and  others  who  have  limited 
contacts  with  these  children.  The  civic 
groups  can  assist  in  many  practical  ways, 
such  as  by  offering  their  financial  support 
and  in  furnishing  transportation  for  par- 
ents in  connection  with  medical  and  other 
professional  appointments.  These  points 
suggest  only  a  few  of  the  patterns  which 
are  presently  working  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  that  even 
meager  services  in  the  most  rural  areas 
could  be  made  stronger  when  coordinated 
with  certain  professional  services  in  nearby 
urban  areas.  This  is  an  example  of  effective 
pooling  of  resources  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
school blind  child.  Such  a  procedure  would 
permit  the  purchasing  of  part-time  services 
in  certain  highly  involved  cases. 

It  should  never  matter  to  us  which  agen- 
cy is  serving  so  long  as  the  contribution  is 
fi  beneficial  one.  If  we  can  all  forget  who 


we  are  and  think  instead  in  terms  of  what 
we  have  to  offer,  we  will  surely  be  giving 
to  these  parents  the  best  that  our  local 
public  and  private  resources  can  give.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  there  are 
related  departments  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  should  be  examined  for  ways 
in  which  they  might  contribute  to  services 
for  preschool  blind  children  and  their  par- 
ents. If  we  truly  evaluate  all  possible  local, 
state  and  national  resources,  we  need  never 
apologize  for  our  procedure.  We  can  all  re- 
member that  even  our  lay  workers  can  can- 
vass the  various  national  and  regional  re- 
sources for  professional  literature  and 
consultative  help.  However,  in  all  cases,  it 
is  the  professional  worker  who  must  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  the  resources  which 
are  used. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  goal  should  be 
in  every  state  to  strive  for  the  utilization 
of  all  possible  services  and  their  coordina- 
tion through  one  channel  headed  by  a  state 
director  in  charge  of  services  to  preschool 
blind  children.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  national 
work  session  dealing  with  the  preschool 
blind  child. 

We  Can  Work  Toward  Improved 
Legislation : 

We  all  wish  to  improve  our  facilities  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  being  made  on 
our  agencies  and  schools.  If  we  are  to  re- 
vise our  existing  services  and  perhaps  in- 
augurate new  ones,  we  will  have  to  secure 
legislation  in  many  of  our  states.  Certain 
states  have  already  taken  action  and  others 
are  considering  doing  so.  By  examining  the 
laws  of  other  states  in  the  light  of  a  local 
state  situation  and  by  thoroughly  evaluat- 
ing existing  available  resources,  we  can  set 
up  sound  legislative  programs  to  submit  to 
the  various  state  legislatures.  We  should 
also  be  aware  of  what  provisions  the  given 
state  has  made  for  other  children — blind 
children  are  entitled  to  the  legal  rights  of 
all  other  children.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  that  again  by  coordinating  our 
experiences  and  our  various  skills  a  sufii- 
cient  amount  of  study  be  undertaken  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  necessary  legislation, 
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We  Can  Strive  For  More  Highly 
Trained  Professional  Personnel : 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  preschool  blind 
child  is  the  most  important  service  that  can 
be  offered  to  blind  individuals  when  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  the  future  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  these  children.  We  are 
already  able  to  observe  a  difference  in  our 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  blind  children 
who  have  had  the  benefits  of  effective  pre- 
school counseling  service.  These  children 
come  to  these  grades  now  with  certain 
skills  and  attitudes  which  the  teachers 
formerly  had  to  strive  many  months  to 
achieve.  In  the  case  of  the  totally  blind 
preschool  child,  problems  in  space  percep- 
tion, personal  independence  and  numerous 
facts  related  to  object  recognition  have 
been  learned  through  early  play  experi- 
ences, and  much  social  competency  has 
been  gained  through  nursery  schools  or 
play  groups  which  were  stimulated  through 
wise  counseling  with  parents.  The  positive 
facts  of  this  early  start  in  self-realization 
and  awareness  of  physical  surroundings  on 
the  educational  program  throughout  the 
school  years  and  the  possibilities  for  re- 
habilitation during  the  adult  years  far  more 
than  justify  the  investment  made  for  a 
skilled  professional  person  to  work  with 
preschool  blind  children.  As  in  all  profes- 
sional services,  we  should  consider  at  all 
costs  that  this  person  be  first  of  all  well 
trained  in  services  to  children  who  see,  and 
then  be  provided  v/ith  a  small  amount  of 
special  training  and  perhaps  some  orienta- 
tion in  methods  which  experienced  profes- 
sional workers  have  found  to  be  successful. 
There  is  so  much  that  we  still  need  to 
learn  about  children  and  there  is  so  much 
that  good  scientific  research  can  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  hire  people  who 
are  incapable  of  recognizing  these  facts  and 
initiating  research  in  our  agencies  and 
schools  through  systematic  observation.  We 
must  hire  people  who  will  participate  in 
our  research  and  who  will  make  use  of  the 
findings  through  the  scientific  process. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  paper 
to  discuss  at  great  length  an  ideal  program 
for  services  to  preschool  blind  children, 
since  suggestions  as  to  research,  services  to 
parents,   programs   and   standards   for   the 


training  of  professional  workers  have  been 
published  with  recommendations  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Pi'eschool  Blind  Child.  We  would  urge 
your  consideration  of  this  publication  as 
we  feel  that  it  represents  the  pooled  opin- 
ions of  those  of  you  in  the  field  who  have 
had  experience  in  working  with  these  chil- 
dren. 

We  would  suggest,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  organization,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  offer  our  consultative  service 
on  the  basis  of  request  to  schools  and  agen- 
cies desiring  help  in  the  aforementioned 
areas.  The  Foundation  does  have  one  full 
time  person  working  in  this  area,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  always  possible  for  her  to 
give  direct  consultative  service  as  you  re- 
quest it  due  to  a  very  crowded  schedule, 
she  will  be  happy  to  have  you  write  to  her 
about  any  problems  that  can  be  helped  in 
this  way.  The  preschool  program  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  offers 
service  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  National  conference  on  the  preschool 
blind  child 

2.  Consultative  service 

3.  Publications  service 

4.  Research  service 

5.  Professional  training  service 

6.  Representation    at    pertinent    national 
conventions 

7.  Referred  service  to  your  own  schools 
and  agencies 

These  areas  are  in  line  with  past  experi- 
ence, present  plans  and  future  goals.  It 
does  not  seem  fitting  here  to  discuss  the 
services  in  further  detail,  but  if  you  have 
further  questions,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  them  with  you. 

We  Can  Examine  the  Needs  of  the 
Pi'eschool  Blind  Child  and  His  Parents 
in  Terms  of  What  We  Know  About 
All  Children  and  Their  Parents: 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  published  an  exhaustive  number  of 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles  and  books 
which  forcefully  present  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  these  tense  and  critical  times.  Like- 
wise the  area  of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment has  expanded  so  rapidly  that  some  of 
us,  who  were  trained  as  teachers  a  few 
years  ago,  are  amazed  at  the  trends  and 
the    information    which    is    now   available. 
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There  is,  naturally,  much  more  space  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren than  there  is  to  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  their  problems.  There  are  some 
facts,  however  on  which  the  experts  in  all 
of  the  disciplines  seem  to  be  in  agreement. 
Among  these  might  be  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  they  point  out  that  every 
child  needs  to  be  loved  and  made  to  feel 
secure,  either  by  his  parents,  a  close  rela- 
tive or  by  someone  responsible  for  him.  He 
needs  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  someone 
and  the  security  of  a  place  he  can  call 
home.  They  tell  us  that  from  infancy  chil- 
dren must  be  considered  as  individuals  and 
that  they  will  not  grow  and  develop  accord- 
ing to  any  preconceived  plan  or  rating 
scale.  We  must  respect  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  every  individual  child  according 
to  his  own  pattern  and  rate  of  growth  and 
be  aware  of  his  readiness  for  new  experi- 
ences. To  accept  this  philosophy,  we  as  pro- 
fessional people,  must  know  something 
about  scientific  information  concerning 
children,  how  we  can  observe  their  rate  of 
development  and  on  what  basis  we  can 
contribute  to  their  progress.  We  are  told 
that  our  techniques  will  improve  as  we 
know  more  about  their  infancy  and  their 
family  backgrounds. 

It  is  significant  that  this  information  ap- 
plies to  all  children  so  that  our  philosophy 
should  be  the  same  for  blind  children  as  it 
is  for  children  in  general. 

Through  our  improved  techniques  in  the 
observation  of  children,  we  can  consider 
their  behavior  as  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring  does 
in  her  article.  Exceptional  Children,  Prin- 
ciples for  Their  Guidance,  in  which  she 
writes,  "Behavior  is  a  language  through 
which  children  tell  us  about  their  needs  and 
those  who  learn  to  read  this  language  can 
predict  guidance  which  will  enable  them  to 
satisfy  these  needs."  In  line  with  what 
many  authorities  are  saying.  Dr.  Waring 
speaks  of  the  child  who  may  not  be  con- 
sidered "normal",  as  follows:  "Exceptional 
children,  age  for  age  may  require  guidance 
procedures  specific  to  their  particular  limi- 
tations or  difficulties  but  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  relationship  are  the  same  as  for  the 
guidance  of  ordinary  children." 

Certainly  people  in  our  schools  and  agen- 


cies who  serve  preschool  blind  children  will 
through  professional  preparation  and  ex- 
perience with  both  seeing  and  blind  chil- 
dren, be  better  equipped  to  serve  these 
children  wisely.  They  will  know  more  about 
direct  service  in  problems  involving  play 
as  a  learning  process,  eating  patterns  and 
problems  and  the  development  of  oral 
language.  Because  they  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, they  will  develop  improved  tech- 
niques and  they  will  be  qualified  to  under- 
take the  research  which  is  so  badly  needed. 

We  Can  Meet  His  Needs  As  We  Become 
Better  Citizens  in  His  Behalf : 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in 
this  paper,  we  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 
parents  are  asking  definite  questions  and 
at  a  time  when  citizens'  committees  are 
group  conscious  in  their  desire  to  help  all 
children  through  community  participation. 
These  parents  and  lay  groups  need  our 
help.  Can  we  as  specialized  professional 
personnel  join  with  all  other  organizations 
in  our  efforts  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
needs  and  potentialities  of  all  individuals 
who  happen  to  be  blind?  Can  we  view  our 
specific  contributions  critically  and  at  the 
same  time  steer  other  professional  workers 
having  limited  contacts  with  the  preschool 
blind  children  who  will  be  our  blind  citizens 
of  tomorrow?  The  best  place  to  begin  is 
with  the  infant  and  his  parents.  Our  or- 
ganization has  been  proud  to  serve  in  this 
area  nationally,  in  planning  conferences,  in 
offering  consultative  service  and  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  parents  throughout 
the  world  the  resources  which  are  located 
in  their  various  communities.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  refer  parents  to  excellent  local 
facilities  and  to  recognize  our  obligation  to 
all  organizations  in  undertakings  in  re- 
search, in  publications  for  parents  and 
agencies  and  in  our  position  as  a  possible 
clearing  house  for  developments  through- 
out the  country.  We  congratulate  the 
schools  and  agencies  on  the  regional  work- 
shops and.  training  facilities  whch  they  have 
planned  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  projects  are  in  line  with  our  thinking 
that  sound  regional  planning  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  professional  services  for 
the  greatest  number  of  blind  individuals. 
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During  the  present  ten  year  period,  the 
entire  nation  is  emphasizing  and  refining 
services  affecting  all  children.  We  realize 
as  a  nation  that  on  the  basis  of  previous  sci- 
entific contributions  there  is  much  we  do 
not  know  about  children.  The  information 
that  is  still  coming  to  us  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  makes  this 
quite  clear  and  points  up  the  need  for 
valuable  research  in  certain  areas.  We 
thoroughly  understand  that  the  tensions 
and  the  great  social  problems  of  today  are 
not  conducive  to  good  family  living,  but  as 
citizens  we  have  obligations  to  build  a 
strong  society.  We  may  have  very  little 
control  over  the  international  situation,  but 
we  can  each  direct  our  efforts  toward  im- 
proved housing  facilities,  recreational  op- 
portunities and  community  organizations. 
We  can  contribute  to  a  greater  country  in 
which  our  children  may  grow  and  in  which 
they  may  become  active  citizens  in  a  future 
for  which  we  can  still  hope.  Our  preschool 
children  provide  us  with  our  greatest  op- 
portunities. Those  children  who  happen  to 
be  blind  will  have  additional  problems. 
They  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
siderations as  are  all  other  children,  plus 
certain  additional  facilities  to  assist  them 
to  function  as  normally  as  possible  in  a 
society  which  is  largely  geared  for  children 
who  see. 

Let  us  pledge  our  efforts  to  the  provision 
of  services  to  preschool  blind  children  as 
found  in  the  goals  for  all  children  during 
the  next  ten  years.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  examine  the  Pledge  to  Chil- 
dren which  was  adopted  by  the  Mid-Century 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  December  7,  1950.  Briefly  may  I 
quote  a  portion  of  this  pledge  which  I  hope 
you  will  secure  from  the  Federal  Security 


Agency,  Washington,  D.  C,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so. 

"To  you,  our  children,  who  hold  within 
you  our  most  cherished  hopes,  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  relying  on 
your  full  response,  make  this  pledge:  From 
your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our  love, 
so  that  you  may  grow  with  trust  in  your- 
self and  in  others.  We  will  recognize  your 
worth  as  a  person  and  we  will  help  you  to 
strengthen  your  sense  of  belonging.  We 
will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  you  to  understand 
the  rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may  ex- 
perience cooperative  living.  We  will  help 
you  to  develop  initiative  and  imagination, 
so  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  freely 
to  create  .  .  .  We  will  provide  the  condi- 
tions for  wholesome  play  that  will  add  to 
your  learning,  to  your  social  experience, 
and  to  your  happiness  .  .  .  We  will  pro- 
vide you  with  rewarding  educational  oppor- 
tunities, so  that  you  may  develop  your  tal- 
ents and  contribute  to  a  better  world  .  .  . 
We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve 
family  life  and,  as  needed,  to  provide  foster 
care  according  to  your  inherent  rights.  We 
will  intensify  our  search  for  new  knowledge 
in  order  to  guide  you  more  effectively  as 
you  develop  your  potentialities.  As  you 
grow  from  child  to  youth  to  adult,  establish- 
ing a  family  life  of  your  own  and  accepting 
larger  social  responsibilities,  we  will  work 
with  you  to  improve  conditions  for  all  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Aware  that  these  promises 
to  you  cannot  be  fully  met  in  a  world  at 
war,  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  a  firm  dedi- 
cation to  the  building  of  a  world  society 
based  on  freedom,  justice  and  mutual  re- 
spect. So  may  you  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in 
God  and  in  man,  and  in  those  qualities  of 
vision  and  of  the  spirit  that  will  sustain  us 
all  and  give  us  new  hope  for  the  future." 
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LIAISON  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 

COL.  E.  A.  BAKEK,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Directoi- 
Canadian  JSTational  Institute  for  tlie  Blind 


Discussion  of  this  subject  involved  cer- 
tain fundamental  considerations.  The  most 
important  is  of  course,  the  blind  individual 
to  be  served.  The  next  most  important  is  a 
practical  coordination  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  to  ensure  continuous  appropriate 
and  adequate  services.  We  must  of  course 
realize  that  in  some  areas,  preschool  age 
services  are  available  and  more  or  less  ef- 
fective, while  in  others  they  are  lacking. 
We  must  also  realize  that  in  the  main, 
schools  are  of  the  residential  type  with 
some  being  operated  privately  and  others 
as  State  schools  for  the  youthful  blind. 
Finally,  agencies  which  will  serve  the 
graduates  from  the  schools  may  be  State 
controlled  or  privately  organized  with  more 
or  less  comprehensive  programmes  and 
coverage.  In  some  cases,  several  specializ- 
ing agencies  may  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  one  individual. 

Preschool  Age  Groiip  (One  to  six  years) 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  school  will  be  greatly  relieved 
and  simplified  if  the  training  and  service 
given  to  the  preschool  age  group  and  to 
their  parents  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children,  their  parents  and  the  school 
and  to  condition  the  children  for  the  next 
stage  of  their  development.  To  ensure  this, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  definite  rela- 
tionship should  be  maintained  between  di- 
rectors and  workers  for  the  preschool  age 
programme  and  the  staff  of  the  school,  es- 
pecially the  Superintendent,  Supervisors 
and  kindergarten  staff  members. 

School  Period  (Six  to  twenty-one  years) 

Considering  this  group  I  realize  that 
some  schools  provide  primary  education 
and  encourage  students  to  take  secondary 
education   in   their   general   school   system 


while  others  carry  through  from  kinder- 
garten to  the  point  of  graduation,  training 
for  either  trade  occupations  or  entrance  to 
University.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sightless  youth  should  be  given  edu- 
cation to  the  fullest  extent  that  his  intelli- 
gence permits.  For  this,  the  school  staff 
must  be  responsible.  However,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  practical  possibilities 
for  each  student  should  be  assessed  in  re- 
lation to  his  post-graduate  place  in  the 
world.  Coupled  with  this  assessment  will 
be  the  planning  necessary  in  respect  to  both 
academic  and  vocational  training  where 
applicable. 

In  carrying  out  this  system  of  assessment 
of  capacities,  and  planning  function,  most 
schools  have  realized  that  dependable  ser- 
vice agencies  whether  State  or  private  are 
in  a  position  to  materially  assist  in  a  con- 
sultant capacity  because  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  of  occupational 
trends  and  the  ever  broadening  horizon 
and  diversity  of  occupations  being  success- 
fully undertaken  by  sightless  graduates. 

It  is  only  the  short-sighted  who,  because 
of  pride,  prejudice  or  mental  blindness, 
would  ignore  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
possible  assessment  of  potential  prospects 
for  the  individual  under  consideration.  I 
like  to  think,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
I  believe,  that  the  residential  schools  for 
the  sightless  on  this  continent  today  are 
dispensing  with  the  old  idea  that  theirs  is 
a  routine  job,  namely  to  teach  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  with  a  few  other 
subjects  incidentally  thrown  in  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  their  graduates.  This 
was  not  good  enough.  The  modern  school 
superintendent  and  senior  members  of  his 
staff  responsible  for  vocational  guidance, 
have  long  realized  the  desirability  of  not 
only  acquainting  themselves  with  the  po- 
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tential  horizons  which  the  modern  world 
may  offer  to  graduates  but  as  well,  of  main- 
taining the  closest  possible  relationships 
with  dependable  workers  for  adults  in  gen- 
eral and  school  graduates  in  particular. 
For  several  reasons — first,  to  ensure  the 
most  ambitious  planning  possible  for  each 
student;  second,  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
preparation,  especially  during  the  advanced 
school  period  for  the  post-graduate  career; 
third,  to  ensure  that  service  representatives 
to  whom  the  graduate  must  look  for  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  will  be  personally 
acquainted  before  graduation  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  counselling  and  working 
plan  adopted. 

The  service  organization  may  in  many 
cases  supplement  its  school  facilities  where 
such  are  limited  for  practical  vocational 
tests  for  students.  On  many  occasions,  it 
has  been  found  that  students  who  were  not 
good  in  their  academic  work,  had  outstand- 
ing capacities  and  skills,  capable  of  most 


successful  application  in  industrial  or  other 
vocational  lines. 

In  maintaining  a  proper  liaison  between 
the  school  and  related  programmes  for  pre- 
school age  children  and  graduates,  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  my  points,  namely — first, 
that  the  various  stages  into  which  we  tend 
to  break  down  the  life  of  the  child,  the 
youth  and  the  adult,  should  not  be  regarded 
or  treated  as  watertight  compartments; 
second,  there  should  be  a  coordination  of 
both  the  facilities  and  the  planning  by  all 
concerned  in  the  best  results  for  the  indi- 
vidual; third,  that  team  work  should  be 
recognized  and  accepted  as  the  modern 
method  of  ensuring  best  results  for  the 
graduate  with  the  fullest  measure  of  satis- 
faction for  all  concerned. 

For  the  modern  world,  a  proper  associa- 
tion instead  of  isolation  of  ideas  and  ac- 
tivities is  recognized  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  effective  means  of  achieving  suc- 
cess. 


COORDINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CURRICULA  WITH 
ADULT  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

FEANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  address  you  this  morning,  al- 
though coming  after  so  many  distinguished 
speakers,  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  there  is 
left  for  me  to  say.  Dr.  Quimby  in  his  ex- 
cellent paper,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
devoted,  skilled,  patient  teachers  in  our 
schools.  Nothing  he  might  have  stressed 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  greater  in- 
trinsic value.  If  we  have  teachers  who  are 
dedicated,  who  are  in  the  work  as  a  career, 
not  merely  as  a  two-year  stage  between 
college  and  matrimony,  whose  wholesome 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  limita- 
tions of  blindness  induce  patience,  then  we 
haven't  too  much  to  worry  about.  The 
pupils  will  grow  up  straight  inside  and 
outside  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
adult  agency  as  fit  subjects  for  rehabilita- 
tion training  and  integration  into  the  see- 


ing society  of  the  particular  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Dr.  Quimby  might  have  pointed  out — he 
probably  meant  his  term  "teacher"  to  be 
all-inclusive — that  devoted,  skilled,  under- 
standing, patient  principals  and  superin- 
tendents are  of  prime  importance,  too. 
After  all,  the  body  will  be  guided  by  the 
head.  Leadership  based  on  sound  principles 
and  tested  knowledge  will  inspire  even 
mediocre  teachers  to  accomplish  much. 
Emerson  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
an  institution  is  the  elongated  shadow  of 
a  single  man.  This  is  no  doubt  a  bit  too 
pat  but,  in  general,  great  accomplishments 
are  refiections  of  great  personalities.  Let 
us  have  leadership,  then,  and  sound  teach- 
ing methods. 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
blindness  will  eliminate  from  the  curricula 
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of  many  schools  materials  and  techniques 
based  entirely  on  the  experience  in  the 
field  of  education  for  the  visually  com- 
petent. Have  models  of  every  possible  thing 
a  sighted  child  would  be  familiar  with 
automatically,  and  have  those  models  small 
enough  that  the  blind  person  can  encompass 
them  with  his  hand  if  possible  but  in  any 
case,  small  enough  that  he  can  trace  them 
readily  and  get  a  comprehensive  picture. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  explained  that  the 
model  of  the  elephant  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  an  elephant,  whereas  that  of  the 
mouse  is  approximately  exact.  Get  rid  of 
two-dimensional  diagrams  intended  to  fa- 
miliarize blind  people  with  three-dimen- 
sional objects.  It  looks  all  right  to  the  eye 
but  it  makes  no  sense  to  the  fingers.  This 
should  be  obvious,  but  to  judge  from  what 
goes  on  in  certain  teaching  situations,  it 
is  not. 

Distinguish  between  the  "just  blind"  and 
those  blind  children  who  have  complicated 
psychological  blocks  or  physical  idiosyn- 
crasies that  make  them  unacceptable  to 
their  sighted  neighbors.  The  "just  blind," 
those  apparently  otherwise  normal  pupils 
who  happen  not  to  see,  can  be  educated 
easily,  could  be  educated,  in  fact,  without 
benefit  of  special  schools  for  the  blind. 
They  are  the  ones  we  put  on  display,  our 
"show  horses,"  some  of  whom  get  dis- 
played so  much  that  their  original  nor- 
mality is  vitiated  by  too  much  adultation 
and  acclaim.  And  even  these  "just  blind" 
are  unaware  of  so  many  things  in  the 
world  that  they  would,  were  they  sighted, 
learn  without  effort.  Don't  be  misled  by 
their  glib  tongues,  their  ready  minds,  their 
artistic  skills,  and  then  be  shocked  when 
they  give  evidence  of  ignorance  on  some 
point  that  is  clear  to  a  very  young  sighted 
child.  Here  is  where  the  patient,  devoted 
teacher  comes  in.  Here's  why  special  educa- 
tion is  helpful  even  to  the  pupils  least  af- 
fected by  blindness. 

And  the  others,  the  psychologically  or 
physically  twisted,  these  are  your  challenge. 
These  are  the  ones  who  will  receive  your 
guidance,  your  precepts,  your  every  effort 
on  their  behalf  as  a  kind  of  intrusion  into 
their  comfortable  self-created  little  world. 
And  maybe  it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to 


disturb  their  tranquillity — where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise — except  that 
they  must  return  to  the  world  of  the  seeing, 
a  world  in  which  their  little  dream  world 
will  not  fit.  So  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  lure  them  from  their  unrealistic  but 
comfortable  way  of  life  and  prepare  them 
to  go  out  into  adult  society  and  at  least 
earn  their  bread,  fill  some  small  place 
adequately  and  with  satisfaction,  be  ac- 
cepted by  their  little  community  more  or 
less  wholesomely.  It  is  a  tremendous  task, 
but  if  you  accomplish  it  well,  the  adult 
agency  can  have  nothing  but  eternal 
gratitude  toward  you.  The  task  of  training 
for  and  placement  in  a  job  and  integration 
into  the  local  community  in  which  the  blind 
person  is  to  live  will  be  infinitely  less  dif- 
ficult. 

You  in  the  schools  should  examine  your 
professional  conscience  once  in  a  while,  de- 
termine honestly  just  what  your  attitude 
toward  the  blind  is.  Do  you  believe  they 
are  generally  educable?  Are  you  perform- 
ing your  tasks  with  a  conviction  that  they 
will  accomplish  nothing?  If  you  do  not 
have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  your  work,  in 
the  trainability  of  your  blind  pupils,  then 
you  are  in  the  wrong  field.  Your  attitude 
is  an  understandable  one,  even  though  it 
is  utterly  wrong.  Seek  employment  where 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  your  efforts  add 
to  the  accomplishments  of  society.  Teach- 
ing the  blind  is  a  difficult  and  sometimes  a 
thankless  undertaking.  Leave  it  to  those 
who  Iiave  the  spiritual  stamina,  the  love 
of  challenge,  the  many  other  virtues  neces- 
sary for  success  here. 

Pupils  in  a  residential  school  often  get 
so  many  things  done  for  them  that  they 
fail  to  develop  a  sound  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. True,  the  partially-seeing  and  the 
exceptional  totally-blind  will  assume  lead- 
ership and  accept  responsibility.  But  the 
run-of-the-mill  pupils  are  content  to  let 
them  do  so.  These  are  the  cases  we  find 
difficult  to  place.  A  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
work  and  of  the  value  of  money  and  time 
is  often  lacking  in  the  institutionally- 
trained  blind  person.  I  urge  you  to  lay 
greater  stress  on  such  items  and  less  on 
high-falutin'  literary  and  artistic  subjects 
that  aid  little  in  the  winning  of  a  liveli- 
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hood.  Give  all  the  literary  and  artistic 
training  possible  to  those  students  who 
have  mastered  the  more  fundamental  tech- 
niques of  living  but  only  to  those.  Ability 
to  quote  Shakespeare  will  be  of  little  value 
at  a  milling  machine.  And  are  not  most 
of  our  pupils  going  to  earn  their  living  in 
humble  factory  or  commercial  jobs?  Give 
each  pupil  all  he  can  absorb  profitably  but 
only  what  he  can  absorb  profitably. 

These  are  but  a  few  broad  indications 
of  what  we  in  the  adult  agencies  would  like 
you,  our  colleagues  in  the  teaching  field, 
to  do  in  order  to  send  us  the  kind  of  client 
we  believe  we  can  successfully  help.  All 
the  education  in  the  world  won't  make  for 
fullness  of  living  unless  the  blind  person 
can  win  his  own  bread,  take  his  own  place, 
no  matter  how  insignificant,   in  the  social 


microcosm  that  is  his  home  community.  All 
we  ask  is  a  blind  person  who  has  learned 
personal  care,  who  has  a  reasonably  good 
posture  and  carriage,  who  can  travel  alone 
at  least  well  enough  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  his  job,  whose  manual  dexterity  is  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost,  and  who  has  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  work  and  to- 
ward his  own  capacity  for  work.  We  don't 
expect  skilled  craftsman.  We  can  get  them 
trained  if  you'll  send  us  good  material. 
Neither  you  nor  we  do  our  task  any  too 
well.  Let  us  not,  then,  waste  our  feeble 
efforts  in  mutual  recrimination  and  blame- 
placing.  Putting  aside  all  questions  of  vain- 
glory and  petty  prestige,  let  us  pool  our 
meager  knowledge,  integrate  our  programs, 
work  closely  togther.  The  pupil's  the  thing, 
and  his  unfolding  personality. 


WHAT  CAN  A  PLACEMENT  AGENCY  REASONABLY  EXPECT 
OF  A  GRADUATE  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

by 

AKTHUK  L.  VOOEHEES 


For  years  the  placement  of  graduates  of 
schools  for  the  blind  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  a  lively  discussion.  Having  been 
involved  in  a  few  of  these  discussions  my- 
self, I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
many  of  the  participants  completely  disre- 
garded the  element  of  reasonableness  which 
the  program  committee  has  so  wisely  in- 
cluded in  the  assignment  of  this  topic. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that 
so  many  representatives  of  schools  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  those  of  agencies  providing 
placement  services  to  blind  people  are  pres- 
ent today.  I  hope  that  our  deliberations 
will  focus  even  greater  attention  on  this 
problem  of  mutual  interest  and  will  result 
in  a  much  more  concerted  effort  to  solve  it. 

Fundamentally,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
placement  agent  can  reasonably  expect  a 
graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  to  have 
accepted  his  blindness  and  to  possess  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  his  personal,  so- 
cial, and  vocational  future.  This  concept 
presupposes  the  student's  exposure  before 


graduation  to  a  systematically  planned 
series  of  developmental  experiences  which 
will  help  him  to  cope  with  the  situations 
which  will  confront  him  daily  in  the  seeing 
world  after  he  leaves  school. 

Since  the  student  is  away  from  his  own 
home  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  every  year, 
the  school  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
making  up  in  so  far  as  possible  for  the 
absence  of  the  parental  affection  and  guid- 
ance which  normally  are  provided  in  the 
home.  Naturally,  nothing  can  fully  replace 
the  intimate  family  bonds  which  are  formed 
in  the  home  environment.  However,  the 
school,  with  a  highly  trained  staff  familiar 
with  the  problems  that  must  be  faced  by 
the  blind  student  during  his  school  years 
and  afterwards,  should  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  the  guidance  and  counseling  services 
which  the  family  is  seldom  prepared  and 
cannot  usually  be  expected  to  provide. 

The  placement  agent  has  a  dual  responsi- 
bility. In  the  first  place,  he  is  expected  to 
place  the  graduate  in  the  type  of  employ- 
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ment  for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  at  the 
same  time  has  the  greatest  desire.  Secondly, 
he  must  satisfy  the  employer.  Not  only  is 
it  necessary  that  the  client  be  dependable 
as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  pro- 
duction but  his  personal  appearance,  per- 
sonality, and  behavior  pattern  must  meet 
certain  minimum  standards.  We  know  that 
job  success  depends  in  as  great  a  degree 
upon  personality  as  it  does  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's intelligence,  his  specific  skills,  ap- 
titudes, or  even  his  experience  and  training. 
Therefore,  the  placement  agent  must  pro- 
vide the  employer  with  a  unit  of  labor  that 
will  meet  these  requirements. 

Tardiness  is  a  matter  of  major  concern 
to  employers.  Consequently,  the  placement 
agent  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  as- 
surance that  his  client  will  not  only  be  at 
work  regularly  but  that  he  will  be  punc- 
tual. It  is  therefore  expected  that  a  blind 
person  considered  for  employment  will  be 
able  to  travel  to  and  from  his  place  of  work 
without  having  to  depend  upon  a  regular 
guide.  He  should  at  least  possess  the  ability 
to  travel  alone  from  his  residence  to  the 
point  where  he  can  board  a  trolley  or  bus, 
to  make  the  necessary  transfer  with  casual 
assistance,  and  to  travel  from  the  point 
where  he  alights  to  the  entrance  of  the 
plant  or  office. 

Whenever  he  does  travel  with  a  sighted 
person,  he  should  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
places  the  least  amount  of  burden  upon 
his  companion,  never  using  him  as  a  bat- 
tering ram,  or  a  crutch.  The  ease  with 
which  he  walks  with  another  person  will 
affect  the  number  of  offers  he  receives  of 
assistance  and  will,  therefore,  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  number  of  friends  he  is 
able  to  make. 

The  individual  should  possess  sufficient 
skill  in  the  use  of  a  cane  to  follow  a  side- 
walk or  a  given  path,  to  keep  from  bump- 
ing into  obstacles,  and  to  detect  up  and 
down  steps,  curves,  etc. 

The  personal  appearance  of  a  sighted 
worker  is  always  important  but  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  worker  it  is  vital  to  his  success. 
Many  employers  picture  blind  persons  as 
slovenly,  unkempt  individuals,  who  would 
detract  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
working  force,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over- 


come this  opinion.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
hurdles  of  successful  placement  will  be 
more  easily  cleared  if,  on  the  first  day,  the 
placement  agent  is  able  to  bring  the  em- 
ployer an  individual  whose  physical  ap- 
pearance is  pleasing  and  who  makes  it  a 
daily  habit  of  paying  close  attention  to 
dress,  grooming,  and  personal  hygiene.  Of 
course,  the  employee  should  pay  the  same 
close  attention  to  his  personal  appearance 
on  successive  days  as  well. 

It  is  essential  that  the  employee  wear 
clothing  that  is  suitable  for  the  work  to  be 
done  and  similar  to  that  worn  by  others 
doing  the  same  type  of  work.  The  nature  of 
his  occupation  will  naturally  dictate  the 
type  of  clothing  to  be  worn  during  working 
hours  as  well  as  on  his  way  to  and  from 
work.  Where  the  type  of  work  does  not  re- 
quire a  change  of  clothing,  the  employee 
must  make  certain  that  the  color  combina- 
tions are  harmonious  and  that  the  type  of 
his  clothing  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by 
other  workers. 

This  means  that  the  graduate  must  be 
able  to  select  the  proper  type  of  clothing 
and  keep  advised  as  to  what  others  are 
wearing.  Not  only  that,  he  must  possess  the 
desire  to  keep  his  things  in  order  and  to 
dress  in  good  taste.  Also,  the  graduate  must 
be  able  to  attend  to  his  own  grooming,  such 
as  the  care  of  his  finger  nails,  combing  of 
his  hair,  application  of  cosmetics,  and  shav- 
ing. All  of  these  complement  the  clothing 
worn  by  an  individual  and  help  to  make 
him  ready  to  mingle  with  others. 

No  matter  how  well  dressed  or  how  per- 
fectly groomed  a  person  may  be,  others  will 
shun  him  if  attention  to  all  phases  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  is  not  a  daily  habit.  We  all 
know  that  this  means  regular  bathing,  the 
use  of  deodorants,  care  of  teeth,  prevention 
of  halitosis,  and  attention  to  those  daily 
routines  that  insure  cleanliness. 

Furthermore,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  and  skin,  and 
posture  are  of  paramount  importance.  Al- 
though none  of  these  will  seriously  affect 
the  efficiency  of  a  person's  work,  they  will 
accentuate  his  blindness,  often  emphasizing 
it  to  a  point  where  an  employer  is  unwilling 
to  hire  him. 
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Bulging,  protruding,  running  or  dis- 
colored eyes  are  most  repulsive  to  even  the 
casual  observer.  They  usually  have  a  nega- 
tive influence  on  others.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  it  is  customary  for  many  sighted 
persons  to  wear  dark  or  frosted  glasses. 
This  practice,  if  followed  by  a  blind  person, 
will  reduce  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
his  eyes  and  will  be  in  line  with  accepted 
custom. 

Irregular,  missing,  or  discolored  teeth 
distract  from  the  favorable  impression  one 
might  otherwise  make.  If,  therefore,  any 
of  these  conditions  exist  they  should  be 
corrected.  Such  corrections  might  even  be 
as  extensive  as  the  wearing  of  complete 
upper  and  lower  dentures. 

Skin  eruptions  of  the  hands  and  face  are 
not  only  unsightly  but  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  communicable  condition.  In  either 
case,  an  employer  would  be  loath  to  accept 
.such  a  person.  Even  if  he  did,  the  chances 
are  that  his  fellow  workers  would  exclude 
him  from  their  company.  Consequently,  an 
individual  in  this  state  of  health  should 
receive  competent  medical  advice.  The  con- 
dition should  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it 
is  no  longer  objectionable  to  others  before 
any  placement  attempts  are  made. 

Good  posture  is  generally  considered  es- 
sential to  good  health  and  is  certainly  an 
asset  to  personal  appearance.  Poor  posture 
can  easily  give  one  the  appearance  of  being 
prematurely  old,  sloppy,  inattentive,  lazy, 
inefficient,  or  even  idiotic.  Certainly,  a 
placement  agent  should  not  be  willing  to 
risk  the  success  of  his  placement  program 
on  a  blind  person  having  this  characteristic. 

Peculiarities  of  an  individual's  behavior, 
particularly  if  carried  to  excess,  serve  to 
bring  him  to  the  attention  of  others.  Habits 
displayed  by  an  individual  which  are  strong 
enough  to  attract  attention  are  powerful 
weapons  in  forging  opinions.  In  a  blind  per- 
son, mannerisms  serve  to  accentuate  his 
departure  from  the  normal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sighted  and,  more  frequently  than  not, 
serve  to  repel  or  retard  the  development 
of  friendship  with  sighted  individuals. 

The  school  should  work  with  its  students 
continuously  toward  the  elimination  of  such 
mannerisms  as  biting  and  picking  at  finger 
nails,  running  hands  through  hair,  picking 
the  nose,  tilting  the  head  toward  the  per- 


son speaking  instead  of  facing  him  directly, 
sucking  on  and  blowing  through  the  teeth, 
constant  shifting  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
picking  at  the  face,  pulling  at  an  ear,  roll- 
ing and  rubbing  the  eyes,  and  groping. 
Probably  the  most  offensive  habit  of  all  is 
that  of  indiscriminate  pawing  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  determine  his  or  her  appearance 
and  manner  of  dress.  This  mannerism  is 
particularly  offensive  to  women  and  can 
easily  be  misunderstood. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  work  in  a  vacuum  and  that  the 
success  of  our  inter-personal  relations  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  success  in  a  job. 
The  personality  of  a  blind  person,  more 
than  that  of  anyone  else,  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  radiates  to  his  co-workers. 
Since,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  everyone  is 
not  cast  in  the  same  mold,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  set  down  an  exact  formula 
for  determining  a  suitable  personality  for 
a  particular  type  of  employment.  The  key 
to  an  individual's  personal  adequacy  for  a 
job  often  is  his  ability  to  make  and  keep 
friends.  While  "making"  friends  is  impor- 
tant, the  emphasis  should  really  be  placed 
upon  the  work  "keep."  The  number  of 
friends  is  relatively  unimportant  so  long 
as  the  duration  of  the  friendship  is  reason- 
ably long. 

Employers  are  not  particularly  happy 
with  a  worker  who  is  demanding  or  osten- 
tatious and,  consequently,  the  potential  em- 
ployee should  not  display  these  traits. 
Cheerfulness  is  an  attribute  but  if  carried 
to  an  extreme  can  easily  approach  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  pretentious. 

Because  of  the  willingness  of  sighted 
persons  to  be  of  assistance,  it  is  easy  for  a 
blind  person  to  get  in  the  habit  of  asking 
for  exceptional  favors  and  to  take  these 
favors  for  granted.  The  requests  soon  take 
the  form  of  demands,  and  demands  soon 
drive  assistance  away.  So,  too,  can  a  blind 
person,  almost  without  realizing  it,  reach 
the  point  where  he  is  taking  advantage  of 
his  sighted  friends  and  where  he  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  nuisance  to 
them.  If  not  a  nuisance,  at  least  he  may 
become  an  annoyance  by  failing  to  observe 
such  little  things  as  the  exercise  of  voice 
control,  the  making  of  uncouth  or  inappro- 
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priate  remarks,  or  by  his  unwillingness  to 
consider  the  rights  of  others. 

A  person's  attitude  toward  his  blindness 
is  often  his  greatest  handicap.  A  wholesome 
viewpoint  includes  a  desire  for  inde- 
pendence— financial  and  otherwise — self- 
confidence,  ability  to  receive  criticism  with- 
out resentment,  the  inclination  to  associate 
with  others-  and  an  interest  in  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day.  It  excludes  the  feeling  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  living  or  that  he 
should  receive  any  special  concession  sim- 
ply because  he  cannot  see;  a  tendency  to 
withdraw  from  society;  a  continual  yearn- 
ing for  his  sight  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
do  the  same  things  he  was  accustomed  of 
doing  before  his  blindness;  a  refusal  to 
function  as  a  blind  person.  In  addition, 
there  must  be  the  realization  that  every 
employee  actually  makes  a  contract  with 
his  employer  to  be  on  hand  every  day  there 
is  work  for  him  to  do,  to  be  on  the  job  on 
time  and  to  work  diligently  until  quitting 
time. 

The  belief  that  his  blindness  will  excuse 
such  behavior  as  getting  to  work  late  or 
quitting  early  to  avoid  the  rush,  or  taking 
the  day  off  just  because  he  wants  to  visit 
dear  aunt  Susie,  places  his  employment  and 
that  of  other  blind  persons  in  jeopardy. 
Such  an  attitude  should  not  manifest  itself 
and  if  it  does,  the  school  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  it.  In  fact,  the 
schools  can  do  much  more  than  they  evi- 
dently are  doing  now  to  teach  proper  habits 
of  work. 

The  school  should  work  toward  the  de- 
velopment within  the  student  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  limitations  which  blindness 
places  upon  his  vocational  aspirations,  thus 
assisting  him  in  planning  for  his  occupa- 
tional future  realistically.  Too  often,  blind 
persons  expect  the  placing  agency  to  secure 
for  them  an  impractical  type  of  employ- 
ment. This  frequently  creates  an  unhealthy 
situation  in  which  the  relationship  between 
placement   agent   and    graduate   becomes 


strained,  often  to  the  breaking  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  student  is  trained 
from  the  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  he  wants  to  do  in  the  light  of  what  he 
can  do,  successful  placement  may  be  more 
easily  achieved. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  seeing 
world  and  the  things  within  it.  He  should, 
for  example,  have  an  opportunity  to  closely 
inspect  at  his  leisure  the  things  which  most 
seeing  people  take  for  granted  because  of 
their  regular  observation  of  them.  Trips 
might  be  planned  to  firehouses,  airports, 
bus  terminals,  police  stations,  and  the  like, 
where  the  student  might  spend  several 
hours  examining,  for  instance,  the  interior 
of  a  bus  or  airplane,  or  the  police  short 
wave  radio  station  and  the  method  of  trans- 
mitting calls  to  and  from  police  radio  cars. 
It  is  especially  important  that  visits  be 
planned  to  manufacturing  concerns,  local 
offices,  and  retail  businesses,  in  order  to 
give  the  student  a  concept  of  the  business 
world.  Naturally,  this  type  of  experience 
would  include  visits  to  many  other  places, 
depending  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  school's 
staff  and  the  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able. 

Most  placement  agencies  feel  that  schools 
for  the  blind  should  not  attempt  to  provide 
specific  vocational  training.  If  they  did, 
the  number  of  courses  would  be  extremely 
limited  and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent the  thought  that  his  vocational  future 
would  be  restricted  to  those  occupations 
represented  in  the  school's  curriculum. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  wiser  to  devote 
the  time  and  money  that  specific  vocational 
training  would  involve  to  the  development 
of  the  student's  personal  and  social  per- 
formance. In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
placement  agent  can  reasonably  expect  a 
graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  to  be 
reasonable  in  what  he  expects  from  the 
placement  agent  and  his  agency. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

F.  E.  DAVIS,  Superintendent 


At  each  biennial  convention  of  this  As- 
sociation, the  Superintendent  of  the  Print- 
ing House  is  asked  to  give  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  institution,  including,  pre- 
sumably, the  disappointments,  as  well  as 
the  achievements  of  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  fu- 
ture. To  me,  this  duty  is  always  a  very  real 
pleasure,  for  at  no  other  time  am  I  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  so  many 
of  you  —  teachers  and  superintendents 
alike  —  the  details  of  the  purposes  and 
policies,  as  well  as  the  problems  and  the 
possibilities  for  service  which  the  Printing 
House  can  offer  to  the  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind.  One  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions of  this  convention  has  been  the 
pleasure  given  our  staff  members  and  em- 
ployees yesterday  afternoon  when  you 
were  our  guests,  and  we  all  sincerely  hope 
that  you  enjoyed  your  tour  through  our 
plant  and  that  you  will  make  every  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  us  again  whenever  you  may 
be  in  Louisville.  We  like  to  have  visitors, 
particularly  people  from  the  schools  and 
classes,  and  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome 
at  any  time. 

The  activities  of  the  past  two  years  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Provision  of  Parallel  Basic  Curricula  of 
Texts  in  Braille  Grade  2  and  Large  Type 

During  the  biennium,  a  complete  cur- 
ricula of  textbooks,  printed  in  both  Braile 
grade  2  and  large  type,  has  been  provided 
for  the  first  grade  through  the  high  school. 
The  publication  of  these  materials  has 
taxed  every  facility  of  the  institution,  and 
only  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  under  the 
Federal  grant  has  made  it  impossible  for 
many  of  the  schools  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  catalog  of  materials  which  has 
been  offered.  It  is  hoped  that  the  increased 
money  provided  under  the  amended  basic 
Federal  act  will  make  possible  further  ex- 
pansion along  these  lines.  True,  there  has 
been  some  considerable  delay  in  the  output 


of  certain  large  type  books,  due  to  difficult 
format  of  the  original  ink-print  copy  which 
presented  technical  problems  '  with  which 
we  were  unfamiliar.  I  believe,  now,  how- 
ever, that  our  own  expanded  facilities  in 
this  department  should  assure  quicker  and 
better  production  for  the  future. 

Tangible  Apparatus 

More  new  technical  aids  and  items  of 
tangible  apparatus  have  been  added  to  our 
catalog  during  the  past  two  years  than 
during  almost  the  entire  history  of  the 
Printing  House.  Some  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Graphic  Aid  to  Mathematics 

Mitchell  Wire  Forms,  Solids  and  Planes 

IMOUT  Arithmetic  Game 

Braille  Clockface 

Constructo    Set 

Three-speed  Talking  Book  Reproducer, 
Model  L-1 

New-type  metal  Spelling  Frames,  with 
Words  and  Phrases 

Large,  molded  plastic  map  of  the  United 
States,  which  can  be  reproduced  piece 
by  piece,  thus  permitting  replacement 
of  lost  parts,  etc. 

Cubarithm  Arithmetic  Slate  which  •  uses 
Braille  cubes.  (This  item  is  just  get- 
ting into  production  and  will  be  avail- 
able by  fall.) 

One  of  the  failures  of  the  past  two  years 
has  been  the  styluses  with  which  I  am 
afraid  you  have  all  become  too  familiar.  At 
the  time,  we  tried  to  combine  the  good 
points  of  the  old,  blunt  point  stylus  with 
that  of  the  thinner,  sharp  stylus,  but  the 
result  seems  to  have  been  anything  but 
successful.  I  am  happy  to  report,  however, 
that  a  new  type  stylus  has  been  designed 
and  is  now  in  production,  and  by  fall,  a 
stout  stylus,  with  a  good  point  which 
matches  the  pits  of  our  slates,  will  be  avail- 
able, 
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I  am  also  happy  to  report  at  this  time 
that  the  experimental  work  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  relief  globe  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  and  it  is  hoped  that  experi- 
mental models  will  be  available  during  the 
next  school  year.  In  the  meantime,  other 
items  of  tangible  apparatus  and  special 
educational  equipment  suggested  to  us  by 
interested  teachers  and  educators  are  being 
given  serious  consideration,  and  we  feel 
that  within  a  few  months  several  more 
items  of  aids  will  be  offered  to  the  schools 
and  classes  on  their  quota  accounts. 

Educational  Research 

For  several  years,  the  schools  have  urged 
the  Printing  House  to  set  up  a  Department 
of  Educational  Research,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  our  institution,  as  the  central, 
service  agency  for  the  schools  and  classes, 
could  direct  and  develop  educational  stud- 
ies as  desired  by  the  schools  and  in  co- 
operation with  any  other  agency  interested 
in  like  problems.  At  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  October, 
19  51,  a  Committee  on  Research  was  elected 
and  one  of  our  own  staff  members  was  as- 
signed to  direct  the  project.  On  March  3rd 
of  this  year,  the  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting,  at  which  time  consideration  was 
given  to  all  of  the  suggested  educational 
research  problems  which  had  been  sent  in. 
At  this  meeting,  two  decisions  were  made: 

1.  That  most  of  the  suggested  problems  for 
study  should  first  be  referred  back  to 
your  workshop  conferences  at  this  con- 
vention, so  that  the  conclusions  of  your 
groups  might  constitute  a  basic  guide 
for  future  actions  by  the  Printing  House. 

2.  That  the  head  of  research  at  the  Print- 
ing House  should  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  several  workshop  ses- 
sions during  the  spring  months  to  visit 
a  number  of  the  schools  and  classes  and 
present  the  purposes  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Printing  House  to  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  cooperation  and  guidance. 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  material  gathered  by  our  staff  mem- 
ber, and  not  until  tomorrow  will  we  know 
the  results  and  conclusions  of  your  own 
individual  workshop  sessions.  Early  in  the 
fall,  we  will  hope  to  get  this  initial  ma- 
terial into  form  for  evaluation  for  the  Re- 
search Comniittee  and  productive  action. 


Enlarged  Federal  Appropriation 

For  over  two  years,  the  Printing  House 
has  been  making  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
large the  basic  authorization  under  the  Act 
"To  Promote  the  Education  for  the  Blind" 
which  governs  the  annual  Federal  appro- 
priation under  which  we  provide  school- 
books  and  other  educational  material  to 
the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  As  of 
May  22  last,  the  new  authorization  was 
approved  to  permit  a  total  annual  appro- 
priation to  the  Printing  House  for  this  pur- 
pose of  $260,000,  including  a  $10,000  per- 
petual grant.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
before  Congress,  a  bill  requesting  a  $90,000 
supplementary  appropriation,  over  and 
above  the  previously  appropriated  $125,- 
000  grant,  for  the  1952-1953  fiscal  year. 
The  passage  of  this  additional  appropria- 
tion should  help  to  ease  the  very  severe 
straits  in  which  most  of  the  schools  and 
classes  have  been  placed  for  the  past  15 
months,  due  to  insufficient  funds  to  cover 
their  needs  for  books  and  apparatus  fur- 
nished to  them  by  the  Printing  House. 

And  now,  let  us  look  to  the  future: 

Plans  for  New  Buildings 

In  order  to  more  adequately  provide  for 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  present  needs  of 
the  schools  and  classes,  the  Printing  House 
has  already  made  definite  plans  for  an  ad- 
dition to  our  present  facilities,  and  for  the 
revamping  of  some  parts  of  our  present 
quarters.  Additional  floor  space,  in  a  two- 
story  addition  to  the  new  factory  annex, 
is  to  be  provided  immediately,  particularly 
for  storage  purposes.  Storage  space  at  the 
Printing  House  is  at  a  premium,  not  only 
for  raw  materials  which  can  be  bought 
more  economically  in  larger  quantities,  but 
also  for  storage  of  finished  goods.  Orders 
for  school  materials  are  seasonal,  and  yet 
the  production  facilities  of  the  Printing 
House  must  be  on  a  year-round  basis.  The 
only  answer  to  having  materials  when  need- 
ed is  to  make  them  up  in  advance  and  store 
them  against  the  spring  and  summer  orders, 
so  that,  when  school  opens  in  the  fall, 
classes  will  not  have  to  wait  indefinitely 
until  books  can  be  manufactured.  Such  pro- 
cedure, however,  requires  knowledgeable 
forethinking   on    the   part   of   the   Printing 
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House,  as  well  as  space  to  store  finished 
goods  which  can  be  manufactured  during 
the  slow  seasons.  New  and  adequate  stor- 
age space  should  help  immeasureably. 

The  administrative  quarters  of  the  Print- 
ing House  are  also,  not  only  inadequate, 
but  cumbersome.  Staff  members  who  need 
immediate  access  to  several  departments 
find  themselves  on  the  run  most  of  the  day 
because  closely  allied  departments  are 
widely  separated;  other  departments  need 
more  space  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  It  is  contemplated, 
therefore,  that  considerable  alteration  of 
the  old  administrative  building  should  be 
undertaken  promptly,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  funds  are  in  hand  to  provide 
not  only  the  new  storage  space,  but  the  re- 
vamping of  the  older  quarters. 

Needed  Cooperation  by  the 
Schools  and  Classes 

The  Printing  House,  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient it  might  hope  to  be,  nor  how  hard  we 
might  try,   cannot  be  a  successful   service 
agency  for  the  schools  and  classes  without 
the  direct  and  constant  help  of  the  super- 
intendents  and   teachers.   In   order   to    ac- 
complish this,  you  must  all  first  know  how 
the  Printing  House  must  proceed,  and  next 
you   must   all   constantly   give   us   of   your 
best   cooperation   as   well   as   new   ideas.   I 
doubt   seriously   that   many   of   you   either 
know    or    understand,    for    instance,    how 
books  are  approved  for  publication  or  how 
you  should  send  in  orders.  Neither  the  Su- 
perintendent nor   our   staff   members   ever 
decide  on  what  is  put  into  publication,  in 
Braille,  large  type  or  Talking  Book  form. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  a  book  pub- 
lished,  or   a  piece   of   apparatus  manufac- 
tured, at  the  Printing  House.  Either  some 
school,  agency,  or  individual  contracts  with 
us  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  production 
of  the  original  plate-making  or  recording, 
etc.,  plus  a  specified  number  of  copies,  or 
.  the  materials  are  directed  to  be  published 
by  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  procedure  in  this  case  is  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  by  Board  action,  and  is 
as  follows:  Once  each  year,  the  schools  and 
classes  are  requested  to  make  recommenda- 
tions   of    materials    to     be    published    in 


Braille,  large  type,  or  Talking  Book  form. 
The  recommendations  thus  received  are 
identified  and  classified  and  put  into  lists 
for  consideration  by  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee. Those  titles  approved — and  such 
approval  is  based  on  public  school  recom- 
mendations, recentness  of  copyright,  etc. — 
are  then  submitted  to  the  schools  for  ten- 
tative orders.  Only  those  titles  for  which 
tentative  orders  in  either  Braille,  large 
type,  or  Talking  Book  form  are  received  for 
a  total  of  20  copies  from  not  less  than  five 
schools  are  approved  for  publication.  Simi- 
larly, music  selections  to  be  embossed  in 
Braille  must  have  been  tentatively  ordered 
from  not  less  than  five  schools  for  a  total 
of  five  copies.  Books  and  music  meeting 
these  requirements  are  put  in  line  for  pro- 
duction in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
demand,  and  dependent  upon  our  ability 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  copyright 
owners.  It  is  also  possible  for  schools  in 
need  of  special  materials  of  local  interest 
to  authorize  the  entire  plate  or  recording 
cost  to  be  charged  to  the  quota  account  of 
their  institutions,  so  that  they  have  such 
books  for  the  use  of  their  students. 

The  above  procedure  is  completely  demo- 
cratic, and  as  such,  it  requires  the  full  co- 
operation of  every  school  and  class.  Bach 
superintendent  and  teacher  should  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  a  request  for 
a  recommendation,  a  tentative  order  list, 
or  a  first  edition  notice,  the  last  of  which 
being  the  only  one  that  constitutes  a  bona- 
fide  order  on  which  delivery  will  be  made. 
If  teachers  and  superintendents  do  not  rec- 
ommend the  materials  they  want,  they  can- 
not hope  to  find  them  in  our  catalog,  ex- 
cept by  sheer  chance.  The  Printing  House 
does  not  have  the  funds  to  send  ink-print 
copies  of  all  books  recommended  for  ex- 
amination at  the  time  of  tentative  orders, 
so  it  is  up  to  you  to  obtain  them  locally. 
If  you  feel  that  you  have  something  par- 
ticularly good,  it  is  up  to  you  to  sell  the 
idea  to  other  schools;  in  our  position,  we 
cannot  take  anything  but  an  impersonal  at- 
titude, no  matter  how  good  a  particular 
book  might  appear  to  us.  All  we  can  do  is 
safeguard  all  of  you  against  a  particular 
school  wishing  to  get  something  for  its  own 
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use  at  the  expense  of  everyone  else.  In 
other  words,  it  is  up  to  you,  as  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  who  want  the  best  for 
your  children,  to  tell  us  what  you  want, 
where  it  can  be  found  so  as  to  be  identified, 
and  to  get  others  interested.  We  will  do  our 
very  best  to  produce  it  as  fast,  and  as  well 
as  we  can,  but  you  must  make  the  decision 
as  to  what  it  will  be! 

In  closing,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  each  superintendent  and  teacher  for 
the  very  great  amount  of  understanding  and 


help  you  give  to  me  as  Superintendent,  and 
to  our  staff  members.  We  have  been  most 
happy  to  have  you  visit  us  and  to  see  us  in 
action,  and  I  hope  that  this  short  time  has 
given  you  some  idea  of  the  problems  which 
we  face  in  trying  to  help  you.  Please  know 
that  we  want  you  to  let  us  know  what  you 
want,  give  us  your  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment, and  even  point  out  our  faults.  In 
turn,  we  shall  try  to  take  criticism  with 
good  grace,  and  greet  suggested  improve- 
ments with  enthusiasm. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  AAIB  1951-52 


The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  AAIB 
1951-52  Biennium  has  held  no  meetings, 
but  in  spite  of  this  seeming  negligence  and 
indifference,  it  has  been  active. 

We  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Davis  in  getting  proper  legislative  action 
on  H.R.  1499  to  increase  the  appropriation 
to  the  Printing  House  from  $125,000  to 
$260,000.  Mr.  Peeler  and  your  chairman 
appeared  at  a  hearing  in  Washington. 
Through  Mr.  Davis's  untiring  efforts  and 
with  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  all  the 
superintendents  of  our  schools  the  bill  was 
finally  passed. 

The  only  other  bill  which  seemed  to  con- 
cern us  was  Senate  Bill  10  6  6  which  appear- 
ed to  establish  a  one-man  commission  re- 


sponsible for  the  administration  and  re- 
habilitation of  all  services  for  all  types  of 
handicapped  people.  The  superintendents 
of  all  of  our  schools  were  contacted  and 
urged  to  study  the  bill  and  then  report 
their  feelings  to  their  representatives.  We 
believed  it  was  wiser  to  let  each  one  voice 
his  opinion  than  for  the  committee  to  make 
a  statement.  As  far  as  we  know,  nothing 
came  of  this  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Chairman,  Maryland 
Stanley  Harris,  West  Virginia 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Perkins,  Emeritus 
Egbert  Peeler,  North  Carolina 
C.  J.  Settles,  Ph.D.,  Florida 


REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  RESEARCH 
AND  REGIONAL  MEETINGS 


Members  and  Guests  of  the  AAIB: 

The  membership  of  the  Research   Com- 
mittee is  as  follows: 

Paul  C.  Mitchell,  New  York  Institute 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Kentucky 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  California 
Don  Overbeay,  Iowa 
Robert  Thompson,  Missouri,  Chairman 
An  inquiry  about  curriculum,   methods, 
3,nd  gadgets  was  sent  put  by  the  comnaittee 


to  all  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped.  Sixteen 
questions  were  asked  and  an  opportunity 
was  given  for  other  expression  than  that 
specifically  designated  by  the  inquiry. 
Twenty-seven  schools  and  classes  respond- 
ed. A  sizeable  volume  of  pertinent  infor- 
mation was  submitted. 
1.  Twelve  schools  listed  and  brieflly  de- 
scribed what  they  considered  to  be  sig- 
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nificant  contributions  in  the  development 
of  content,  methods,  or  gadgets  that  fa- 
cilitate the  instruction  of  blind  pupils. 

2.  Eighteen  observations  and  suggestions 
were  given  about  matters  not  included  in 
the  inquiry  but  solicited  through  it. 

3.  Thirty-one  additional  items  were  men- 
tioned which  ought  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Research  Committee. 

4.  Seven  foundations  were  suggested  as 
possible  sources  of  funds  with  which  re- 
search in  our  field  might  be  carried  on. 

5.  Eleven  recent  studies  were  mentioned 
which  it  was  felt  had  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  work  in  our  field. 

A  ten  page  summary  of  this  inquiry  is  on 
file  with  the  Convention  Librarian.  You 
are  urged  to  review  it  during  the  conven- 
tion and  take  down  notes  about  any  of  the 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
institution. 

All  of  the  questions  posed  for  study  by 
the  committee  have  been  considered  and 
referred  by  the  committee  to  appropriate 
groups  for  clarification  or  study  and  subse- 
quent recommendations.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  problems  have  been  solved.  In  all, 
56  problems,  including  those  listed  for  re- 
search in  the  report  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee in  the  Thirty-fourth  Biennial  Re- 
port of  the  AAIB,  have  been  cleared. 

Your  committee  recognizes  several  limi- 
tations: 

1.  Lack  of  funds  to  permit  meetings  of 
the  committee  sufficiently  often  to  give 
the  work  continuity. 

2.  Lack  of  training  by  the  committee  in 
research  techniques  which  would  permit 
them  individually  or  collectively  to  set 
up  any  technical  research  studies. 

3.  Lack  of  time  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  the  light  of  their  other 
responsibilities  to  personally  engage  in 
and  conduct  research. 

4.  The  wide  dispersion  of  our  institutions 
and  qualified  personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Research  has  encour- 
aged the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  establish 
a  Research  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
to  do  educational  research,  including  not 
only  that  which  is  pertinent  to  production 
at  the  American  Printing  House,  but  to  in- 
clude research  on  any  educational  problem 
of  sufficient  importance  among  the  schools 
to  require  study  and  clarification.  The  presi- 


dent of  our  Association  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Printing  House, 
Mr.  Davis,  felt  this  to  be  a  likely  beginning 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  stabilized  solu- 
tion to  our  research  problem.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  blind  approved  such  a  plan  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  last  fall,  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Allen,  President  of  the  Board,  appoint- 
ed an  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  Research  Committee  with  member- 
ship as  follows:  Don  Overbeay,  Iowa;  John 
Lysen,  Minnesota;  Neal  Quimby,  New  Mexi- 
co; Edward  Waterhouse,  Perkins;  and 
Robert  Thompson,  Missouri,  chairman.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  investigate 
and  recommend  projects  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational research  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
staff  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  This  Committee  met  in  Louis- 
ville, Monday,  March  3,  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  and  discussed  many  angles  of  the 
research  problem.  Superintendent  Davis 
recommended  that  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper 
be  appointed  to  direct  this  work.  The  com- 
mittee heartily  approved  this  recommenda- 
tion and  gave  Miss  Hooper,  as  one  of  her 
first  assignments,  the  task  of  attending  as 
many  regional  conferences  and  visiting  as 
many  schools  for  the  blind  as  she  could 
during  the  spring.  While  on  these  tours, 
she  was  to  meet  informally  with  as  many 
classroom  teachers  as  she  could  and  get 
first-hand  from  them  the  problems  which 
seemed  to  them  most  pressing  and  to  re- 
quire outside  help  for  solution.  Miss  Hooper 
will  report  to  the  committee  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  October. 

Your  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  Research  Committee  believes 
that  this  is  a  significant  step  toward  a  more 
effective  and  stabilized  attack  on  the  re- 
search problems  in  our  field  and  recom- 
mends that  research  problems  among  our 
schools  be  routed  to  Miss  Hooper  for  study 
and  action  by  the  new  committee.  Under 
this  new  approach,  one  person  has  been 
designated  to  work  at  the  job.  Funds  for 
salary,  travel,  and  experimentation  are 
available  in  a  modest  amount.  We  believe 
more  results  will  be  forthcoming. 
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The  Regional  Meetings  Committee  is 
composed  as  follows: 

Josef  Cauffman,  Overbrook 
Mrs.  Marion  Grew,  Washington 
Jack  Hartong,  Illinois 
Egbert  Peeler,  North  Carolina 
Neal  Quimby,  New  Mexico 
J.  M.  Woolly,  Arkansas 
Robert  Thompson,    Missouri 

This  committee  met  jointly  with  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  Research  Committee  at  the  Seelbach 
Hotel  in  Louisville  at  the  time  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Most  of  the  time  was  consumed  by  the  work 
of  the  regional  meetings  committee.  At  this 
time,  the  committee  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  establish  suggested  regional 
boundaries  nor  to  indicate  subject  matter 
areas  in  which  we  felt  there  was  greatest 
need  for  early  effort.  Accordingly,  your 
chairman  has  made  no  further  suggestion 
along  this  line  and  the  activity  has  followed 
a  sort  of  spontaneous  pattern. 

A  12  question  inquiry  on  regional  meet- 
ings was  circulated  among  the  schools  and 
classes  regarding  regional  meetings  last 
fall  and  responses  were  returned  from  2  6 
schools  and  classes.  A  six  page  summary  of 
this  study  is  on  file  with  the  Convention  Li- 
brarian if  you  would  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  attitude  of  those  responding  toward 
their  willingness  to  act  as  hosts,  the  fees 
they  would  charge,  their  willingness  to 
provide  overnight  hospitality  for  teachers 
from  other  schools  enroute  to  regional  con- 
ferences, the  pooling  of  transportation,  the 
schools  each  school  felt  were  in  its  activity 
orbit,  and  other  similar  bits  of  information 
of  value  to  a  school  planning  a  regional 
conference. 

The  committee  reviews  the  activities  of 
schools  for  the  blind  during  the  past  year 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  acceptance  of  the  regional 
meeting  as  a  tool  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  methods  and  materials.  Eight 
states  have  sought  to  hold  regional  meet- 
ings or  institutes.  Neighboring  states  have 
responded  with  such  readiness  that  seven 
conferences  and  institutes  were  held  with 


capacity  crowds.  Conferences  and  institutes 
were  held  as  follows: 

Illinois,  Science 

Iowa,  The  Slow  Learning  Visually  Handi- 
capped Child 

Kentucky,  Training  Institute  on  Travel 
Techniques 

Maryland,  Arithmetic 

Missouri,  Music 

North  Carolina,  Principals 

Perkins,  Mental  Measurements  of  the 
Blind 

New  Mexico  issued  invitations  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  "Slow  Learner"  but  only  two 
schools  could  negotiate  the  distances  and 
the  effort  was  deferred. 

Over  17  5  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
perts from  67  states  spent  22  days  pro- 
ducing 134  pages  of  objectives,  conclusions, 
instruction,  points  of  agreement,  listings 
of  problems,  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Those  who  participated  grew  in  sta- 
ture professionally  and  went  home  with  a 
greater  clarity  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the 
problems  faced  in  their  fields  and  thus  are 
better  armed  to  bring  about  their  ultimate 
solutions.  Great  variety  was  evidenced  in 
the  methods  of  planning  and  conducting 
these  conferences  and  institutes.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  there  is  any  one  "best" 
way  to  do  it.  Each  effort  has  made  some 
new  contribution  to  the  technique. 

In  the  main,  delegates  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  the  tangible  and  intangible 
values  of  these  conferences.  Naturally,  no 
conference  can  be  planned  to  suit  all 
comers,  but  your  chairman  was  present  or 
represented  at  five  of  the  seven  conferences 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  how  the 
occasional  skeptic  soon  warmed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  conference  and  climbed  down 
from  the  fence.  It  has  also  been  interesting 
to  see  leadership  emerging  from  the  ranks 
of  these  conferences.  It  is  the  belief  of 
your  committee  that  the  regional  con- 
ference is  a  tool  which  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  professional  growth  of 
our  special  field  of  educational  endeavor. 
We  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  As- 
sociation do  all  in  its  pov/er  to  encourage  a 
broader  application  of  this  technique  dur- 
ing   the    coming    biennium    and    that    the 
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various  workshop  groups  at  this  convention 
give  some  time  to  planning  the  encourage- 
ment of  regional  meetings  and  institutes 
in  fields  and  areas  vi^here  no  activity  has 
yet  taken  place. 

Copies  of  the  reports  on  the  regional 
meetings  and  institutes  held  to  date  are  on 
file  with  the  Convention  Librarian.  It  is 
believed  the  host  schools  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  reports  on  the  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held  to  schools  de- 
siring them.  A  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  samples  of  promotional  mailing  are  also 
on  file  with  the  librarian  for  your  observa- 


tion. It  might  be  helpful  to  you  in  planning 

to  note  the  various  ideas  used. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  Chairman 
Josef  Cauffman,  Overbrook 
Mrs.  Marion  Grew,  Washington  State 
Jack  R.  Hartong,  Illinois 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  North  Carolina 
Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  New  Mexico 
J.  M.  Woolly,  Arkansas 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Kentucky 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  California 
Paul  C.  Mitchell,  New  York  Institute 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Iowa 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 


Your  Committee  on  Credentials  has  re- 
ceived applications  for  delegate  badges 
from  the  schools  and  agencies  and  has  is- 
sued badges  as  follows: 

Board   Members 3 

Superintendents 29 

Teachers   and   Others 100 

Total 132 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CREDENTIALS    COMMITTEE 

A.  L.  Brown,  Chairman,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Loree  W.  Godshell, 

South  Carolina 
L.  P.  Howser,  Kentucky 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION  OF  CONSTITUTION 

AND  BYLAWS 


The  Committee  presented  a  mimeo- 
graphed draft  of  the  proposed  constitution. 
Copies  were  available  for  all  members  of 
the  audience.  The  articles  and  sections 
were  presented,  discussed  and  approved, 
item  by  item.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  delegate  assembly  voted  unani- 
mously to  approve  the  complete  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  as  amended.  The  com- 
pleted document  read  as  follows: 

Article  I — Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Article  II — Object 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
improve  material  and  methods  of  teaching 


the  visually  handicapped,  and  to  expand 
the  opportunities  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped to  take  a  contributory  place  in  so- 
ciety. 

Article  III — Membership 
Membership  in  this  Association  shall  in- 
clude any  persons  affiliated  with  or  in- 
terested in  an  organization  engaged  in  the 
education,  guidance,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion or  occupational  placement  of  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing. 

Article  IV — Officers 

A  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected  at 
each  biennial  meeting.  It  shall  consist  of: 
President,  First  Vice-President,  Second 
Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
five  directors.  Their  duties  shall  be  as  in- 
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dicated  by  their  respective  titles.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  No  president  or  vice-president 
shall  succeed  himself  in  office,  and  the  term 
of  any  officer  shall  be  two  years,  or  until 
his  successor  is  elected. 

Article  V — ^Meetings 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  the  even-numbered  years, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  notice  of  which  shall  be 
sent  to  all  members  not  less  than  three 
months  prior  to  date  of  proposed"  meeting. 

Article  VI — Amendments 

This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be 
amended  at  any  meeting,  provided  notice 
of  intention  to  amend  shall  have  been  made 
not  less  than  three  months  before  such 
meeting,  with  formal  staement  of  the 
proposed  amendment  submitted  to  the  ac- 
credited members.  For  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment,  there  shall  be  required  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  the  business  meeting. 

Article  VII — Adoption  of  Constitution 

The  adoption  of  this  Constitution  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  of  the  As- 
sociation will  repeal  the  Constitution  under 
which  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  has  been  operating 
prior  to  June  30,  1952.  Upon  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  all  those  who  have 
registered  for  the  41st  convention  of  the 
AAIB  shall  be  authorized  to  vote  on  all 
business  matters  of  the  convention.  Newly- 
elected  officers  shall  assume  their  duties 
at  the  close  of  the  41st  Biennial  Conven- 
tion. 

By-Laws 

1.  Eligible  representatives  from  at  least 
fifteen  corporate  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  during  a  regular 
meeting. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and 
both  Vice-Presidents,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  select  a  presiding  officer. 

3.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing conimittees:  Membership,  cre- 
dentials, legislative,  auditing,   resolu- 


tions, nominations,  program,  and  ne- 
crology. Committee  reports  will  be 
presented  at  the  biennial  conventions. 
The  President  may  appoint  special 
committees. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties,  the 
First  Vice-President  normally  shall  be 
the  promoter  and  coordinator  of  Re- 
gional Meetings.  The  Second  Vice- 
President  normally  shall  be  Chairman 
of  the  Program  Committee. 

5.  Duties  of  the  Standing  Committees 
shall  be: 

a.  Membership  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  promote  and  encourage 
membership  in  the  Association. 

b.  Committee  on  Credentials:  This 
committee  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  who  shall  be 
accepted  as  accredited  members  for 
the  voting  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

c.  Legislative  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee will  concern  itself  with  any 
legislative  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Association. 

d.  Auditing  Committee:  This  commit- 
tee shall  audit  the  books  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  report  to 
the  Association. 

e.  Committee  on  Resolutions:  This 
committee  shall  receive  suggestions 
from  the  membership  on  resolutions 
to  be  placed  before  the  body  and 
shall  determine  which  resolutions 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

f.  Committee  on  Nominations:  This 
committee  shall  present  a  list  of 
nominees  at  the  business  session 
designated  for  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  recommend  at  least  one  person 
for  each  position  to  be  filled.  Before 
nominations  are  voted  upon  by  the 
Association,  the  presiding  officer 
shall  invite  nominations  from  the 
floor. 

g.  Program  Committee:  This  commit- 
tee will  prepare  the  program  for  the 
regular  meeting.  The  Second  Vice- 
President  will  serve  as  Chairman  of 
this  Committee. 
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h.  Necrology  Committee:  This  commit- 
tee will  report  to  the  Association  all 
deaths  of  Association  members  oc- 
curring during  the  interim  between 
general  meetings. 

6.  The  expenses  of  the  Association  shall 
be  provided  by  biennial  dues  of  six 
dollars  ($6.00)  for  each  member  paid 
in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  direct,  increased  by  corporate 
membership  assessments  against  the 
various  organizations  represented  in 
the  Association.  Corporate  member- 
ships among  the  schools  shall  be  based 
upon  the  total  enrollment  of  each 
school  reported  for  the  next  preceding 
year  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  The  Board  of  Directors 
will  determine  the  rate  of  assessment 
against  all  types  of  corporate  member- 
ships. From  the  total  amount  collected 
for  dues,  each  qualified  member  will 
be  provided  a  two-year  subscription 
to  a  single  journal  or  periodical  select- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

7.  The  proceedings  of  the  biennial  con- 
ventions may  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  membership  of  the 
Association.  This  shall  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Copies  of 
the  proceedings  may  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  sale  basis  to  any  public 
libraries  or  others  interested  in  pur- 


chasing them.  The  Board  of  Directors 
may  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  minutes  wiH  be  published  and 
edited. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  suitable 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, who  shall  be  custodian 
of  the  documents  and  property  of  the 
Association,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  must  be  bonded  by  a  reputa- 
ble surety  company. 

9.  A  general  budget  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  approved 
by  the  delegate  assembly,  but  bills 
which  fall  due  between  meetings  of 
the  Board  may  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer with  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

10.  All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by 
ballot.  All  members  present  shall  be 
qualified  to  vote. 

11.  In  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for, 
parliamentary  procedure  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CONSTITUTION   COMMITTEE 
W.  E.  Allen,  Chairman,  Texas 
V.  R.  Carter,  Oklahoma 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Overbrook 
Eber  L.  Palmer,  New  York  State 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  North  Carolina 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  a 
complete  slate  of  officers  and  directors  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
new  constitution.  Three  additional  direc- 
tors were  nominated  from  the  floor.  The 
election  was  conducted  in  proper  form  and 
the  following  were  declared  officially 
elected  for  the  Biennium  1952-1954. 

Offi^cei*s 
President — Dr.    Neal    F.    Quimby,    Alamo- 

gordo,  N.  M. 
First  Vice-President — Mr.    John   C.    Lysen, 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Second     Vice-President — Mr.      Robert     H. 

Thompson,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.   Egbert  N.   Peel- 
er, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dii'ectors 
Mr.   Joseph   J.   Kerr,   Philadelphia,   Penna. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  Staunton,  Va. 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  L.  Elizabeth  Overly,  Chairman, 
Western  Pa. 

Howard  Beekes,  Ohio 

Seldon  W.  Brannon,  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Tennie  Lee,  Oklahoma 

Carl  Monroe.  Alabama 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEES  ON  COOPERATION 
OF  THE  AAIB  AND  THE  AAWB 


The  purposes  of  the  Joint  Committees  on 
Cooperation  of  both  the  AAIB  and  the 
AAWB  are  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  each  organization 
and  to  coordinate  the  constructive  efforts 
of  both  groups  to  the  end  that  the  member- 
ship of  both  bodies  can  through  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  do  an  increasingly  bet- 
ter job  in  educating,  training,  and  rehabili- 
tating those  with  serious  visual  defects. 

This  Joint  Committee  met  last  summer 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  With  the  able 
assistance  of  presidents  Finis  Davis  and 
Roy  Kumpe,  this  committee  proposed  that 
the  1952  conventions  of  both  organizations 
be  held  simultaneously  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. We  feel  that  the  results  of  this  de- 
cision   have    been    excellent.    By    planning 


and  working  together  the  memberships 
have  learned  to  know  each  other  better.  By 
meeting  in  joint  sessions  we  have  gained  a 
greater  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  our 
common  problems. 

The  Joint  Committee  heartily  commends 
Presidents  Davis,   Kumpe,  and  their  com- 
mittees for  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  simultaneous  meetings   of   the   two 
organizations.    We  strongly   urge   that   the 
close  cooperation  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions be  fostered  in  the  future  and  that  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  organizations  be 
established  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
D.  W.  Overbeay,  Chairman,  Iowa 
Leo  J.  Flood,  Illinois 
Raymond  E.  Long,  Wisconsin 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 


The  year  of  19  52  will,  perhaps  go  down 
in  the  history  of  our  work  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all  our  hundred  and 
thirty  years'  experience  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  Braille  from 
three  points  of  view: 

1.  19  52  coincides  with  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis 
Braille. 

2.  1952  saw  the  creation  of  the  World 
Braille   Council   under   UNESCO. 

3.  1952  has  brought  about  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee. 

The  continued  acceptance  by  the  AAWB, 
the  AAIB,  the  Library  of  Congress,  em- 
bossers, schools,  and  agencies,  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Committee  to  solve  mutual 
problems  concerning  Braille  to  the  benefit 
and  best  interests  of  the  readers  themselves 


will  be  a  step  forward  in  our  work  equalled 
only  by  the  final  termination  of  the  "battle 
of  Braille"  twenty  years  ago  with  the  adop- 
tion of  Standard  English  Braille  in  19  32. 
It  seems  incredible,  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  past  two  decades,  that  a  program  of  the 
magnitude  of  ours  in  education  and  work 
for  the  blind  could  possibly  survive  the 
natural  conflicts  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment without  some  accepted  and  recognized 
authority  to  govern  the  procedures  and  the 
techniques  of  embossing  Braille.  To  rid 
ourselves  of  this  confusion,  the  Joint  Uni- 
form Braille  Committee  was  established  in 
19  50  by  joint  action  of  both  the  AAIB  and 
the  AAWB.  Since  then,  the  Committee  has 
met  twice  itself  and  created  a  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Mathematics  to  handle  the  technical 
problems  in  that  special  area.  The  Mathe- 
matics Sub-Committee  has  also  had  two 
meetings,  in  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  de- 
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tailed  work  by  its  individual  members,  and 
a  proposed  new  Braille  mathematics  code 
originally  devised  by  one  of  the  members 
has  been  developed  and  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Mathe- 
matics of  the  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee.  The  need  for  a  more 
adequate  Braille  mathematical  code,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  higher  mathematics 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  I  hope 
that  as  this  study  progresses,  and  reports 
are  made  from  time  to  time,  those  persons 
interested  in  this  project  will  bear  with  the 
Committee  and  not  expect  final  results  in 
a  few  months'  time.  Your  Committee  feels 
that  one  of  its  solemn  obligations  is  to 
follow  the  time-honored  procedure  of  cau- 
tion. We  feel  that  going  off  at  a  tangent  on 
every  new  idea  that  comes  along  would 
not  only  be  unwise,  but  disastrous,  and 
that  the  best  possible  decisions  can  be  made 
only  after  thorough  study  of  the  various 
factors  involved. 

Our  music  code  presents  a  problem  sim- 
ilar to  the  mathematics  code.  We  hope  that 
we  can  prevail  upon  its  American  adaptor, 
who  is  currently  a  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee, to  consider  the  need  for  bringing  this 
phase  of  our  embossing  procedure  up  to 
date.  Presently,  the  Braille  music  code  al- 
lows too  much  latitude  to  the  embosser 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  uni- 
form results  with  different  stereotypists, 
resulting  in  confusion  and  annoyance  to 
students,  teachers  and  professional  mu- 
sicians alike.  Here  again,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  that  a  factual  and  scientific 
approach  is  made  with  regard  to  a  revision 
of  our  music  code,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
extension  or  development  of  unsound  prac- 
tices, impractical  notations,  or  detrimental 
simplification. 

Presently,  the  Committee  plans  to  begin 
a  most  comprehensive  study  of  dot  and 
Braille  cell  specifications  at  the  request  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  definite  and  uniform  standards  in  the 
embossing  of  Braille  will  result  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  not 
only  to  equalize  the  basis  of  bids  of  the 
various  embossers,  but  also  to  better  stand- 


ardize the  Braille  cell  and  dot  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers.  Needless  to  say,  all 
of  our  printeries  are  most  conscientious  in 
the  quality  of  work  they  produce  for  our 
readers.  However,  they  have  lacked  a  uni- 
form procedure  manual  to  enable  them  to 
emboss  the  same  type,  size  and  quality  of 
dot  and  cell.  The  results  of  the  proposed 
study  will  be  welcomed,  the  Committee 
feels,  not  only  by  the  readers,  but  by  the 
printing  houses,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  editors  of  our  many  magazines. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  revision  of  the  Standard  English  Braille 
Code-book  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
19  32.  There  is  a  very  definite  need  to  revise 
the  British  phrasing  of  the  official  code  and 
to  reinterpret  the  ambiguous  American 
usages  based  on  it.  In  undertaking  a  job 
of  this  magnitude,  the  Committee  has  felt 
an  obligation  to  circularize  the  opinions  of 
hundreds  of  readers  and  many  experts  in 
the  field  of  embossing  and  transcribing  to 
determine  those  rulings  and  usages  which 
are  unnecessary,  confusing,  or  inconsistent. 
A  case  in  point  might  be  the  American  rul- 
ing which  forbids  the  use  of  the  "com" 
sign  with  a  capital  sign  preceding,  which 
ruling  many  embossers  and  transcribers  at 
present  ignore. 

To  prevent  this  report  from  running  into 
great  length  and  bordering  on  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  the  problems,  I  shall 
assume  that  the  aforementioned  topics  will 
suffice  to  give  our  joint  groups  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  to  date.  In  con- 
cluding this  report,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
problems  before  the  Committee  demands 
that  thoughtful  consideration  be  given  by 
the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  in 
so  far  as  membership  of  the  Committee  is 
concerned  in  order  that  continuity  of  ac- 
tion can  be  maintained  in  its  work  over 
the  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman,  Kentucky 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


May  we  stand  one  minute  in  silence  in 
memory  of  our  departed  friends  and  com- 
rades. It  is  regretted  that  we  do  not  tiave 
the  space  to  print  all  the  activities  and 
honors  of  our  departed  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. The  chairman  of  the  Necrology  Com- 
mittee feels  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
this  report. 

During  the  past  two  years,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  schools  have  departed  and 
left  many  tasks  for  us  to  take  over.  The 
Grim  Reaper  has  taken  classroom  teach- 
ers, special  teachers,  and  superintendents, 
alike.  From  the  splendid  reports  which 
were  mailed  to  me,  I  know  that  "There  was 
no  Mourning  at  the  Bar,  When  they  put 
out  to  Sea".  I  imagine  I  can  hear  the  Pilot 
say,  "Well  done  Thou  Good  and  Faithful 
Servant,  enter  into  the  joys  prepared  for 
you.  For  you  have  ministered  to  the  heart- 
broken,   given    sympathy    to    those    in    dis- 


tress, give  a  hearty  handclasp  to  the  mourn- 
ful, and  smiled  when  everything  was  dark 
and  gloomy  for  the  little  fellow  away  from 
his  mother,  perhaps  for  the  first  time." 

They  have  given  spiritual  guidance  as 
well  as  ministering  to  the  mental  and 
physical  needs.  The  jobs  which  these  have 
so  nobly  done  fall  into  our  hands.  Many  of 
these  departed  friends  did  not  have  the 
convenience  of  physical  vision,  but  they 
had  a  vision  which  exceeded  ours  in  many 
ways.  I  can  imagine  these  saints  in  New 
Jerusalem,  "A  city  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  Heavens",  seeing  as  they 
have  been  seen  and  walking  in  the  streets 
with  joy  and  gladness. 

At  this  time,  I  shall  read  the  names  of 
the  departed,  give  the  name  of  the  school 
in  which  each  served,  and  the  positions 
which  they  held. 


STame 

John  Whalen 

Miss  Daisy  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Theodora  Franksen  Phillips 

Miss  Nancy  Crampton 

Miss  Mildred  Pirtle 

Lapier  Williams 

Miss  M.  Blye  Allen 

Spencer  Phillips 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Weigle 

Mrs.  Ella  Skirven 

Miss  Agnes  Carroll 

Charles  Franklin  Riddle 

Frederick  Streib 

Miss  Mary  L.  Weatherlow 

August  Fricker 

Ralph  Navey 

Mrs.  Edward  Ellis  Allen 

Miss  Blanche  Bardin 

Miss  Marian  Chamberlain 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain 

Or  in  A.  Stone 

W.  W.  Donnald 

Miss  Leilia  Burchfield 

Mrs.  Letitia  B.  Seidman 

John  W.  Eakes,  Chairman 

Supt.  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 


School 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind 
N.  Y.  State  School  for  the  Blind 
N.  C.  School  for  the  Blind 
Perkins  Institution 
Perkins  Institution 
Perkins  Institution 
Perkins  Institution  and 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Perkins  Institution 
S.  C.  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
Western  Penna.  School  for  the 

Blind 


Position 

Board  Member 

Director  of  Music 

Librarian  and  Teacher 

5-6  grade  Teacher 

5-6  grade  Teacher 

Superintendent 

Teacher  &  Director  of  Dramatics 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

Housemother 

Housemother 

Science  and  Math.  Teacher 

Piano  Tuning  Teacher 

Supervisor  of  Music 

Music  Teacher 

Shop  Instructor 

Teacher 

Piano  Teacher 

Teacher  of  Handicrafts 

3rd  grade  Teacher 

Principal 

Director  of  Music  , 

3rd  grade  Teacher 

Dietition 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

NEAL  F.  QUTMBY,  New  Mexico 


The  Certification  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Class  "C"  Certificate  be  issued  only 
in  the  music  and  vocational  fields. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
question  of  credit  for  attendance  and  active 
participation  in  future  AAIB  Workshop 
Type  Conventions  be  studied  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  next  Biennium. 
Total  number  of  certificates  1940-50  291 
Certificates  from  1950-52  20 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  certified  in 
the  Biennium  1950-52: 

Gerald  McCarthy,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 
Marriette  J.  Pelletier,  Providence,  Rhode 

Island 
Arline  P.  Huckins,  Oregon  School  for  the 

Blind 
Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Oregon  School  for  the 

Blind 
Harold    J.    Higgins,    Washington     State 

School  for  the  Blind 
Florence     Gilmore,     Washington     State 

School  for  the  Blind 
Negatha  K.  Jones,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana 
Harriett     L.     Knutson,     North     Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind 


Dorothy   J.    Marr,   Nebraska   School   for 

the  Blind 
Laura  F.  Goldsberry,  Phillips  University, 

Enid,  Oklahoma 
Gertrude    M.    Smith,    State    School    for 

Blind  Negroes,  Southern,  Louisiana 
Julia  M.  Catley,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Lafayette,  Louisiana 
Sara  R.  Christopher,  Talladega,  Alabama 
Ada  D.  Graham,  Talladega,  Alabama 
Ross  Lee  Huckins,  Oregon  School  for  the 

Blind 
Elizabeth   Pankuch,   Arizona   School   for 

the  Blind 
Irene  Bouley,  Washington   State  School 

for  the  Blind 
Grace    Riley,    Washington    State    School 

for  the  Blind 
Eloise  High,  Perote,  Alabama 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Chairman, 

New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Betty  Carpenter,  Missouri 
Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Ethel  Arthur,  Overbrook 
Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Indiana 


COMMITTEE  REPORT 
ACADEMIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


At  each  biennial  meeting  of  this  organi- 
zation an  academic  course  of  study  commit- 
tee is  appointed  by  the  president.  Its  desig- 
nated function  is  to  assess  the  progress 
made  in  the  academic  phase  of  instruction 
of  the  blind,  to  conduct,  if  feasible,  a  sur- 
vey of  changes  and  innovations  made  dur- 
ing the  biennium  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  forthcoming  period.  A  per- 
usal of  previous  reports  of  this  committee 
reveals  that  they  have  almost  always  been 
constructive  in  nature  and  that  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  recommendations  have 


been  acted  upon  either  by  the  organization 
or  by  an  appropriate  group  within  the  or- 
ganization. It  does  appear  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  advisable  to  return  to 
the  committee's  former  title,  "Literary 
Course  of  Study  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  problems  are  inextricably  interrelated 
with  and  joined  to  vocational  and  other 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  school  which  can- 
not be  properly  described  as  academic. 
Accordingly,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  make  this  report  a  little  broader 
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in  scope  than  the  purely  academic  field 
permits.  This  I  feel  is  justified  on  the  basis 
that  modern  educational  practices  tend  to 
draw  all  phases  of  education  into  a  more 
closely  integrated  whole  pattern. 

Primarily  this  type  of  report  should  ans- 
wer the  questions,  "What  has  been  done  in 
the  academic  and  related  fields  during  the 
recent  biennium?"  "What  are  current 
trends?"  and  "What  are  the  new  directions 
that  academic  work  seems  to  be  taking?" 
These  questions  might  be  approached  in 
several  different  ways.  The  ideal  way  would 
be  to  assemble  all  people  concerned  with 
the  problems  in  one  huge  workshop  and 
conference.  This  is  not  possible,  although 
the  regional  workshops  and  the  workshops 
of  this  convention  are  serving  a  very  use- 
ful function  in  making  it  possible  for  the 
people  charged  with  the  problems  of  any 
specific  subject  field  to  discuss  with  each 
other,  define  and  make  plans  for  the  solu- 
tion of  their  common  problems.  Another 
method — time  honored — is  the  question- 
naire. This  is  a  very  useful  device  for  the 
assembling  of  data  to  be  used  in  defining 
and  describing  the  problem.  This  commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  forego  the  latter  device 
this  year  and  to  present  a  discussion  of 
problems  that  have  appeared  in  the  avail- 
able literature  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
— annual  reports,  regional  conference  re- 
ports, etc. 

A  check  of  all  post  war  reports  of  this 
committee  would  indicate  that  many  prob- 
lems are  recurrent  having  appeared  regu- 
larly in  both  the  reports  of  the  committee 
and  in  the  annual  reports  of  schools;  other 
problems  have  apparently  come  much  clos- 
er to  solution  during  this  period;  and  some 
new  ones  have  made  their  appearance.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  define  the  most 
important  of  these  problems  as  they  relate 
to  academic  field  of  study. 

Correlation  of  Curricula 

It  is  our  feeling  that  curricula  in  our 
schools  ought  to  be  better  correlated  with 
each  other.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  corre- 
lation of  curricula  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  some  schools,  but  it  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest.  It  must  be 
worked   at.    Historically   our   schools   have 


developed  as  a  group  of  departments  some- 
what loosely  assembled.  Academic,  music, 
homemaking  or  home  economics,  vocation- 
al, commercial,  piano  tuning,  etc.  These 
departments  have  accrued  one  by  one.  Ob- 
viously it  is  the  function  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  tie  them  together  into  a  well  co- 
ordinated whole  dedicated  to  the  optimal 
development  of  the  whole  child.  There  still 
prevails,  however,  among  us  the  persistent 
policy  of  educating  a  boy  or  girl  for  com- 
mercial work,  piano  tuning  or  college  pre- 
paratory. We  have  persisted  in  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  pupil  as  a  potential  candidate 
for  a  diploma  or  certificate  in  this  field  or 
that  field,  sometimes  more  than  one  field, 
but  we  have  in  too  many  instances  refused 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  pupil  as  an  indi- 
vidual whose  best  interests  may  conceivably 
be  served  by  courses  from  any  or  all  cur- 
ricula. This  does  not  imply  that  I  would 
advocate  the  end  of  specialization  for  some 
pupils.  Specialization  obviously  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  rigidity 
of  curricula  might  be  somewhat  relaxed  in 
order  to  tailor  the  work  to  the  aptitudes 
and  abilities  of  the  individual  pupil.  This 
entire  problem  is  one  that  might  well  be 
reappraised  by  all  of  us  who  have  any  re- 
sponsibility for  curriculum  development, 
scheduling  of  classes  and  pupils,  and  guid- 
ance. It  is  one  upon  which  administrators, 
teachers  and  guidance  personnel  must  work 
jointly.  It  is  certainly  not  easily  soluble,  nor 
can  any  of  us  rest  assured  that  we  have 
made  a  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

CoiTelation  of  subjects  with 
each  other  within  the  Curriculum 

Nor  is  the  matter  relative  to  the  corre- 
lation of  subject  matter  of  one  subject  with 
another  subject  any  less  important.  It  is 
an  old  problem  which  residential  schools 
and  special  classes  for  the  blind  have  had 
in  common  with  the  public  schools  for  the 
visually  unimpaired.  It  has  been  charged 
that  we  do  not  achieve  correlation  of  sub- 
ject matter.  I  do  not  suppose  we  do — com- 
pletely. This  would  be  almost  impossible 
short  of  a  complete  revision  of  our  courses 
and  subject  matter.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way  along  the 
road  toward  better  correlation  of  our  sub- 
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ject  matter,  and  this  has  been  achieved 
principally  by  the  fact  that  instructors  have 
become  more  correlation  minded.  Basically 
it  is  a  problem  for  each  individual  teacher 
and  the  individual  teacher  must  be  en- 
couraged to  accomplish  some  degree  of  cor- 
relation of  her  subject  matter  into  her  in- 
structional techniques.  Correlation  is  more 
readily  and  completely  achieved  in  the 
elementary  school  than  in  the  junior  high 
grades  and  above  because  of  the  non-de- 
partmentalized organization  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  school.  Therefore,  it  is  on  the 
correlation  of  the  high  school  subjects  that 
we  must  all  place  additional  and  regular 
emphasis.  As  a  concrete  suggestion  for  the 
better  correlation  of  upper  grade  school 
subjects,  it  is  recommended  that  a  system 
of  dual  assignment  or  project  be  practiced 
each  week.  By  this  plan  two  teachers  pro- 
vide a  joint  assignment  which  will  be  done 
by  the  pupils  that  they  instruct  in  two  dif- 
ferent, but  easily  correlated  fields.  This 
type  of  assignment  will  tend  to  emphasize 
in  the  pupil's  mind  that  the  two  fields  are 
actually  one  in  so  far  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  specific  jobs  are  concerned. 

What  Academic  subjects  shall 
our  schools  teach? 

There  has  been  a  definite  trend  in  the 
public  schools  away  from  the  time  honored 
academic  subjects.  This  trend  was  given 
an  impetus  by  World  War  II  and  its  empha- 
sis on  practical  subjects  and  subjects  which 
had  immediate  or  semi-immediate  applica- 
tion. The  trend  has  continued  in  the  post 
war  period  and  is  refiected  in  the  slightly 
lessened  emphasis  on  the  academic  type  of 
subject  in  the  school  for  the  blind.  It  is 
not  for  this  committee  to  appraise  the  wis- 
dom of  this  trend.  Furthermore,  forces  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  schools  will  ulti- 
mately determine  policy  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  College  entrance  requirements  and 
state  education  departments  are  likely  to 
have  somewhat  greater  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  speed  of  this  trend  than  the  com- 
mittees of  this  organization. 

The  apparent  reason  for  this  movement 
away  from  the  academic  type  of  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  aware  of  the  type  of  world 


in  which  we  live.  We  are  becoming  more 
and  more  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
schools  are  essentially  in  the  business  of 
educating  and  training  all  or  a  majority  of 
their  students  for  effective  living  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  college  en- 
trance credits  for  a  minority  of  our  stu- 
dents who  may  ultimately  enter  college. 
Now,  while  we  do  have  problems  of  selec- 
tion in  connection  with  this  trend,  I  feel 
that  we  ought  not  to  move  too  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  elimination  of  subjects  in 
the  academic  field.  Most  of  our  schools  will 
wish  to  continue  to  offer  college  prepara- 
tory subjects.  They  will  not  be  able  to  move 
more  rapidly  than  area  colleges  in  the 
elimination  of  subjects.  Others  will  feel 
that  some  of  these  subjects  have  definite 
cultural  value  for  non-college  preparatory 
students.  Let  us  move  slowly,  therefore, 
and  introduce  the  subjects  of  immediate 
practical  value  as  rapidly  as  our  staffs  and 
equipment  permit,  but  let  us  not  cast  out 
what  may  have  value  before  we  are  certain. 
This  is  a  question  which  might  very  well  be 
the  object  of  a  special  investigation  by  a 
joint  principal  and  academic  teacher  com- 
mittee and  workshop.  We  feel  that  an  ans- 
wer should  be  forthcoming  only  after  some 
additional  study. 

Public  School  class  vs. 
residential  school 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  trend  in  some  areas  toward  the 
provision  of  specialized  instruction  for 
blind  pupils  in  local  public  school  classes. 
Several  plans  have  been  instituted.  They 
vary  in  detail  and  in  organization,  but  the 
basic  underlying  principle  is  the  provision 
of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the  visually 
handicapped  pupil  in  or  near  his  home  com- 
munity. One  of  the  leading  arguments  fre- 
quently advanced  for  the  day  school  plan 
is  that  the  subject  offering  of  the  public 
school  or  central  school  is  more  varied  and 
broader  than  that  at  the  residential  school. 
For  some  pupils  living  in  certain  areas  this 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Our  school  does 
not  have  the  variety  of  subject  offering  that 
is  available  in  the  public  high  school  of  the 
community  in  which  we  are  located  (pop. 
18,000).  However,  our  subject  offering  is 
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more  varied  than  that  of  many  of  the  high 
schools  which  our  pupils  would  attend  if 
they  remained  in  their  local  communities. 
In  short,  I  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  question  and  that 
this  might  be  a  possible  subject  of  inquiry 
for  a  special  committee  within  our  organi- 
zation. It  is  not  our  idea  that  the  data  as- 
sembled in  any  such  survey  would  neces- 
sarily be  used  to  institute  a  change  in  any 
local  area.  However,  I  feel  that  some  ma- 
terial should  be  available  to  this  organiza- 
tion regarding  the  success  of  the  new  plans 
in  some  specific  types  of  locality.  As  in- 
creasing numbers  of  blind  children  reach 
school  age  each  year  and  the  facilities  of 
the  existing  residential  schools  are  taxed 
to  capacity  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  sup- 
ply data  relative  to  the  advisability  of  send- 
ing some  of  our  students  to  public  school 
classes  either  throughout  their  educational 
careers  or  at  certain  grade  levels.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  moment  that  this  committee 
indicate  in  its  report  a  trend  and  recom- 
mend fact  gathering  procedures. 

Orientation  of  pupils  to  life 

One  of  the  post  war  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee listed  a  number  of  needs  which  our 
schools  were  not  providing  for  their  gradu- 
ates. Perhaps  some  of  our  schools  were  at 
that  time  pioneering  in  orientation  proce- 
dures, but  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  fact 
that  the  graduates  of  the  schools  were  not 
generally  well  oriented  to  do  many  things 
which  a  well  adjusted  blind  boy  or  girl 
ought  to  be  able  to  do.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
this  committee  that  much  has  been  done  to 
alter  this  situation  since  1945.  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  the  annual  reports  have  an- 
nounced the  introduction  into  their  regu- 
lar school  programs  of  extensive  rehabili- 
tation and  orientation  offerings.  Many  have 
started  their  programs  with  travel  training, 
some  have  followed  this  with  eating  eti- 
quette training,  good  grooming  instruction, 
blindism  elimination  program,  training  in 
ethics,  attitude  training,  and  others.  Some 
of  these  phases  of  orientation  have  been 
undertaken  by  well  organized  programs  at 
almost  every  residential  school.  Kentucky 
gave  the  formal  training  program  a  great 
impetus  by  providing  an  excellent  work- 
shop for  teachers  of  this  area  in  that  special 


field.  We  feel  that  two  things  need  to  be 
done  now  to  bring  the  several  marginal 
phases  of  orientation  training  into  sharper 
focus:  (1)  the  writing  of  syllabi  to  cover 
the  less  obvious  phases  of  orientation;  (2) 
the  placing  of  these  courses  on  a  formal 
basis  which  will  leave  little  to  chance  in- 
struction. We  feel  that  the  marginal  fields 
of  orientation  must  be  more  fully  developed 
and  placed  on  an  instructional  basis,  so 
that  when  we  accept  as  our  definition  of 
education,  the  complete  adjustment  of  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  to  his  environment  we 
shall  not  exclude  this  very  important  phase 
of  the  work. 

Coordination  of  work  of  schools 
mth  work  of  agencies 

This  is  a  perennial  problem.  It  has  been 
mentioned,  I  suppose,  at  almost  every  meet- 
ing of  this  organization.  Why  should  an 
academic  course  of  study  committee  con- 
cern itself  with  the  problem?  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  any  committee 
on  academic  course  of  study  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  product  which  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  schools.  Likewise,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  agencies  what  type  of 
training  is  being  offered  in  the  schools.  One 
would  prefer  to  say  that  the  relationship 
is  good  and  that  the  school  on  the  one  hand 
is  training  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
placing  agency  and  that  the  agency  is  plac- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school.  This 
would  not  be  a  true  picture  for  all  areas, 
however.  It  can  be  said  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, however,  that  the  relationship  has 
become  harmonious  and  cooperative  in 
many  more  instances  than  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  cite  15  or  20  years  ago. 
There  is  a  greater  and  more  sharply  focus- 
ed awareness  of  the  proper  function  of  each 
in  most  areas  today,  although,  of  course, 
the  relationship  varies  from  state  to  state. 
If  each,  the  school  and  the  agency,  is  to 
best  perform  the  function  for  which  it  was 
created  it  behooves  all  of  us  who  are  active- 
ly engaged  in  school  work  to  work  with 
the  agency  leaders  to  continually  evaluate 
the  curricular  offerings  of  our  schools  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions  in  the  field. 
We  cannot  afford  to  determine  our  program 
and  then  to  remain  rigid  in  our  opposition 
to  change, 
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Workshop  Tj'pe  of  Convention 

While  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  this  com- 
mittee to  determine  future  policies  for  the 
AAIB,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  work,  en- 
thusiasm, and  general  success  of  the  seven 
regional  workshops  and  the  13  workshops 
at  this  Convention  will  justify  the  expan- 
sion of  the  regional  type  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  convention  type  of  workshop. 
Not  all  of  our  schools  have  participated  in 
regional  workshops,  in  many  instances  be- 
cause of  the  great  distances  by  which  they 
were  separated  from  their  neighbors,  be- 
cause of  financial  problems,  or  because  of 
the  very  newness  of  the  program.  We  as 
a  committee  feel  that  the  delegates  to  this 
Convention  will  leave  Louisville  as  fully 
converted  missionaries  to  the  workshop 
plan.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that 
tremendous  values  are  certain  to  accrue 
to  teachers  and  schools  that  are  able  and 


willing  to  participate  in  the  regional  pro- 
gram. The  mimeographed  reports  and  bro- 
chures are  already  in  demand  by  the  non- 
participants  as  evidence  that  the  reports  of 
the  seven  regional  meetings  contain  a 
wealth  of  pooled  knowledge  and  sugges- 
tions for  further  research  which,  until  the 
present,  has  not  been  available  to  the 
teachers  of  our  schools.  The  program  is  a 
promising  one.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  it 
will  be  continued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  Brayer,  Chairman, 

New  York  State 
Miss  Lois  Cox,  Maryland 
T.  E.  Stough,  North  Carolina 
F.  G.  Tacquard,  Texas 
Everett  Wilcox,  Oregon 
Miss  Jean  DeBoer,  Michigan 
Floyd  E.  Farrar,  Tennessee 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


The  auditing  committee  of  the  AAIB  has 
examined  the  books  and  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Association  as  submitted  by 
ivfr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  in  order. 


This  audit  included  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  biennium  19  50-52  through 
June  24,  1952. 

W.  Crabin  Gill,  Chairman,  Louisiana 

Byron  L.  Berhow,  Minnesota 

Paul  B.  Stephens,  Tennessee 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  completes  today 
its  forty-first  biennial  conference  at  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind: 

Be  It  Resolved;  That  we  highly  com- 
mend and  thank  President  Finis  Davis  for 
the  efficient  and  capable  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  sessions  of  this  con- 
vention. Likewise  we  wish  to  compliment 
first  vice-president  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
second  vice-president  John  C.  Lysen  and 
secretary-treasurer  Egbert  N.  Peeler  for 
the  precision  with  which  they  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  following 


members  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
praised  for  the  parts  that  they  have  played 
in  making  this  pioneer  venture  into  the 
workshop  type  of  conference  the  outstand- 
ing success  that  it  has  been:  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  Chairman;  Donald  W.  Over- 
beay,  William  T.  Heisler,  Mrs.  Alice  Chat- 
field  and  Miss  Josephine  Taylor. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  thanks  be  extended 
to  Superintendent  Paul  Langan  and  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  for  the  many  thoughtful  services  and 
entertainment  provided  to  the  membership 
of  the  AAIB  at  this  convention.  The  ar- 
rangements provided  at  this  convention  by 
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the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  have 
contributed  greatly  toward  making  this  a 
successful,  profitable  and  happy  conven- 
tion. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  thanks  be  convey- 
ed to  all  who  have  made  special  contribu- 
tions to  this  convention: 

To  chairman  Mark  F.  Etheridge  for  his 
able  conduct  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
opening  session;  to  Chaplain  Taafel  of  the 
Veterans  Administration;  to  S.  Albert  Phil- 
lips for  his  cordial  welcome;  to  the  choir  of 
St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  delightful  music;  to  the  administra- 
tion and  staff  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  a  highly  informative  tour  of  the 
plant  and  an  enjoyable  lawn  reception. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  officers  of  the 
AAIB  and  AAWB  be  congratulated  upon 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
which  they  have  brought  about  and  main- 
tained in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  joint  portions  of  this  convention. 

Be  It  Fukthek  Resolved:  That  the  chair- 
men, recorders,  observers  and  participants 
in  the  13  workshops  be  congratulated  upon 
the  splendid  attendance,  participation  and 
spirit  of  joint  endeavor  that  has  prevail- 
ed throughout  this  convention  in  each  of 
the  workshops. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  appreciation  of  the 
AAIB  be  conveyed  to  the  several  Louisville 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  that  have 
provided  publicity  for  the  affairs  of  this 
organization  throughout  the  convention. 

Whereas,  the  workshop  type  of  confer- 
ence has  proven  its  value: 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  type  of  con- 
vention be  continued  in  the  future. 

Whereas,   the   success   of   the   workshop 


type  of  convention  is  dependent  upon  train- 
ing and  techniques  of  group  dynamics: 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  administrators  en- 
courage their  staff  members  to  take  uni- 
versity courses,  participate  in  in-service 
training  programs  and/or  to  read  the  litera- 
ture describing  this  type  of  group  work. 

Whereas,  little  information  is  available 
on  the  numbers  of  blind  persons  employed 
in  various  occupations, 

Whereas,  a  census  of  blind  workers 
would  serve  as  basic  material  for  guidance 
personnel  or  for  a  vocational  guidance  text- 
book, 

Whereas,  a  vocational  guidance  textbook 
written  for  the  blind  is  unavailable  but 
badly  needed, 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  members  of 
this  Association  request  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  or  some  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tion to  take  a  national  census  of  blind  peo- 
ple working  in  various  occupations,  and 
that  this  information  be  made  available 
to  those  concerned  with  guidance  and  re- 
search in  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  secre- 
tary of  this  Association  be  hereby  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Printing 
House  or  the  director  of  some  other  appro- 
priate organization. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

Chairman,  Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  Florida 
Dr.  Charles  Buell,  California 
Miss  Jean  De  Boer,  Michigan 
Alton  G.  Kloss,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Edward  H.  Brayer,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORKSHOP  CONFERENCE 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON",  Missouri,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee 


As  chairman  of  your  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  the  responsibility  for  planning  the 
current  biennial  effort,  I  have  developed 
added  appreciations  for  the  problems  fac^d 


by  previous  Executive  Committee  Chair- 
men as  well  as  for  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

We  have  been  chairmen  of  executive  com- 
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mittees  of  an  Association  that  has  no  classi- 
fied mailing  list  of  its  membership.  It  had 
no  membership.  Its  potential  members  have 
had  no  adequate  machinery  through  which 
they  could  act  in  the  interest  of  the  por- 
tions of  their  work  for  which  they  were 
directly  responsible.  There  have  been  no 
persons  directly  assigned  or  elected  to  the 
specific  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  each  of  the  educa- 
tional areas.  Promotion,  if  there  has  been 
any,  has  been  rather  generalized.  What  has 
been  everybody's  business  eventually  be- 
came nobody's  business.  It  is  a  dangerous 
state  of  affairs. 

When  your  chairman  sought  ideas  for  the 
convention  he  found  very  little  agreement 
regarding  the  pressing  problems  our  teach- 
ers face.  He  found  an  alarming  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance among  the  teachers  in  our 
schools.  He  recognized  that  we  did  not 
know  the  leadership  potential  in  the  vari- 
ous academic  fields  because  this  leadership 
has  had  no  means  of  emerging  and  develop- 
ing. 

The  convention  inquiry  circulated  indi- 
cated an  overwhelming  desire  among  the 
potential  membership  of  our  Association 
for  a  type  of  program  which  would  permit 
the  school  people  in  each  academic  field  to 
become  better  acquainted.  They  wanted 
time  to  discuss  their  problems  at  greater 
length.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  discover 
what  problems  they  had  in  common.  They 
wanted  to  share  techniques  and  trade-sec- 
rets. They  wanted  to  develop  standing  or- 
ganizations within  the  AAIB  to  keep  inter- 
est and  activity  alive  during  the  biennium 
between  conventions.  They  wanted  to  pro- 
mote regional  activity  dealing  with  their 
several  special  school  interests.  They  want- 
ed to  promote  a  professional  attitude  and 
interest  among  the  people  similarly  en- 
gaged and  to  be  able  to  plan  their  own  parts 
of  convention  programs.  All  of  this  had 
to  be  done  if  our  Association  was  going  to 
be  vigorous  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  academic,  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory groups  upon  whom  it  depends 
for  its  vitality  and  who  depend  on  it  for 
leadership,  inspiration,  and  true  profession- 
al growth. 

To  meet  these  needs  required  a  depar- 


ture from  our  traditional  convention.  The 
workshop  or  group  dynamics  type  of  con- 
vention was  indicated.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee gave  its  approval  and  here  we  are. 

If  you  came  here  expecting  things  to  be 
done  to  you,  you  are  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed. You  are  going  to  be  as  much  the 
expert  as  anyone  in  your  group.  You  are 
going  to  do  the  work.  Unless  you  work 
there  will  be  little  progress  made  in  your 
group.  Your  efforts  must  be  analytical.  You 
must  develop  the  capacity  to  organize  your 
efforts  in  order  to  have  fruitful  discussions. 
Failure  of  your  group  could  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  its  members.  However,  we  must 
not  expect  our  first  workshop  effort  to  be 
the  peak  of  perfection.  It  is  a  method  we 
must  all  learn  to  use.  When  we  have  learn- 
ed who  are  leaders,  when  we  have  worked 
during  a  biennium  under  our  divisional  or- 
ganizations, when  each  group  has  had  a 
chance  to  make  its  own  plans  for  its  own 
workshop  at  the  coming  convention,  then 
we  can  hope  to  reap  the  real  fruits  of  the 
group  dynamics  program.  It  is  hoped  this 
year  that  each  workshop  group  will  devote 
some  of  its  time  to  long  range  planning  as 
well  as  to  problems  of  the. day. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  effort  where  the 
griper  will  be  much  help.  The  skeptic  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  sour.  This  is  a  co- 
operative effort  where  every  would-be  edu- 
cator must  lay  his  positive  offering  on  the 
altar  of  learning.  This  is  an  adventure  in 
learning  where  the  problem  of  every  per- 
son must  be  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  an  answer  at  some  point 
during  our  deliberations.  If  the  answer  to 
your  neighbor's  problem  is  simple  to  you, 
share  your  solution  with  him.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  dominate.  We  must  be  sure 
to  do  our  share.  We  must  pick  the  group 
with  which  we  wish  to  work  and  work  with 
the  group  we  pick. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  have  staked  their  faith  in 
the  belief  that  the  average  classroom  teach- 
er knows  what  his  problems  are  and  that 
if  he  can  have  some  time  with  other  teach- 
ers who  have  the  same  problems,  practical 
solutions  will  be  forthcoming.  The  ball  is 
being  placed  in  your  hands  with  the  confi- 
dence that  you  will  not  let  this  opportunity 
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to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
pass  lightly  by. 

Your  chairmen,  recorders  who  can  spare 
the  time,  and  observers  will  meet  as  a 
Work  Conference  Advisory  Committee  from 
time  to  time  in  efforts  to  clear  any  problems 
that  might  come  up  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  sessions.  You  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  it. 

You  should  go  to  your  first  meetings  with 
as  many  of  the  problems  as  possible  in  your 
special  fields  formally  listed  in  writing. 
They  should  be  briefly  but  clearly  and  ade- 
quately stated.  These  problems  will  then 
be  pooled,  classified,  and  placed  in  an  agen- 
da for  each  group.  They  can  then  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  group  at  large  or  referred  to 
appropriate  subcommittees.  Remember  that 
your  group  may  include  elementary  as  well 
as  secondary  people. 

If  your  group  is  small,  do  not  feel  badly 
about  that.  It  just  means  that  the  work  in 
your  academic  or  interest  field  is  in  need 
of  greater  help  and  promotion  than  is  that 
of  some  of  the  larger  groups.  You  have  the 
greater  challenge.  You  will  be  the  pio- 
neers. You  must  seek  ways  to  improve  the 
professional     attitude     of     the     absentees. 


Workshop  groups  should  not  be  large  any- 
way, 12  to  16  being  recognized  as  probable 
desirable  minimum  and  maximum  figures. 
Be  loyal  to  your  group.  The  floater  will  not 
be  worth  much  to  anyone.  Try  to  be  present 
on  time  for  each  of  your  work  sessions.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  use  subcommittees  to  ex- 
pedite your  work  if  your  docket  is  full  and 
you  have  a  large  group.  All  of  your  findings 
will  eventually  be  pooled  and  you  can 
share  all  of  them  anyway. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
people  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  chairmanship  and  recorder  duty  with 
the  various  groups.  My  thanks  also  to  you 
who  submit  yourselves  as  participants.  You 
are  the  chief  witnesses.  Your  tasks  will  not 
be  easy  ones,  keeping  this  first  workshop 
program  moving. 

Will  the  chairmen  make  it  clear  that  you 
solicit  suggestions  from  your  groups  where 
the  conduct  of  your  sessions  can  be  im- 
proved? Will  the  participants  in  each  group 
do  all  in  your  power  to  assist  your  leaders 
by  being  active,  and  positive  rather  than 
negative? 

Please  feel  free  to  share  your  problems 
with  me  as  your  general  chairman.  I  have 
a  lot  at  stake  in  this  venture,  too.  Together, 
I'm  sure  we  can  achieve  the  desired  goals. 


WORKSHOP  REPORT 
PRINCEPALS  AND  GUIDANCE 

Chairman :  W.  T.  Heisler,  Virginia 

Co-Chairman :  J.  J.  Kerr,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Recorder:  Ina  E.  Hubbard,  Missouri 


Thirty  principals  and  counselors  were 
present.  The  chairman  gave  a  helpful  over- 
all view  of  what  is  expected  of  a  workshop 
group.  He  then  read  the  topics  that  had 
been  sent  in  for  discussion.  A  vote  was 
taken  on  each  of  the  23  topics.  The  follow- 
ing list  indicates  the  topics  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes: 

Mentally  Retarded 

Social  and  Recreational  Activities 

The  Adjustment  Class 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 
Parent  Education 
Supervision  of  Teaching 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  too  unwieldy  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cussion in  such  a  large  group.  By  counting 
off,  two  groups  were  formed — one  of  14 
members  and  one  of  15.  Each  group  was 
advised  to  select  a  recorder  and  an  observer 
and  then  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of 
the  topics  given  in  the  preceding  list. 
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I.  The  Mentally  Retarded 

It  was  found  that  about  half  of  the 
schools  have  segregated  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  that  the  others  have 
special  teachers  in  special  rooms. 

It  was  felt  that  in  certain  cases  a  pupil's 
maladjustment  could  be  responsible  for 
poor  school  performance,  and  that  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  these 
cases  and  to  do  something  about  them. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Give  the  mentally  retarded  child  fewer 
academic  subjects. 

2.  Give  him  extra  help. 

3.  Schedule  all  basic  academic  subjects 
at  the  same  time  so  that  the  pupil  may 
go  to  any  class  he  needs  (this  to  be 
done  through  the  first  six  grades). 

4.  The  pupil  should  be  certified  as  to  his 
abilities  if  he  makes  any  progress  at 
all. 

5.  If  he  is  able  after  the  special  help,  to 
do  the  work  of  the  academic  course 
for  graduation,  he  may  receive  a  stan- 
dard diploma. 

II.  Social  and  Recreational  Activities 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  group 
agreed  upon  the  following   points: 

1.  Social  and  recreational  activities  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  pro- 
gram and  should  include  the  develop- 
ment of  social  skills. 

2.  The  possibility  exists  that  there  are 
too  many  activities  in  some  schools, 
taking  time  from  regular  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  is  an  adminis- 
trative problem. 

3.  Social  dancing  is  a  part  of  almost 
every  school  program  and  in  some 
schools  is  taught  in  the  physical  edu- 
cation classes. 

4.  In  many  instances  there  is  competition 
between  departments  for  the  pupil's 
time. 

The    following     recommendations    were 
made  by  the  group: 
1.    There  should  be  greater  integration  of 
the   social   program   with   various   de- 
partments of  the  school,  e.g.,  the  home 
economics,  vocational  and  music. 


2.  Pupils  should  be  given  a  part  in  the 
planning  of  their  social  activities. 

3.  Social  programs  in  schools  for  the 
blind  should  be  co-educational  and  in- 
terspersed with  normal  outside  con- 
tacts and  relationships. 

4.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  other  pupils  who  attended  a 
given  school  to  see  what  effect  the 
school  has  had  on  their  adjustment 
to  society. 

III.  Extra-Ciirricular  Activities 

It  was  decided  that  this  topic  included 
most  of  what  had  been  said  about  social 
and  recreational  activities.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  word  curriculum  should  be 
defined  and  that  this  topic  should  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  next  year. 

IV.  Adjustment  Classes  and  Orientation 

Definition:  An  adjustment  class  is  a 
grouping  in  which  to  orient  a  child  to  a 
new  situation,  i.e.,  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Each  new  pupil  must  be  handled  as  an  indi- 
vidual problem  since  his  needs  will  differ 
from  those  of  other  pupils.  His  length  of 
stay  in  this  class  will  vary  and  will  be  de- 
termined by  his  ability  to  adjust  to  the 
school  program. 

Conclusions: 

1.  Age  retardation  should  have  little 
bearing  on  how  long  the  individual 
remains  in  school.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  him  wholly  ready  for  graduation 
than  to  say  "How  soon  can  he  gradu- 
ate?" 

2.  The  adjustment  period  is  a  very  criti- 
cal one  and  all  teachers  and  personnel 
of  the  school  must  play  a  part  in  help- 
ing the  pupil  adjust  to  the  new  situa- 
tion. Social,  emotional,  physical  and 
other  factors  must  be  considered  in 
the  total  picture  of  the  individual's  ad- 
justment and  orientation. 

3.  The  adjustment  class  must  not  become 
a  class  for  the  mentally  deficient. 

Other  methods  of  orienting  the  new 
pupil: 

1.  Use  of  tutors  to  read  to  the  pupil, 

2.  Use  of  soundscriber  or  tape  recorder 
so  the  pupil  can  keep  up  with  his  class, 
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3.  Allowing  pupils  to  audit  some  classes, 

4.  Scheduling  at  least  one  period  per  day 
for  Braille  instruction. 

Comment: 

Several  principals  thought  that  it  was  an 
advantage  to  learn  Braille  even  if  there 
were  some  sight,  especially  in  cases  of  pos- 
sible future  deterioration  of  vision.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  ophthalmologist's  list 
of  recommendations  might  be  circulated 
among  teachers.  There  are  at  least  three 
ways  to  approach  the  problem  of  orienta- 
tion and  adjustment.  In  the  ideal  situation 
there  is  a  full  time  teacher  of  the  adjust- 
ment class.  In  some  schools  each  teacher 
is  responsible  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
new  pupil.  In  the  third  situation,  adjust- 
ment is  handled  by  special  tutors. 

V.  Parent  Education 

Parent  education  includes  the  attendance 
of  parents  at  preschool  clinics  and  the 
maintaining  of  correspondence  between  the 
school  and  the  parents  after  the  child  has 
been  enrolled. 

Parents  who  attend  preschool  clinics 
should  be  supplied  with  relevant  literature 
and  be  taught  Braille.  Related  state  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  should  be  urged  to  co- 
operate in  the  conducting  of  clinics  for  the 
education  of  parents. 

It  was  felt  that  the  exchange  of  letters 
among  parents  of  pupils  would  help  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  blind  children. 

Correspondence  between  teachers  and 
parents  should  be  encouraged  but  should 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal  to 
avoid  embarrassing  administrative  situa- 
tions. In  some  schools  parents  are  informed 
of  all  pupil  irregularities,  whereas  in 
others,  only  the  more  serious  irregularities 
are  reported.  This  is  done  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  parents'  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  the  child. 

The  regular  writing  of  letters  home  by 
pupils  under  the  supervision  of  teachers 
can  be  another  means  of  educating  parents. 
Social  workers,  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selors, travel  and  field  agents,  welfare  de- 
partments, visiting  teachers,  P.T.A.  meet- 
ings all  contribute  to  this  education.  One 
school    has    a    Saturday    "service    station" 


twice  a  month  where  parents  with  a  prob- 
lem may  apply  for  help.  In  the  same  school 
the  fathers  have  a  volunteer  group  to  make 
a  study  of  vocations  open  to  blind  indi- 
viduals. It  was  felt  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  great  importance  of 
parent  education. 

VI.   Supervision  of  Teaching 

It  was  agreed  that  it  is  the  principal's 
duty  to  see  that  the  proper  use  is  made  of 
the  educational  equipment  and  appliances 
of  the  school,  to  see  that  subject  matter 
teachers  insist  upon  accurate  Braille,  and 
to  know  what  each  teacher  is  doing  in  the 
classroom.  It  was  further  agreed  that  a 
principal  need  not  always  go  to  the  class- 
room to  supervise  teaching. 

Techniques  of  supervision  include  faculty 
meetings,  conferences,  inspection  of  tests 
and  grades  and  the  use  of  rating  scales. 
Successful  supervision  is  generally  a  matter 
of  individual  method. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  summary 
of  the  Principals'  Conference  held  at  Ral- 
eigh, North  Carolina,  be  sent  to  all  princi- 
pals. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  PRINCEPALrS 
AND  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS 

W.  T.  Heisler,  Chairman  Virginia 

T.  E.  Stough  North  Carolina 

F.  G.  Tacquard  Texas 

Francis  L.  Robinson  Arkansas 

S.  M.  Wilkes  ..- Arkansas 

D.  A.  Hutchison Iowa 

Floyd  E.  Farrar Tennessee 

Alice  M.  Carpenter  Perkins 

Lucille  Forman  Oklahoma 

Minnie  H.  Dowdell  Alabama 

Blanche  W.  Doherty Oklahoma 

J.  J.  Kerr  Overbrook 

L.  Elizabeth  Oberly Western  Pa. 

M.  H.  Crockett  North  Carolina 

Richard  Hambrick,  Jr Tennessee 

Calvin  L.  Horton -. Kentucky 

F.  B.  Barkovich  -... Overbrook 

Benjamin  Smith Perkins 

Edward  H.  Brayer  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Rachel  F.  Rawls  North  Carolina 

Byron  Berhow Minnesota 

Otto  C.  Meyer Ohio 

Jean  DeBoer  ....„.....,,...,....,....,..,..  Michigan 
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Mae  Davidow  Overbrook,  Pa. 

O.  J.  Hill  : Ohio 

Ina  E.  Hubbard  Missouri 

Julia  L.  Hayes  Connecticut 

Selden  W.  Brannan West  "Virginia 

Robert  M.  Long West  Virginia 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  biennium: 

President,  William  T.  Heisler,  Virginia; 
vice-president,  Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Overbrook, 
Pa.;  secretary-treasurer,  Ina  E.  Hubbard, 
Missouri. 


PRESCHOOL,  KINDERGARTEN,  PRIMARY 


Chairman:  Alice  Chatfield,  Otio 
Recorder :  Lillian  Ricks,  Alabama 


Of  the  45  teachers  present  at  the  open- 
ing meeting,  15  had  previously  participated 
in  a  workshop.  After  a  discussion  of  their 
various  interests  and  problems,  the  group 
was  divided  into  three  subdivisions:  the 
preschool  and  kindergarten  group,  the 
first  grade  group,  and  the  second  and  third 
grade  group.  After  a  short  general  meeting, 
these  groups  worked  independently  during 
the  five  workshop  sessions,  each  group  hav- 
ing its  own  chairman  and  recorder. 

Preschool  and  Kindergarten  Group 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Marion  Mitchel,  Maryland 
Recorder,  Mrs.  Alice  Stout,  Overbrook 

First  Grade  Group 

Chairman,  Miss  Harriett  Phillips,  Perkins 
Recorder,  Mrs.  Josephine  Crowder,  Okla. 

Second  and  Third  Grade  Gi"oup 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Emmie  F.  Williams,  Ala. 
Recorder,  Miss  Thelma  Moss,  N.  Carolina 

Listed  below  are  the  subjects  discussed 
by  those  participating  in  the  workshop. 

I.  Reading 

This  committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
Braille  should  not  be  taught  by  the  alpha- 
bet method  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
seven  lines  of  Braille,  but  by  the  word  and 
sentence  method.  Analyzing  letter  by  letter 
slows  down  reading. 

Some  helpful  suggestions  for  incidental 
teaching  of  the  letters  were: 

1.  Picking  out  the  same  letters  from  a 
pile  of  assorted  letters, 

2.  Stressing  the  likeness  and  difference  of 
various  word  shapes  rather  than  the 
names  of  the  letters, 


3.  Making    rhymes    by    completing    sen- 
tences, 

4.  Various  guessing  games. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
group  that  sight  vocabulary  should  be 
learned  before  the  preprimer  is  introduced. 
The  teacher  should  paint  word  pictures  to 
aid  the  blind  child  in  reading  for  meaning. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  more  reading- 
readiness  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
blind  child.  The  group  feels  that  more  lis- 
tening, touch  and  do  stories  should  be 
emphasized  rather  the  look  and  see. 

The  opinion  of  this  group  is  that  the  av- 
erage child  should  read  at  least  six  pre- 
primers. 

Grade  II  Braille  was  approved  by  the 
group  because  of  the  fact  that  it  facilitates 
speed,  comprehension  and  independent 
reading.  It  is  believed  that  it  does  not 
damage  spelling  since  formal  spelling  is 
not  taught  as  such  in  the  first  grade.  Grade 
II  Braille  can  best  be  presented  by  word 
study  through  the  use  of  cards.  Words 
should  be  introduced  by  means  of  sentences 
and  simple  stories. 

II.  Writing 

The  inquiry  was  made,  "When  should  a 
blind  child  begin  writing?"  The  decision 
was  reached  that  children  have  writing 
readiness  just  as  they  have  reading  readi- 
ness. The  child  should  begin  writing  when 
he  is  ready  for  it — perhaps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year,  maybe  not  until  near  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  Because  of  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  small  muscles  of  the 
child,  he  can  use  the  Braille  writer  with 
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greater  ease  than  the  slate  and  stylus.  In 
some  schools  the  Braille  writer  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  first  and  second  grades,  the 
slate  and  stylus  is  being  used  in  grades 
above  that. 

III.  Spelling 

The  members  of  the  workshop  believe 
that  spelling  should  be  taught  by  the  use 
of  phonics.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  now 
a  trend  toward  the  general  use  of  phonics. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  secure  recordings  to  be  used  in 
the  teaching  of  spelling  through  the  use  of 
stories,  phonics,  poems,  rhymes,  etc. 

IV.  Mathematics 

In  a  discussion  of  mathematics  the  fact 
was  stressed  that  number  concepts  should 
be  meaningful,  concrete,  incidental  and 
concomitant.  Concrete  objects  such  as 
beads,  blocks,  dominoes,  furniture,  and 
people  should  be  used.  Number  games  are 
helpful.  The  following  items  were  suggest- 
ed: 

1.  Milton  Bradley's  set  of  ten  groupings 
of  joined  blocks, 

2.  Scott    Forsman's    grouping    sets    for 
sight  saving, 

3.  "Creative  Plaything"  toys, 

4.  Dominoes. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  child  in  teaching  him 
to  solve  mathematical  problems.  The  use  of 
the  grocery  store,  the  cans  labeled  and 
priced  in  Braille,  was  recommended. 

The  second  grade  teachers  feel  that  sec- 
ond grade  children  are  ready  to  read  from 
an  arithmetic  work  book.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  good  print  work  book  on  a  second 
grade  level  be  edited  and  put  into  grade  II 
Braille. 

V.  Rhythms 

Ruth  Evans's  records  and  Young  People's 
records  were  recommended  as  being  espe- 
cially good  for  the  teaching  of  rhythms. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  although  re- 
cordings are  very  helpful,  they  are  often 
set  at  a  tempo  too  fast  for  the  very  small 
child.  By  using  a  piano  accompaniment  the 
tempo  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
group  and  interruption  is  more  easily  made 
for   corrections   and   instructions.    Creative 


rhythms  give  the  slow  learning  cTiild  oppor- 
tunity for  some  expression.  Every  child 
should  learn  the  fundamental  rhythms. 

VI.  Manipulative  Materials 

It  is  very  important  that  blind  children 
use  their  hands  for  doing  things  that  are 
not  only  constructive  and  instructive  but 
are  on  their  level  of  accomplishment. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  right  kind  of 
manipulative  materials  is  essential  for  blind 
children.  The  following  list  of  materials 
was  suggested  as  excellent:  paper  mache, 
clay,  plastercine,  wall  paper  paste,  saw- 
dust and  water,  tempera  paints,  finger 
paint,  spatter  paint,  and  wall  paper  cleaner. 

Vn.  The  Retarded  Child 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  answering 
questions  of  the  group  on  this  subject 
stated  that  no  particular  research  is  being 
done  for  the  blind  mentally  retarded  child. 
She  suggested  that  the  mentally  defective 
child  be  segregated  in  special  classes.  There 
is  no  stigma  attached  to  the  promotion  of 
a  child  to  a  class  of  retarded  children  if 
properly  handled.  The  child's  feeling  of  suc- 
cess in  being  promoted  is  most  important. 
The  chronological  age  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  retarded  child  should  work 
with  children  of  his  own  age,  but  at  his  own 
pace.  Psychiatric  help  was  suggested  for 
the  emotionally  maladjusted  child. 

Vm.  BUnd  Mannerisms 

In  answer  to  the  question  "How  should 
we  deal  with  blind  mannerisms?"  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  were  given  to  the  group: 

1.  Try  to  find  the  causes, 

2.  Assume  them  to  be  emotional  blocks, 

3.  Redirect  the  child's  interest, 

4.  Make  no  corrections  in  public, 

5.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  house  moth- 
ers. 

The  blind  child  should  be  taught  to  use 
motions  meaningfully  by  means  of  music, 
rhythms,  etc.  His  hands  should  be  kept 
busy  if  possible.  A  blind  child's  use  of  the 
radio  should  be  limited.  It  is  not  advisable 
for  him  to  listen  endless  merely  because 
he  appears  contented.  He  needs  activity. 
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IX.  Teacher-Parent  Relationship 

The  participants  of  the  workshop  believe 
that  it  is  most  important  that  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  relationship  exist  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  parent  of  the 
preschool  child.  Emotional  parents  present 
a  great  problem.  Teachers  can  be  a  decided 
help  to  such  parents. 

X.  Multiple  Handicaps 

In  a  discussion  of  children  having  handi- 
caps other  than  blindness  as  cerebral  pal- 
sy, speech  difficulties,  brain  tumors,  epi- 
lepsy and  deafness,  the  group  stressed  their 
urgent  need  for  tact,  patience,  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  These  children  must 
be  assisted  in  acquiring  status  in  their 
group.  It  is  imperative  that  they  have  some 
success  experiences.  They  must  be  made  to 
have  a  feeling  of  security  and  of  belonging. 

XI.  Social  Adjustment 

The  members  of  the  workshop  believe 
that  the  child's  academic  progress  depends 
largely  on  his  social  adjustment.  Institutes 
for  parents  of  the  preschool  child  are  high- 
ly recommended.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
a  consulting  child  psychologist  and  psychia- 
trist for  each  school.  In  school  the  child 
should  be  kept  interested  by  the  use  of 
interest  corners,  games,  toys,  science  dis- 
plays, aquariums,  pets,  etc.  This  helps  to 
develop  in  him  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
fair  play  and  a  feeling  of  security,  respon- 
sibility and  industry. 

The  blind  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  many  activities  with  the  see- 
ing child. 

The  following  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  group: 


1.  All  games  of  an  educational  value  be 
mailed  to  Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield.  If  pos- 
sible these  should  be  mimeographed 
and  mailed  out  to  all  the  teachers  of 
this  group. 

2.  A  demonstration  workshop  in  arts  and 
crafts  for  children  on  a  primary  level 
be  conducted  at  the  next  AAIB  meet- 
ing. 

3.  Publishers  of  text  books  and  supple- 
mentary materials  show  displays  of 
newest  and  best  books  for  children  or 
any  other  teaching  aids  or  games  at 
the  next  convention. 

4.  That  the  Printing  House  lend  copies 
of  books  for  inspection  by  teachers  be- 
fore putting  them  into  Braille. 

5.  Demonstration  of  actual  classroom 
work  in  beginning  Braille,  numbers  or 
mathematics  in  the  primary  grades, 
spelling  lesson  using  phonics  could  be 
arranged. 

6.  That  there  be  a  display  of  children's 
work  in  arts  and  crafts  from  each  state 
and  any  other  school  represented. 

7.  A  program  of  reading-readiness  be  out- 
lined. 

8.  Devices  and  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  better  orient  themselves. 

9.  The  members  of  this  group  recommend 
that  the  workshop  type  of  convention 
be  continued. 

The   following  officers  were  elected   for 
the  coming  biennium: 

President,   Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,   Ohio 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Moore,  Perkins 
Secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Josephine  Crow- 
der,  Oklahoma 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

Chairman :  Fern  Hartman,  Iowa 
Recorder :  Kuth  E.  Story,  Minnesota 


The  Sight  Conservation  Group  felt  that 
one  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  our 
workshop  would  be  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin   on   suggestive   aids   and   activities 


which  might  encourage  the  public  school 
teacher  in  educating  the  partially-seeing 
child  in  the  regular  classroom.  This  should 
help  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  placing 
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a  large  number  of  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  residential  schools. 

Physical  Equipment 

In  the  discussion  of  classroom  equip- 
ment, we  decided  to  adhere  to  the  recom- 
mendations given  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Placement  of  Students 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  That  state  and  national  educational 
agencies  encourage  local  boards  of 
education  to  provide  facilities  for  par- 
tially-seeing children  in  rural  as  well 
as  urban  areas. 

2.  Schools  for  the  blind  should  accept 
sight-saving  students  until  public  fa- 
cilities are  able  to  accommodate  them. 

3.  An  adjustment  program  was  recom- 
mended in  which  a  specially  trained 
teacher  would  have  charge  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  able  to  ad- 
just to  the  program  of  public  or  resi- 
dential schools. 

4.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education 
within  his  capabilities.  Education  fa- 
cilities should  be  afforded  him  regard- 
less of  where  he  is  placed. 

5.  Separation  of  Braille  and  sight-saving 
students. 

a.  Together  in  kindergarten  for  social- 
ization 

b.  Separated   in   first  three   grades   in 
tool  subjects  only 

c.  Together  in  grades  four  through  12 
under  a  cooperative  plan. 

(a)    necessary    preparation    of    ma- 
terial by  special  teacher. 

6.  The  slow  learner 

We  interpret  the  slow  learner  as  one 
with  an  I.Q.  ranging  from  75  to  90. 
We  feel  that  with  extra  help  he  will 
become  adjusted. 

7.  Mentally  retarded  and  mentally  defi- 
cient 

We  consider  those  in  this  group  to  be 
of  an  I.Q.  of  75  or  below.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  their  aptitudes 
are  developed  as  much  as  possible. 
They  should  be  kept  in  school  until 
.  _   they  can  no  longer  benefit  from  train- 


ing. This  necessitates  a  specially  train- 
ed teacher  who  can  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  as  well  as  the  par- 
tially-seeing. We  recommend  that  the 
size  of  the  class  be  no  larger  than  ten. 

Writing 

1.  Teach  manuscript  writing  first. 

a.  Use   as   few   strokes  as   possible   in 
forming  manuscript  letters. 

2.  Change  to  cursive  writing  when  child 
desires  and  is  capable,  regardless  of 
grade  level. 

3.  Permit  transfer  students  to  continue 
to  use  cursive  writing  if  legible  and 
meets  our  standards. 

4.  Every  child,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  loss  of  vision,  should  be  taught  to 
pencil  write  his  name  at  an  early  age 
and  to  use  it  as  often  as  possible. 

Size  of  Print 

Because  opthalmologists  have  assured  us 
that  there  is  no  resulting  injury  to  the  eyes, 
a  child  should  be  permitted  to  read  any 
size  print  he  may  enjoy  without  discomfort 
to  his  eyes. 

Examination  of  Texts 

Mr.  Virgil  Zickel  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  displayed  books  to  be  put  in 
large  type  and  asked  our  criticism  of  sam- 
ple pages.  We  were  impressed  by  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  Printing  House  to  pro- 
duce materials  which  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  teachers.  The  outlook  is  very 
bright. 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  on 
Bulletin  for  Public  Schools 

Miss  Betty  Carpenter  read  the  first  draft 
of  the  proposed  bulletin  to  be  issued  for 
the  use  by  public  schools.  This  was  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  education  of  the 
partially-seeing  child.  A  copy  will  be  mail- 
ed to  all  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  who  in  turn  may  make  it  available  to 
their  respective  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  group  approved  the  bulletin 
and  left  its  publication  to  the  committee  in 
charge.  This  committee  consisted  of:  Miss 
Betty  Carpenter,  Missouri,  chairman;  Ruby 
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Hamrick,  Virginia;  Rodella  M.  Binder,  New 
Mexico;  Consultant,  Richard  S.  Dabney, 
Missouri  Department  of  Special  Education. 
An  informal  discussion  of  methods,  ma- 
terial and  techniques  was  a  part  of  each 
day's  proceedings.  We  closed  our  workshop 
with  the  opinion  that  this  sharing  of  ideas 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  profes- 
sional growth.  We  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  this  type  of  convention.  We  recom- 
mend: 

1.  That  the  workshops  be  continued, 

2.  That  regional  conferences  be  instituted 
for  teachers   of  the  partially-seeing. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  19  54  bi- 
ennium  with  the  following  officers  in 
charge: 

President,  Rodella  Binder,  New  Mexico 
Vice-president,  Ruby  Hamrick,  Virginia 
Secretary-treasurer,  Estelle  Hagood,  Texas 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION  GROUP 

Fern  Hartman  Iowa 

Ruby  Hamrick  Virginia 

Willette  Marshall  Tennessee 

Estelle  Hagood  Texas 

Betty  Carpenter  Missouri 

Ruth  E.  Story Minnesota 

Lucille  Smith  Alabama 

Jean  Newell  Mississippi 

Betty  Wilkes  Arkansas 

Bernice  Grantham  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Nelle  Dabney  Missouri 

Public  Schools  of  Kansas  City 
Richard  Dabney  Missouri 

Jefferson  City  (Dir.  Sp.  Ed.  for  Mo.) 
Bernice  Baumgartner  Indiana 

Indianapolis  (Sp.  Ed.  Ass't.) 

Rodella  M.  Binder  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Leo  Gittzus  Perkins  Institute 

Eva  Hayes Kentucky 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Chairman  :  L.  P.  Howser,  Kentucky 
Recorder :  Beatrix  Baird,  Maryland 


After  the  group  voted  to  function  as  a 
whole  instead  of  dividing  into  sub-commit- 
tees, questions  for  consideration  were  hand- 
ed in  by  all  the  members,  who  requested 
that  the  chairman  and  recorder  classify 
these  questions.  There  were  several  re- 
quests for  attention  to  the  slow  learners  in 
all  matters  under  discussion,  and  a  unani- 
mous decision  to  consider  problems  con- 
fronting all  social  studies  teachers,  as  well 
as  those  peculiar  to  the  blind. 

The  problems  to  be  discussed  are: 
1 .  a.  Should  Social  Studies  include  guid- 
ance, especially  in  regard  to  barriers 
between  the  sighted  and  the  blind? 
Should  a  course  in  Social  Living  be 
included?  How  shall  we  relate  So- 
cial Studies  to  everyday  living? 

b.  How  should  controversial  issues  be 
presented  and  taught? 

c.  How  can  the  Social  Studies  teacher 
develop  in  the  pupil  reliability  in 
doing  his  own  work? 


2.  Methods  to  be  used: 

a.  How  successful  is  a  project  or  unit 
method  in  a  school  for  the  blind? 

b.  Field  trips. 

3.  How  can  one  teach  the  totally  blind 
child  spatial  perception,  and  make  map 
study  meaningful? 

4.  How  can  we  work  together  to  keep 
textbooks  and  other  material  up-to- 
date? 

5.  How  much  of  the  regular  class  period 
should  be  given  to  current  events? 
How  can  it  best  be  presented? 

6.  Should  History  and  Geography  be 
taught  separately?  How  detailed 
should  European  History  and  Geog- 
raphy be  in  the  elementary  grades? 

7.  How  can  one  teach  reference  work 
with  the  limited  material  in  Braille? 
How  should  outside  reading  be  assign- 
ed? 

Problem  No.   1.      Should  Social  Studies 
include  guidance,  etc.,  came  up  for  discus- 
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sion  in  the  afternoon  session.  While  agree- 
ing that  all  education  is  guidance,  the  mem- 
bers felt  that  in  our  schools,  guidance  had 
a  strong  connotation  of  making  the  child 
acceptable  and  teaching  the  blind  child  not 
to  set  up  barriers  between  himself  and  the 
sighted;  teaching  him  to  help  the  sighted 
understand  him,  instead  of  resenting  the 
lack  of  understanding.  It  was  agreed  that 
although  guidance  should  be  included  in 
all  courses  of  study,  Social  Studies  present- 
ed a  core  leading  to  the  further  study  of 
social  living.  The  adjustment  to  blindness 
should  not  be  tagged  as  such  but  should  be 
injected  by  the  teacher  as  needed.  It  should 
not  be  put  into  the  curriculum  per  se. 
Through  subtle  guidance  wholesome  atti- 
tudes can  be  instilled  along  with  good  man- 
ners. To  be  realistic  in  guiding  the  blind 
rather  than  let  them  live  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise was  deemed  the  proper  attitude  for 
teachers  to  take.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  by 
applying  it  to  present  situations,  history 
gave  a  perfect  opportunity  of  teaching  hu- 
man relations.  In  summary,  guidance  in  the 
Social  Studies  courses  should  be  incidental, 
used  when  the  problem  occurs;  but  a  period 
a  week  might  well  be  set  aside  to  discuss 
the  observations  of  teachers  and  children 
as  well  as  questions  posed  by  the  children 
along  the  line  of  guidance. 

In  discussing  b.  of  Question  1,  How 
should  controversial  issues  be  presented 
and  taught?,  the  first  point  considered  was 
the  prime  need  of  knowing  both  sides  of 
an  issue  and  presenting  them  in  an  open 
minded  way.  Dealing  with  facts  rather  than 
with  personalities,  the  teacher  must  remain 
broadminded  and,  by  using  debate  or  forum 
methods,  allow  the  pupils  to  draw  individu- 
al conclusions. 

The  third  phase  of  guidance  was  then 
discussed,  the  development  in  the  pupil  of 
reliability  in  doing  his  vpork.  Reliability 
was  defined  as  honesty,  personal  effort,  in- 
dependent study,  or  legitimate  collective 
studying.  It  was  impossible  to  answer  this 
problem  with  concrete  remedial  sugges- 
tions. Rather  it  was  felt  that  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  his  own  work; 
be  required  to  be  responsible  so  far  as  he 
is  able;  and,  by  making  individual  assign- 


ments and  having  supervised  study,  make 
it  difiicult  for  him  to  shirk  his  work. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  4:  30  a  sub-com- 
mittee met  to  hear  something  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  Guidance  and  Social  Ad- 
justment Program  in  operation  in  the  Ar- 
kansas School  for  the  Blind.  This  program 
is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  five  and  the 
Superintendent.  The  basic  idea  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  child  independent  and 
self-confident.  This  is  done  through  formal 
courses  in  personality  development,  table 
etiquette,  grooming,  beauty  culture,  as  well 
as  emphasis  on  posture,  walk,  and  manner- 
isms. The  pupils'  progress  is  checked  and 
dining  room  etiquette  is  graded.  There  was 
a  Round  Table  discussion  by  the  members 
of  this  sub-committee,  following  the  de- 
scription of  the  various  courses  and  follow- 
up  methods  used  by  the  Arkansas  school. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
supplement  the  discussion  on  Guidance  in 
the  regular  session,  to  share  the  experi- 
ences of  one  another  in  promoting  the  so- 
ciability of  the  individual  blind  child. 

At  the  third  regular  session  of  this  work- 
shop, the  members  decided  to  consider  pro- 
ject and  unit  methods  of  teaching  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  felt  that  these  two 
methods  are  so  completely  inter-correlated 
that  it  would  be  repetitious  to  discuss  them 
separately.  We  therefore,  divided  Problem 
No.  2,  into  two  instead  of  three  sections, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  "a":  How  suc- 
cessful is  a  project  or  unit  method  in  a 
school  for  the  blind?  In  many  schools  these 
methods  present  a  difficulty  when  a  group 
project  is  planned  because  of  the  lack  of 
materials  and  the  many  individual  sched- 
ules which  require  adjustments.  Group  pro- 
jects stimulate  the  child  and  add  to  his 
textbook  study,  but  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  replace  the  textbook.  We  discuss- 
ed the  many  aids  that  can  be  used,  cau- 
tioning teachers  to  beware  of  allowing  such 
aids  to  acquire  entertainment  value  only. 
Each  school  has  its  own  problems  in  insti- 
tuting and  developing  project  methods 
which  utilize  visual,  auditory,  or  kines- 
thetic aids,  and  each  school  must  solve  its 
own  problems  and  evaluate  its  own  pro- 
gram. That  even  if  put  to  a  slight  use  such 
methods   have   great  value   was   agreed   to 
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by  all.  The  members  felt  that  project  and 
unit  study  motivates  the  child  toward  great- 
er effort,  and  eliminates  the  boredom  of 
textbooks. 

Some  of  the  aids  successfully  used  and 
advocated  by  different  individuals  are: 
Radio   and  television 
Newspaper  editorials 
Master  tapes  borrowed  from  the  library 

of  the  State  University  of  Minnesota 
Telephonic  connection  with  the  library 
of  the  City  of  Louisville,  using  record- 
ings, primarily  of  radio  programs, 
such  as  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table,  dramas,  speeches,  L.  P.  records; 
not  all  good  but  many  of  value 
Models,  maps,  mock-ups,  modeling  clay, 

live  animals 
Short-wave    radio    programs,    especially 

Russian  propaganda  programs 
Wire  recorders 

Sound  motion  pictures,  and  slides 
It  is  important  that  all  such  material  be 
carefully  previewed  and  tested;  that  there 
be  a  follow-up  to  evaluate  its  worth.  Ma- 
terial aids  do  not  replace  the  education  one 
gets  from  the  world's  best  books,  but  it  was 
everyone's  conviction  that  project  and  unit 
methods  of  teaching,  using  as  many  aids 
to  textbook  learning  as  the  individual  situ- 
ation warranted,  had  great  value  in  giving 
the  blind  child  a  fuller,  richer  experience 
in  his  schooling. 

Because  it  was  felt  that  problems  of 
greatest  interest  should  be  discussed  first, 
the  members  decided  to  shelve  the  question 
of  Field  Trips  until  a  later  time  and  pro- 
ceed to  Problem  3,  How  can  one  teach  the 
totally  blind  child  spatial  perception,  and 
make  map  study  meaningful? 

The  most  practical  way  to  teach  spatial 
comprehension  was  believed  to  be  through 
the  use  of  things  the  child  knows,  relating 
objects  proportionately  in  size  and  distance. 
To  have  models  and  maps  small  enough  for 
the  child  to  handle  seemed  very  important. 
Those  especially  recommended  were  small 
individual  maps,  and  sectional  maps,  in 
plastic  or  wood,  that  can  be  assembled  like 
a  jigsaw  puzzle  and  studied  in  separate 
units  for  outline  and  related  size.  Most 
teachers  have  found  that  many  of  the 
Braille    maps    are    too    complicated    to    be 


helpful  to  the  child,  and  have  found  the 
simple  maps  in  embossed  outlines  more  use- 
ful. Studying  maps  in  the  early  geography 
classes,  and  using  maps  in  history  classes  as 
well,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  study  of 
both  these  subjects  on  the  high  school  level. 
A  number  of  suggestions  were  made  to  aid 
the  teacher: 

The  making  of  maps  by  the  child.  One 
method  successfully  used  was  cutting,  out 
of  heavy  paper,  the  continent,  country  or 
state  being  studied,  mounting  it  on  another 
sheet  of  paper,  and  using  short  pins  for 
points  of  daily  study,  such  as  rivers,  cities, 
etc. 

Separate  outline,  relief,  and  political 
maps  so  as  not  to  have  too  much  shown  on 
one  map.  The  usual  World  map  covers  too 
many  phases. 

Three  dimensional  desk  maps  which  are 
being  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Modeling  clay  for  relief  maps  and  globes. 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  papier  mache  mod- 
els. 
The  question  of  how  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  keep  textbooks  and  other  material 
up-to-date  was  next  in  order.  Changing 
from  Grade  one  and  one-half  to  Grade  two 
Braille  has  taken  the  quota  of  some  of  our 
schools,  and  in  other  schools  the  lack  of 
funds  for  new  textbooks  or  supplementary 
material  has  been  a  handicap.  Everyone 
felt  that  greater  consideration  in  ordering 
new  books  was  needed.  A  close  communi- 
cation between  Social  Studies  teachers,  to 
keep  posted  on  new-found  material,  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  all. 

To  schedule  Current  Events  once  a  week, 
twice  a  week,  or  not  to  have  a  regular  set 
period  for  it  but  bring  it  into  the  classroom 
when  it  seems  called  for,  were  questions 
that  brought  forth  lively  discussion.  The 
majority  felt  that  cover  to  cover  use  of  a 
periodical  like  Current  Events  could  be 
overdone;  that  the  value  of  individual  ar- 
ticles should  be  rated  and  used  accordingly; 
that  the  material  might  be  covered  by  mak- 
ing individual  assignments  of  different 
articles;  that  as  a  rule,  once  a  week  was 
suflicient  but  that  there  should  be  no  hard 
and  fast  rule,  using  two  periods  if  the 
articles  were  very  important,  or  using  the 
magazine  for  outside  reading  followed  by  a 
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quiz.  It  was  felt  that  the  magazines  on  the 
different  grade  levels  were  very  valuable 
because  radio  news  commentators  are  fre- 
quently confusing  to  the  student.  There 
was  a  general  request  for  Current  Events 
in  Clear  Type. 

Although  History  and  Geography  over- 
lap, it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
taught  separately  as  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  satisfactory  teaching  of  either  sub- 
ject when  they  are  scheduled  together.  Both 
subjects,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  grades  by  the  same  teach- 
er who  could  correlate  the  two  from  day 
to  day.  Definite  time  should  be  set  aside 
for  map  study  alone.  Unless  there  are 
state  or  other  requirements  for  geography 
courses  on  the  high  school  level,  the  work 
could  be  handled  in  the  history  course,  for 
much  of  it  is,  or  should  be,  review. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  material  in  Braille, 
it  is  frustrating  to  attempt  to  teach  the 
blind  child  to  do  his  own  reference  work. 
To  put  encyclopedias  into  Braille  or  on 
talking  books  is  obviously  impractical.  The 
possibility  of  a  World  Almanac  on  talking 
book  was  discussed  and  discarded  because 
of  the  indexing  problem  involved.  The 
group  felt  that  the  teachers  must  impress 
their  superintendents  with  the  urgent  need 
for  some  sort  of  reference  material  in 
Braille  and  asked  the  Chairman  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  to  this 
effect.  The  resolution  follows: 

"Since  the  Social  Studies  group  has  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  there  is  no  Braille  ref- 
erence book,  we  recommend  a  study  be 
made  as  to  the  practicability  and  cost  of 
making  available  such  a  book. 

"We  suggest  that  a  concise,  one  volume 
reference  book  be  transcribed  into  Braille 
since  there  has  been  so  great  a  demand 
made  by  the  people  in  our  group." 

The  slow-learner  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  group  by  this  question:  "If 
you  have  a  child  who  seems  to  have  the 


ability  to  reach  the  high  school  level  yet  is 
much  slower  than  the  rest  of  the  class,  how 
do  you  adjust  your  classwork?"  The  con- 
census was  that  the  bright,  quick  child 
should  be  expected  to  accomplish  more.  To 
encourage  the  slow-learner,  a  system  of 
double  grading  is  being  successfully  used. 
The  teacher  grades  the  pupil  on  academic 
achievement  and  on  effort  as  well.  Thus,  a 
slow-learner  who  painstakingly  makes  an 
F  may  be  given  a  1  for  effort — F  1;  while 
the  bright  child  who  does  not  overly  exert 
himself  may  get  a  G  3. 

Preparatory  classes  for  slow-learners  to 
bring  them  up  to  grade  level  when  a  school 
situation  permits  it,  is  worthwhile.  Or  he 
could  be  put  into  individual  classes  on  the 
grade  level  with  which  he  can  keep  up. 
There  must  be  a  minimum  level  at  which  a 
slow-learner  can  be  carried  in  a  regular 
grade. 

We  also  concurred  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  labeling  children  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  in  eliminating  them.  The  men- 
tally retarded  child  is  not  always  a  slow- 
learner  and  more  than  the  I.Q.  should  be 
used  as  a  guide.  That  the  opportunity  class 
should  not  be  a  dumping  ground  for  un- 
desirable children  was  insisted  upon.  The 
problem  of  doing  handwork  or  academic 
work  in  such  classes  depends  entirely  on 
the  class,  but  in  either  case  the  important 
thing  for  these  children  is  the  opportunity 
of  self-expression.  Progress  records  in  place 
of  grades,  and  certificates  of  completion 
at  the  end  of  his  stay  in  school,  were  ad- 
vocated for  the  opportunity  pupil.  It  was 
further  advocated  that  the  presence  of  a 
child  in  a  graded  class  or  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  might  very  well  be  governed  by 
"when  the  welfare  of  the  individual  inter- 
feres with  the  welfare  of  the  group,  he  goes 
out." 

The  group  recommended  the  promotion 
of  regional  conferences  on  Social  Studies 
before  the  next  AAIB  Convention. 
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SCIENCE 

Chairman :  Jerry  Eeglar,  I^ebraska 
Recorder :  William  English,  Kentucky 


Mr.  Reglar's  initial  remarks  dealt  with 
the  factor  of  organizing  our  group  into  a 
workable  body.  The  discussion  was  held 
open  for  all  who  wished  to  submit  ques- 
tions, and  fields  where  development  was 
needed  were  planned  for  later  discussion. 

This  material  was  grouped  into  three  dif- 
ferent sections.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Instruction  in  science  in  schools  for 
the  blind, 

2.  The  science  curriculum  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and 

3.  The  development  of  a  future  working 
body  of  science  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 

It  was  decided  by  the  group  that  the  first 
two  workshop  sessions  would  deal  with  in- 
struction in  science,  the  third  and  fourth 
with  the  curriculum,  and  the  final  session 
with  the  development  of  a  future  organiza- 
tion. 

Problem  No.  1.  Development  of  a  "note- 
book" of  experiments  in  Braille  and  large 
type. 

Mr.  Regiar  made  the  suggestion  that 
each  teacher  compile  a  notebook  with  the 
idea  of  finally  incorporating  it  into  various 
phases  of  science.  This  could  be  accomplish- 
ed by  recording  experiments  and  holding 
them  for  further  use. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  a  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  would  be  for  the 
science  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
to  establish,  through  an  organization  of 
their  own,  a  sort  of  clearing  house.  The 
various  teachers  could  submit  to  this  cent- 
ral group  the  various  experiments  that  they 
have  found  to  be  successful  with  the  blind 
where  they  could  be  grouped  together  into 
a  distinct  "notebook"  of  scientific  experi- 
ments for  the  blind  student. 

A  suggestion  for  the  growth  of  this  com- 
mittee from  our  science  section  was  en- 
dorsed unanimously  and  will  be  followed 
up  in  the  last  session. 


Problem  No.  2.  To  what  extent  should 
experiments  be  used  in  the  instruction  of 
science? 

Varying  opinions  came  forth  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  general  conclusion  was  that  ex- 
periments of  various  types  definitely  have 
an  important  place  in  science  instruction 
given  to  the  children  in  our  schools.  Experi- 
ments are  definitely  necessary  for  certain 
explanations  in  this  field,  but  not  for  others. 
However,  pupil  participation  should  be  the 
all-important  goal — they  need  the  responsi- 
bility. 

I*robIem  No.  3.  What  can  be  done  and 
wliat  is  being  done  in  our  schools  with  the 
development  of  experimental  equipment? 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  we  have 
been  very  shallow  in  this  phase  of  science 
instruction.  A  development  of  such  must 
come  from  the  instructors  themselves.  They 
must  try  to  secure  the  eciuipment  that  is  so 
necessary.  Some  of  the  equipment  that  has 
been  developed  for  the  blind  was  mentioned 
as  follows:  thermometers  and  barometers 
with  Braille  notations,  scaled  solar  system 
models,  and  scaled  models  of  various  other 
items  used  in  science  (human  body,  leaves, 
etc.) 

A  number  of  sources  of  supply  for  ma- 
terials necessary  for  science  instruction  was 
submitted  by  the  group  for  notation  in  the 
report.  They  are  as  follows:  1,  Jewel  Mod- 
el's of  Carlinville,  Illinois,  2,  Central  Sci- 
entific of  Chicago,  Illinois  (especially  good 
for  small,  but  necessary  equipment),  3, 
Welch  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois (for  large  equipment  such  as  labora- 
tory tables),  4,  Medical  Centers,  5,  Slaught- 
er houses,  6,  Museums,  7,  State  Universi- 
ties, 8,  Salvage  Go's.,  9,  Weather  Bureaus, 
10,  State  Conservation  Departments,  11, 
Hobby  and  Model  Clubs,  and  12,  The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Problem  No.  4.  How  can  we  teach  totally 
blind  a  conception  of  color  and  light? 

There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  advis- 
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ability  of  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  in  our  schools.  However  it  was  gener- 
ally concluded  that  it  was  necessary,  to  an 
extent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  that 
they  be  able  to  understand  color  combina- 
tions, color  decorations,  light  reflection, 
etc.,  for  their  own  welfare.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  for  dress,  house  decoration,  etc.  Be- 
tween the  usage  of  a  series  of  various  col- 
ored lights  (used  as  a  scientific  example) 
and  the  conceptions  drawn  through  conver- 
sation with  sighted  folk,  the  children  will 
and  should  develop  some  knowledge  of 
color  and  light. 

Problem  No.  5.  The  use  of  fleld  trips  in 
teaching  science. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  group  was 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  all  of  the  field 
trips  possible.  However,  it  is  definitely 
necessary  that  the  teacher  make  proper 
preparation  beforehand  in  order  that  the 
students  will  receive  the  most  possible  bene- 
fit. They  should  also  be  followed  up  by  a 
review  of  the  trip  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  bring  out  the  high  points. 

Problem  No.  6.  The  use  of  audio  and 
visual  aids  for  science  instruction  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  science 
section  was,  in  effect,  that  these  aids  to  in- 
struction have  a  very  prominent  place.  The 
audio  ai3s,  such  as  tape  recordings,  records, 
radio  programs,  etc.,  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  our  students.  The  group  also  felt 
that  there  was  a  definite  place  in  our  sci- 
ence classes  for  visual  aids. 

Problem  No.  7.  What  is  the  status  of 
science  in  our  curriculum? 

A  definite  revamping  of  science  programs 
in  many  of  our  schools  is  now  under  way. 
We  are  trying  to  get  more  definite  science 
courses  into  the  curriculum.  However,  the 
science  program  in  many  of  our  schools  is 
still    extremely    shallow.    Suggestions    for 
remedying  this  situation  are: 
1.    We    must    develop    continuity    in   our 
program.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
start  with  the  high  school  program  it- 
self and  make  it  available  for  the  ele- 
mentary classes.  This  is  a  public  re- 
lations job.  The  science  teacher  must 
seek  cooperation  from  the  rest  of  the 
staff  in  order  to  facilitate  this  work, 


2.  We  need  to  develop  a  stronger  science 
program  on  the  elementary  level. 

3.  Develop  an  interest  in  the  students 
themselves.  Some  of  the  better  ways  to 
do  this  would  be  through  science  as- 
semblies and  science  clubs.  Also,  a 
general  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
science  teacher  for  his  work  will  in- 
crease the  student's  interest. 

Problem  No.  8.  The  feasibility  of  teach- 
ing "ham"  radio  and  radio  repair  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

The  fourth  workshop  session  of  the  sci- 
ence section  opened  with  a  discussion  cent- 
ering on  the  teaching  of  "ham"  radio  and 
radio  repair.  It  is  now  available  in  two  of 
the  schools  represented  in  our  sectional 
meeting  (Oregon  and  New  York  State). 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
group  was  that  this  type  of  instruction  was 
not  too  advisable  as  a  vocational  prepara- 
tory course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
will  generally  not  make  their  repair  work 
available  to  blind  individuals.  However,  we 
do  feel  that  it  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
school  in  such  things  as  a  science  hobby 
club.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Huckins, 
of  the  Oregon  school,  mentioned  Mr.  Gun- 
derson  of  the  New  York  Institute  who  will 
provide  you  with  the  information  to  free 
sources  of  material.  They  are  a  periodical, 
in  braille,  on  radio  work,  and  a  set  of  play- 
ing records  on  the  Morse  code,  which  are 
a  great  aid  in  developing  a  knowledge  of 
such.  The  group  agreed  that  this  is  neces- 
sary for  anyone  desiring  to  be  a  "ham" 
operator. 

Problem  No.  9.  How  much  science  should 
we  teach  in  schools  for  the  blind? 

The  group  had  a  unanimous  approval  to 
the  following.  We  must  begin  science  in- 
struction early  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  intermediate  group  should  develop 
this  to  a  higher  extent  with  daily  work.  In 
junior  high  definite  science  class  periods 
should  begin  to  appear.  This  is  the  period 
in  school  where  we  must  impress  upon  the 
children  the  importance  of  science  in  the 
world  today.  In  high  school  we  must  place 
emphasis  on  science  with  definite  academic 
courses.  Two  years  of  science,  preferably 
General   Science,    and   Biology,   should   be 
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mandatory,  with  other  science  courses  be- 
ing offered  as  electives. 

In  order  to  have  the  utmost  efficiency  In 
our  science  programs  we  must  develop  such 
continuity  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. However,  we  can  offer  all  the  sci- 
ence that  is  possible  and  still  have  a  weak 
program  if  the  teacher  fails  to  develop  an 
interest  in  the  students  themselves  as  well 
as  himself.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  is 
more  important  than  the  quantity  of 
courses  taught. 

The  problems  of  the  science  group  were 
self  evident.  We  had  but  four  persons  regis- 
tered, ten  attending.  However,  these  ten 
attended  all  meetings.  The  small  attendance 
is  a  perfect  example  of  how  science  is  re- 
garded in  our  schools.  This  situation  is  not 
limited  to  schools  for  the  blind,  but  our 
entire  educational  system.  It  is  a  situation 
that  is  endangering  our  national  security 
program.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained  scientific  and  technical  personnel. 
The  failure  of  laymen  to  put  science  and  its 
discoveries  into  proper  use  to  the  benefit  of 
society  will  result  in  the  destruction  of 
civilization. 

There  are  no  experts  in  our  field.  The 
feeling  that  we  are  untrained  and  incapable 
has  made  many  teachers  reluctant  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  science.  We  who  attended 
this  section  needed  help  and  we  all  received 
the  same.  We  need  your  help.  We  have 
started  machinery  to  provide  for  a  clearing- 
house of  science  information.  Everyone 
who  is  interested  in  science  will  be  contact- 
ed. We  are  especially  anxious  to  contact 
the  elementary  school  teachers. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing things: 
1.     Provide  information  to  sell  the  impor- 
tance of  science  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  entire  school. 


2.  Cooperate  more  with  elementary 
school  teachers  by  aiding  them  in  any 
way  necessary  in  order  that  we  obtain 
the  continuity  in  our  schools  that  is 
so  necessary  for  a  strong  science  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Share  our  successful  methods  with 
others.  We  will  begin  at  once  to  com- 
pile a  loose-leaf  notebook  of  labora- 
tory experiments,  tried  and  proven 
successful  for  our  students.  We  trust 
we  will  receive  full  cooperation  from 
superintendents  and  principals  in  our 
endeavor.  We  have  faith  that  they 
have  a  broad  enough  education  to  in- 
sist that  science  be  taught. 

If  you  need  help  contact  one  of  the  offi- 
cers and  someone  will  do  their  best  to  help 
you. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Thompson  and  his  committee  for  their 
work  in  organizing  the  workshop  sessions. 
Their  success  has  been  proven  by  the  quali- 
ty of  the  meetings  and  also  the  attendance. 
We  are  hoping  to  establish  regional  work- 
shops, but  hesitate  at  this  time  to  name 
chairmen  for  them. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  the  work- 
shop can  be  increased  as  we  find  and  de- 
velop more  and  more  competent  chairmen. 
Perhaps  if  our  convention  were  held  at  an- 
other time  of  the  year  our  attendance 
would  greatly  increase.  Now  we  are  com- 
peting with  summer  school,  summer  jobs, 
etc. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  bienium  in 
the  science  section  are: 
President,    Mr.     Byron    Ballard,    Batavia, 

N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hill,  Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Jerry  Reglar,  Ne- 
braska. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 

Chairman :  J.  C.  Lysen,  Minnesota 
Becorder :  Robert  Lambert,  Indiana 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wallace  J.  Finch, 
Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School  presided  as  chairman.  The  Superin- 
tendents were  polled  as  to  the  subjects  they 
desired  to  discuss.  It  was  agreed  to  carry  on 
the  workshops  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  New  England  Plan 

2.  Sight  Conservation 

3.  Teacher  recruitment,  teacher  training 
and  salaries. 

Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  reviewed  the  New 
England  plan  and  after  presenting  it  asked 
for  suggestions  and  recommendations  from 
the  Superintendents.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  the  group  that  in  order  for  a  child  to 
profit  from  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
he  should  have  good  mental  ability,  proper 
social  adjustment,  proper  physical  adjust- 
ment and  a  good  home  life.  One  of  the  ob- 
jections voiced  to  the  plan  was  that  the 
residential  schools  might  lose  some  of  their 
better  students  and  retain  only  mentally 
inferior,  socially  maladjusted  and  physical- 
ly handicapped  boys  and  girls.  A  lively 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  plan  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Waterhouse  since  many  other 
schools  are  facing  or  will  face  a  similar 
situation  in  the  near  future  due  to  increased 
enrollments. 

The  group  then  turned  its  attention  to 
the  problems  related  to  the  operation  of 
sight  conservation  classes  in  residential 
schools,  in  public  schools  and  in  situations 
where  isolated  pupils  are  educated  in  regu- 
lar public  school  classrooms.  Approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  residential  schools  con- 
duct sight-saving  classes  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Braille  classes  or  as  separate 
units.  The  conference  then  discussed  which 
children  should  use  large  print  or  Braille. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  the 
visual  range  20/200  to   20/70   should  not 


be  the  only  criterion  to  be  used  in  placing 
students  in  sight-saving  classes.  Many  of 
the  superintendents  pointed  out  that  school 
ophthalmologists  felt  it  was  not  harmful 
for  students  with  a  visual  acuity  less  than 
20/200  to  read  printed  matter  if  they  are 
able  to  do  so  without  discomfort.  As  stu- 
dents become  older  they  may  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  regular  print.  In  some  in- 
stances this  is  due  to  the  improvement  of 
vision  but  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  students  develop  a  larger  per- 
ception span. 

The  importance  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  coordinated  classrooms  was  stress- 
ed including  such  essentials  as  adequate 
lighting,  properly  painted  walls  and  other 
facilities.  It  was  brought  out  that  one  of 
the  dangers  in  sight  conservation  classes  is 
that  these  students  may  take  over  the  lead- 
ership in  athletics,  dramatics  and  social 
functions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  totally 
blind  boys  and  girls  will  feel  that  they  are 
not  a  real  part  of  the  school.  In  regard  to 
the  employment  of  sight  conservation 
teachers  it  was  the  thinking  of  the  group 
that  it  was  a  problem,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, to  find  a  teacher  qualified  to  teach 
both  Braille  and  sight-saving  classes.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  in  the  absence 
of  completely  trained  teachers  that  the 
schools  should  use  the  teachers  that  they 
have  and  encourage  them  to  secure  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  teach  sight-saving  pupils  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Since  it  is  impossible 
for  most  of  the  residential  schools  to  pro- 
vide sight  conservation  classes  for  all  the 
potential  sight-saving  pupils  from  their 
area,  it  was  felt  that  sight  conservation 
classes  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  serve 
only  those  students  who  come  from  isolated 
districts  where  proper  facilities  cannot  be 
provided. 

After  a  considerable  discussion  of  the 
proper  educational  placement  of  pupils,  Mr, 
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Scarberry  of  Ohio  presented  the  plan  which 
is  being  used  in  his  state.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  tlie  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Director  of  Special 
Classes,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Residen- 
tial School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Field 
Counselor  secure  all  data  regarding  the  pu- 
pil and  determine  where  he  can  be  placed 
to  best  meet  his  educational  and  welfare 
needs.  Always  the  desire  of  the  child's  par- 
ent is  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
proper  educational  placement.  There  are 
three  Braille  centers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  and  there  is  a  free  exchange 
of  pupils  when  necessary  between  these 
public  school  classes  and  the  residential 
school.  If  a  pupil  in  the  school  for  the  blind 
becomes  able  to  do  sight  saving  work  he  is 
referred  back  to  the  public  school  and  if 
a  pupil  in  sight  saving  classes  loses  his  vi- 
sion to  the  point  where  he  should  be  in  the 
residential  school,  arrangements  are  made 
for  his  enrollment  there.  In  order  to  expe- 
dite matters  Mr.  Lysen  then  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  Messrs:  Leo  J. 
Flood,  V.  R.  Carter,  Francis  Andrews  and 
Donald  Overbeay  to  make  recommendations 
for  proper  placement  of  the  children.  This 
committee  reports  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 

Education  of  Partially  Seeing 

Children,  AAIB  Convention 

The  administrators  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  believe  a  policy  should  be  formulated 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  education 
of  partially  seeing  children.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  we  have,  after  a  study  of  the 
problem,  arrived  at  the  following  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions. 

It  is  our  aim  and  purpose  to  work,  where- 
ever  possible,  in  cooperation  and  harmony 
with  all  agencies  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  partially  seeing.  Therefore,  we 
advocate  that  policies  and  standards  for 
the  education  of  these  children  be  develop- 
ed by  representatives  of  all  organizations 
interested  in  the  partially  seeing. 

Ever  since  the  founding:  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  there  have  been  children  in  our 
midst  who  have  had  some  useful  vision. 
Unfortunately,  these  children  for  years 
were  required  to  work  only  with   Bra,ille. 


But,  as  educators  and  ophthalmologists 
progressed  in  their  thinking,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  of  these  could  use  print. 
Then  classes  for  the  partially  seeing  were 
established  in  the  public  school  systems. 
Through  necessity,  such  classes  have  also 
been  established  in  residential  schools.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  every  state, 
there  will  be  partially  seeing  children  so 
scattered  or  living  in  isolated  communities, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  up  sight  sav- 
ing classes;  therefore,  the  residential 
schools  must  continue  to  serve  such  cases 
if  they  are  to  be  educated. 

It  is  necessary  that  standards  be  set  up 
for  all  such  classes  whether  they  be  in  resi- 
dential or  day  schools.  We  believe  that 
standards,  as  nearly  as  possible,  should  be 
ideal  in  classes  for  the  partially  seeing,  ad- 
hering to  standards  recommended  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  whether  such  standards  apply  to 
schools  for  the  blind  or  public  schools 
which  enroll  partially  seeing  children.  In 
addition,  we  believe  the  ophthalmologists 
should  be  consulted  as  to  which  children 
can  and  cannot  use  print  and  other  visual 
aids,  and  that  periodic  eye  examinations  be 
given  to  these  students  so  that  it  may  be 
known  whether  their  sight  is  being  impair- 
ed by  such  use.  We  feel  that  screening 
should  be  done  to  determine  just  where 
the  child  will  fit,  for  it  is  the  child  in  whom 
we  are  interested  and  not  the  system. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  phi- 
losophy arrived  at  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  partially  seeing  children  on 
October  5,  1951.  This  committee,  which 
is  advisory  to  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  severely  and 
unjustly  criticizes  placement  of  partially 
seeing  children  in  schools  for  the  blind 
for  their  education.  This  report,  publish- 
ed in  the  1952  spring  issue  of  "The 
Sight  Saving  Review",  does  not  take  into 
account  varying  conditions  over  our  nation. 
It  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
classes  for  the  partially  seeing  are  not  pro- 
vided at  any  place  in  many  states  except 
at  the  school  for  the  blind.  No  credit  is 
given  to  these  schools  for  educating  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  be  neglected. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  following  con- 
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elusions  in  tlie  National  Society  committee 
report  were  arrived  at  without  any  objec- 
tive study  having  been  made  of  classes  for 
the  partially  seeing  children  in  residential 
schools.  This  report  states:  ".  .  .  it  is  psy- 
chologically and  pedagogically  unsound  to 
expose  them  constantly  to  blindness  and 
to  methods  and  environments  used  in  teach- 
ing the  blind;"  and,  ".  .  .  for  the  large 
majority  of  partially  seeing  children,  en- 
rollment in  a  school  for  the  blind  means 
institutionalization;"  and,  "When  partially 
seeing  children  are  brought  into  these 
schools,  the  blind  take  a  position  inferior 
to  that  of  the  partially  seeing,  so  that  the 
latter  are  given  a  false  feeling  of  superiori- 
ty, or  are  assigned  such  tasks  as  cleaning, 
bedmaking,  or  threading  needles." 

Only  by  common  effort  can  we  most  satis- 
factorily work  out  the  problems  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  partially  seeing.  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  a  committee  from 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  be  established  to  work  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  reach  an  agreement  on  policy 
and  standards  for  the  education  of  partial- 
ly seeing  children. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Leo  Flood 

Donald  Overbeay 

Francis  Andrews 

Richard  Carter 

Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  proposed  that  a  re- 
search study  be  conducted  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  nation  to  determine  what 
type  of  schools  would  best  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  visually  handicapped 
pupils. 

The  recruitment  of  teachers  was  next 
discussed.  It  was  brought  out  that  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  the  adequate  profession- 
al preparation  of  teachers  for  residential 
schools,  public  schools.  Braille  classes  and 
sight  conservation  classes.  It  was  further 
stated  that  if  good  teachers  are  to  be  se- 
cured it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  more  ade- 
quate salaries. 


Mr.  Lysen  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Messrs:  Joseph  Healey,  W.  C. 
Gill,  Walter  R.  Dry  and  Miss  Josephine 
Taylor  to  report  on  the  attitude  and  method 
of  placing  blind  or  partially  seeing  children 
in  school.  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  committee  reported  as  follows: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Attitude  and 

Metliod  of  Placing  Blind  or  Partially 

Seeing  Children  in  School 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  there  may  be  an  ad- 
visory committee  who  would  review  cases 
about  which  there  may  arise  some  ques- 
tion as  to  best  placement.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  advisory  committee  consist  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  the  State  Director 
of  Special  Education  and  a  representative 
of  the  local  school  district  concerned. 
(Mr.  Healy  cast  a  dissenting  vote  regard- 
ing the  representative  of  the  local  school 
district  on  the  advisory  committee). 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following 
factors  be  considered  in  determining 
where  the  child  may  best  be  placed. 

a.  Establish  evidence  of  vision  so  serious- 
ly impaired  as  to  constitute  a  definite 
problem  in  the  pursuit  of  education  or 
a  hazard  to  the  retention  of  vision. 

b.  The  emotional  health  of  the  home  en- 
vironment. 

c.  Accessibility  of  suitable  educational  fa- 
cilities that  would  befet  meet  the  visual, 
social,  mental,  emotional  and  physical 
needs  of  the  individual  child  under 
consideration. 

d.  Last,  but  in  no  sense  the  least — the 
will  of  the  parent. 

3.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  factors  listed  above,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  child  and  his  home 
and  community  is  necessary.  All  avail- 
able objective  measurements  as  well  as 
personal  interviews  are  recommended  for 
use  in  making  such  a  study.  No  place- 
ment should  be  final.  Plans  should  be  so 
flexible  as  to  be  subject  to  review  always 
considering  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

At  the  closing  workshop  session,  Dr. 
Franklin  M.  Foote,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Society  tor  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  explained  the  philosophy  of  his 
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organization  as  related  to  the  education  of 
partially  sighted  children.  A  full  discus- 
sion followed  his  remarks  and  as  a  result 
of  the  interchange  of  ideas  a  better  under- 
standing was  developed  between  the  Su- 
perintendents of  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  group  for  the 
next  biennium: 

President,  Paul  J.  Langan,  Kentucky 
Vice-president,  John  W.  Eakes,  Mississippi 
Secretary-treasurer,  Alton  G.  Kloss,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTS 

Chairman :  Ruth  E.  Williams,  Iowa 
Recorder :  Yvette  Shirley,  Mississippi 


The  Commercial  Arts  Session  began  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Each  member  introduced 
herself  and  told  from  what  state  she  came. 
After  the  introduction  we  found  that  we 
were  well  represented  geographically. 
Those  who  have  attended  the  workshop  ses- 
sions are  Miss  Ruth  Williams,  chairman, 
Vinton,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Nita  Mae  Aubel,  Observ- 
er, Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Miss  Yvette  Shir- 
ley, recorder,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Miss  Betty 
Suttell,  Batavia,  New  York;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Moody,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Miss  Ovie 
Cantrell,  Donelson,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Nelson 
Coon,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Miss  Martha  C. 
Schneider,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Miss  Ethel 
Whipp,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Miss  Jean 
De  Boer,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

We  believed  that  the  most  efficient  way 
to  conduct  our  discussions  was  to  use  the 
question-answer  method.  The  following 
questions  were  introduced  for  considera- 
tion, and  the  answers  are  pooled  opinions 
of  the  group. 

1.  In  what  grade  should  be  begin  teaching 
typing? 

It  was  found  in  the  schools  represented 
that  typing  is  first  taught  in  the  grades 
ranging  from  fifth  to  eighth.  A  great 
majority  of  the  schools  offer  typing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  seventh  grade.  We 
felt  that  typing  should  not  be  taught 
earlier  because: 

a.  The  student  lacks  basic  English. 

b.  The  student   is   unable   to   spell   suffi- 
ciently. 


c.  The  student  is  not  physically  develop- 
ed. 
The  general  concensus  was  that  typing 
should  begin  in  the  seventh  grade,  for  in 
most  schools  the  subjects  are  depart- 
mentalized for  the  first  time  in  this 
grade.  However,  situations  in  particular 
schools  must  be  considered. 

2.  In   what   ways  should   the   keyboard   be 
taught? 

The  group  agreed  that  the  home  keys 
should  be  taught  first;  however,  the 
most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  not  to  teach  more  than  the  student  can 
grasp.  It  seems  essential  to  get  on  the 
word  level  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  In   what   grade   should   tabulation   drills 
begin? 

The  general  opinion  was  to  begin  simple 
tabulation  drills  in  the  seventh  grade. 
The  drills  suggested  are  as  follows: 

a.  Centering  titles. 

b.  Paragraph  indentions. 

c.  Placement  of  letterheads. 

It  was  felt  that  intricate  tabulation 
should  only  be  taught  as  felt  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  group. 

4.  Is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  grading? 

The  group  seemed  to  feel  that  the  em- 
phasis is  not  to  be  placed  entirely  on 
grading,  but  rather  on  progress,  effort, 
and  capacity  of  the  student.  The  subject 
matter  is  to  be  considered;  also,  an  indi- 
vidual teacher's  system  of  grading  varies. 
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Each  teacher   must  grade   each   student 
according  to  his  ability. 

5.  What  should  be  the  objectives  or  goals 
in  typing  on  the  junior  high  school  (sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades)   level? 

a.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  tech- 
niques of  typing  through  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the: 

(a)  Keyboard. 

(b)  Capital  shifts. 

(c)  Operating  parts. 

b.  To  develop  good  posture  habits. 

(a)  Better   finger   coordination. 

(b)  Less  fatigue. 

(c)  Better  appearance  and  poise. 

c.  To  write  with  ease  and  develop  greater 
continuity. 

(a)  Better  touch  and  quick  get  away 
from  keys. 

d.  To  teach  responsibility  for  care  of 
machines  and  typing  materials. 

e.  To  achieve  desired  outcomes  such  as: 

(a)  Writing  presentable,  mailable 
friendly  and  simple  business  let- 
ters. 

(b)  Folding  letters  and  addressing 
envelopes. 

(c)  Composing  short  paragraphs 
either  from  experience  or  imagi- 
nation. 

(d)  Learning  to  set  up  tests  or  exami- 
nations in  their  grade  subjects. 

(e)  Learning  the  correct  set  up  for 
compositions  and  poems. 

6.  What  should  be  the  objectives  or  goals  in 
typing  on  the  high  school  level? 

a.  To  continue  to  emphasize  technique 
practice  through: 

(a)  Keyboard  drills. 

(b)  Capital  drills. 

(c)  Number  drills,  etc. 

b.  To  continue  to  stress  rhythm  in  typing 
through: 

(a)  Drills. 

(b)  Records 

(c)  Repitition  practice. 

c.  To  continue  proper  care  of  machines. 

(a)  Brushing  off  the  type. 

(b)  Using  cleaning  fluid. 

(c)  Changing  ribbons. 

d.  To  develop  accuracy  and  speed. 


e.  To  achieve  desired  outcomes  such  as: 

(a)  Learning  placement  of  business 
letters  of  various  lengths. 

(b)  Learning  the  parts  of  a  business 
letter  and  some  of  the  common 
types  of  business  letters. 

(c)  Learning  to  operate  various 
makes  of  machines  including  the 
electric  typewriter. 

(d)  Learning  to  do  straight  copy  work 
from  oral  dictation,  dictaphone. 
Braille  transcription,  and  print 
transcription  with  speed. 

(e)  Learning  to  set  up  a  school  jour- 
nal or  news  publication. 

(f)  Training  students  enrolled  in 
commercial  courses  as  business 
majors  to  the  extent  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  immediate  job 
placement. 

7.  How  can  Spelling  be  taught  most  effec- 
tively  through   Typing? 

a.  Select  words  from  materials  to  be  dic- 
tated. 

(a)  Practice  the  individual  words  in 
the  phrase,  and  finally  in  the 
sentence. 

b.  Secure  word  lists  from  teachers  in 
other  subject  matter  areas. 

c.  Teach  the  student  to  be  word  con- 
scious, use  the  dictionary,  keep  a  word 
list. 

d.  Stress  the  importance  of  Spelling  and 
usage  of  commonly  used  words  such  as 
then  and  than,  their  and  there,  its  and 
it's,  heard  and  herd,  and  hear  and 
here. 

8.  What  effect  does  Typing  have  on  the  so- 
cial development  of  a  student? 

a.  Stimulates  thoughtfulness  and  appre- 
ciation as  expressed  through  corres- 
pondence. 

b.  Helps  to  develop  poise  and  personal 
neatness. 

c.  Aids  in  improvement  of  muscular  co- 
ordination. 

d.  Encourages  the  growth  of  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  through  extra  as- 
signments and  volunteered  services. 
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e.  Helps  to  develop  good  business  habits 
and  citizenship  traits  such  as  coopera- 
tion,   punctuality,    dependability    and 
loyalty. 
Due  to  the  many  vocational  opportunities 
offered  in  business  to  blind  graduates  pres- 
ently   and    the    many    placements    already 
made,  much  interest  has  been  instilled  in 
the  blind  student  for  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  course  which  will  insure  job  placement. 
The  demand  for  increased  business  courses 
in  just  these  past  few  years  has  been  great. 


There  is  a  responsibility  therefore  for  ad- 
ministrators and  educators  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  well-trained  teaching  staff 
as  well  as  modern  equipment  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  our  blind  students. 

The    following    officers    were    elected    to 
serve  for  the  coming  biennium: 

Conimercial  Arts  Group: 

President,  Miss  Ruth  "Williams,  Iowa. 
Secretary-treasurer,    Miss    Yvette    Shirley, 
Mississippi. 


HOMEMAKING,  ARTS,  AND  CRAFTS 

Chairman :  Eula  Shults,  Arkansas 
Recorder :  Eva  Barrett,  Kentucky 


The  workshop  divided  into  five  groups  of 
four  each  to  discover  problems  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  group. 

In  the  second  session  problems  discover- 
ed in  the  morning  session  were  designated 
as  to  special  discussion  groups  and  those 
for  general  discussion. 

Problem  1.   Course  of  Study. 

Miss  Bloss  (Mich.)  outlined  their  course 
of  study  beginning  with  sixth  grade  sewing, 
later  grades  following  as  closely  as  possible 
the  State  course  of  study.  It  was  definitely 
felt  by  the  group  that  the  work  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  individual  pupil.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  course  of  study  to  be  followed  by 
the  convention  as  a  whole  was  not  felt  ad- 
visable. Miss  Abel  suggested  the  Los  Ange- 
les public  school  course  of  study  as  a  good 
source  book.  She  felt  that  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics teachers  should  be  the  greatest  inte- 
grating force  in  the  whole  blind  school  sys- 
tem. She  also  suggested,  in  place  of  a 
course  of  studies,  separate  units  such  as  a 
luncheon  unit,  a  good  grooming  unit,  a  re- 
decorating unit,  could  be  worked  out  by 
the  individual  teachers  and  presented  at  the 
next  convention  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
teacher  in  classroom  procedure. 

Mrs.  Crockett  (Vancouver,  Wash.)  re- 
quested that  lists  and  suggestions  of  hand- 
craft work  up  to  the  ninth  grade  be  pre- 


sented for  consideration  at  our  next  work- 
shop session.  Mrs.  Himer  (Va.)  suggested 
that  units  be  developed  for  the  tenth 
through  twelfth  grades  also  to  be  present- 
ed at  our  next  session. 

Pix)blem  2.  At  what  age  should  children 
begin  crafts?  home  economics?  What  credit 
should  be  given? 

It  was  emphasized  very  strongly  that  the 
children  begin  crafts  upon  their  entrance 
to  school.  Reports  of  the  crafts  programs 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Navey  (N.  C.)  Mrs. 
Crockett  and  Mrs.  Himer.  Reports  of  the 
crafts  and  home  economics  programs  were 
given  by  each  teacher  present. 

At  the  third  session  reports  of  the  first 
two  sessions  were  read  and  unfinished 
business  discussed.  The  following  recom- 
mendation o"n  crafts  was  adopted:  "It  was 
recommended  that  an  active  crafts  program 
be  integrated  into  all  classes  up  to  about 
the  fifth  grade  level,  that  it  be  carried  on 
by  the  class  teachers  in  cooperation  with 
the  crafts  teacher  or  actually  executed  by 
the  crafts  teacher.  From  this  fifth  grade 
level  onward  a  regtilar  scheduled  crafts 
program  should  be  instituted." 

The  suggestions  of  crafts  and  the  units 
to  be  discussed  are  to  be  mimeographed  in 
the  office  and  given  to  each  member  of  the 
workshop  at  the  next  session. 
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Problem  1.  When  should  we  begin  -weav- 
ing? 

The  ideal  time  to  begin  is  as  soon  as  there 
is  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

Problem  2.  What  can  you  teach  a  fourth 
grade  class  in  a  2  5-minute  period? 

One  project  suggested  by  Mrs.  Crockett 
was  using  cardboard  tubes  to  be  cut  into 
bracelet  blanks  and  doing  braiding  or  lac- 
ing with  plastic  gimp.  Knitting  also  was 
suggested  as  a  project. 

Problem  3.  How  long  should  the  home- 
making  and  crafts  periods  be? 

It  was  recommended  that  a  double  peri- 
od of  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours  for 
high  school  homemaking  classes  be  insti- 
tuted in  all  schools.  It  was  felt  by  the  group 
that  the  home  economics  course  should  be 
given  regular  credit  towards  high  school 
certification. 

Problem  4.  What  should  we  do  with  fin- 
ished articles  made  in  crafts  classes?  Where 
and  how  do  we  get  the  materials  to  be 
used? 

Miss  Shultz  said  in  the  Arkansas  school 
20  per  cent  of  the  price  is  given  to  the  child 
making  the  article.  The  material  problem 
has  to  be  worked  out  individually  accord- 
ing to  resources.  The  experience  of  the 
girls  shopping  and  buying  for  themselves 
can  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the 
homemaking  course.  Mrs.  Demorest  (Ohio) 
suggested  that  each  homemaking  depart- 
ment bring  or  send  exhibits  to  the  next 
biennium  convention  complete  with  instruc- 
tion sheet,  as  to  where  to  get  materials,  etc. 

Mrs.  Himer  suggested  making  a  list  and 
brief  review  of  books  each  teacher  has 
found  helpful  in  her  own  class  room  work. 
This  list  will  be  made  available  also  at  the 
next  biennium  convention.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  various  crafts  or  supply  houses 
send  exhibits  for  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Brayer  began  discussion  as  to  what 
we  should  call  our  departments.  The  name 
'Home  Making,  Arts  and  Crafts'  as  suggest- 
ed by  Mrs.  Demorest  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

Problem  5.  How  can  we  grade  material 
for  the  various  age  and  mental  groups? 
What  is  the  best  system  for  reporting  the 
pupils'  progress? 


No  definite  conclusions  were  reached. 

Tuesdays  report  was  read  and  approved 
at  our  fourth  session.  Lists  of  suggestions 
and  units  which  were  to  have  been  mimeo- 
graphed will  be  sent  at  a  future  date  to 
each  teacher  present  at  the  convention. 
Teachers  were  requested  to  give  their 
names,  addresses  and  fields  of  Home  Mak- 
ing, Arts  and  Crafts. 

Problem  1.  At  what  age  should  a  girl  be 
told  about  womanhood? 

We  were  told  of  a  series  of  records  which 
may  be  obtained  from  our  public  library 
on  sex  education.  It  is  particularly  helpful 
for  the  teacher  to  use  in  aiding  younger 
children.  It  was  also  suggested  that  use  be 
made  of  the  Braille  pamphlets. 

Problem  3.  How  should  we  deal  with  the 
slow  learner,  mentally  retarded  or  those 
with  multiple  handicaps? 

Large  articles  or  materials  such  as  heavy 
wool,  rug  yarn,  large  beads,  wooden  blocks, 
etc.,  were  suggested  to  be  used  in  many 
ways  to  develop  muscular  control. 

It  was  recommended  that  Home  Making, 
Arts  and  Crafts  department  classes  be  no 
larger  than  six  in  number  with  four  as  the 
ideal  number. 

The  equipment  should  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted 
world. 

Pi'oblem  S.   Grading. 

From  the  discussion  of  previous  work- 
shop sessions  it  was  felt  that  no  definite 
decision  could  be  reached,  but  that  our 
various  education  departments  decided  on 
the  grading  question.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  effort  rather  than  accomplishments  be 
seriously  considered. 

Those  particularly  interested  in  foods 
met  separately  for  discussion  on: 

1.  Techniques  and  equipment  to  help  the 
blind  students  to  become  more  self-sufli- 
cient. 

2.  Etiquette  and  standards  of  work. 

3.  Girls  working  individually  rather  than  in 
groups. 

4.  Suggestion  made  that  a  round-robin  let- 
ter be  circulated  among  the  foods  teach- 
ers. 

It  was  recommended  that  at  the  next 
convention  the  time  be  divided  more  equal- 
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ly   between   all   phases   of   Home    Making, 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

From  this  point  on  our  attentions  were 
turned  to  the  election  of  officers.  First  of 
all  it  was  approved  that  the  membership 
chairman  work  be  given  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Officers 

President,  Mrs.  Hiner,  Virginia. 
Vice-president,   Mrs.   Demorest,   Ohio. 
Secretary-treasurer,    Miss   Tipps,    Texas. 
Chairman   1954   workshop,   Mrs.   Huckens, 

Oregon. 
Recorder,  Mrs.  Brayer,  New  York. 

It  was  moved  and  approved  that  we  ac- 
cept Mr.  Thompson's  recommendations  for 
replacements  should  there  be  any  vacancy 
occur  among  our  officers. 

Participants  in  the  workshop  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Mrs.  Grace  Seidlitz Missouri 

Mrs.  Bertha  Horton  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Lucile  Tetlow Ohio 

Mrs.  Martha  Crockett Washington 

Marquerite  Patten  Minnesota 

Lola  E.  Bloss Michigan 

Esther  McCormick  Ohio 

Arlene  Hoberg  West  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Esther  Tipps  Texas 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Jean  Gilbert Texas 

Mrs.  OUie  Hiner  Virginia 

Mrs.  Esther  J.  Ewing Tennessee 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Baker North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Demorest  Ohio 

Mrs.  Doris  E.  Brayer  New  York 

Miss  Gertrude  B.  Hallett  New  York 

Mrs.  Arlene  Huckins  Oregon 

Mrs.  Marcelle  B.  Navey North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Hambrick  Tennessee 

Miss  Eula  Shults  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Eva  M.  Barrett Kentucky 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Chairman :  Kelton  Roten,  West  Virginia 
Recorder:  Frances  Young 


At  the  first  morning  session  of  the  Lan- 
guage Arts  Workshop,  after  organization 
had  been  completed,  the  group  decided  to 
draw  questions  "from  the  hat."  The  first 
question  posed  was  "What  is  the  place  of 
literary  classics  in  the  secondary  English 
class?"  This  problem  arose  in  connection 
with  the  reluctance  of  some  students  to 
read  such  works  as  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  teacher's  own  atti- 
tude on  student  eagerness;  teachers  sho.uld 
be  tolerant  of  the  students'  own  selection 
of  reading  matter,  i.e.,  toward  such  books 
as  those  of  Zane  Gray,  nor  should  they 
overemphasize  the  "classic"  aspect.  Fur- 
ther suggestions  were  that  interest  in  fine 
literature  can  be  aroused  in  lower  grades 
by  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  of  abbrevi- 
ated or  adapted  forms  of  works  to  be 
studied  later  in  their  entirety.  This  would 
reduce  discouragement  in  the  longer  time 
consumed  by  reading  in  Braille  a  relatively 


difficult  assignment.  The  secondary  student 
might  use  famous  works  as  outside  reading 
material,  and  instead  of  writing  the  usual 
staid  book  report,  he  might  read  portions 
in  class  orally  and  discuss  them,  or  he 
might  report  via  wire  recorder,  if  such 
equipment  be   available. 

Our  following  question  was  "How  much 
technical  grammar  should  we  teach  in  a 
sixth  grade  English  class?"  In  particular 
one  instructor  of  secondary  English  found 
a  woeful  lack  of  grammatical  foundation. 
Remedies  for  this  rhetorical  illness  were 
to  teach  a  grammatical  principle  when  the 
occasion  or  need  presented  itself  and  to 
base  a  newcomer's  learning  on  his  own 
achievement  level,  regardless  of  what  an- 
other teacher  has  not  taught  him. 

A  subquestion  of  the  preceding  query 
was  "In  the  event  a  specific  topic  is  not 
completely  learned,  should  emphasis  be 
placed  on  teaching  that  grammatical  prin- 
ciple or  on  using  the  principle  in  the  many 
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English  activities  required  of  a  student." 
The  answer  included  motivation  by  point- 
ing out,  for  instance,  college  entrance  re- 
quirements if  a  pupil  intends  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  the  techniques  of  inventing  gram- 
mar games  and  of  using  the  correspon- 
dence method.  The  devotion  of  time  to 
learning  a  foreign  language  and  the  re- 
sulting transfer  of  learning  helps  in  under- 
standing the  mother  tongue.  Of  importance 
also  is  the  student's  grade  level  allowing 
him  to  get  what  he  can  with  an  eye  toward 
future  jobs  that  might  require  some  know- 
ledge of  at  least  business  English. 

Following  the  agenda  drawn  up  at  noon, 
the  afternoon  meeting  opened  with  the  di- 
vision into  sub-committees  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, speech  and  drama,  and  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille.  The  findings  of 
these  groups  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  general  discussion  group  treated 
first  the  question  raised  on  the  choice  of  an 
English  book  for  third  graders,  preferably 
a  text  which  omitted  material  not  in  a 
blind  child's  experience  and  with  a  work 
book.  Titles  suggested  were  Sharpe's  Lan- 
guage Drill,  the  separate  third  grade  book 
of  English  in  Action  (Tressler),  namely, 
"Making  Plans",  and  Daily  Drills  for  Bet- 
ter English.  A  suggestion  which  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  present  was  the 
compilation  of  an  English  book  for  special 
use  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Ideas  followed  this  in  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem "How  can  we  help  blind  children  be- 
come good  spellers?"  Experiences  related 
showed  that  some  pupils  make  good  grades 
on  weekly  spelling  tests,  poor  grades  on 
spelling  in  compositions  or  on  semester 
spelling  tests;  that  better  readers  are  bet- 
ter spellers;  that  Braille  signs  sometimes 
impede  good  spelling.  The  solution  of  these 
difficulties  respectively  are,  first,  a  general 
improvement  in  spelling  could  be  brought 
about  by  instituting  regular  special  spelling 
classes  for  all  grades,  thus  pointing  up  the 
importance  of  spelling;  second,  more  read- 
ing experience  would  be  better  spelling; 
third,  words  could  be  written  out  as  letters 
and  then  as  Braille  contractions;  fourth, 
words  could  be  broken  down  not  only  by 
syllable,  but  by  Braille  signs.  Other  general 
methods  brought  up  were  listing  students' 


own  spelling  errors  in  a  composition  work, 
use  of  spelling  games,  indicating  parts  of 
speech  of  spelling  words,  and  all  usage 
techniques.  Phonetics  should  be  taught 
early  in  the  pupil's  career.  A  strong  recom- 
mendation was  given  for  a  Braille  diction- 
ary for  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Inquiry  was  then  made  into  how  English 
could  be  meaningful  in  daily  application 
outside  class.  One  comment  was  that  some 
children  object  to  using  correct  English  at 
home  for  fear  of  ridicule.  This  could  be 
obviated  by  using  "home"  English  at  home, 
"school"  English  away  from  home.  It  could 
be  related  to  child's  interests,  such  as  his 
favorite  radio  program  in  which  the  hero's 
English  is  faultless,  the  villain's,  incorrect. 
To  be  at  the  top  of  a  profession  one  needs 
excellent  English.  To  give  a  child  a  goal 
to  good  usage,  the  teacher  could  use  seat 
rotation,  the  most  correct  users  remaining 
in  front  and  being  given  lighter  assign- 
ments. English  should  be  correlated  with 
other  subjects. 

The  final  problem  for  the  afternoon  was 
"What  should  be  the  main  objectives  for  a 
B  division  English  class  for  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  where  a  slow  section  re- 
sents being  separated  from  their  quicker 
fellows?"  A  teacher  faced  with  such  a 
problem  could  build  up  the  things  in  which 
the  children  can  succeed.  He  could  teach 
by  example  and  usage  instead  of  by  rule; 
literature  could  be  condensed  and  emphasis 
placed  on  plot  instead  of  on  structure,  with 
compositions  based  on  material  covered, 
and  on  the  students'  own  interests;  the 
group  could  exercise  their  knowledge  by 
correspondence  with  other  schools  in  the 
United  States — a  good  idea  for  all  present, 
was  the  remark — or  by  writing  letters  on 
what  they  intend  to  make  their  vocation. 

Reports  were  submitted  today  from  only 
two  of  the  sub-committees.  The  first  ques- 
tion under  consideration  by  the  foreign  lan- 
guage group  was  "How  can  we  read  more 
Caesar  in  Latin  II?"  The  findings  were  as 
follows: 

1.  A  more  simplified  text  is  needed. 

2.  All    grammar    necessary    to    reading 
Caesar  must  be  covered. 

3.  More   emphasis   should   be   placed   on 
cultural  material. 
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4.    Emphasis    on    Latin-English    relation 
and  the  benefit  of  Latin  to  English — 
stress  Latin  as  background  for  other 
foreign  languages. 
The   second   question   was   "In   Latin   II 
how   much   time   is   spent   on   grammatical 
analysis?" 
1.    Some  is  necessary  to  have  just  trans- 
lation is  not  acceptable. 
The    third    question   was    "What    means 
other   than   the    cultural    essays    could    be 
emphasized     to     teach     cultural     side     of 
Latin?" 

1.  Stories  from  other  Latin  books. 

2.  Classical  myths. 

3.  Material  from  The  American  Classical 
LeagTie. 

4.  English  novels  dealing  with  Latin: 
"The  Standard  Bearer",  "Ben  Hur" 
and  "Quo  Vadis". 

A  question  discussed  relative  to  French 
was  "How  can  we  best  make  use  of  labora- 
tory methods  such  as  recordings  and  lan- 
guage records  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  in  our  schools?" 

1.  Use  tape  recordings. 

2.  Commercial  records. 

3.  Have  manual  for  commercial  records 
put  into  Braille. 

4.  Some  good  phonetic  and  vocabulary 
records  made  by  a  native  Frenchman. 

The  speech  and  drama  group  considered 
the  problem  of  extent  of  therapeutic  and 
vocational  advantages  of  speech  and  drama. 
Their  findings  state  that  the  consensus  was 
that  the  therapeutic  and  vocational  advant- 
ages of  speech  and  drama  to  the  handi- 
capped are  being  slighted  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Poise  and  self  confidence,  by-products  of 
speech  and  drama  work  are  as  important 
to  a  child  socially  as  the  ability  to  play  the 
piano  or  to  enter  into  group  athletics — the 
child  should  spend  as  many  hours  on  the 
platform  as  he  does  in  the  practice  room 
or  in  the  gym. 

Speech  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  handicapped  vocationally — not  only  in 
relation  to  professions  requiring  verbal 
fluency,  but  in  all  vocations.  Speech  is  im- 
portant to  all  visually  handicapped  because 
bright,  correct  speech  gives  the  individual 
a  sense  of  personal  security.  In  lieu  of  the 


bright  eye,  the  alert  voice  in  turn  relays 
this  feeling  of  personal  adequacy  to  the 
potential  employer. 

Choric  speech  with  accompanying  ges- 
tures and  the  movement  and  gestures 
taught  in  play  work  aid  in  increasing  a 
child's  naturalness  of  body  movement  and 
increase  his  over-all  gracefulness — impor- 
tant again  both  socially  and  vocationally. 

Suggested  methods  of  expanding  speech 
programs: 

1.  The  average  child  should  be  given 
speech  work  on  the  elementary  level 
as  well  as  on  the  secondary. 

2.  Some  form  of  public  speaking  work 
geared  to  their  needs  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  all  students — in  addition 
to  elective  courses  offered  to  those 
particularly  interested  in  speech  or 
adjacent  fields. 

3.  While  oral  English  should  be  encour- 
aged and  continued,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  insuflacient  time  is  available 
in  the  English  classroom  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  child's  need  in  the  speech 
field. 

4.  A  creative  dramatics  program  or  an- 
nual participation  as  a  grade  unit  in 
an  assembly  program  are  suggested 
means  of  stimulating  a  child's  early 
interest  in  speech. 

At  the  third  conference  the  initial  con- 
sideration was  about  things  that  should  be 
stressed  in  secondary  composition.  The 
findings  were  these:  The  teacher  might  re- 
quire a  weekly  composition  graded  for  con- 
tent, form,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  Sub- 
ject matter  could  be  drawn  from  material 
in  other  school  subjects,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, or  from  literature.  The  group  felt 
a  great  need  for  practice  in  creative  writ- 
ing, for  which  a  foundation  should  be  laid 
in  the  primary  grades  by  reading  as  much 
literature  as  possible.  Autobiographical 
material  can  be  used  as  a  spring  board  to 
enthusiasm  in  original  composition.  Im- 
aginative writing  can  also  be  stimulated  by 
the  children's  writing  down  day  dreams  or 
any  ideas  that  come  when  the  mind  is  re- 
laxed. Detailed  writing  can  be  fostered  by 
the  recall  of  minute  daily  observation.  The 
student  could  be  made  enthusiastic  by  the 
teacher's  writing  on  the  same  subject  as- 
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signed  to  the  class.  Standards  should  be  set 
up  to  be  followed  by  both  teacher  and  stu- 
dents, and  models  may  be  used,  chosen  from 
pertinent  illustrations  by  recognized  au- 
thors or  from  the  best  compositions  of 
former  students.  If  the  teacher  has  a  writ- 
ing or  speaking  engagement,  the  class  could 
share  in  composing  this  effort — probably 
with  benefit  to  the  teacher!  Other  stimuli 
might  be  the  imitation  of  an  author's  style 
or  by  paraphrasing  a  stoi'y. 

Neither  precis  writing  nor  outlining 
should  be  neglected. 

Concerning  the  question  "Should  dicta- 
tion be  taught  in  grades  as  well  as  in  high 
school?"  the  spontaneous  agreement  was 
that  dictation  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
writing  is  learned.  These  benefits  are  de- 
rived from  dictation: 

1.  Aid  to  spelling,  the  two  intercorrelat- 
ing. 

2.  Aid  to  concentration  provided  a  sen- 
tence is  repeated  not  more  than  twice. 

The  inquiry  was  made  "How  can  the 
physical  appearance  of  a  paragraph  be  re- 
tained?" In  the  handbook  to  English  in 
Action  one  may  find  work  on  this  matter. 
Also,  using  paragraph  matter  from  other 
text  books,  emphasizing  the  sentence  as  a 
building  unit  in  a  paragraph  house,  and 
noting  well  that  a  paragraph  expresses  only 
a  single  idea  would  be  other  helps. 

A  very  challenging  question  posed  was 
this:  "How  can  interest  in  reading  be  main- 
tained in  the  overaged  blind  child  in  ele- 
mentary school  when  the  basic  text,  one 
below  his  age  level,  is  required  by  state 
law?"  Suggestions  were  that  the  teacher 
might  write  a  special  book  on  the  interest 
level  of  that  child  or  that  he  might  find 
material  in  Braille  magazines,  both  to  be 
classified  as  outside  reading. 

On  the  subject  of  over-use  of  the  talking 
book  causing  a  decline  of  Braille  facility  in 
reading  the  comments  were  to  encourage 
oral  reading  in  class,  thus  creating  interest 
in  Braille  reading  in  general,  or  to  award 
a  pupil  who  reads  an  outside  reading  book 
in  Braille  more  credit  toward  his  grade. 

Further  discussion  by  the  sub-committee 
on  speech  and  drama  on  the  value  of  using 
the  talking  book  in  speech  classes  resulted 


in  a  consensus  that  the  talking  book  is  not 
good  for  speech  correction  because  it  is 
too  individual,  although  the  talking  book's 
success  in  other  classes  should  be  successful 
in  speech.  The  conclusion  reached  that 
there  should  be  a  speech  text  book  in 
Braille  with  supplementary  exercises  on 
talking  book. 

Analysis  of  the  question  "Has  the  shift 
in  reading  from  the  letter  method  to  the 
word  method  helped  or  hindered  the  blind 
student?"  brought  forth  these  statements 
from  the  committee  on  Braille  reading  and 
writing: 

1.  Reading  and  writing  may  be  taught 
simultaneously  by  the  use  of  the 
Braille  writer. 

2.  The  word  method  has  been  adopted  as 
the  best  way  of  teaching  reading,  while 
phonics  and  phonetic  training  should  be 
taught  as  a  separate  study  in  order  to 
help  the  pupil  attack  new  words,  as 
well  as  to  build  a  foundation  for  cor- 
rect speech. 

3.  In  the  later  stage  of  teaching  by  the 
word  method  special  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  syllabication. 

This  committee  suggests  that  scientific 
research  might  be  conducted  among  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  levels,  socio-economic 
backgrounds,  and  intelligence  to  determine 
which  methods  of  teaching,  the  word  or 
letter  method,  produce  better  qualitative 
results. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  group  three 
questions  were  discussed  briefly.  They 
were: 

1.  How  can  we  select  texts  and  books  for 
supplementary  reading  to  be  Brailled 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers? 

2.  How  are  secondary  literature  and 
grammar  divided  in  different  units? 

3.  How  can  one  prevent  partially-sighted 
pupils  from  reading  Braille  with  their 
eyes? 

Answers  to  the  first  question  were  to  use 
the  present  group  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  textual  and  supplementary  ma- 
terial by  the  "round  robin"  method,  and  to 
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refer  this  problem  to  a  regional  conference 
where  publisher  samples  could  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval. 

Literature  and  grammar  unit  division 
was  found  to  vary  considerably.  Some 
schools  alternated  these  each  semester  or 
marking  period;  some  correlated  the  two 
by  using  composition  work  founded  on  the 
literature  studied  as  a  basis  for  grammar 
instruction;  still  another  used  literature 
for  relaxation  and  enjoyment  as  a  change 
from  the  rigors  of  grammar  study. 

The  third  question  was  solved  by  the  sug- 
gestions to  use  the  familiar  shield,  to  use 
the  opening  beneath  the  top  of  a  desk  in 
lieu  of  a  shield,  to  use  print  if  the  child's 
vision  would  permit,  or  to  reward  consist- 
ent tactual  Braille  reading  by  short  periods 
of  print  reading. 

This  concluding  the  discussion  and  find- 
ings of  the  group,  the  attention  of  all  was 
turned  to  organization.  By  a  show  of  hands 
the  following  members  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roten  from  the  West  Virginia 
school;  Vice-president,  Mr.  Ackerman  from 
Perkins;  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Esch 
from  the  Pittsburgh  school.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  in  the  event  the  presi- 
dency should  be  vacant,  the  Vice-president 
should  automatically  fill  this  position.  The 
motion  was  carried.  It  was  also  moved  and 
seconded  that  vacancies  occurring  in  any 


other  office  should  be  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  two  remaining  officers. 

Some  practicable  ideas  for  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  committee  included  pro- 
moting in  each  school  membership  in  the 
AAIB;  achieving  this  position,  the  new 
members  could  then  be  led  gently  into  the 
Language  Arts  Workshop:  (this  important 
step  could  be  executed  by  the  personalized 
approach  of  members  of  the  Language  Arts 
department  in  each  school)  writing  articles 
on  Language  Arts — problems,  needs,  and 
workshop — as  an  advertising  campaign  for 
both  regional  meetings  during  the  bienni- 
um  and  for  national  convention. 

A  tentative  program  decided  on  was  that 
regional  meetings  and  their  planning 
should  not  admit  of  any  "cooling  off"  peri- 
od, but  should  be  promoted  as  of  the  first 
of  the  next  school  year;  that  a  starting 
point  for  further  discussion  should  be  based 
on  the  deficiencies  in  this  field  noted  in 
these  minutes  and  in  the  subsequent  sum- 
mary; that  personnel  may  jot  down  experi- 
ences and  problems  to  be  brought  up  at 
regional  sessions. 

Not  one  in  the  Language  Arts  section 
but  felt  the  workshop  technique  uniquely 
profitable  in  learning,  in  fellowship,  and  in 
enjoyment.  The  entire  membership  is  high- 
ly enthusiastic  in  using  this  approach  at 
the  next  biennial  convention. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Chairman :  Royal  Martin,  Kansas 
Recorder :  Charles  Buell,  Ed.D.,  California 


Miss  Moore  of  the  Virginia  school  was 
chosen  as  observer  for  the  group.  The  rest 
of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  games  and  activities  in  which  all 
pupils  including  the  totally  blind  play  an 
important  role.  It  was  agreed  that  this  did 
not  imply  that  the  two  groups  always  com- 
peted on  entirely  equal  terms.  Rather  the 
criterion  was  accepted  that  the  blind  enjoy 
the  activity  enough  to  carry  it  over  after 
school.  Some  activities  mentioned  were: 


Calisthenics 
Swimming 
Bowling 
Relays 
Blindfold  games 


Shuffle  board 
Dancing 
Tumbling 
Wrestling 
Mass  wrestling 


A  few  games  suggested  for  primary  chil- 
dren were  May  I,  Boiler  Burst,  Wolf,  and 
Winds.  References  to  these  games  may  be 
found  in  standard  books  such  as  Bancroft's 
Games.  A  description  of  mass  wrestling  may 
be  found  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  No- 
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vember,  1947.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
many  tag  games  can  be  played  by  forming 
couples,  one  sighted  and  one  blind  player. 

Some  games  are  valuable  when  modified. 
For  example,  in  baseball  and  kickball  all 
players  must  remain  quiet  so  that  the  blind 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  rolling 
or  bounding  ball  so  that  it  can  be  fielded. 
Certain  advantages  are  usually  given  blind 
fielders  such  as  counting  a  ball  caught  on 
the  ground  as  a  fly  ball. 

In  volley  ball  the  blind  may  do  all  the 
serving  while  those  with  useful  vision  do 
the  volleying.  Most  of  the  instructors  in  the 
group  did  not  believe  archery  was  of  much 
value  to  the  blind. 

The  discussion  in  the  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  a  variety  of  problems. 

How  should  an  instructor  gi'ade  in  physi- 
cal education 

Most  instructors  set  up  certain  require- 
ments in  various  sports  and  list  them  on 
charts.  All  grades  should  be  given  on  an 
individual  basis.  If  a  pupil  with  little  ability 
tries  hard,  he  is  given  an  average  grade. 
All  instructors  felt  that  attitude  was  im- 
portant and  should  be  valued  at  about  one 
third  of  the  grade. 

"What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  postui-e 
of  blind  pupils? 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  training  in 
posture  must  be  started  early  in  the  pri- 
mary school  to  be  of  much  value.  Further 
the  physical  education  teachers  need  the 
help  of  all  members  of  the  staff,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed.  In  some  instances  pos- 
ture receives  emphasis  out  of  proportion  to 
its  absolute  physical  value. 

How  can  lazy  pupils  be  motivated? 

1.  Present  program  which  appeals  to  in- 
dividual interests. 

2.  Use  social  pressure  of  classmates. 

3.  Taking  away  privileges  such  as  going 
to  movies. 

Is  travel  a  part  of  the  regxilar  physical 
education  teacher's  duties? 

The  group  agreed  that  travel  is  the  duty 
of  a  full  time  trained  person. 

All  members  of  the  group  agreed  that  it 
was  desirable  to  schedule  classes  of  more  or 
less  equal  ability  but  programs  are  so  full 


in  most  schools  that  this  is  impossible.  In 
some  cases  individual  pupils  may  be  placed 
in  a  class  better  suited  to  his  needs  if  an- 
other teacher  is  willing  to  switch  his  music, 
shop  time,  etc. 

Toward  planning  for  the  future  the  group 
discussed  the  possibility  of  keeping  in  clos- 
er touch  by  means  of  a  mimeographed  bul- 
letin to  be  issued  about  three  times  a  year. 
The  bulletin  would  include  short  hints  from 
teachers  in  the  field  and  results  of  activities 
of  athletic  associations  and  girls'  playdays. 
Dr.  Buell  of  California  volunteered  to  edit 
the  bulletin  if  a  man  and  woman  from  each 
section  of  the  country  would  agree  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house. 

East — Girls':  Miss  Baird,  Maryland; 
Boys':  Secretary,  Eastern  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. 

South — Girls':  Miss  Moore,  Virginia; 
Boys':  Mr.  Druggan,  West  Virginia. 

Midwest — Girls':  Mrs.  Kirn,  Missouri, 
Boys' :  Secretary,  Midwest  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

West — Girls':  Mrs.  Terry,  New  Mexico, 
Boys':  Dr.  Buell,  California. 

The  members  expressed  the  hope  that 
each  school  would  subscribe  to  two  copies 
an  edition  for  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year. 
Individuals  might  subscribe  for  personal 
copies  at  a  fee  of  50  cents  a  year.  It  was 
felt  that  each  school  should  have  copies  on 
file  in  the  library  for  faculty  members. 

During  the  third  meeting  of  the  group 
the  men  and  women  met  separately. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Goldberg  of 
Batavia  and  President  of  the  National  Ath- 
letic Association  was  read.  It  asked  the 
group,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  ex- 
panding the  National  Athletic  Association. 
This  is  an  association  where  track  meet  re- 
sults are  exchanged  by  mail.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  was  active  in  the  associa- 
tion. The  other  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  they  could  not  solve  the  problems 
confronting  the  association.  For  most  of  the 
committee  members  the  faults  of  the  asso- 
ciation outweighed  its  advantages.  They 
felt  that  such  an  association  would  not  have 
very  much  value  for  those  schools  who  are 
in  the  eastern,  midwestern  or  other  similar 
athletic  organization. 

Another  point  discussed  by  the  men  was 
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the  desirability  of  setting  different  age 
limits  for  competition  against  schools  for 
the  blind  and  public  schools  in  state  high 
school  associations.  When  a  pupil  passed 
the  age  limit  for  state  high  school  associa- 
tion competition,  he  could  still  compete 
when  two  schools  for  the  blind  met.  Since 
the  overage  boy  is  not  competing  against 
other  state  high  schools,  such  a  rule  would 
not  jeopardize  the  eligibility  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  state  athletic  associa- 
tion. 

Women's  section.  Play  day  programs 
were  discussed  and  various  activities  were 
described.  Play  day  should  be  organized  by 
the  physical  education  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  social  activities  play  day  should  in- 
clude athletic  events  such  as  relays,  rope 
jumping,  folk  dancing,  horse  shoe  pitching 
and  other  events  of  this  type.  Some  of  the 
schools  have  play  days  with  public  schools 
and  this  was  felt  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  place  of  modern  dance  in  the  physi- 
cal education  program  was  discussed.  A  few 
schools  offer  this  activity,  but  there  is  still 
need  for  more  experimentation  before  it 
can  be  considered  a  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram for  a  large  number  of  blind  girls. 

The  fourth  meeting  opened  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  who  should  sponsor  recreation. 
Recreation  was  defined  as  any  activity  that 
pupils  attend  voluntarily.  The  group  be- 
lieved that  the  sponsorship  of  recreation 
should  be  distributed  among  staff  members 
according  to  individual  interests.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  .interested  in  scouting  would 
be  assigned  the  supervision  of  the  scout 
troop.  Some  schools  have  pupil  planning 
committees  which  decide  upon  recreational 
events.  Some  recreational  activities  spon- 
sored by  schools  for  the  blind  are: 
Scouting  Fish  fry 

Skating  Corn  roast 

Dances  Hikes 

Picnics  Amateur  hour 

Bowling  Games 

Hay  rides  Table  games 

Weiner  roasts 

Some  schools  reported  off-campus  dating 
unchaperoned  with  activity  and  place  being 
approved. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  subject 


of  sex  education.  It  was  clear  that  physical 
educators  in  schools  for  the  blind  believe 
sex  education  should  be  given  at  appropri- 
ate age  levels  to  all  pupils.  Such  instruction 
should  be  part  of  the  health  education 
course  and  should  be  taught  by  a  teacher 
acquainted  with  the  best  techniques  of  im- 
parting such  information.  Braille  books  on 
sex  education  are  available.  Reference  was 
made  to  two  of  Dr.  Conner's  books — "A 
Doctor  Talks  to  Girls  about  Sex"  and  "A 
Doctor  Talks  to  Boys  About  Sex."  The 
group  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
schools  purchasing  models  to  be  used  In  sex 
education. 

About  a  dozen  instructors,  eight  women 
and  four  men,  participated  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  physical  education 
meeting  ever  held  at  an  AAIB  convention. 
In  the  workshop  type  of  organization  much 
more  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  than 
ever  before.  The  members  of  the  group  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  each  other 
than  could  possibly  occur  under  the  one 
meeting  plan  used  in  the  past.  Each  mem- 
ber presented  something  of  value  toward 
each  problem  rather  than  listening  to  a 
lengthy  paper  based  upon  one  individual's 
opinion.  The  intense  interest  shown  in  our 
discussions  cannot  possibly  be  carried  over 
into  writing.  Physical  educators  who  do  not 
attend  our  meetings  at  the  19  54  convention 
are  going  to  miss  something  of  real  value. 
First,  you  will  not  participate  in  practical 
discussions  in  which  you  may  ask  the  group 
to  consider  the  problems  that  confront  you 
daily.  You  will  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  others  in  the  group  the  benefit  of 
your  experience.  Furthermore,  you  will 
miss  something  that  has  never  been  at- 
tempted in  such  a  meeting.  There  will  be 
a  display  of  pictures  and  other  similar  ma- 
terials. Also  at  least  one  demonstration  is 
planned  in  which  teachers  or  blind  pupils 
will  participate  in  some  athletic  or  recrea- 
tional activity  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
members.  There  was  a  hint  that  some  mo- 
tion pictures  of  blind  children's  recreation- 
al activities  might  be  available  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  meeting  will  be  planned  well  ahead 
of  time  by  competent  people.  We  now  have 
a  permanent  physical  education  association 
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of  instructors  of  the  blind.  Our  offlcers  are: 
President,  Royal  Martin,  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind;  Vice-president,  Louis  Kramer, 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind;  and  Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Barbara  Moore,  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Another  important  accomplishment  of 
our  meeting  was  the  launching  of  a  new 
mimeographed  bulletin  to  be  distributed 
about  three  times  a  year.  This  bulletin  to 
be  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Buell,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  will  contain  helpful 
hints  from  teachers  in  the  field,  news  of 
blind  collegiate  athletes,  a  little  humor, 
and  results  of  activities  of  athletic  associa- 
tions and  girls'  playdays.  If  you  think 
other  types  of  material  should  be  included, 
just  let  us  know.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
school  will  pay  one  dollar  a  year  for  two 
copies  of  each  edition  to  be  placed  in  its 
library  for  reference  for  all  teachers.  Teach- 
ers who  wish  personal  copies  may  have 
them  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Physical  educa- 
tors in  all  schools  will  receive  full  corres- 
pondence   about    this    and    other    develop- 


ments at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Sep- 
tember. Be  thinking  of  bits  of  information 
that  you  can  contribute  to  our  new  bulletin. 

With  a  program  in  which  you  actively 
participate,  again  planned  for  19  54,  you 
can't  afford  to  miss  conventions  any  more. 
If  we  can  double  the  membership  of  our 
group  by  the  next  convention,  more  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  us  from  the  cent- 
ral treasurer  for  promotion.  We  particular- 
ly need  men. 

Members  who  attended  regularly  were: 

Mrs.  Clara  Carlisle Texas 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stough  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elliott  Heafhole  --.- West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Barbara  Tarry  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirn Missouri 

Miss  Barbara  Moore  Virginia 

Miss  Dorothy  Wilson Arkansas 

Miss  Arlene  Hoberg W.  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Rose  Fussell  : Arkansas 

Dr.  Charles  Buell  ,-.  California 

Mr.  Royal  Martin Kansas 

Mr.  Al  Eberhardt  .--. Missouri 

Mr.  Louis  Kramer  Minnesota 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Chairman :  Dale  Holmes,  Illinois 
Recorder :  Fred  Sigafoo,  Overbrook 


The  problems  of  the  industrial  and  manu- 
al arts  section  were  found  to  be  varied.  This 
group  decided  to  remain  as  one  large  body 
rather  than  to  break  up  into  small  subject 
area  groups.  By  this  action  the  members 
in  attendance  gained  ideas  that  were  bene- 
ficial to  them  and  could  be  passed  on  by 
them  to  other  members  of  their  profession- 
al groups  who  were  not  in  attendance  at 
this  convention. 

The  discussion  resolved  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 
Area  I.   Typical  vocational  job  problems. 

1.  At  what  age  should  the  student  be 
introduced  to  vocational  work  in  the 
shop? 

2.  The  specific  vocational  job  should  aid 
and  improve  the  mechanical  aptitudes 
of  the  students. 


3.  The  project  should  be  suitable  for  stu- 
dent instruction  whether  the  student 
has  been  recently  blinded  or  not. 

4.  The  shop  program  should  challenge 
the  initiative  of  the  truly  aggressive 
student. 

5.  There  should  be  an  interested  and 
close  follow-up  in  the  student's  pro- 
gress— particularly  on  his  first  project. 

Area    II.   The    development   of    good    work 
habits. 

1.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  time, 

2.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  shop 
cleanliness, 

3.  To  practice  the  proper  care  of  tools 
and  machinery, 

4.  To  encourage  the  pupil  to  do  as  much 
of  his  own  work  as  possible. 
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5.  To  inculcate  the  elements  of  on-the-job 
training  whenever  possible, 

6.  To  demonstrate  the  proper  attitudes 
toward  the  course, 

7.  To  practice  proper  safety  procedures 
in  the  factory,  on  the  machine,  and  on 
the  job. 

Area  III.     Job  orientation. 

1.  Employee-employer  relations, 

2.  Acquaintance  with  the  function  and 
policies  of  labor  unions, 

3.  Orientation  with  the  principles  of 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  and  its 
training  system, 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  time  and  motion  study  and  what 
they  stand  for, 

5.  Personal  appearance, 

6.  Proper  travel  technique, 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  factory  production  techniques  and 
methods, 

8.  Introduction  to  factory  policy  regard- 
ing safety  and  travel  within  the  plant, 

9.  A  type  of  work  period  that  will,  on  oc- 
casion, introduce  the  advanced  student 
to  the  eight-hour  work  day, 

10.  Field  trips,  on  occasion,  that  will  give 
the  student  an  insight  into  the  various 
phases  of  the  industrial  field, 

11.  The  use  of  outside  resource  individuals 
for  lectures  or  discussions  on  special 
topics. 

Area  IV.   Project  planning. 

1.  Conceive  the  initial  idea  with  the  use 
of  nomenclature,  templates,  or  models, 

2.  Instruct  the  student  with  the  proce- 
dures to  order  the  proper  materials 
from  the  proper  sources, 

3.  Have  available  a  choice  of  models  for 
the  selection  of  a  project  that  will 
stimulate  the  shop  progress  of  the. stu- 
dent, 

4.  Motivate  the  advanced  student  to  de- 
sign his  own  project  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  ideas  from  other  models, 

5.  Make  use  of  the  instructors  knowledge 
as  a  resource  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dent's original  plans, 


6.  Instruct  the  student  in  the  fundament- 
als of  proper  tool  use  as  his  project 
progresses, 

7.  Summarize  the  job  program  at  period- 
ic intervals  to  make  sure  the  student 
has  absorbed  the  useful  and  proper  in- 
formation and  technique  that  the  pro- 
ject is  designed  to  instruct. 

Area  V.  The  discussion  group  of  the  teachers 
representing  the  profession  of  piano  tuning 
strongly  recommended  the  following: 

1.  Piano  tuning  as  a  professional  voca- 
tion should  receive  a  much  greater  em- 
phasis in  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  There  should  be  genuine  on-the-job 
training  during  the  course. 

3.  The  student  should  be  prepared  by 
having  at  his  command  a  greater  phy- 
sical plant  layout  of  not  only  new,  up- 
to-date  pianos,  but. the  older  models  as 
well.  An  adequate  supply  of  tools,  ma- 
terials, and  tuning  aids  should  be 
available. 

4.  If,  after  entering  business  for  himself, 
the  blind  tuner  is  in  need  of  a  field 
partner,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
individual  should  be  sighted. 

5.  As  the  demand  for  piano  tuners  is  in- 
creasing, the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enroll  and  complete  a 
recommended    course. 

6.  The  following  books  are  suggested  for 
use  in  conjunction  with  the  course  of 
piano  tuning: 

a.  "Scientific  Piano  Tuning  and  Servic- 
ing" by  Alfred  H.  Howe. 

b.  "Piano    Tuning    and    Allied    Arts" 
William  Brade  White. 

c.  "Tuner's  Pocket  Manual"  Faust. 

d.  "The  Technician". 

e.  "The  Tuner's  Journal". 

f.  "Tuner's  Manual"  by  Stephenson. 

g.  "Regulation    of    Grand    Piano"    by 
Fowler. 

Officers  for  1952-54  Convention 

Chairman,  Mr.  Beadnell,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Co-chairman,   Mr.   Holmes,   Illinois. 
Recorder,  Mr.  Sigafoo,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
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LIBRARY 

Chairman :  Nelson  Coon,  Perkins 
Recorder :  Harriet  Hart 


The  group  spent  some  time  introducing 
themselves,  describing  their  background, 
training  and  library  experience,  and  their 
various  library  set-ups.  They  then  agreed 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  signed  the  bill 
increasing  the  appropriations  to  school  li- 
braries in  institutions  for  the  blind,  book 
selection  is  nov?  a  key  problem.  They  draft- 
ed the  following  statement  to  be  presented 
to  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  their  simultaneous  con- 
vention in  Louisville: 

Since  book  selection  is  an  important 
problem  in  libraries  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  choice  of  books  to  be  brailled 
should  be  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
publishers  of  print  books  and  the  appropri- 
ate consultants  in  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  fields  of  library  work 
with  children  and  with  young  people. 

This  statement  was  presented  to  group 
H  of  the  AAWB  by  Miss  Hart  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

It  is  also  urged  that  selections  be  made, 
if  possible,  from  the  Wilson  Standard  Cata- 
log series. 

1.  How  can  children  needing  sight  con- 
servation be  best  served  by  libraries 
in  schools  for  the  blind? 

Since  there  is  a  shortage  of  suitable 
material  for  sight  conservation  pupils, 
all  such  pupils  should  be  taught 
Braille. 

2.  Are  books  in  more  than  one  volume 
discouraging  to  blind  children? 

The  length  of  the  book  is  no  more 
and  no  less  important  to  blind  chil- 
dren than  to  the  sighted. 

3.  Are  hard  or  soft  covers  more  desirable 
in  school  library  books  for  the  blind? 

There  is  a  psychological  value  to  the 
blind  child  in  a  hard  cover  for  his  li- 
brary books,  since  it  tends  to  make 
him  feel  that  reading  is  an  important 
activity;  however,  it  is  possible  to  fur- 


nish him  more  books  with  paper  cov- 
ers since  they  are  cheaper  to  purchase. 
But  this  advantage  is  lost  very  soon 
because  books  in  paper  covers  wear 
more  poorly,  thus  necessitating  more 
frequent  reorders,  assuming  that  funds 
are  available,  and  increasing  the  tech- 
nical duties  of  the  librarian  in  order- 
ing and  processing  the  volumes. 

4.  In  schools  for  the  blind  where  the  li- 
brarian is  expected  to  teach  most  of 
the  time,  and  the  books  are  under  the 
control  of  the  teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms, although  listed  as  library  re- 
sources, what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  library  service? 

If  this  is  a  policy  of  the  school,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  except  to  urge  that  the 
library  be  open  for  use  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours,  and  to  state  and 
demonstrate. that  the  librarian  can  ad- 
minister the  books  more  satisfactorily 
for  the  children  and  more  economically 
than  the  classroom  teacher. 

5.  Should  story-telling  be  considered  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  librarian? 

If  the  librarian  is  an  expert  story- 
teller, she  might  use  her  own  judg- 
ment about  budgeting  her  time  to  al- 
low for  this  activity;  if  not,  through 
primaiy  teachers  and  by  means  of  the 
talking  book  children  have  other  and 
often  better  opportunities  to  listen  to 
stories. 

6.  Should  moving-pictures  be  used  in 
school  libraries  for  the  blind? 

The  movie  for  entertainment,  unless 
the  children  can  leave  the  school  to  see 
it,  is  not  popular.  But  children  do  like 
educational  moving  pictures,  provided 
the  sound  track  parallels  what  goes  on 
on  the  screen.  Colored  films  in  one 
school  are  very  much  more  popular 
than  black  and  white  films,  probably 
because  they  are  more  up  to  date  and 
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less  worn  as  to  sound  track,  as  well  as 
more  interesting  in  color. 
7.   Is  reference  work  possible  in  a  school 
library  for  the  blind? 

For  group  work,  encyclopedia  arti- 
cles may  be  brailled  or  put  on  the 
sound  scriber.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
group  that  this  is  a  case  where  the 
classroom  teacher  could  very  well  ask 
the  help  of  the  librarian  in  selecting 
the  material.  Whether  the  librarian  or 
the  teacher  handles  this  transcription 
is  a  matter  of  school  policy.  In  certain 
cases  the  librarian  may  consider  read- 
ing aloud  reference  material  to  indi- 
vidual students.  This  should  be  an 
emergency  measure,  however,  to  be 
used  only  rarely  because  it  is  not  often 
wise  for  the  librarian  to  give  so  much 
time  to  one  individual. 

8.  What  must  be  done  about  copyright  in 
the  case  of  work  to  be  transcribed  for 
blind  children? 

Theoretically  permission  should  be 
obtained  from  the  copyright  owner  be- 
fore work  is  transcribed.  In  practice 
parts  of  copyright  books  may  be  tran- 
scribed strictly  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
in  cases  where  no  mo'ney  is  to  be  real- 
ized by  this  action.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  gain  permission  in  these  cases, 
and  no  injustice  is  being  done  the  copy- 
right owners  because  they  are  losing 
nothing  they  would  otherwise  gain. 

Many  books  are  available  in  sound- 
scriber  form  from  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  36 
West  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  determine  from 
their  list  whether  they  furnish  a  given 
title,  since  the  arrangement  is  not 
alphabetical.  Books  may  also  -be  brail- 
led  locally  by  volunteers.  - 

9.  Should  the"  librarian  be  expected  to 
master  Braille? 

It  is  a  great  help,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 
10.   Is    formal    library    training    necessary 
for    a   librarian    in    a    school    for    the 
blind? 

Some  states  require  this  for  certifi- 
cation of  school  librarians.  It  is  highly 
desirable  in  all  school  libraries, 


11.  To  what  degree  do  Braille  readers 
have  a  knowledge  of  literature  com- 
parable to  that  of  sighted  readers? 

This  group  is  satisfied  that  the  op- 
portunities for  reading  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  blind  child  are 
not  below  those  of  the  sighted  child  of 
similar  age  and  ability. 

12.  To  what  extent  is  the  present  supply 
of  recreational  reading  in  libraries  in 
schools  for  the  blind  meeting  the 
needs  of  high  school  pupils? 

If  talking  books  and  Braille  books 
are  considered  together,  there  is  a 
fairly  reasonable  amount  available. 

13.  To  what  extent  should  browsing  be 
allowed  in  school  libraries  for  the 
blind? 

The  consensus  of  the  group  is  that 
browsing  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
encourage  reading. 

14.  Should  children  be  allowed  to  read 
Grade  one  and  one-half  Braille  when 
instruction  is  being  given  in  Grade 
two? 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  the  de- 
termining factor. 

15.  How  can  reference  material  be  pro- 
vided in  school  libraries  for  the  blind? 

a.  Every  school  should  have  at  least 
one  recent  encyclopedia  available  at 
all  times  in  the  library. 

b.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia 
and  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
are  both  excellent. 

c.  The  group  recommends  the  use  of 
the  soundscriber  to  record  needed 
material  unavailable  in  Braille  or 
talking  book. 

d.  Teacher  and  librarian  should  co- 
operate in  working  out  reference 
assignments. 

e.  The  librarian  should  be  responsible 
for  making  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary known  to  new  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Summary 

The  discussion  of  the  group  brought  out 
the  fact  that  library  service  in  schools  for 
the  blind  is  essentially  no  different  from 
that  of  sighted  schools,  except  that  the  pro- 
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motion  of  good  reading  is  hampered  in 
schools  for  the  blind  by  lack  of  enough 
suitable  material  in  Braille  and  talking 
books. 

Librarians  are  looking  forward  to  the 
increased  quotas  which  are  due,  as  provid- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  reading  ma- 
terial. 

The  librarians  as  a  group  were  concerned 
with  book  selection,  and  have  proposed  that 
full  use  be  made  of  the  consultants  in  the 
fields  of  work  with  children  and  with  young 
people  of  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

The  librarians  believe  that  the  teachers 
should  be  aware  of  the  facilities  of  the  li- 
brary, and  should  make  full  use  of  them. 

The  group  agrees  that  insofar  as  funds 
are  available,  professional  librarians  should 
be  utilized,  but  where  teachers  must  double 
as  librarians,  the  teacher-librarian  should 


be  urged  to  secure  assistance  from  the  state 
library  authorities. 

The  group  meetings  have  proved  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  librarians  present. 
Many  problems  were  proposed  for  which 
the  solution  was  not  immediately  available. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  group  that  another 
workshop  two  years  hence,  preceded  by 
correspondence,  will  produce  not  only  a 
larger  attendance,  but  "additional  helpful 
results  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Additionally,  the  group  found  helpful 
the  joint  meeting  with  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  hopes 
for  the  continuance  of  simultaneous  con- 
ventions. 

The  group  recommends  the  following  offi- 
cers: 

President,  Mr.  Nelson  Coon,  Perkins. 
Vice-president,   Miss  Mildred  L.   Methven 
Secretary-treasurer,     Miss     Harriet     Hart, 

Maryland. 


MATHEMATrCS 

Chairman  :  Serena  Cummings,  Connecticut 
Recorder :  Dr.  Diedrich  E-amke,  Louisiana 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman,  Miss  Serena  Cummings,  of  Con- 
necticut. Those  present  were:  Miss  Beatrice 
Green  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  Miss 
Gertrude  Harlow  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Mary  Wynn  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Zeliau  Helms  of 
North  Carolina,  Messrs.  Lee  from  the 
American  Printing  House,  Richard  Hull  of 
Massachusetts,  Harold  J.  Carey  of  Minne- 
sota, Bob  Young  of  Texas,  Wirt  C.  Ward  of 
Missouri,  and  Dr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  who 
served  as  recorder. 

The  members  were  requested  to  present 
their  problems  in  writing.  Since  many  of 
these  problems  were  of  general  interest,  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  discussed 
by  the  group  as  a  whole,  leaving  problems 
of  more  restricted  interest  to  be  discussed 
later  in  sub-committee  meetings. 

The  problem  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  students  in  reading  fractions  in  sight- 
saving  or  clear  type  was  presented  and  dis- 


cussed. This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  terms  of  a  two-line  fraction  are 
smaller  than  the  remaining  print.  A  sug- 
gestion for  the  use  of  one-line  fractions  was 
eliminated  because  of  the  confusion  which 
might  arise  in  reading  mixed  numbers  and 
also  because  this  manner  of  writing  frac- 
tions makes  the  process  of  cancellation 
more  difficult  for  the  students  to  compre- 
hend. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  to  re- 
tain the  two-line  fraction,  making  the  type 
larger  or  bolder.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
greater  familiarity  with  the  general  con- 
figuration of  fractional  terms  would  prob- 
ably facilitate  their  recognition.  This  prob- 
lem was  referred  to  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Ameri- 
(5an  Printing  House,  who  agreed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  later  on  what  could  be 
done.  The  digits  3,  5,  and  8  seemed  to  be 
particularly  difficult  for  the  sight-saving 
student  to  recognize. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
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there  are  any  special  methods  or  devices 
which  would  facilitate  the  teaching  of  long 
division  and  whether  it  is  feasible  to  teach 
the  students  to  perform  this  process  en- 
tirely by  mental  method.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  use  of  very  lengthy  divi- 
dends and  divisors,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  and  illustrating  the  pro- 
cess, is  inadvisable.  The  problems  arising  in 
this  phase  of  mathematical  instruction, 
while  perhaps  more  pronounced  in  the 
teaching  of  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, are  not  peculiar  to  this  specialized 
field  of  education.  It  was  agreed  that  di- 
visors of  not  more  than  three  digits  are  suf- 
ficiently large  for  general  drill  purposes. 
It  was  definitely  thought  worthwhile  to 
continue  the  teaching  of  long  division  as  it 
is  now  done. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  types 
of  arithmetic  slates  were  next  discussed. 
The  Texas  slate,  while  in  very  limited  use, 
was  highly  regarded  by  those  employing  it. 
Since  this  kind  of  slate  makes  use  of  the 
regular  print  numbers,  ten  separate  sets  of 
cubes  must  be  employed,  thus  rendering 
the  process  of  setting  up  and  working  prob- 
lems more  complicated.  The  Taylor  slate, 
while  in  more  general  use,  necessitates  the 
learning  of  a  new  code;  and  to  many  this 
constitutes  an  objectionable  feature.  The 
cubarithm  slate  has  the  definite  advantage 
of  making  use  of  Braille  numbers.  The  old- 
er types  of  this  slate — the  construction  of 
which  was  of  wood,  metal,  or  plastic — had 
certain  disadvantages,  which  have  been 
eliminated  in  a  new  type  made  entirely  of 
rubber.  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  that  these  rub- 
ber slates  are  superior  in  that  they  are  less 
noisy  and  will  lie  flat  on  an  uneven  surface, 
and  also  that  the  cubes  may  be  removed 
simply  by  bending  the  rubber  frame.  In  its 
present  stage  of  development,  however,. the 
cubes  of  this  new  slate  have  dots  which  are 
not  readily  perceptible  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  It  was  suggested  that  the  dots  be 
made  a  little  sharper,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  defect.  One  member  who  uses  a  cube 
slate  with  a  drawboard  finds  it  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  drawboard,  when  removed, 
allows  the  cubes  to  drop  automatically  into 
a  box  beneath  the  frame.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  kind  of 


devices  or  aids  employed  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  discretion. 

The  question  was  then  discussed  as  to 
whether  students  should  be  allowed  short- 
cut methods,  either  developed  by  them- 
selves or  shown  them  by  their  instructor. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
question — a  few  thought  that  the  students 
should  not  be  allowed  too  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  methods. 

The  use  of  games  to  provide  incentive 
for  drill  practice  was  also  discussed.  Mr. 
Lee  explained  the  procedure  followed  in 
the  game  "IM  OUT",  which  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  practice  drill  and  which  does 
much  "to  take  the  bad  taste  of  mathematics 
out  of  the  mouths  of  students." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, the  committee  visited  the  American 
Printing  House,  where  Mr.  Lee  demon- 
strated the  new  rubber  geometry  board,  the 
Graphic  Aid,  which  all  agreed  will  be  a 
very  valuable  aid  in  teaching  geometry  and 
also  in  illustrating  mathematical  figures 
generally. 

The  group  then  resumed  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  a  greater  proportional 
enlargement  of  fractions  in  sight-saving 
textbooks.  This  time  both  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Zickel,  of  the  Printing  House,  participated 
in  the  discussion.  These  gentlemen  thought 
that  such  enlargement  would  be  entirely 
feasible  in  those  cases  where  the  amount  of 
restripping  required  would  not  be  exces- 
sive. It  was  suggested  that  only  those  chap- 
ters in  the  text  dealing  with  fractions  be 
restripped.  Mr.  Zickel  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  should  not  be  so  difficult  of  solu- 
tion since  many  pages  in  arithmetic  texts 
are  not  completely  filled.  Mr.  Zickel  remark- 
ed that  the  reactions  and  comments  of  the 
committee  were  of  particular  interest  since 
the  technical  staff  of  the  American  Printing 
House  is  concerned  with  providing  sight- 
saving  material  to  correspond  with  the 
Braille,  while  Mr.  Lee  observed  that  the 
group's  criticism  had  been  of  a  constructive 
character  and  gave  assurance  that  it  was 
appreciated. 

Arithmetic  textbooks  are  not  written 
with  the  visually  handicapped  child  in  mind 
and  as  a  result  they  require  careful  editing 
in  order  to  render  them  suitable  for  use  in 
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schools  for  the  blind.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  even  after  such  editing  a  good  deal  of 
inappropriate  material  remains.  An  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper 
to  take  up  this  question  with  the  committee 
at  its  next  meeting.  The  suggestion  was 
offered  that  an  arithmetic  should  be  writ- 
ten especially  for  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren, thus  making  available  for  use  a  text- 
book which  would  be  suitable  in  its  origi- 
nal, complete  form,  instead  of  using  one 
that  has  undergone  serious  deletions.  Mr. 
Zickel  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  prohibitive  in  so  far  as  the  print- 
ing of  sight-saving  textbooks  is  concerned. 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  graphs  was 
brought  up  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  their  use  should  be  very  limited.  They 
should  be  taught  only  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  their  general  nature  and  use. 
Curved  lines  are  usually  difficult  to  follow 
and  the  process  of  interpolation  is  very 
confusing.  Bar  graphs  can  be  used  more  ef- 
fectively and  extensively. 

A  suggestion  was  offered  to  Mr.  Lee  that 
the  new  geometry  board  be  provided  with 
thumb  tacks  with  Braille  numbers  on  the 
heads  and  that  the  shanks  of  these  tacks 
not  be  cylindrical  in  shape,  to  avoid  their 
turning  when  placed  in  position.  The  use 
of  the  Coherograph  was  mentioned  as  an 
excellent  aid  in  explaining  fractions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  session. 
Miss  Cummings  read  a  list  of  questions, 
which  had  been  submitted  but  were  not 
immediately  discussed. 

Mr.  Lee  demonstrated  to  the  committee 
a  device  called  the  "master  cube",  develop- 
ed by  Mr.  Scott  of  California,  and  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  group  in  regard  to  its 
production  by  the  American  Printing 
House.  Criticism  was  voiced  concerning  the 
use  of  the  device  to  demonstrate  the  mean- 
ing of  powers  in  that  it  limits  the  concep- 
tion of  exponents  to  cubes  or  the  third  pow- 
er. It  was  thought  that  this  cube  could  be 
used  in  a  limited  way  to  illustrate  areas 
or  units  of  surface.  Since  similar  blocks 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere  or  made  in 
school  workshops,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Printing  House  not  undertake  to  furnish 
this  article  to  the  schools.  It  was  thought 


that  the  multiplication-table  wheel,  another 
device  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lee,  would  be 
of  value  in  getting  children  to  learn  the 
multiplication  tables  and  would  be  of  limit- 
ed value  in  assisting  high  school  students 
to  learn  the  powers  of  numbers  through  12. 

The  problem  of  making  supplementary 
materials  available  to  the  students  was 
raised.  Many  schools  are  amply  supplied 
with  volunteer  readers  furnished  by  various 
service  organizations,  but  other  schools 
seem  to  lack  such  service  entirely. 

The  problem  of  making  mathematics 
more  practical  was  then  discussed.  There 
was  agreement  on  the  general  idea  that 
mathematics  should  be  related  to  everyday 
experience.  It  was  suggested  that  in  making 
assignments  for  homework  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  sex  and  special  inter- 
ests of  different  students.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  drill.  One  technique  suggested  was 
to  give  diagnostic  tests  to  determine  weak- 
nesses and  then  to  drill  various  students  in 
accordance  with  the  weaknesses  disclosed 
by  the  tests.  If  the  students  are  required  to 
keep  a  chart  of  their  progress  as  a  result 
of  such  drill  work,  an  incentive  for  over- 
coming deficiencies  will  be  created.  Where 
pupils  change  teachers  with  a  change  in 
grade  level,  the  use  of  different  terminology 
by  the  teachers  in  explaining  procedures  is 
often  confusing  to  the  children. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  tendency  in 
recent  textbooks  to  relate  new  material  to 
what  has  already  been  learned  sometimes 
gives  the  child  the  impression  that  he  never 
learns  anything  new,  but  that  he  is  con- 
tinually repeating  something  already  learn- 
ed. One  member  of  the  committee  question- 
ed the  desirability  of  using  textbooks  in  the 
lower  grades,  except  for  long  problems; 
but  the  value  of  textbooks  was  defended  by 
several  who  considered  them  necessary,  and 
thought  those  presently  available  are  en- 
tirely adequate. 

Most  of  the  Wednesday  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  review  and  correction  of  the  re- 
ports on  the  three  preceding  sessions  and 
to  a  formulation  of  objectives  for  the  en- 
suing biennium. 

Miss  Hooper,  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  met  briefly  with  the  group  and  dis- 
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cussed  suggested  improvements  in  Braille 
mathematics  textbooks.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  the  use  of  two-line  fractions  in  examples 
illustrating  the  process  of  cancellation, 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  the  new- 
er publications.  Others,  such  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  smooth  lines  in  graphical  repre- 
sentations are  under  study  at  present.  A 
cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  write  in 
to  the  American  Printing  House  any  ideas 
or  suggestions  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  might  have  in  regard  to  im- 
provements. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected 
for  the  ensuing  biennium: 
President,  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana. 
Vice-president,  Harold  J.  Carey,  Minnesota. 
Secretary-treasurer,      Miss     Serena     Cum- 
mings,  Connecticut. 

In   conclusion,   the   committee   set   forth 
the  following  statement  of  objectives: 
1.   To  induce  as  many  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics as  possible  to  join  this  group, 
and  to  attend  the  next  biennial  meet- 
ing,  particularly  those  who  have   de- 


veloped special  techniques  or  theories 
which  could  be  shared  with  the  group. 

2.  To  make  a  serious  effort  to  discover 
and  test  new  and  better  methods  and 
materials,  and  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  to  all  of  the  mathemat- 
ics teachers. 

3.  To  make  specific  recommendations  to 
agencies  producing  materials,  especial- 
ly the  American  Printing  House. 

4.  To  talk  with  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  blind  to  ascertain  what  phases  of 
mathematics  have  proved  most  useful. 

5.  Constantly  to  be  on  the  alert  for  a  new 
text;  to  study  the  new  texts  that  are 
printed  so  that  agreement  may  be 
made  on  the  one  put  into  Braille. 

6.  To  strive  for  cooperative  periodic  or- 
dering of  texts  to  insure  the  embossing 
of  the  most  recent  copyright. 

7.  To  investigate  the  available  textbooks 
for  general  mathematics  on  the  ninth 
grade  level  and  to  recommend  that  a 
suitable  one  be  put  info  Braille  im- 
mediately. 


MUSIC 

Ghairman  :  Jack  Chard,  Michigan 
Recorder :  Minnif  red  L.  Taylor,  Texas 


Mr.  Chard  introduced  himself  at  the  first 
meeting,  and  afterwards  every  member 
present  introduced  himself.  Thirty-four 
teachers  present,  representing  19  different 
schools.  Then  Mr.  Chard  suggested  as  a 
starting  point  that  any  problems  of  the 
group  be  submitted. 

Problems  mentioned : 

1.  How  about  two  or  three  states  getting 
together  and  having  competition  meets 
as  is  being  done  in  athletics? 

2.  Should  piano  tuners  be  classified  in  the 
music  or  in  the  industrial  department? 

3.  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teach- 
er training  of  the  blind  to  fit  them  for 
teaching  the  sighted? 

4.  What  of  the  need  for  classification  and 
grading  of  embossed  music? 


5.  Should  we  set  up  a  music  publications 
committee  to  work  with  and  express 
our  needs  to  the  publications  commit- 
tee at  the  Printing  House? 

6.  What  is  the  opinion  of  this  group  to- 
wards the  question  of  teaching  popu- 
lar music  in  the  school? 

7.  Can  we  set  up  a  feasible  curriculum 
of  music  for  our  schools? 

8.  Can  we  do  anything  about  the  sched- 
uling of  music  courses? 

9.  Is  it  advisable  to  emboss  instrumental 
and  choral  conductor's  scores? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  of 
teaching  elementary  grades  Braille 
music? 

11.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  teaching  piano  technique? 
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12.  What  are  some  of  your  opinions  on  the 
omission  of  dynamic  signs  in  first 
grade  music? 

13.  What  about  music  for  our  sight-saving 
students? 

14.  Can  we  have  uniformity  in  embossing 
of  music? 

15.  Do  we  want  to  discuss  the  Mayhew 
system  of  notation? 

16.  Do  we  want  to  form  regional  confer- 
ences to  meet  between  now  and  the 
next  convention? 

DiscussioTi  and  Committees : 

Some  of  the  above  questions  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  session  and  the  others  were 
referred  to  committees. 

Miss  Gladys  Anderson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
gave  a  brief  demonstration  of  her  method 
of  rhythmic  symbols,  which  she  has  found 
to  be  very  successful  with  pre-school  and 
elementary  children.  Miss  Anderson  is 
writing  a  book  describing  and  illustrating 
this  method. 

Committees : 

1.  Possibilities  of  regional  competition 
meets  between  students  of  several 
schools:  Beckes,  Chrm.;  Davis,  and 
Myers. 

2.  Teacher  training  of  blind  to  work  with 
sighted:  Beadnell,  Chairman;  Sykes, 
Meldrum. 

3.  Possibilities  of  setting  up  a  music  pub- 
lications committee:  Ditzler  and  Best. 

4.  Popular  music:  Hayes,  Chairman;  Ha- 
worth,   Sykes,  Meldrum. 

5.  Curriculum:  Forman,  Chairman; 
Thayer,  Weir,  Hayes. 

6.  Embossing  of  scores  and  other  related 
problems  of  Brailling  music:  Edwards, 
Chairman;    Forman,  Horton. 

7.  Elementary  sight  reading:  Jacobs, 
Chairman;  Dunavant,  Wade,  deGraf- 
fenreid. 

Mr.  Zickel  of  the  Printing  House  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Chard  gave  a  brief  run-down 
on  the  photographic  process  employed  at 
the  Printing  House  for  the  printing  of 
sight-saving  materials.  From  the  produc- 
tion standpoint,  he  feels  that  music  is  very 
possible.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Printing 
House  do  an  experiment  on  some  book  to 


see  what  the  problems  might  be.  The  book 
voted  on  for  this  experiment  is  Book  4  of 
The  American  Singer  series. 

Discussion: 

This  section  met  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  consider  the  question  of  setting  up 
a  curriculum.  Much  discussion  took  place, 
with  each  member  either  mentioning  con- 
ditions at  his  school  or  conditions  in  public 
schools.  No  action  was  taken  except  for 
one  recommendation  that  this  section  go 
on  record  as  approving  the  5  point  system 
in  connection  with  elementary  music.  This 
whole  problem  of  curriculum  planning  was 
then  referred  to  the  curriculum  committee. 

The  following  problems  were  discussed 
in  the  third  session. 

1.  Mayhew  system  of  Braille  notation. 
The  summary  of  the  discussion  of  this 
system  at  the  Mid-western  regional 
conference  in  St.  Louis  was  read  to 
the  group.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
group  carry  out  the  vote  of  the  Mid- 
west conference  and  reject  this  system. 

2.  Regional  music  conferences  to  meet  in 
19  53.  It  was  decided  to  refer  this  prob- 
lem to  a  committee  of  representatives 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  committee  is  to  decide  on 
possible  divisions  of  states  and  to  rec- 
ommend these  regions  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  AAIB. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  possibilities 
of  regional  music  festivals  between  the  stu- 
dents of  several  schools  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Davis  of  North  Carolina,  who  has 
already  done  some  ground  work  towards  a 
regional  music  festival  to  be  held  at  the 
North  Carolina  school  in  19  5  3,  told  of  her 
findings  thus  far.  She  summarized  the  let- 
ter that  had  been  sent  to  nine  schools.  She 
had  received  an  answer  from  seven.  Five 
of  them  gave  a  favorable  reply.  The  motion 
was  made  and  passed  that  this  music  sec- 
tion accept  the  idea  of  working  out  regional 
music  festivals  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  re- 
gional conference  representatives  shall  set 
up  their  own  regional  music  festivals  or- 
ganization, using  this  regional  music  festi- 
val committee  as  an  advisory  board. 

Another    motion    was    passed    that    this 
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regional  music  festival  committee  (during 
the  course  of  this  convention)  draft  a  series 
of  small  possible  regions  for  these  festivals. 

Reconiiiiendation  for  sightless  teachers  in 
teaching  or  working  with  sighted  people 

1.  That  the  Schaum  Note  Speller,  books 
one  and  two,  be  brailled. 

2.  That  teachers  of  sighted  students  may 
use  brailled  flash  cards,  which  can  be 
purchased  very  reasonably  from  the 
National  Braille  Institute  in  London. 
These  are  useful  in  teaching  solfeggio 
and  allied  subjects.  Sightless  teachers 
are  constantly  finding  them  helpful. 
There  have  been  found  no  better  teach- 
ing helps  than  the  Beetz  Notation- 
graph  and  the  already  Brailled  Man- 
ual. Therefore  we  suggest  more  re- 
search in  this  field. 

3.  In  order  to  point  out  to  a  beginner  any 
given  spot  on  his  music,  the  teacher 
may  mark  off  on  the  printed  music  of 
the  student,  by  means  of  raised  paint, 
the  bars  dividing  the  student's  music 
into  measures.  This  paint  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  American  Foundation. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
pupil  might  number  his  measures  as 
in  the  Braille  edition. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  sight  reading,  we 
recommend  that  the  time  and  key  sig- 
natures in  Braille  music  be  placed  on 
the  line  below  the  usual  music  terms 
(such  as  allegro  moderato)  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  they  be  indented. 

5.  When  there  are  passages  of  vocal  mu- 
sic containing  many  notes  to  one  syl- 
lable, as  in  Handel,  Pergolesi  and 
other  old  masters,  we  recommend  that 
the  bracket-slur  be  used  to  enclose 
this  passage,  as  it  facilitates  sight- 
reading. 

6.  That  all  choral  and  ensemble  music  be 
written  out  rather  than  inserting  com- 
plicated repeat  signs,  because  the 
fumbling  for  measures  to  be  repeated 
slows  down  the  sight  reader. 

7.  That,  in  every  school  for  the  blind,  a 
teacher  training  course  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  interested  in  teaching 
sighted  pupils, 


Report: 

1.  The  group  accepted  this  committee  re- 
port. 

2.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  points 
four,  five,  and  six  of  this  report  be 
recommended  to  the  uniform  Braille 
committee  for  consideration, 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  this  music  group 
endorse  point  seven  of  this  report. 

4.  It  was  also  moved  that  point  one  of 
this  report  be  recommended  to  the 
publications  committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

An  additional  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  different  geographical  points  to 
set  up  regional  conferences  for  recommen- 
dation to  the  executive  officers  of  the  AAIB. 
Towsley  of  N.  Y.  representing  the  Eastern 
states;  Chard  of  Michigan,  representing 
the  Mid- western  states;  Meldrum  of  Okla- 
homa, representing  the  Southwestern 
states;  Davis  of  North  Carolina,  represent- 
ing the  Southern  states;  and  Ditzler  of 
New  Mexico,  representing  the  Western 
states. 

The  fourth  session  began  with  a  motion 
that  a  nominating  committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  slate  for  the  evening  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed.  The 
members  of  the  nominating  committee  are: 
Mr.  Myers,  Miss  Haworth  and  Mrs.  Judd. 

Conunittee  report: 

Music  publications  conimittee:  After  due 
consideration  the  committee  decided  that 
it  was  impractical  for  this  section  to  set  up 
a  publications  committee. 

Popular  music  committee:  In  the  past, 
schools  have  stressed  the  cultural  value  of 
music.  Now  there  is  a  need  for  stressing  the 
vocational  value  of  music  which  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  student  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  school.  This  committee  has  drawn 
up  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  student  is  helped  to  cultivate 
a  general  appreciation  of  good  popular 
music. 

2.  That  there  be  inserted  into  the  cur- 
riculum a  working  knowledge  of  har- 
mony for  use  in  popular  music. 

3.  That  when  the  student  acquires  this 
working  knowledge  of  harmony,  a 
good  system  of  notation  is  the  Connie 
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Anderson    system    of    writing    Braille 
popular  music. 

4.  There  is  need  for  the  application  of 
more  popular  music  in  the  instrumen- 
tal work. 

5.  That  popular  music  is  not  a  substitute 
to  classical  music  but  a  supplement. 

This  report  was  accepted. 

Curriculum  committee:  Educators 
throughout  the  United  States  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  increased  need  for  unity 
in  the  curriculum.  As  music  educators,  we 
have  an  important  place  in  this  recent 
trend.  Through  the  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  music  teachers,  we  now  have  hopes 
of  creating  a  better  coordinated  program  of 
instruction  in  music  for  the  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  order  that  the  music  program  may  be 
more  meaningful  to  our  students,  the  cur- 
riculum committee  has  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  a  starting  point  to  guide  us 
in  setting  up  a  more  unified  curriculum 
that  will  not  only  bring  our  music  depart- 
ments more  nearly  up-to-date,. but  will  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  making  the  whole  music 
education  program  more  profitable. 

1.  A  basic  musical  experience  for  all  ele- 
mentary school  children  based  on  the 
five  point  program  of  public  school 
music  endorsed  by  the  MENC  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  music  textbook  series 
now  being  published  by  the  leading 
publishers  of  music  for  elementary 
school  use. 

2.  General  music  classes  or  at  least 
classes  of  music  appreciation  for  the 
children  beyond  the  elementary  school 
level  who  either  have  not  the  desire 
or  the  ability  to  go  into  the  field  of 
solo  or  group  performance. 

3.  The  opportunity  for  class  piano  in- 
struction to  all  second  grade  students 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  chil- 
dren to  experiment  with  the  piano, 
and  to  give  the  teachers  a  chance  to 
find  the  children  who  might  reason- 
ably profit  from  the  study  of  piano. 

4.  The  opportunity  of  instrumental  in- 
struction in  grades  five  or  six  with 
some  pre-instrumental  experience  ear- 
lier. 


5.  More  stress  on  creative  activity  where- 
ever  possible  so  that  the  child  has  a 
wider  range  of  expressing  himself. 

6.  The  use  of  regular  letter  names  in- 
stead of  numbers  or  syllables  for  most 
of  our  teaching,  since  the  use  of  syl- 
lables or  numbers  tends  to  slow  down 
the  regular  learning  process  and  be- 
comes a  cumbersome  handicap  instead 
of  a  help  on  complicated  passages. 

7.  Time  in  school  chorus  periods  can  be 
allotted  for  learning  hymns  and  stu- 
dents can  be  used  as  accompanists  not 
only  for  these  hymns  but  also  for  the 
anthems  or  other  choral  offerings. 

8.  Make  music  teaching  more  practical 
through  recognizing  the  increased  op- 
portunities for  the  student  in  the  field 
of  popular  music.  (See  report  of  the 
committee  on  popular  music). 

Embossing  committee:  The  committee 
on  embossing  recommends  that  conductors 
scores  not  be  embossed  because  it  is  highly 
difficult  and  impractical  to  copy  all  parts 
at  once  in  socalled  "verticle  scores".  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
accepted. 

Elementary    sight    reading    committee: 

This  committee  recommends  the  following; 

1.  That  all  children  should  be  taught  to 
do  some  sight  reading  or  sight  singing 
using  Braille  music  notation. 

2.  That  we  employ  the  help  of  the  sight 
saving  teacher  in  the  field  of  music. 

3.  That  we  continue  using  the  large  type 
print  music,  since  publishers  will  not 
let  us  make  new  copies  of  the  smaller 
prints. 

These  recommendations  were  accepted. 

Regional  zoning  committee:  The  com- 
mittee to  divide  the  United  States  into  zones 
for  the  purpose  of  regional  meetings  of  our 
music  departments,  recommends  that  the 
six  zones  of  the  MENC  be  used.  These  zones 
have  been  selected  after  considerable  study 
on  the  part  of  the  MENC  organization. 
Also,  this  will  enable  us  to  work  more 
closely  with  that  organization.  The  commit- 
tee would  like  to  request  that  each  of  our 
zones  work  toward  the  appointment  of  an 
official  representative  to  the  same  zone  of 
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the   MENC.   Following  are  the  zonal  divi- 
sions: 

1.  CALIFORNIA — WESTERN:  Arizona, 
California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Utah. 

2.  EASTERN  —  New  England  states: 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Grace  Towsley,  chairman. 

3.  NORTH-CENTRAL:  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin;  Leonard  Chard,  chairman. 

4.  NORTHWEST:  Idaho,  Montana,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Wyoming. 

5.  SOUTHERN:  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  Virginia;  Mary 
Davis,  chairman. 

6.  SOUTHWESTERN:  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Mr.  Thompson  advised  us  that  at  present 
all  recommendations  must  go  through  the 
publications  committee.  He  suggested  that 
our  music  group  check  with  Mr.  Davis  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  getting  one  of  our 
members  on  the  publications  committee. 

Miss  Hooper  from  the  American  Printing 
House  explained  the  publication  process. 
The  publications  committee  is  always  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  A  re- 
view of  the  law  of  the  process  of  printing 
material  from  the  Printing  House  was  giv- 
en. This  process  involves: 

1.  A  survey  of  all  schools  which  is  made 
each  fall  obtaining  recommendations 
of  material  to  be  printed; 

2.  Later  in  the  year  a  list  for  tentative 
orders  is  to  be  sent  to  each  school. 

3.  The  Printing  House  must  be  assured 
of  at  least  20  copies  from  five  schools 
before  the  process  begins.  Miss  Hooper 
reprimanded  the  schools  for  neglect 
of  response  to  these  lists. 

Mr.  Treneer  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
music  section  of  the  AAWB  and  expressed 
his  desire  for  the  combination  of  the  music 
group  in  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB. 


Recommendations 

A  committee  of  two  was  appointed  for 
centralization  of  recommendations  before 
sending  material  to  the  publications  com- 
mittee of  the  Printing  House.  These  two 
are  John  Meldrum  of  Oklahoma — vocal,  pi- 
ano, and  organ;  Leonard  Chard  of  Michi- 
gan— band  and  orchestral  instruments. 

Mr.  Beckes  made  a  brief  outline  on  set- 
ting up  of  a  summer  music  camp  for  stu- 
dents from  schools  for  the  blind.  He  made 
the  motion  that  the  music  section  of  the 
AAIB  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  AAIB  the  formation  of  a  summer 
music  camp  for  students  from  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  election  of  officers 

The  nominating  committee  from  the  mu- 
sic section  of  the  AAIB  have  selected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  biennium 
for  your  approval: 

President,  Leonard  J.  Chard,  Michigan. 
Vice-President,  Grace  Towsley,  New  York, 

State  School. 
Secretary-treasurer,     Minniefred    Taylor, 

Texas. 

The  motion  was  made  that  the  section 
accept  the  slate.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

General  comments  on  the 
workshop  type  of  convention 

The  workshop  type  of  convention  pro- 
vides better  opportunities  for  knowing  what 
the  other  schools  are  doing. 

The  workshop  type  of  convention  is  more 
beneficial  and  certainly  much  more  stimu- 
lating than  the  old  type  convention. 

This  type  of  convention  provides  a  friend- 
ly and  more  personal  feeling  among  the 
group. 

This  type  of  convention  is  especially  in- 
spirational to  one  of  the  teachers  who  has 
been  out  of  this  field.  She  says  that  it  gives 
her  a  desire  to  get  back  to  working  with 
blind  people. 

Suggestions  for  future  conventions 

That  the  music  section  be  divided  into 
smaller  related  sections,  such  as  vocal,  pi- 
ano, instrumental. 
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That  better  opportunities  be  provided  for 
mingling  with  other  groups. 

That  music  programs  be  provided  for 
general  meetings. 

That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  techni- 
cal problems  of  teaching. 

That  opportunities  be  afforded  for  clini- 
cal demonstrations. 

That,  if  the  19  54  convention  should  be 
held   in   New    York,    arrangements   can    be 


made  for  touring  the   Eastman   School  of 
Music. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  music  section  of 
the  AAIB  go  on  record  as  having  approved 
of  the  workshop  type  convention. 

Report 

The  committee  on  regional  festivals  rec- 
ommended that  the  regional  festivals 
should  be  set  up  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
regional  divisions. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (185  3-1871)  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (1872- 
1952)  in  their  proper  order: 


1st  meeting 

2nd  meeting 

3rd  meeting 

4th  meeting 

5th  meeting 

6th  meeting 

7th  meeting 

8th  meeting 

9  th  meeting 

10th  meeting 

11th  meeting 

12th  meeting 

13th  meeting 

14th  meeting 

15th  meeting 

16th  meeting 

17th  meeting 

18th  meeting 

19th  meeting 

20th  meeting 
21st  meeting 
22nd  meeting 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


The  Honorable  HEEMAN  D.  GABRIEL 
Mayor,  Batavia,  IST.  Y. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Clergy, 
President  Quimby,  Officers  AAIB,  Honored 
Guests  and  Assembled  Guests  of  AAIB: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  pride  that 
I  as  Mayor  of  Batavia  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  this  city  welcome  your 
organization  to  Batavia  and  express  the 
gratitude  that  we  feel  in  having  you  select 
our  city  as  the  meeting  place  for  your  42nd 
biennial  convention.  We  welcome  you  to 
Batavia.  It  is  our  heartfelt  and  sincere 
hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  one.  We  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  feel  that  the  city  as  well  as  the 
school  is  reaching  forth  with  a  hand  of 
friendship  in  an  attempt  to  make  you  feel 


that  you  are  a  cherished  guest  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  we  wish  you  to  partake 
of  all  of  the  pleasures  and  facilities  offered 
by  Batavia. 

We  hope  that  you  will  leave  this  com- 
munity with  a  feeling  that  its  citizens  are 
real  friends  and  that  whenever  you  return 
to  this  part  of  New  York  State  that  you 
will  remember  Batavia  as  a  place  that  you 
will  want  to  re-visit.  Speaking  for  the  city 
administration  and  the  citizens  of  Batavia, 
it  is  our  hope  that  this  convention  will 
represent  one  of  the  most  successful  in  your 
long  series  of  conventions  and  that  it  will 
be  one  that  you  will  remember  with  pleas- 
ure and  with  profit. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


MRS,  'NA'N  McSHEA,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

Board  of  Visitors,  ISTew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Batavia,  IT.  Y. 


Mr.  Lysen,  Rev.  Oldsen,  Rev.  Kelly,  Dr. 
Allen,  Dr.  Quimby,  Dr.  Thompson,  Mayor 
Gabriel  and  our  very  own  Mr,  Palmer, 
members  of  the  Instructors  for  the  Blind, 
your  families  and  our  friends.  The  honor 
which  has  been  given  to  me  tonight,  that  of 
addressing  you  in  Convention  is  for  the 
most  part  a  matter  of  substitution.  I  am 
substituting  for  a  very  fine  gentleman,  a 
man  of  great  honor  and  integrity  and  of 
great  accomplishment  in  many  fields  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  newspaper  publish- 
ing in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  has  been  greatly  enriched 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  born 
there,  a  native  son.  If  he  were  here  tonight, 
I  am  sure  he  would  tell  you  some  of  the 
many  amusing  incidents  in  his  life  here  at 
the  school.  Especially  when  80  years  ago 
this  very  association  held  its  convention 
here  while  he  was  still  a  pupil  at  the  school. 
His  welcome,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been 


warm  and  would  have  emulated  from  deep 
down  inside  his  noble  self.  Many  of  you 
may  have  guessed  to  whom  I  refer,  he  is 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Severne,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher of  Watkins  Glen,  New  York,  Presi- 
dent of  our  Board  of  Visitors  for  many 
years. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  extend  to  you  a 
most  cordial  and  a  very  gracious  welcome 
to  our  school.  Making  one  welcome  does 
not  mean  merely  extending  the  hand  in 
greeting  but  it  is  the  warmth  of  the  grip. 
Neither  does  the  mouthing  of  words  of 
welcome  mean  anything  unless  there  is  a 
real  depth  of  feeling  prompting  them.  It 
is  the  exhilarating  gleam  in  the  eye  of 
those  honored  and  welcomed.  In  fact  in  the 
words  of  children  it  is  that  "We've  got 
wonderful  company  at  our  house.  Look!" 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  that's  exactly 
what  we  have  here  tonight.  Wonderful 
company!  We  hope  that  as  you  listen  to 
the  many  addresses  given  here  during  the 
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next  few  days  that  you  may  take  home 
with  you  some  thoughts  that  will  later 
remind  you  of  our  school  and  of  us.  If 
there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  make 
your  stay  with   us  here  more  pleasant  or 


add  one  whit  to  your  comfort  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  rub  the  Aladdin  Lamp  and  know- 
ing Mr.  Palmer  as  we  do  and  his  very 
eflB.cient  staff,  I  can  almost  promise  you  that 
your  wish  will  come  true.  Thank  you! 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


DE.  JAMES  E.  ALLElsT,  JK.,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
State  Department  of  Education,  'New  York 


Welcome  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  the  N.  Y.  S.  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

Mayor  Gabriel,  Mrs.  McShea,  Superinten- 
dent Palmer,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  friends: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  New 
York  State  for  this  convention.  I  bring  you 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  of  the  State 
Education  Department. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  return  to 
Batavia  for  your  biennial  meeting  after  an 
absence  of  eighty  years.  This  is  much  too 
long  a  time  between  visits!  I  understand 
that  the  records  will  show  that  at  your  last 
meeting  here  in  1874  the  present  and  dis- 
tinguished president  and  long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  school.  Pew,  if  any  of  us  can 
expect  to  duplicate  Mr.  Severne's  remarka- 
ble record;  hence,  we  hope  your  next  visit 
to  Batavia  will  be  much  sooner  than  80 
years  so  that  all  of  us,  including  Mr. 
Severne,  may  have  the  privilege  of  a^ain 
welcoming  you. 

We  in  New  York  State  are  proud  of  this 
institution.  Established  86  years  ago,  it 
has  provided  educational  opportunities  for 
nearly  2500  visually  handicapped  boys  and 
girls.  Under  the  wise  guidance  and  devoted 
attention  of  many  leading  citizens  of  this 
area  who  have  served  on  its  board  of  visi- 
tors, this  school  has  grown  from  a  small 
one-building    institution    to    the    beautiful 


campus  which  you  see  here  today.  Batavia 
has  also  been  fortunate  in  the  quality  of 
its  staff  and  in  the  leadership  of  its  Super- 
intendent. Together  they  have  broadened 
and  revitalized  its  curriculum  so  that  today 
the  educational  opportunities  —  academic 
and  vocational — provided  for  the  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  this  institution  are  of 
exceptional  quality. 

We  are  proud  also  of  the  work  being 
done  by  our  two  privately  controlled  resi- 
dential schools  in  New  York  City  and  by 
the  special  classes  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped conducted  in  several  of  our  city 
school  systems  with  the  aid  of  special  finan- 
cial grants  from  the  State.  We  are  happy, 
too,  about  our  Readers  Assistance  Program 
which  provides  each  blind  student  enrolled 
in  an  approved  college  or  university  finan- 
cial assistance  up  to  $500  per  year  for  the 
employment  of  readers. 

And,  if  you  were  to  appraise  in  total 
perspective  New  York  State's  record  for  the 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped,  I 
believe  you  would  find  that  we  have  made 
notable  progress  toward  making  education 
for  the  blind,  as  well  as  education  for  other 
handicapped  persons,  an  integral  part  of 
our  great  educational  system.  Gone  many 
years  ago  from  our  vocabularies  are  such 
terms  as  "Institutions  for  Defectives."  In 
their  stead  is  greater  recognition,  not  mere- 
ly in  vocabulary  but  in  practice,  of  the 
rights  of  every  child  to  an  education  which 
will  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  capacities — no  matter  how  they  may  be 
limited  by  his  mental,  physical  or  psycho- 
logical status  in  life.   More  and  more  we 
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are  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  blind  include  also 
the  same  basic  educational  needs  of  his 
sighted  brothers  and  sister. 

But,  in  spite  of  our  pride  in  the  progress 
we  have  made,  we  are  all  too  well  aware 
of  our  shortcomings  in  this  field  and  of 
the  tremendous  task  still  ahead  of  us  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  for  the 
education  of  all  children.  The  gap  between 
achievements  and  goals  is  too  great  to 
afford  us  time  to  indulge  in  self-praise. 

We  know  that  the  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren is  increasing.  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  the  average  number  of  blind 
children  per  age  level  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twenty-one  has  increased  since 
19  47  from  75  to  8  8 — an  increase  of  20 
per  cent.  We  know  that  there  are  many- 
blind  children  not  in  school  who  should  be 
there.  Our  big  job  is  to  locate  these  chil- 
dren and  to  get  them  into  a  school  program 
suitable  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

We  are  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  special  education  has  risen  much 
faster  than  have  school  revenues.  This  lim- 
its the  expansion  of  badly  needed  programs 
and  seriously  impairs  the  quality  of  those 


in  operation.  More  adequate  funds  for  the 
necessarily  high  cost  of  this  type  of  edu- 
cation must  be  found. 

We  have  made  progress  in  raising  the 
standards  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped  but  we  still  lag  far  behind  in 
what  those  standards  should  be.  Salaries 
paid  instructors  for  the  blind,  particularly 
in  our  residential  schools,  are  considerably 
below  those  paid  regular  public  school 
teachers.  Their  salaries  should  be  at  least 
as  high  as  public  school  salaries  and  high 
enough  to  recognize  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  work.  We  can  not  hope  to 
extend  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
to  the  handicapped  unless  the  qualifications 
and  salaries  of  their  teachers  are  at  least 
as  good  as  those  established  for  the  teach- 
ers of  all  other  children. 

It  is  your  Association  that  is  providing 
and  must  continue  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship necessary  for  meeting  the  challenge 
in  this  field.  Your  record  has  been  a  glori- 
ous one.  Your  responsibilities  are  heavy. 
It  is  at  conventions  such  as  these  that  new 
understandings  are  reached  and  the  basis 
for  new  plans  and  developments  laid.  I 
wish  for  you  a  most  profitable  and  pleasant 
meeting. 


GREETINGS 

ME.  EBER  L.  FALMEB,  Superintendent 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Dr.   Thompson,    Members    of   the    A.A.I.B., 
and  friends: 

To  the  welcome  extended  to  you  by 
Mayor  Gabriel,  Mrs.  McShea,.  representing 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Dr.  Allen,  repre- 
senting the  State  Department  of  Education 
I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
its  entire  staff.  All  of  us  are  determined 
that  your  stay  at  the  school  shall  be  pleas- 
ant as  well  as  instructive.  Each  individual 


employee  is  a  member  of  one  committee 
comprising  teachers,  maintenance  employ- 
ees and  administrators  who  will  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  see  that  you  are  comfortably 
housed,  adequately  fed,  and  that  you  leave 
Batavia  with  the  feeling  that  your  time 
here  has  been  well  spent.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  anything  to  make  your  stay  more  en- 
joyable feel  free  to  approach  any  employee, 
for  his  time  and  ability  is  dedicated  this 
week  to  your  enjoyment  and  comfort.  You 
are  all  most  welcome! 
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RESPONSE 


J.  C.  LYSEN,  First  Vice-President 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  Faribault 


Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Guests,  Members 
and  Friends  of  the  Convention: 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  I  wish,  first  of  all, 
to  acknowledge  the  warm  welcome  ex- 
tended us  by  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  City  of  Batavia,  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  of  New 
York.  I,  for  one,  already  feel  very  much 
"at  home."  I  know,  too,  that  everyone  at- 
tending this  convention,  will  carry  away 
pleasant  memories  of  the  "Empire  State." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to 
recognize  the  contributions  that  Superin- 
tendent Palmer  and  his  entire  staff  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  to  the 
success  of  our  assembly.  I  believe  that  they 
have  anticipated  our  every  need:  The  little 
brochure,  entitled  "Welcome,"  together 
with  the  convention  program  suggests  a 
variety  of  experiences,  designed  to  make 
our  four-day  stay  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  sig- 
nificant conference  site  than  Batavia.  Here 
two  great  Indian  trails  crossed;  here  the 
red  men  were  accustomed  to  gather  and 
discuss  the  great  issues  of  their  day,  such 
as  food  supplies,  relationship  with  other 
tribes  and  tribal  customs. 

Here,  80  years  ago,  our  own  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  con- 


vened. Its  members  were  pioneers  in  the 
field.  Had  their  deliberations  been  recorded, 
we  would  have  detected  the  same  notes  of 
anxiety  which  characterize  contemporary 
conventions.  They  concerned  themselves 
with  such  issues  as  broadening  the  bases 
of  learning;  of  securing  for  the  blind  child 
public  understanding  and  acceptance,  and 
the  same  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  which  the  constitution 
guarantees  all  citizens. 

I  know  that  this  convention  will  not 
take  its  Batavian  conclave  lightly.  Meeting 
as  a  parliament  of  educators  of  the  blind, 
we  propose  to  organize  ourselves  into  a 
number  of  town-meetings  or  workshops. 
Out  of  these  should  come  recommendations 
which  could  influence  the  course  of  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  for  years  to  come. 

Opportunity  will  be  given,  furthermore, 
to  join  in  deliberations  affecting  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Association.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  discussions  will  be  frank  and 
forthright.  For  one  thing,  we  need  to 
answer  the  question,  "quo  vadis" — "where 
do  we  go  from  here"? 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  our  hosts  for 
welcoming  us  so  graciously  and  for  their 
having  placed  at  our  disposal  the  facilities 
of  this  great  state. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


DRN^EALF.QUIMBY 

President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
Superintendent,  l^ew  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 


We  appreciate  the  cordial  words  of  wel- 
come which  we  have  received  from  our 
New  York  friends.  Mr.  Lysen  has  expressed 
our  sentiments  most  admirably. 


We  have  gathered  here  on  this  beautiful 
campus  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  to  work  toward  one  goal.  That 
goal  is  to  learn  more  and  more  about  the 
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task  of  educating  and  training  visually 
handicapped  boys  and  girls  that  they  may 
become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting 
members  of  society.  You  have  heard  this 
expressed  many  times,  but  it  does  not  suf- 
fer by  reiteration.  We  need  to  hear  it  often. 

We  hope  to  hear  much  constructive  criti- 
cism of  our  work.  Through  the  medium  of 
our  numerous  workshop  conferences  we 
shall  surely  formulate  procedures  which 
will  lead  to  improved  programs  in  all  our 
schools  and  classes  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

While  we  all  hope,  and  intend,  to  have  a 
good  time  under  the  auspices  of  our  genial 
host  and  his  gracious  assistants,  we  are 
here  to  work  together  and  learn  from  each 
other. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  as  pleased  as 
your  officers  with  the  growth  of  our  organi- 
zation. With  an  attendance  of  over  300  at 
this  conference  and  a  total  membership  of 
1,000,  we  have  a  real  opportunity.  Quanti- 
tatively we  have  achieved  a  great  deal. 
Now  it  remains  for  us  to  achieve  even  more 
qualitatively.  How  close  we  come  to  our 
goal  depends  upon  you  and  how  much  you 
put  forth  to  make  this  meeting  one  of  last- 
ing value  and  influence. 

This  organization  will  become  a  more 
powerful  force  for  the  advancement  of  the 
education  of  blind  youth — and  its  voice 
will  be  heard  wherever  the  educational 
program  for  the  blind  is  discussed.  As  we 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  leadership,  we 
must  also  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  are  obligated  to  present  an  honest  and 
objective  point  of  view  which  will  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. We  must  present  our  views  forci- 
bly, but  dispassionately,  in  order  that  our 
work  may  advance  to  ever  greater  heights 
of  achievement. 

It  is  positively  absurd  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
today,  by  comparing  them  to  the  inade- 
quate schools  of  previous  generations.  The 
use  of  the  past  as  the  principal  standard 
of  comparison  is  an  avoidance  of  the  real 
issue.  The  present  effectiveness  of  our 
schools  measured  against  the  best  that  can 
be  achieved  is  the  only  valid  measure  of 
our  accomplishments. 


In  the  years  ahead  we  must  learn  to 
make  comparisons  with  the  very  best 
schools  of  which  we  can  obtain  informa- 
tion, sighted  or  blind,  public  or  private, 
residential  or  non-residential,  American  or 
foreign.  We  must  not  only  make  compari- 
sons, but  borrow  from  the  soundest  edu- 
cational systems  we  can  find. 

We  are  entering  a  new  phase  in  the 
development  of  the  education  of  the  visual- 
ly handicapped  and  we  must  seek  guidance 
which  is  less  narrow,  less  provincial,  and 
less  prejudiced  than  that  offered  by  some 
agencies.  I  have  faith  in  our  schools.  I 
believe  that  in  the  new  era  we  are  entering 
we  will  go  forward  to  prove  what  our 
schools  originally  set  out  to  prove:  namely, 
that  schools  for  the  blind  can  be  sound  and 
enlightened  in  their  learning,  as  vigorous 
in  their  intellectual  life,  and  as  broad  in 
their  social  program,  as  any  schools  in  any 
society  on  earth. 

There  is  ample  evidence  throughout  the 
country  of  increased  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  placement  of  the 
blind.  True,  this  interest  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  negative  and  destructive  ways; 
however,  it  does  provide  workers  with  the 
blind  an  unusual  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  strategic  role  that  our  programs  should 
play  in  this  age  of  confusion  and  tensions. 

Most  educators  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  recognize  the  need  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  personal  rela- 
tionships. They  know  that  when  a  child 
feels  at  ease  and  secure  in  these  relation- 
ships, his  learning  capacity  is  markedly 
improved.  They  are  finding  ways  and 
means  of  teaching  directly  the  meaning  of 
these  relationships.  They  know  as  early  as 
the  kindergarten  the  special  needs  of  each 
individual  and  adjust  the  program  to  meet 
these  needs. 

A  flexible  staff,  operating  in  a  flexible 
organization  can  make  such  adjustments. 
The  adjustment  they  make  will  be  health- 
ful, enriching,  and  creative  because  of  their 
lack  of  personal  and  organizational  rigidity. 

A  significant  trend  concerning  the  future 
is  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  scientific 
study  of  the  development  of  blind  children 
and  their  needs.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
such   studies  are   gaining  momentum  in  a 
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society  "which  has  committed  itself  to  the 
belief  in  the  importance  and  worth  of  the 
individual,  whether  handicapped  or  not. 

Evaluation  which  seeks  to  measure  total 
growth  and  development  of  blind  children 
in  today's  world  is  a  highly  complex  pro- 
cess. Success  will  depend  in  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  adequacy  of  the  entire  cur- 
riculum in  terms  of  the  social  direction  it 
offers,  the  wealth  of  experience  it  provides, 
and  its  concern  for  the  individuality  of  each 
child  as  he  meets  his  problems  and  moves 
at  his  own  rate  in  learning.  It  is  a  group 
endeavor  in  which  all  persons  participate 
who  are  concerned  with  understanding  and 
improving  learning  and  behavior. 

It  would  be  stupid  and  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve that  such  training  could  be  given  in 
isolated  instances  by  persons  untrained 
and  inexperienced  in  our  special  field.  The 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  incalculable  harm  can 
be  done  to  individual  blind  children 
throughout  our  nation,  in  spite  of  sen- 
sational and  maudlin  news  articles  to  the 
contrary. 

We  must  let  it  be  known  what  is  being 
done  for  visually  handicapped  children  by 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  intellects, 
their  energies,  and  their  sympathetic 
understanding  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  We  must  speak  out  strongly  in 
answer  to  those  who  refuse,  for  reasons 
selfish  or  idealistic  and  impractical,  to 
evaluate  objectively  the  educational  pro- 
grams for  blind  children. 


If  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  is  to  be  an  effective 
spokesman  for  blind  children  there  are 
several  improvements  which  are  vitally 
necessary.  We  need  an  educational  publi- 
cation which  will  be  truly  representative 
of  our  field:  a  publication  which  will  be 
actively  supported  by  all  our  members. 
Along  with  this  we  need  a  full  time  execu- 
tive secretary  and  permanent  headquarters. 

When?  How  soon?  That  depends  upon 
you  and  how  much  you  believe  in  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  depends  on 
how  much  you  as  an  individual  will  con- 
tribute in  effort,  time,  enthusiasm,  and, 
yes,  in  money!  I  know  that  many  teachers 
have  a  mental  block  when  it  comes  to  fees, 
but  can  you  suggest  any  other  practical 
way  of  attaining  our  goal? 

Some  of  us  want  to  be  free  riders  in  our 
profession.  Some  of  us  are  willing  to  pay 
dues,  but  are  still  free  riders  for  part  of 
the  trip.  By  reason  of  apathy  and  inertia  we 
can  do  more  to  retard  professional  growth 
than  any  other  force.  If  there  are  those 
who  are  not  interested  and  enthusiastic 
about  this  wonderful  work,  they  should 
get  out  of  the  field. 

I  am  about  to  retire  as  your  president, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  "fade  away"  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  want  to  join  the  ranks 
with  you  under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
your  new  officers  and  keep  up  the  good 
fight  for  the  best,  the  very  best,  for  all 
blind  children. 


WELCOME 

ME.  EBEE  L.  PALMER,  Superintendent 
Xew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  jSTew  York 


Dr.  Quimby,  members  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
friends: 

Last  night,  I  greeted  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  its  employees  as  individuals.  This 
morning  I  wish  to  extend  our  welcome  to 
you  as  delegates  and  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
We  are  proud  to  act  as  host  to  the  Forty- 
second  biennial  convention  of  that  national 


organization.  We  are  happy  to  put  our 
facilities  at  your  disposal  and  trust  you  will 
find  them  adequate.  We  hope  that  this  con- 
vention will  contribute  much  to  a  general 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  visually 
handicapped  youth  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  sharing  of  knowledge 
here  in  Batavia  will  advance  the  thinking 
of  all  who  attend  in  dealing  with  our  boys 
and    girls    who    require    special    education. 
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Your  program  committee,  particularly  its 
chairman,  John  Lysen,  have  worked  untir- 
ingly to  give  you  a  week  rich  in  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  and  to  contribute.  We  hope  all 
of  you  make  the  most  of  these  opportuni- 
ties. 


We  welcome  you  to  Batavia,  and  all  at 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
stand  ready  to  do  anything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this 
convention. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA 


EDWAED  E.  SCHLESHv^GEE,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

Associate  Director,  Division  of  Medical  Services 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  and 
Associate  in  Pediatrics,  Albany  Medical  College 


Seldom  has  a  health  problem  involving 
relatively  small  numbers  of  persons  excited 
so  much  interest  among  professional  circles 
and  the  general  public  as  has  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it 
was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  as  recently  as  1942, 
when  Terry's  classical  paper  pointed  out 
the  high  degree  of  its  association  with  pre- 
mature births.  However,  the  confusion  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  with  a  number  of 
other  conditions  such  as  congenital  mal- 
formations tended  to  obscure  this  relation- 
ship. After  a  few  years,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  retrolental  fibroplasia  as  a  clinical 
entity,  the  condition  was  universally  ac- 
cepted as  one  characteristically  occurring 
in  premature  infants. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  retro- 
lental fibroplasia  is  inversely  related  to  the 
size  and  maturity  of  the  premature  infant. 
For  example,  in  our  own  survey  of  the 
incidence  of  gross  visual  defects  due  to 
retrolental  fibroplasia  among  infants  born 
in  1948  and  1949  in  New  York  State  inclu- 
sive of  New  York  City  (1),  an  incidence 
rate  of  15.9  per  cent  was  found  in  the  birth 
weight  group  under  1000  grams  (a  little 
over  two  pounds),  whereas  the  rate  was 
found  to  be  only  0.7  per  cent,  or  less  than 
l/20th  as  great,  in  the  group  weighing 
from  1500  to  2000  grams  (from  about  3 J 
to  4 J  pounds  in  weight).  Furthermore, 
among  premature  infants  in  the  same  birth 
weight  group,  those  having  a  shorter  period 
of  uterine  gestation  had  a  far  higher  inci- 
dence rate. 


The  sudden  appearance  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  on  the  scene  at  the  time  modern 
premature  nurseries  were  springing  up 
throughout  the  country  tended  to  raise 
serious  ethical  cosiderations.  The  worth- 
whileness  of  saving  premature  infants,  es- 
pecially very  small  ones,  was  again  ques- 
tioned. However,  the  emergence  of  the 
new  problem  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of 
progress.  Intensive  studies  in  the  epidemi- 
ology, causation,  and  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition were  soon  under  way  in  widely 
scattered  localities.  It  became  evident  that 
retrolental  fibroplasia  never  developed  be- 
fore birth  and  was  not  associated  with  com- 
plications of  pregnancy  to  any  degree 
greater  than  the  prematurity  itself.  (These 
factors  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  the 
causes,  which  apparently  had  to  be  some- 
thing affecting  the  infant  after  birth,  would 
ultimately  be  found  and  the  needed  pre- 
ventive measures  discovered  and  applied.) 

Before  discussing  the  current  status  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  picture  of  how  the  condition  develops  and 
progresses  from  its  early  stages  to  complete 
disorganization  of  the  eyeball  and  blind- 
ness (2).  The  full-blown  case  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  goes  through  five  or  six  defina- 
ble stages.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  retinal 
arteries  and  veins  show  increased  tortuosi- 
ty. This  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
hemorrhages  and  swelling,  with  over- 
growth of  the  smaller  blood  vessels.  De- 
tachment of  the  retina  occurs  in  the  far 
advanced  cases  and,  finally,  membranes  are 
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formed  behind  the  lens  by  a  fusion  of  the 
folds  of  the  detached  retina  and  adherence 
of  the  detached  retina  itself  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  lesions  may  re- 
gress to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  at  any 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  process 
prior  to  actual  formation  of  the  membrane 
behind  the  lens.  Vision  is  lost  to  a  degree 
corresponding  to  the  stage  and  extent  of 
the  lesions,  but  some  vision  may  be  re- 
tained at  any  stage  short  of  severe  retinal 
detachment  and  formation  of  the  retro- 
lental  membrane. 

The  possible  causative  factors  implicated 
in  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  the  past  12 
years  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
most  were  discarded  fairly  quickly  after 
further  testing.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
concepts  that  retrolental  fibroplasia  was 
the  result  of  persistence  of  the  hyaloid 
artery,  that  it  was  due  to  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  eye  of  the  premature  infant  to 
light,  that  it  was  the  result  of  vitamin  E 
deficiency  and  could  be  prevented  by  giv- 
ing large  doses  of  the  vitamin,  that  there 
was  some  deficiency  in  endocrine  function 
which  could  be  overcome  by  administration 
of  ACTH  or  cortisone,  or  that  administra- 
tion of  water-miscible  vitamin  preparations 
and  iron  was  in  some  way  a  culpable  factor. 

(During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a 
clearer  picture  of  causative  factors  has 
been  developing  as  a  result  of  new  evi- 
dence. If  I  were  presenting  this  material 
six  months  from  now,  I  would  be  able  to 
do  so  with  much  more  confidence.  Reports 
are  coming  in  rapidly  on  the  role  of  oxygen 
and  other  factors  in  relation  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia.)  Above  all,  the  first  report  of 
the  cooperative  clinical  study  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  under  the  supervision 
of  V.  Everett  Kinsey  should  be  available  at 
that  time.  In  this  study  uniform  methods 
are  being  used  in  a  number  of  medical 
confers  throughout  the  country  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  prolonged  and  curtailed 
oxygen  use(3). 

Keeping  in  mind  the  controversial  areas 
that  still  exist,  the  following  general  pic- 
ture of  the  nature  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
may  be  presented.  The  infant  born  before 
term  is  really  a  fetus  who  must  complete 


part  of  his  fetal  development  outside  the 
relatively  protected  environment  of  the 
uterus.  Whenever  rapidly  differentiating 
structures  in  the  fetus  are  subjected  to 
unusual  stresses,  there  is  a  greatly  in- 
creased likelihood  that  normal  development 
will  be  distorted.  This  is  what  may  happen 
when  a  pregnant  woman  develops  Gei'man 
measles  in  the  second  or  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  Possibly  about  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  infants  delivered  by  such  women 
are  born  with  congenital  malformations 
affecting  the  lens  of  the  eye,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  and  a  number  of  other  organs,  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  period  of  fetal  de- 
velopment in  which  the  German  measles 
occurred.  (The  retina  and  other  parts  of 
the  eye  are  among  the  last  structures  to 
complete  their  fundamental  development 
during  fetal  life.  When  an  infant  is  born 
before  term,  these  structures  are  subject 
to  possible  new  environmental  stresses.) 
These  may  include,  for  example,  changes 
in  oxygenation,  in  heat  or  humidity,  in  fluid 
and  salt  balance,  in  nutritional  factors.  Of 
all  of  these,  the  major  factor  is  probably 
that  of  oxygenation (4). 

Just  how  oxygen  is  implicated  is  still  to 
be  clarified.  Both  too  little  and  too  much 
oxygen  have  been  blamed,  and  probably 
justifiably.  (It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  retrolental  fibroplasia  has  made 
its  appearance,  or  has  increased  sharply, 
following  the  use  of  newer  models  of 
premature  infant  incubators  which  deliver 
and  maintain  high  concentrations  of  oxy- 
gen over  prolonged  periods.) 

What  might  almost  be  called  epidemics 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  have  occurred  in 
Australia  and  England  after  introduction 
of  incubators  delivering  oxygen  in  concen- 
trations of  40  to  60  per  cent.  Particularly 
dramatic  was  the  experience  in  Manchester, 
England,  where  a  sudden  increase  and  de- 
crease in  retrolental  fibroplasia  occurred 
with  changes  in  the  concentrations  of  oxy- 
gen used,  and  with  greater  care  being  used 
in  lowering  gradually  the  concentrations 
of  oxygen  to  which  the  infants  were  ex- 
posed. 

Similar  reports  from  this  country  also 
are  appearing.  The  most  recent  of  these  is 
from   the   Bellevue — New   York   University 
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Medical  Center(5).  In  this  study,  infants 
who  were  closely  similar  in  other  respects 
were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
exposure  to  high  and  low  concentrations  of 
oxygen.  In  the  high  oxygen  group,  eight 
out  of  36  infants  (or  22  per  cent)  devel- 
oped severe  irreversible  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, as  compared  with  none  in  a  low 
oxygen  group  of  28  infants.  This  published 
observation  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
personal  reports  that  I  have  received  from 
several  medical  centers. 

(The  first  signs  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
generally  appear  after  the  infant  has  been 
removed  from  oxygen,  so  that  the  insult 
to  the  delicate  eye  structures  is  probably 
due  to  the  sudden  relative  lack  of  oxygen 
after  they  had  become  acclimated  to  the 
higher  concentrations.)  Some  believe  that 
the  high  oxygen  concentration  is  in  itself 
toxic  to  the  eye.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  too 
concerned  about  the  exact  physiological 
mechanism  involved,  so  long  as  the  causa- 
tive role  of  oxygen  is  confirmed  and  proper 
preventive  measures  instituted. 

What  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for 
those  who  must  provide  the  care  needed  by 
persons  visually  handicapped  as  a  result 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia?  One  thing  is 
certain.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  wave 
of  blind  persons  sweeping  through  increas- 
ingly higher  age  levels  of  the  population 
for  at  least  the  next  seventy  years.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  face  of  the  wave  are 
known.  The  first  discernible  rise  is  in  the 
group  of  children  now  12  and  13  years  of 
age.  Thereafter  the  slope  of  the  wave  rises 
rapidly,  reaching  a  crest  in  the  preschool 
group  about  tAvo  or  three  years  of  age. 
What  the  slope  of  the  back  of  the  wave 
will  be  depends  on  future  developments. 
If  present  reports  on  the  role  of  oxygen 
are  finally  confirmed,  the  back  slope  will  be 
steeper  than  the  front,  leaving  only  a  shal- 
low wake  of  isolated  cases. 

The  actual  size  of  the  problem  can  be 
delineated  fairly  clearly  in  New  York  State. 
Blindness  is  reportable  to  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  A  total  of  672  cases  of 
blindness  from  retrolental  fibroplasia  were 
reported  for  all  of  New  York  State  between 


1943  and  the  end  of  195  3.  Each  year  has 
seen  an  increase  in  reported  cases,  from 
one  in  1943,  to  61  in  1949,  to  181  in  1953. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1954  there 
were  77  cases  reported  to  the  Commission. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  data 
so  generously  given  me  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  have  a  high  degree  of  relia- 
bility. There  is  independent  confirmation  of 
this  through  the  survey  in  Upstate  New 
York  which  I  mentioned  previously.  This 
survey  disclosed  a  total  of  50  cases  among 
infants  born  in  New  York  State  exclusive 
of  New  York  City  in  19  48  and  19  49.  By  a 
process  of  cohort  analysis  of  the  Commis- 
sion data,  we  find  about  120  reported  cases 
in  the  group  in  about  the  same  period,  of 
which  somewhat  under  one  half,  or  about 
55,  were  to  be  expected  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

By  further  analysis  of  the  Commission 
data,  we  find  that  with  each  decreasing 
year  of  age  from  13  years  down  to  two 
years  in  the  New  York  State  population  at 
the  beginning  of  1954,  there  was  an  in- 
creasing number  of  reported  cases  of  blind- 
ness from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  In  the  7- 
year-old  children,  or  the  second  graders, 
there  were  28  cases.  Among  the  5-year-old, 
or  kindergarten,  children  there  were  53 
cases.  The  peak  of  142  was  reached  among 
the  two-year-old  group.  It  is  probable  that 
the  final  peak  for  the  one-year-olds  will 
be  even  higher,  since  a  fair  number  of 
cases  is  usually  reported  after  the  second 
birthday. 

(All  this  adds  up  to  a  heavy  load  on 
the  instructors  of  blind  children  during 
the  coming  decade.  There  are  no  known 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  high  school  age 
group  in  New  York  State  at  the  present 
time.  In  four  years  from  now,  there  will  be 
25  children  in  this  group,  in  eight  years 
117  children,  and  in  12  years  366  children, 
assuming  that  all  reported  cases  survive. 
From  the  elementary  school  viewpoint,  the 
present  case  load  in  the  lower  four  grades 
is  about  117  children,  and  this  will  more 
than  treble  to  366  children  within  four 
years.) 

What  makes  this  problem  more  acute  is 
the  imminent  possibility  that  the  number 
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will  drop  sharply  after  the  crest  of  the 
wave  has  passed.  (There  is  no  question 
that  many  more  instructors  of  blind  chil- 
dren will  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  If 
the  problem  recedes  rapidly,  as  we  hope, 
the  only  solution  will  be  for  the  instructors 
to  grow  up  with  the  children,  that  is,  to 
follow  the  children  through  their  school 
careers  and  into  adult  life,  rather  than  to 
specialize  on  a  given  age  level.) 

I  would  like  to  issue  one  final  word  of 
caution.  It  is  tempting  to  take  the  New 
York  State  data  and  project  them  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  to  use  the  data  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  problem  in  other 
states.  This  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  do  for 
several  reasons.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  the  crude  birth  rate  and  the  pro- 
portion of  premature  infants  born  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  New  York  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  various  birth  weight  groups 
may  be  higher,  so  that  fewer  infants  would 
survive.  Finally,  the  special  facilities  for 
the  care  of  premature  infants  may  not  be 
as  well  developed,  so  that  infants  may  not 
have  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  high 
oxygen  concentrations,  assuming  for  the 
moment  the  importance  of  oxygen  as  a 
causative  factor.  The  extent  of  the  vari- 
ation in  the  incidence  of  blindness  from 
retrolental  fibroplasia  is  shown  ^oy  a  survey 
of  Kinsey  and  Zacharias  in  194^(6).  They 
found  that  about  half  the  recognized  cases 
at  that  time  in  the  country  as  a  whole  oc- 
curred in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  Baltimore. 

In  summary,  we  may  characterize  retro- 
lental   fibroplasia    as    a    condition    of   pre- 


mature infants  which  is  reversible  in  its 
early  stages,  but  which  often  leads  to  blind- 
ness as  a  result  of  retinal  detachment  and 
disorganization  of  the  eyeball.  It  presuma- 
bly results  from  trauma  to  the  eye  occur- 
ring at  a  period  of  rapid  differentiation  of 
the  tissues  of  the  eye.  Current  evidence  is 
tending  to  incriminate  the  role  of  oxygen 
as  the  major  causative  factor. 

The  reported  incidence  of  blindness  from 
retrolental  fibroplasia  has  been  increasing 
steadily  in  the  past  decade,  pointing  to  a 
wave  of  blind  children  and  adults  during 
the  coming  years.  Facilities  and  services 
for  these  handicapped  persons  will  have  to 
be  planned  with  the  strong  possibility  in 
mind  that  the  incidence  of  new  cases  may 
soon  decline  sharply. 
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TABLE  I 

Blindness  from  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  New  York  State 

Reported  to  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

According  to  Year  of  Report  and  Age  at  Time  of  Report 


Year  ol 
Report 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Total  bj 
age  at 
end  of 

1953 

6/23/54 


Under 
1  1 


10 


11 


12 


Total 

Each 

13         Tear 


Age  in  Tears  at  Time  ol  Report 

1    1 

112    1    5 

..441    9 

4    3    4    12    11    16 

2   13    4    4    ....    1    24 

4   10    3    3    1    2    1    24 

17   21   14    ..    3    1    2    2    ..    1    61 

20   28   13    6    4    2    1    74 

32   60   18    5    2    2    2    2    123 

30   83   20    3    8    5    2    1    1    1    154 

52   92   27    4    1    2    3    181 


52  122  142  104   67   53   42   28   18   19   11 


672 


REPORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

E.  E.  DAVIS,  Swperintendent 


Again,  it  is  my  pleasure,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Printing  House,  to  present 
to  the  members  of  this  Association  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  institution  for  the  past 
two  years.  As  is  customary,  this  will  take 
the  form  of  reports  on  accomplishments  to 
date,  projects  in  progress,  and  programs 
for  the  future.  I  shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

PRODUCTION 

In  so  far  as  the  schools  and  classes  have 
been  concerned,  our  production  problems 
have  been  mainly  concerned  with  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  hitherto  undreamed  of 
demand  for  braille  materials,  as  well  as 
large  type  textbooks  and  the  provision  of 
tangible  apparatus.  Due  primarily  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  enrollments  in  the 
schools  and  classes,  particularly  in  the 
primary  grades,  where  wear  and  tear  on 
books  is  usually  the  greatest,  we  have  re- 


ceived unprecedented  orders  for  replace- 
ments of  all  types  of  braille  books.  Our 
production  records  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  19  53  approximately  10,000  more 
Braille  volumes  were  required  of  us  than 
the  previous  year  (an  increase  of  20  per 
cent),  and  for  the  year  just  finishing  we 
shall  have  furnished  an  additional  10,000 
volumes  over  the  previous  year.  As  a  rule, 
we  experience  a  slack  period  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  the  demand 
for  books  from  the  schools  and  classes  this 
past  year  has  kept  us  in  full  production  at 
all  times,  even  though  we  produced  and 
shipped  over  20,000  volumes  to  the  schools 
and  classes  during  the  first  three  months 
preparatory  to  school  openings.  Parallel 
production  figures  have  also  been  true  for 
the  large  type  department,  and  we  expect 
an  even  greater  volume  of  demand  for  both 
braille  and  large  type  books  during  the 
19  55  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  NEW  t^ND  APPROVED 
ITEMS  OF  TANGIBIiE  APPARATUS 

For  the  past  several  years,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  expansion  of  our 
tangible  apparatus  department,  and  to  the 
production  of  new  mechanical  aids  and  the 
improvement  of  long-time  catalog  items. 
Work  along  these  lines  has  taken  two 
forms : 

1.  Research  and  production  projects  which 
have  been  completed  entirely  through 
the  endeavors  or  under  the  supervision 
of  our  own  personnel. 

2.  The  establishment  of  agreements  with 
outside  inventors  or  other  agencies  for 
the  adaptation,  development,  and/or 
production  of  new  items  of  tangible 
apparatus. 

1.  Items  which  have  been  developed  ex- 
clusively through  the  efforts  of  our  own 
personnel,  are  as  follows: 

Cubarithm  Slate — This  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  type  frame  made  of  red  semi- 
rigid vinyl  with  square  holes.  The  frame 
is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  used  as  an 
arithmetic  slate  employing  either  Braille 
Cubes  or  Arabic  type  (both  made  of  hard 
yellow  plastic)  or  as  a  pegboard  employing 
blue  hard  plastic  square  pegs.  A  sample  of 
this  slate,  as  well  as  samples  of  all  other 
of  our  tangible  apparatus,  are  available  for 
examination  in  our  exhibit  upstairs  in  the 
Braille  printing  room. 

In  connection  with  the  cubarithm  slate, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  had  been 
our  thought  that  the  demand  for  the  cuba- 
rithm slate  would  make  obsolete  the  older 
Taylor  arithmetic  slate  using  an  arbitrary 
type.  If,  however,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
teachers  that  there  is  a  sufficient  need  for 
the  Taylor  slate,  the  Printing  House  will 
be  glad  to  undertake  to  stock  this  item 
once  again,  with  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  slate  itself 
by  making  it  of  a  plastic  rather  than  stain- 
less steel.  We  should  welcome  your 
thoughts   on   this   point. 

Aluminum  Slates — From  time  to  time 
through  the  years  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  purpose  of  making  slates  of 
aluminum.  In  the  past  this  has  not  proven 
practical;  however,  since  the  war,  with  the 


many  new  alloys  developed  during  that 
period,  we  have  found  it  practical  to  make 
pocket  slates  of  aluminum  which  have  bet- 
ter working  qualities,  are  lighter  in  weight, 
and  present  a  much  better  appearance  than 
the  alloy  previously  used.  We  are  now  able 
to  furnish  the  slates  in  a  number  of  colors 
(similar  to  the  brightly-colored  aluminum 
drinking  glasses  now  found  on  the  market), 
at  no  extra  cost,  which  should  add  to  their 
attractiveness  to  children. 

New  Stylus  Points — Heeding  the  com- 
plaints of  many  of  the  schools  and  blind 
individuals  that  our  stylus  points  were 
easily  bent  or  broken  and  did  not  produce 
uniformly  good  dots,  we  developed  a  new 
type  point  which  is  sturdy  in  design  and 
produces  excellent  dots.  All  stylus  now  sold 
by  the  Printing  House,  both  the  small- 
handled  ones  for  children  and  those  with 
the  regular  size  handles,  have  this  type 
point. 

2.  Items  of  tangible  apparatus  which 
have  been,  or  are  being,  developed  and/or 
produced  through  agreements  with  other 
agencies  or  individuals  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Kine  Mltply  Vizr — This  device  is  an  aid 
to  mathematics  designed  as  an  incentive  to 
learning  the  multiplication  tables,  squares 
and  cubes  through  #12.  It  consists  of  a 
thick  board,  approximately  11  inches 
square,  on  which  has  been  mounted  a 
bright  red  plastic  wheel  embossed  with  the 
numbers  and  fitted  with  fluted  edges  for 
manual  turning  and  a  gear  mechanism  to 
position  the  wheel  for  reading.  A  sheet  of 
heavy  yellow  paper  is  mounted  over  the 
face  of  the  wheel  and  the  base  board,  with 
a  V-shaped  hole  cut  out  at  the  top  so  that 
the  Braille  numbers  can  be  read  when  the 
wheel  has  been  turned  to  the  proper  po- 
sition for  the  desired  table.  The  device  was 
invented  for  the  seeing  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  with  whom  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  adapting  it  for  use  by 
the  blind  and  producing  and  distributing 
sets  through  the  Printing  House. 

The  Hoflf  Aid  to  Mathematics — This  ap- 
pliance is  in  the  nature  of  an  upward-writ- 
ing slate,  with  a  special  line-index  paper 
feed,  designed  primarily  for  use  in  making 
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mathematical  calculations  in  Braille.  It  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoff,  teacher  in  the 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School. 
The  original  models  and  some  tooling  were 
engineered  by  the  K  and  G  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Faribault.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  rights  to  further  refine  and 
manufacture  the  device  as  a  Printing  House 
product,  and  production  of  the  first  lot  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  delivery  by  school 
opening  in  September. 

The  Brown  Braille  Slate — This  device, 
invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  a  blind  man 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  consists  of  a 
regulation  pocket  slate  to  which  has  been 
added  a  narrow  frame  which  will  hold  the 
paper  in  place  so  that  the  bottom,  or  pitted 
half,  of  the  slate  may  be  lifted  back  to 
enable  the  writer  to  check  what  he  has 
written  without  having  to  remove  the  paper 
itself  from  the  slate.  The  original  model 
submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  has  been  rede- 
signed and  refined,  and  production  on  the 
slate  is  far  enough  advanced  so  that  we  can 
promise  this  item  for  delivery  by  early 
fall. 

The  Perkins  Brailler — About  18  months 
ago,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Howe  Press  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
assembly  of  the  Perkins  Brailler  at  the 
Printing  House  so  that  this  machine  could 
be  supplied  to  the  schools  and  classes  on 
quota  accounts.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  make  mention  of  the  very  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Waterhouse,  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution,  in  making  such  an  arrangement 
possible.  Unfortunately,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
the  Howe  Press  to  complete  the  parts  for 
a  second  lot  of  machines,  due  to  unforeseen 
mechanical  difficulties,  but  just  as  soon  as 
the  parts  are  available  to  the  Printing 
House,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply 
these  machines  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Lavender  Braillewriter  —   At   the 

present  time,  there  is  no  Braillewriter 
available  in  this  country  which  will  meet 
the  demand  for  a  small,  lightweight  ma- 
chine. For  many  years,  Mr.  Raymond  W. 
Lavender,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  has 
been  working  on  the  development  of  such 
a  writer.  The  design  of  the  Lavender  writer 


is  quite  different  from  most  Braillewriters, 
and  will  permit  the  use  of  a  lightweight 
frame  and  a  movable  die-box,  both  of  which 
result  in  the  reduction  in  weight  and  size 
of  the  machine.  The  Printing  House  has 
been  cooperating  with  Mr.  Lavender  for 
many  months  in  the  final  development  of 
this  new  writer,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
nearly  two  years,  we  feel,  before  the  ma- 
chine will  be  available  for  general 
purchase. 

Relief  Globe — For  the  past  four  years, 
the  Printing  House  has  been  working  with 
Panoramic  Studios  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
development  of  a  relief  globe.  In  exchange 
for  the  use  of  Panoramic's  original  model 
of  a  world  globe  (which  many  of  you  may 
have  seen  on  display  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1950),  which  is  approximate- 
ly 30  inches  in  diameter,  the  Printing 
House  has  agreed  to  give  Panoramic  the 
commercial  rights  to  such  process  as  we 
may  develop  for  the  quantity  manufacture 
of  the  globe  from  plastics.  Developmental 
work  on  the  plastic  process  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage,  in  spite  of  innumerable  de- 
lays and  setbacks  because  of  the  inherent 
engineering  problems  involved,  but  it  is 
now  hoped  that  this  project  can  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date.  Just  what  the 
price  will  be  is  only  a  guess,  but  it  will 
probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
to  $400. 

Plastic  Maps — It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Printing  House  make  desk  size  relief 
maps  of  the  continents,  if  this  can  be 
worked  out  on  a  practical  basis. 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that 
a  thin  plastic  relief  map,  not  dissected,  may 
prove  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
duction. Maps  of  this  type  should  be  quite 
durable  and  relatively  inexpensive.  It  is 
also  possible  that  they  could  be  made  to 
nest,  thereby  requiring  very  little  storage 
space. 

The  present  plan  is  to  investigate  this 
idea  thoroughly  and,  if  practical,  several 
U.  S.  maps  of  this  type  will  be  made  to 
determine  its  value. 

This  procedure  is  now  being  used  to  pro- 
duce sets  of  seven  different  plaques,  each 
representing  an  exact  duplicate  of  a  section 
of  the  globe  which  is  now  in  process.  These 
plaques  should  be  available  this  fall. 
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TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  the  new  items  of  tangible 
apparatus  listed  above,  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
increasing  our  efficiency  of  production,  im- 
proving older  items  and  processes,  and  to 
providing  new  services  to  the  schools  and 
classes.  For  instance,  by  use  of  the  silk- 
screen  process,  we  are  now  printing  the 
covers  of  our  large  type  books  in  several 
colors  to  match  the  designs  and  colors  of 
the  original  ink-print  copies,  thereby  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volumes. 

Our  Talking  Book  reproducers  have  been 
improved,  and  we  are  now  furnishing  two 
new  models,  the  Regular  Model  L-4  and  the 
L-4  Tropical.  These  new  models  both  have 
a  much  finer  pick-up  cartridge,  use  sap- 
phire needles  rather  than  the  molybdium 
needles  previously  supplied,  and  are  de- 
signed to  play  all  types  of  commercial 
phonograph  records  except  those  recorded 
at  16%  r.p.m.,  as  well  as  regular  Talking 
Books,  and  even  the  16%  r.p.m.  records 
can  be  played  on  these  machines  by  adding 
a  special  adaptor  to  the  turntable.  All  Talk- 
ing Books  now  being  produced  at  the  Print- 
ing House  are  being  recorded  according  to 
microgroove  or  fine-line  specifications, 
which  increases  the  number  of  grooves  to 
the  inch,  thereby  allowing  about  four  to  five 
more  minutes  of  playing  time  per  side.  Re- 
search has  also  been  conducted  looking  to 
the  possibility  of  recording  Talking  Books 
at  16%  r.p.m.,  which  will  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  records  that  will  play  for  two 
hours  instead  of  the  present  approximately 
40  minutes   (per  two  sides). 

Of  interest  to  many  of  the  schools  will 
be  the  possibility  of  the  Printing  House 
being  able  to  furnish  certain  types  of  mod- 
els through  their  quota  funds.  Preliminary 
investigations  are  now  in  process  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  project. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
Printing  House  has  been  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  research  looking  to  improved 
methods  and  standardization  in  Braille 
printing  processes.  This  program  of  re- 
search is  being  conducted  under  the  spon- 
sorship   of    the    Library    of    Congress     (by 


which  it  is  also  being  financed) ,  and  with  the 
direct  cooperation  of  all  the  presses  doing 
work  for  the  Library,  plus  such  other  inter- 
ested agencies  as  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  England.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  program  of  research  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
ever  conducted  in  the  field.  The  objectives 
of  the  program  include: 

Improving  the  quality  of  Braille  printing 
and  of  Braille  publications  and  increas- 
ing their  acceptability  by  the  blind. 
The  standardization  of  methods  of 
Braille  production  and  the  standardi- 
zation of  Braille  printing  itself  through- 
out the  industry. 

The  reduction  of  costs  by  the  application 
of  principles,  methods  and  materials 
which  have  been  generally  applied  in  the 
printing  and  allied  fields,  and  thereby 
making  such  materials  available  on  a 
much  wider  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  Braille  research  pro- 
gram, the  Printing  House  has  cooperated 
in  a  similar  research  program  for  Talking 
Books  being  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  also 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

NEW  SERVICES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

At  the  meeting  in  Louisville,  I  reported 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Educational  Research  at  the  Printing 
House.  Up  to  that  time,  only  a  preliminary 
survey  of  possibilities  had  been  conducted 
as  a  part-time  project  by  Miss  Marjorie  S. 
Hooper,  our  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor. 
Last  fall,  a  full-time  Director  of  Education- 
al Research,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft  was 
appointed,  and  subsequently  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  full-time  assistant.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Ashcroft  is  scheduled  (has  already) 
presented  a  report  of  accomplishments  to 
date  in  this  department,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so  here. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Ashcroft's  work 
has  been  the  institution  of  a  tape-recording 
service  of  educational  materials  to  be  sup- 
plied on  quota  accounts.  A  survey  of  the 
schools  and  classes  has  indicated  an  over- 
whelming interest  in  the  provision  of  such 
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a  service,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  necessary  dubbing  equipment,  etc.,  has 
been  purchased,  and  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived for  over  2,000  tapes.  Work  will  be- 
gin immediately  after  the  regular  summer 
vacation  in  July  on  the  actual  processing 
of  tapes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  very  large 
number  will  have  been  processed  and  de- 
livered by  school  opening  in  the  fall.  Once 
the  original  large  backlog  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  should  be  easy  to  give  almost  day 
to  day,  or  at  least  week  to  week,  service 
for  orders  for  new  titles. 

A  new  service  which  is  being  announced 
here  for  the  first  time  is  the  supplying  of 
copies  of  urgently  needed  Braille  textbooks 
in  editions  of  only  one  or  two  copies.  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  are  only  too  familiar  with 
the  unhappy  situation  where  you  order  one 
or  two  copies  of  textbooks,  only  to  find  that 
it  cannot  be  supplied  at  an  early  date  be- 
cause insufficient  orders  on  hand  to  justify 
a  reprint.  To  meet  this  situation,  it  has 
been  decided  to  install  extra  printing  and 
binding  equipment,  so  that  a  separate  and 
parallel  service  can  be  conducted  apart 
from  our  general  production  of  Braille 
books,  to  the  end  that  small  editions  of 
textbooks,  particularly,  can  be  furnished 
promptly  when  needed.  To  do  this,  an  extra 
premium  will  have  to  be  charged  for  such 
titles,  to  cover  the  additional  unit  overhead 
costs  involved,  say  perhaps  of  $2.00  per 
volume,  but  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  indi- 
vidual schools  will  be  willing  to  expend  an 
additional  such  amount  of  money  to  get 
books  when  they  need  them.  In  addition  to 
the  above  service,  it  is  hoped  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Braille  Research  Program  will  be  a  method 
where  small  editions  of  reprints  can  be 
produced  quickly  and  cheaply  when  desired. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

Those  of  you  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  our  plant  at  the  meeting  two  years  ago 
will  be  interested,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that 
an  additional  large  building  program  is  in 
process  at  the  Printing  House.  During  1953 
a  new  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  raw 
materials  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the 
manufacturing  annex.  This  warehouse  is  of 


the  same  type  construction  as  the  manu- 
facturing annex,  consisting  of  two  floors 
which  added  approximately  11,200  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Its  addition  has  added 
immeasurably  to  the  efficiency  of  our  oper- 
ation, and  has  permitted  us  to  purchase 
materials  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
a  considerable  saving  in  costs,  thus  requir- 
ing no  additional  increases  in  prices  at  this 
time,  although  other  expenses  have  been 
soaring. 

In  addition  to  the  new  warehouse,  a  new 
administration  wing  is  now  in  the  process 
of  erection  immediately  in  front  of  the 
main  building.  This  will  consist  of  a  five- 
story  building  of  modern  oflice-type  con- 
struction, providing  over  15,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  will  be  used  to  house  the 
administrative  offices,  board  room,  record- 
ing studios  and  laboratory,  department  of 
educational  research,  and  electronics  re- 
search department.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  building  should  be  completed  by  No- 
vember 1st. 

In  reporting  on  the  new  administration 
building,  I  should  also  like  to  point  out 
that  a  third  recording  room  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  making  of  instantaneous  re- 
cordings of  one  or  two  copies  of  Talking 
Books,  similar  to  the  program  for  Braille 
books.  These  recordings  will  be  on  acetate, 
and  while  they  will  not  be  as  high  fidelity 
as  regular  Talking  Books,  should  last  up 
to  30  or  40  playings. 

In  addition  to  the  two  new  buildings, 
extensive  modernization  of  the  old  main 
building  and  west  wing  will  also  be  under- 
taken, so  that  the  final  result  of  our  over- 
all building  program  will  be  a  modern, 
efficient  plant  of  sufficient  size  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  to  meet  the  calls  for 
service  required  of  the  Printing  House  by 
the  schools  and  other  agencies. 

CATALOGS 

During  the  past  six  months  a  new  catalog 
of  Large  Type  books  has  been  issued,  and 
annual  supplements  to  the  Music  and  gen- 
eral Braille  Publications  Catalogs  have 
been  printed,  while  a  Talking  Book  Catalog 
supplement  is  presently  in  process.  These 
supplements  are  printed  in  the  usual  cata- 
log format,  thus  bringing  all  catalogs  up 
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to  date  annually,  and  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  large  mass  of  mimeographed  an- 
nouncements which  are  issued  periodically. 
In  connection  with  our  catalogs,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  now  placing  orders 
for  a  number  of  titles  of  juvenile  interest 
each  year,  so  that  in  the  future  this  section 
of  our  catalogs  will  contain  many  titles  of 
interest  to  the  children  in  our  schools  and 
classes.  As  an  aid  in  ordering,  all  such 
titles  at  the  juvenile  level  will  be  starred 
for  ready  reference. 

LEGISLATION 

As  all  of  you  are  acutely  aware,  the  en- 
rollments in  the  schools  and  classes  have 
been  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the 
consequent  amount  of  books  and  materials 
needed  through  quota  accounts  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  Two  years  ago.  Congress 
amended  the  basic  law  "To  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind"  to  allow  for  a 
total  annual  appropriation  of  $260,000  for 
this  purpose.  Because  of  the  Government 
economy  program,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  date  to  increase  the  actual  ap- 
propriation over  $185,000.  The  1954-55 
appropriation  bill  is  now  being  considpred 


by  Congress,  and  indications  are  the  ap- 
propriation may  be  increased  up  to  $205,- 
000  for  the  1955  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  increased  funds  for  ma- 
terials for  our  blind  children  now  under 
instruction  in  the  organized  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  there  is  also  a  need 
to  amend  the  basic  authorization  Act  so 
that  blind  children  attending  regular 
schools  for  the  sighted  which  do  not  have 
special  classes  for  the  blind  might  be  pro- 
vided with  their  educational  materials. 
Discussions  with  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(which  Department  administers  our  ap- 
propriation), and  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  under  way  for  many 
months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  this  problem  can  be  reached 
at  an  early  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  apologize 
for  having  taken  so  much  of  your  time  in 
presenting  the  program  of  the  Printing 
House.  However,  it  is  our  feeling  that  only 
through  your  personal  knowledge  of  our 
work  and  our  problems,  with  suggestions 
for  its  improvements,  that  we  can  provide 
you  the  best  possible  service  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  supply. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  deep  respect  that  I  again  ap- 
pear before  this  group  of  people  to  present 
the  report  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  for  it  is  this  group  that  -in  a 
sense  represents  America's  finest  effort  on 
behalf  of  its  youthful  blind.  The  Foun- 
dation considers  it  a  privilege  to  again  have 
this  invitation  to  report  to  you. 

Since  the  time  of  your  last  convention, 
the  Foundation  has  adopted  a  new  policy 
regarding  Annual  Reports.  Last  year  we 
prepared  and  distributed  an  Annual  Report 
directed  at  the  professional   field,   and   we 


intend  to  continue  the  practice.  This  type 
of  report  still  has  its  limitations,  however, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  all-important 
question  of  policies,  philosophies  and  pro- 
cedures, except  as  these  things  are  implied 
in  type  and  direction  of  activity.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  from  this 
brief  personal  appearance  many  details  of 
activity  and  planning.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  proceed  to  use  the  time  for 
more  intimate  and  pressing  matters  con- 
cerned with  our  educational  consultation 
service  and  our  relationships  with  the 
organization  known  as  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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It  is  best  to  begin  by  recalling  briefly 
the  basic  reason  for  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Foundation  in  the  first  place.  As  sketchy 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  records  it, 
workers  for  the  blind,  prior  to  thirty  years 
ago,  felt  the  need  for  some  sort  of  central 
clearinghouse  of  information,  supplemented 
by  research,  which  would  bring  impartially 
to  all  of  them,  regardless  of  location  or 
position,  knowledge  about  the  proven  best 
practices  of  this  profession.  Conventions, 
although  unquestionably  indispensable  in 
the  exchange  of  experience  and  opinion,  did 
not  meet  the  continuing  need.  So  they 
called  for  the  creation  of  such  an  agency, 
and  that  agency  became  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Through  the  years,  the  Foundation  has 
developed  steadily  its  original  purpose,  and 
has  considered  no  specialized  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  to  lie  beyond  its  scope  of 
interest  and  responsibility.  Some  types  of 
service  have  been  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
gram on  the  ground  that  other  agencies  in 
and  out  of  work  for  the  blind  either  already 
were  doing  or  might  appropriately  under- 
take that  service.  But  in  the  broad  areas 
of  research  and  information,  the  Founda- 
tion does  not  admit  that  any  special  prob- 
lem, technique,  specialty  or  area  of  blind- 
ness should  be  omitted  from  its  active 
review  and  pursuit.  This  simply  is  repeated 
to  show  that  the  youthful  blind — the  pre- 
school age  blind  child,  the  school  age  blind 
child,  and  the  college  age  blind  student — 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Foundation's 
research  objectives.  More  than  that,  the 
Foundation  considers  that  if  the  country 
does  a  good  job  in  the  development  of  chil- 
dren's abilities  and  attitudes,  it  will  go  far 
toward  the  moulding  of  proper  concepts 
about  the  blind  throughout  all  of  society's 
efforts  on  their  behalf. 

The  Foundation,  then,  was  brought  into 
being  by  representatives  of  local  work  for 
the  blind  to  do  the  research  that  they  could 
not  do.  They  spoke  for  their  agency  or  in- 
stitutional employers,  of  course,  but  more 
fundamentally  were  speaking  as  dedicated 
workers  who  had  but  one  objective  in  mind 
— the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  The  Foun- 
dation, as  a  result,  came  into  being  not  as 
an  entity  to  serve  other  entities,  but  rather 


to  fill  the  gaps  in  research  and  service 
which  those  entities  could  not  fill.  The 
Foundation  has  but  two  groups  to  whom  it 
owes  lasting  allegiance.  The  first  is  the 
group  of  Americans  who  must  grow  and 
work  and  live  without  sight,  and  second, 
is  the  group  of  Americans  who  do  have 
their  sight  and  who,  through  their  energy 
and  money,  are  disposed  to  help  the  blinded 
have  the  benefit  of  a  full  life. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this  today?  It  is  because 
I  am  conscious  that  I  am  speaking  to  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
I  am  additionally  conscious  of  questions 
which  have  emanated  from  that  environ- 
ment about  the  activities  of  the  Foundation. 
On  several  occasions  during  the  past  year 
or  so  there  have  been  expressions  by  indi- 
viduals that  the  Foundation  is  not  cooper- 
ating with  the  A.A.I.B.,  or  that  it  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  A.A.I.B.,  or  that  it  is  usurping 
privileges  and  responsibilities  that  are 
those  of  the  A.A.I.B.  I  feel  that  I  can  no 
longer  ignore  these  references.  I  am  not 
on  the  defensive  in  making  these  remarks, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  be  offensive. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Foundation 
would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  A.A.I.B. 
It  has  recognized  the  A.A.I.B.  as  one  of 
America's  two  strong  professional  associ- 
ations. About  three  years  ago,  during  a 
modernization  of  the  Foundation's  Bylaws, 
we  included  a  provision  for  representative 
trusteeship  on  our  board  for  A.A.I.B. 
through  its  incumbent  president.  For  a 
time  we  officially  recognized  an  individual 
named  by  A.A.I.B.  as  its  associational  cor- 
respondent for  the  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  BLIND.  The  editorial  relationship  was 
discontinued  only  because  it  proved  to  be 
ineffective  despite  the  sincere  efforts  of  all 
those  concerned.  In  the  area  of  education 
for  deaf-blind  youngsters,  the  Foundation 
sought  the  aid  of  an  A.A.I.B.  committee, 
and  the  A.A.I.B.  responded  cooperatively 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  Foun- 
dation has  cooperated  in  many  ways  with 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  in  part  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  A.A.I.B.  leadership,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  more  and  more 
tangible  ways  to  continue  such  cooperation. 
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Notably,  we  welcomed  the  addition  to  the 
staff  of  the  American  Printing  House  of  a 
director  of  educational  research  and  al- 
ready have  discovered  ways  to  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  that  area  of  activity. 

A  few  months  ago,  I,  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation,  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  the  blind  as  they 
assembled  in  their  capacity  of  advisors  to 
the  A.P.H.  at  Louisville.  There  was  much 
talk  there  of  cooperation,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  definite  will  to  implement  such  co- 
operative dispositions.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  occurred  an  incident  that  typifies 
the  practical  problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered. 

A  superintendent  of  one  state  school, 
like  many  others  before  him  and  several 
since,  requested  the  Foundation  to  assist 
him  in  a  study  of  curriculum  and  in  pro- 
viding in-service  training  to  his  house  par- 
ents. We  agreed  to  give  the  assistance — 
comprising  a  small  amount  of  money  for 
expenses  and  the  time  of  Foundation  per- 
sonnel. The  superintendent  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  do  to  invite 
schools  in  his  general  neighborhood  to  send 
their  house  parents  to  his  school  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  training  and  of  a  larger 
group  experience.  The  plan  was  carried  out. 
The  executive  director,  however,  was  con- 
tacted by  another  superintendent  who 
claimed  no  oflBcial  basis  for  his  comment, 
but  reported  that  the  plan  for  a  house  par- 
ents' training  course  was  not  pleasing  to 
leaders  of  A.A.I.B.  It  was  being  viewed,  he 
said,  as  a  training  plan  promoted  overtly 
by  the  Foundation,  that  the  Foundation 
knew  it  to  be  in  conflict  with  A.A.I.B. 
planning,  and  that  our  lack  of  clearance 
with  A.A.I.B.  was  being  taken  as  a  sign  of 
complete  unwillingness  to  cooperate.  .Now, 
the  Foundation  was  aware  that  the  A.A.I.B. 
has  a  committee  on  regional  planning,  but 
search  as  we  might,  we  could  find  no  evi- 
dence that  the  training  course  in  question 
was  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  committee's 
projected  plans.  Even  if  we  had  had  reason 
to  call  off  the  institute,  it  was  not  ours  to 
call  off — it  was  the  property  of  the  super- 
intendent who  had  planned  it  in  the  first 
place. 


When  and  if  other  superintendents  of 
residential  schools  or  supervisors  of  public 
school  class  programs  for  the  blind  request 
this  same  kind  of  assistance  which  they 
feel  we  can  and  should  provide — and  some 
have  done  so  currently — the  Foundation 
will  grant  the  request  to  the  extent  that 
funds  and  staff  permit.  It  makes  sense  to 
us  that  such  things  should  be  well-planned 
and  certainly  not  done  on  a  hit  and  miss 
basis,  especially  with  regional  values  in 
mind.  We  think,  then,  that  a  committee  of 
this  association  would  be  very  useful  in 
guarding  against  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation. But — and  this  is  where  the  problem 
of  cooperation  becomes  very  practical — we 
cannot  give  such  a  committee  any  more 
authority  than  the  members  of  the  associ- 
ation themselves  have  given  it.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  head  of  any  agency  or  school 
has  an  immediate  boss  or  set  of  bosses  in 
his  own  state  superior  or  board  of  trustees. 
Beyond  that,  he  is  required  to  recognize  no 
authority.  We  cannot,  then,  place  between 
him  and  the  Foundation — which  in  its  turn 
also  has  an  authority  to  which  it  is  respon- 
sible— a  third  party  whose  authority  is 
somewhat  nebulous  at  best. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  Foundation  would  like  to  have  a  strong 
cooperative  relationship  with  this  associ- 
ation for  the  reciprocal  good  that  undoubt- 
edly would  result,  but  the  Foundation  will 
not  agree  to  the  type  of  cooperation  that 
is  defined  to  mean  that  the  Foundation's 
activities  are  administratively  subject  to 
the  control  of  an  association  of  this  type. 
If  anyone  feels  that  the  Foundation  is  sing- 
ling out  the  A.A.I.B.,  I  wish  to  explain  to 
you  that  this  policy  is  in  full  force  and 
effect  with  regard  to  several  other  associ- 
ational  type  groups  in  work  for  the  blind. 
State  directors  of  agencies  for  the  blind, 
who  form  one  of  our  advisory  committees, 
have  passionate  interest  in  our  activities 
with  other  agencies  in  their  states,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  control  us  in  such  consul- 
tation. The  group  known  as  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  representing  largely 
the  interests  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
private  agencies,  look  to  us  for  many  ser- 
vices, but  do  not  attempt  to  control  our 
activities    to    meet    only    their    needs    and 
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wishes.  The  A.A.W.B.,  the  very  association 
which  brought  the  Foundation  into  being, 
looks  to  the  Foundation  for  a  great  many- 
things,  but  makes  no  effort  to  dominate 
the  Foundation. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have 
been  those  who  have  volunteered  to  analyze 
what  they  describe  as  bad  feeling  between 
the  Foundation  and  A.A.I.B.,  and  these  re- 
marks have  even  been  published.  Frankly, 
I  think  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  ascribe  to 
organizations  the  emotional  capacities  of 
human  beings.  Still,  there  must  be  some 
bad  feeling,  or  else  these  analysts  would 
not  be  impressed  with  the  need  for  remark- 
ing upon  it,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  locate  the  cause  and  isolate  the 
source.  In  the  first  place,  the  Foundation 
as  an  organization  could  not  feel  very  an- 
tagonistic to  something  called  the  A.A.I.B., 
or  the  Foundation  would  not  have  wel- 
comed its  president  as  a  trustee.  A. A. I.E. 
must  not,  as  an  organization,  have  any  all- 
pervading  dislike  of  the  Foundation  or  I 
would  not  be  permitted  to  appear  on  this 
platform.  Is  it  fair  of  me,  then^  to  suggest 
that  the  emotions  which  are  often  expressed 
are  those  of  individuals  who  have  cause 
to  react  unfavorably  whenever  the  name 
of  one  of  the  organizations  is  mentioned. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  very  sensi- 
tive person,  and  I  like  people.  I  want 
people  to  like  me.  For  five  years  I  have 
been  sensitively  meeting  people  who  are 
members  of  this  association,  reading  mail 
from  them,  and  listening  to  their  own  pub- 
lic utterances.  In  my  opinion,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  have  been  friendly  to  the 
Foundation. 

Why,  then,  does  this  feeling  persist  that 
the  Foundation  and  A.A.I.B.  do  not  get 
along?  My  most  searching  self-analysis  and 
objective  study  leads  me  to  believe  that 
among  those  who  are  prominent  in  the 
leadership  of  A.A.I.B.  are  a  few  individuals 
who  have  cause  to  mistrust  the  Foundation. 
I  think  they  think  they  have  good  reason. 
I  think  there  are  those  who  may  not  mis- 
trust, but  who  simply  do  not  understand 
the  Foundation,  and  hence  wonder  why  we 
do  some  of  the  things  we  do.  I  think  there 
is  another  very  small  group  who  are  afraid 
of  the  Foundation.  They  are  afraid  that  our 


activity  will  hurt  their  own  positions,  or 
v/ill  damage  their  own  philosophies. 

At  the  Foundation,  there  may  be  those 
who  react  badly  to  the  A.A.I.B.  label  be- 
cause they  have  been  personally  rebuffed 
or  professionally  discredited  by  someone 
else  purporting  to  speak  for  A.A.I.B.  I 
must  admit  that  there  have  been  times 
when  I  myself  found  it  dilRcult  to  retain  an 
amicable  and  composed  attitude  in  the  face 
of  attacks  upon  my  staff  or  the  Foun- 
dation's activities  by  those  who  presumably 
spoke  for  the  A.A.I.B.  You  would  not  de- 
prive me,  nor  would  I  take  away  from  any 
of  you,  the  right  to  be  loyal  to  one's  own 
group,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  the  fierce 
sort  of  loyalty  of  which  we  humans  are 
capable  often  has  harmed  the  prospects 
for  rapid  progress  toward  the  common  ob- 
jective of  all — good  education  for  all  blind 
children. 

Now  for  a  more  optimistic  note.  One  of 
your  leaders,  after  having  been  commis- 
sioned to  do  so  by  your  officers,  proposed 
to  me  last  year  that  all  of  us  make  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  body  of  philosophy  and  poli- 
cies in  the  field  of  education  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  both  the  Foundation  and 
A.A.I.B.  I  speak  for  all  of  our  staff  when 
I  say  that  we  heartily  welcome  such  a  move. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  principles  to  be 
striven  for  in  serving  the  blind  child  could 
be  objectively  and  harmoniously  expressed 
and  if  those  principles  were  based  upon 
idealistic  goals  and  practical  recognition  of 
administrative  problems  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  child  and  the  hopes  of  his 
parents,  then  I  think  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  bad  feeling  that  I  have  mentioned 
today  will  never  need  to  be  described  again, 
for  there  will  be  none,  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  are  equally  fond  of  little  children,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
nobody  owns  them  but  themselves.  I  have 
heard  that  A.A.I.B.  is  moving  ahead  in  its 
plan  to  effect  a  stronger  channel  for  pro- 
fessional exchange  and  expression,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  authoritative  in  the 
field.  We  compliment  you  for  it,  and  want 
to  help.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
we  cannot  present  a  solid  front  for  im- 
provement of  educational  facilities  where 
needed. 
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It  is  wise  that  I  present  to  you  the  high- 
lights of  educational  service  as  performed 
by  or  through  the  Foundation  of  late.  It  is 
wise  in  order  that  the  foregoing  assurance 
of  cooperation  need  not  remain  suspended 
as  an  empty  gesture,  but  rather  as  the 
green  light  toward  more  of  the  following: 

1.  On-the-spot  advice  to  residential  school 
leaders  regarding  all  phases  of  school 
operation,  the  names  of  which  are  not 
given  here  in  order  to  protect  confi- 
dentiality. 

2.  On-the-spot  advice  to  supervisors  of 
public  school  class  programs  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  with  see- 
ing children. 

3.  Partial  or  total  surveys  of  schools  or 
of  total  state  educational  facilities  at 
request  of  proper  authorities,  again 
names  not  reported  for  ethical  reas- 
ons, including  preschool  age  as  well 
as  school  age  children. 

4.  Workshops  accomplished  or  planned 
at  four  residential  schools,  and  one 
planned  for  curriculum  study.  Each 
of  these  has  had  or  can  have  regional 
value. 

5.  Scholarships  to  teachers  for  attend- 
ance at  summer  schools. 

6.  Publication  of  monographs  of  special 
interest  to  teachers. 

7.  Continuation  of  regionally  rotating 
summer  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  at  cooperating  universities. 

8.  Assistance  with  completion  of  film  on 
physical  education  of  blind  children. 

9.  Miscellaneous  research  and  informa- 
tion about  educational  appliances,  in- 
cluding articles  for  tactile  teaching. 

10.  Permission  to  a  member  of  our  staff 
to  accept  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  serve  as 
leader  of  a  study  of  competencies  of 
teachers  of  blind  children.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  should  be  noted  that  someone 
has  raised  the  question  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Foundation  was  the  organization 
to  whom  they  should  go  for  su-ch  a 
study,  and  suggesting  that  the  A.A.I.B. 
was  more  appropriate.  Those  who  are 
best  informed  on  this  matter  are  aware 
that  this  study  was  not  a  Foundation 
project,  and  that  the  member  of  our 
staff  who  led  it  was  selected  by  the 
Office  of  Education  as  an  individual 
in  her  own  right  in  the  same  way  that 
her  committee  associates  were  chosen. 
I  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  or  wise  to 
enter  into  the  rather  foolish  argument 
of  whether  the  Foundation  or  A.A.I.B. 


would  have  been  more  appropriate 
had  the  study  been  conducted  under 
an  organization  other  than  the  Office 
of  Education. 

11.  Another  major  study  completed  during 
the  past  year  was  that  which  required 
almost  two  years  to  do — the  survey  of 
educational  provisions  for  negro  blind 
children.  The  reports  have  been  sent 
to  all  who  participated  and  assisted, 
but  is  not  available  for  general  circu- 
lation. It  was  not  a  pleasant  report, 
as  many  of  you  know,  but  it  was  con- 
structive in  helping  many  schools  to 
pinpoint  the  areas  of  improvement 
which  may  be  undertaken.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  the  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  who  helped  us, 
even  when  in  some  cases  they  knew 
that  if  badly  done,  the  survey  could 
be  emotionally  disastrous.  We  now 
note  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  are  aware  that 
the  declaration  of  segregation  to  be 
unconstitutional  has  presented  to  many 
of  you  the  problem  of  the  negro  blind 
child  in  startling  and  rude  form,  al- 
though probably  not  very  surprising. 
If  the  Foundation  can  be  of  assistance 
in  adjustments  now  to  be  considered 
and  made,  we  would  be  happy  to  assist. 

12.  The  workshop  on  instruction  of  blind 
children  with  seeing  children,  gener- 
ally called  the  Pine  Brook  Conference 
has  been  explained  in  detail  in  other 
reports.  It  is  still  the  intention  and 
hope  of  the  Foundation  to  convene  a 
similar  workshop  for  teachers  of  chil- 
dren in  residential  schools. 

I  must  mention  the  OUTLOOK  again,  but 
only  briefly.  The  managing  editor,  Howard 
M.  Liechty,  has  communicated  to  your  offi- 
cers the  Foundation's  offer  to  make  the 
OUTLOOK  available  at  below  cost  for  your 
membership  package  plan.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating the  OUTLOOK  to  you  except  as  you 
may  advocate  it  to  yourself.  We  think  it 
has  much  of  interest  to  you,  and  intend 
that  it  will  expand  in  that  interest,  whether 
you  adopt  it  as  a  membership  feature  or 
not.  Our  motives  are  quite  simple — if  the 
magazine  is  what  you  want,  we  want  to 
help  you  by  making  it  available  cheaply — 
and  if  you  do  take  it,  it  will  increase  our 
circulation,  which  in  its  turn  will  increase 
the  professional  contributions,  which  in  its 
turn  will  make  the  magazine  generally 
more  attractive  to  everybody  in  work  for 
for  the  blind. 
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In  closing,  I  honestly  look  forward  to  a 
new  day  of  cooperation  in  planning  for 
both  research  and  field  services.  I  ask  only 
that  cooperation  not  be  construed  by  either 


of  us  to  mean  subservience  to  the  other, 
but  reciprocal  respect  for  reciprocal  good 
for  the  future  happiness  of  tomorrow's 
blind  adults. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


SAMUEL  C.  ASHCEOFT,  Director  of  Educational  Research 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 


REPORT:  To  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind. 

I  stubbed  my  toe.  The  stone  looked  small, 
like  a  pebble,  so  I  kicked.  When  it  didn't 
move,  I  was  challenged.  Several  kicks  and 
a  lot  of  digging  later  I  found  it  was  not  the 
pebble  it  appeared  on  the  surface,  but  a 
good  sized  boulder,  all  but  a  fraction  of 
which  was  buried  in  the  earth. 

Problems  in  research  are  like  this.  They 
may  look  small  and  simple  on  the  surface 
but  when  we  begin  to  explore  them  we 
discover  and  understand  their  depth  and 
magnitude. 

Another  speaker  drawing  an  analogy 
between  a  common  experience  and  research 
likened  it  to  coming  upon  and  exploring  a 
tree  in  the  pitch  dark.  One  doesn't  know 
if  it  is  merely  a  stump,  the  top  of  which 
is  just  beyond  finger-tip  reach  or  whether 
it  is  a  towering,  spreading,  Sequoian-like 
giant. 

But  we  are  here  to  review  an  initial  year 
of  a  full  time  department  of  educational 
research  at  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  we  must  get  to  the  task. 

Step  one  seemed  logically  to  be  famili- 
arization with  the  Printing  House,  Printing 
House  personnel,  and  the  part  time  re- 
search program  so  capably  undertaken  by 
Miss  Hooper.  Here,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  Miss  Hooper  for  the  excellent 
beginning  she  made  even  though  she  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  while  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  other  duties.  The  initial 
ground-work  she  laid  was  an  important 
contribution.  Mr.  Davis  and  the  others  on 
his  staff;  Miss  Maffet,  his  secretary  and 
head  of  the  Magazine  Circulation  Depart- 


ment; Miss  Kent,  Office  Manager;  Mr. 
Zickel,  Plant  Manager;  and  Mr.  Lee,  Pro- 
duction Engineer,  also  played  important 
and  helpful  roles  in  helping  the  depart- 
ment get  under  way. 

Report 

Familiarization  with  previous  published 
and  unpublished  work  characterized  as  re- 
search seemed  important  for  orientation. 
In  this  connection,  a  statement  in  a  very 
significant  article  by  Dr.  Lee  Myerson  reads 
in  part  as  follows:  ".  .  .  there  is  cause  for 
alarm  at  the  poverty  of  research  concerned 
with  educational  problems.  .  ."  This  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  review  of  research 
on  the  visually  handicapped  which  ap- 
peared as  part  of  the  recent  edition  of  the 
publication,  Review  of  Educational  Re- 
search, dealing  with  the  education  of  ex- 
ceptional children. 

Our  review  of  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished material  set  few  limits  on  research 
possibilities,  indicated  breadth  and  depth 
of  interest,  but  yielded  little  which  has 
meaningful  possibility  for  broad  application 
until  further  research  is  done.  Similar 
situations  exist  in  other  areas  of  research, 
and  the  consolation  given  in  those  connec- 
tions seem  appropriate  here.  Barker,  et.al., 
in  the  book,  "Adjustment  to  Physical 
Handicap  and  Illness"  say,  "The  Value  of 
early  work  on  a  new  problem  lies  not  in 
its  technical  adequacy  but  in  where  it 
leads;  and  here  other  aspects  are  often 
more  important  than  technical  adequacy. 
Errors  can  be  more  enlightening  than  suc- 
cesses that  do  not  bring  insight  and  under- 
standing." 
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Personal  experience,  previous  requests 
for  research,  and  encouragement  from  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  APH  and  other 
authorities  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  suggested  the  desirability  of  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  analysis  of  braille  reading  difliculty. 
The  system  would  follow  a  pattern  long 
recognized  as  fruitful  in  the  area  of  analy- 
sis of  reading  difficulty  for  sighted  readers. 
Briefly  and  roughly  stated,  the  system  in- 
volves getting  a  measure  of  a  child's  ca- 
pacity to  read,  assessing  achievement,  then 
analyzing  any  discrepancy  discovered  and 
thereafter  planning  and  executing  a  reme- 
dial program.  Our  first  thought  has  been 
to  adapt  from  the  sighted  procedure  meth- 
ods that  might  be  appropriately  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  braille  reading  difficulty. 
We  have  tried  out  some  of  the  materials 
on  13  "reading  cases"  chosen  from  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  more 
promising  and  hopeful  method  may  lie  in 
the  development  of  comparable  instrumen- 
tation specifically  designed  with  analysis 
of  braille  reading  difficulty  in  mind.  We 
have  devoted  a  good  portion  of  our  time  to 
a  segment  of  this  problem.  Methods  are 
already  available  for  determining  capacity 
through  individual  intelligence  tests.  The 
Hayes-Binet,  with  its  minimal  emphasis 
on  the  ability  to  read  braille  for  the  assess- 
ment of  intelligence,  we  believe,  holds 
promise.  However,  the  strong  emphasis  on 
verbal  aspects  of  intelligence  in  the  Hayes- 
Binet  is  a  limitation.  There  is  a  develop- 
ment on  the  horizon,  which  may  add  a  very 
important  performance  component  to  the 
assessment  of  mental  ability  and,  through 
this,  capacity  for  reading.  This  is  the 
Braille  Learning  Aptitude  Test  on  which 
we  had  the  privilege  of  working  prior  to 
coming  to  the  Printing  House  and  on  which 
work  has  progressed  in  the  Illinois  School, 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 
Use  of  the  achievement  tests  so  ably  adap- 
ted by  Dr.  Hayes  gives  us  a  measure  of 
achievement.  We  therefore  have  instru- 
mentation to  get  a  measure  of  capacity,  and 
a  measure  of  achievement.  For  objective 
means  of  discovering  the  source  .of  a  dis- 


crepancy when  it  is  discovered,  we  must 
develop  new  instrumentation.  To  this  end, 
we  have  first  attempted  the  development 
of  an  experimental  Braille  Mastery  Test. 
Study  of  the  vocabulary  levels  of  reader 
series  embossed  at  the  Printing  House, 
reading  vocabulary  lists  like  those  of 
Dolch,  Stone,  Gates,  and  others,  and  the 
comprehensive  study  by  Miss  Hooper  on 
braille  contractions  and  children's  reading 
vocabularies  leads  us  to  believe  that  we 
have  a  well-graded  list  of  words  using  all 
signs  and  contractions  of  grade  2  braille. 
Using  these  same  simple  words,  we  have 
developed  graded  paragraphs  of  interest- 
ing content  to  assess  the  mastery  of  braille 
signs  and  contractions  in  words  in  context. 
During  this  year  we  have  administered 
this  experimental  "test"  to  students  at  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  We  have 
had  encouraging  evaluations  of  the  materi- 
al from  experienced  and  highly  regarded 
educators  of  the  blind.  We  hope  that  the 
materials  will  give  a  quick  index  of  braille 
mastery  so  that  one  may  know  if  the  lack 
of  mastery  of  braille  symbols  gives  rise  to 
the  discrepancy  between  achievement  and 
capacity  to  achieve.  The  development  of 
other  instruments  to  analyze  the  source 
of  reading  difficulty  will  be  a  difficult  task, 
but  one  not  impossible  to  accomplish.  If 
this  experimental  procedure  proves  valu- 
able, we  foresee  making  it  a  part  of  a  larger 
handbook  on  testing.  This  handbook  will 
contain  brief  descriptions,  normative  data, 
and  instructions  for  all  of  the  tests  dis- 
tributed by  the  Printing  House.  It  will 
provide  interested  and  qualified  persons 
with  a  ready,  compact  source  of  compre- 
hensive information  on  the  tests  distribu- 
ted by  the  Printing  House. 

As  a  worker  with  the  visually  handi- 
capped, the  director  has  had  a  continuing 
interest  in  increasing  the  variety  of  audio- 
aids  to  education.  We  have,  therefore, 
sought  to  make  available  to  schools  a 
thoughtfully  selected  library  of  educational 
tape  recordings.  The  program  is  now  a 
virtual  reality  and  we  are  calling  it  the 
REAL  PROGRAM,  Recorded  Educational 
Aids  to  Learning.  You  may  see  some  pun- 
ning in  this  name,  but  we  think  it  quite 
appropriate.    If   the   program    brings    more 
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realism  into  the  educational  program  as  it 
is  hoped,  we  shall  bear  the  onus  of  punning. 
We  will  even  sit  still  with  at  least  a  thin 
smile  for  the  pun  on  the  type  of  reel  on 
which  the  tape  comes.  Early  in  June,  tenta- 
tive orders  were  received  for  about  2,500 
programs  utilizing  404  titles  of  414  listed 
in  the  tentative  orders.  Intensive  investi- 
gation of  methods  of  production  and  sour- 
ces of  materials  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  bring  the  cost  of  programs  below  the 
cost  of  similar  tape  and  service  purchased 
elsewhere.  The  additional  advantage  of  the 
application  of  quota  account  credit  for 
these  purchases  should  make  the  program 
even  more  attractive.  We  can  almost  im- 
mediately increase  the  selection  to  more 
than  2,500  titles  and  other  sources  may 
increase  the  number  still  further.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  these  materials  are 
audio-aids  to  education  and  in  no  way  will 
replace  braille  or  talking  book  materials. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  REAL  Program 
for  the  visually  handicapped  is  comparable 
to  the  sound-motion-picture  program  that 
is  so  popular  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

Report 

To  acquaint  you  with  another  phase  of 
our  research  program  for  the  ten-months 
period  just  past,  here  is  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  from  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Patterson,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress: 

"We  have  noted  with  interest  your 
announcement  of  September  11,  1953, 
describing  the  establishment  of  a  new 
department  of  educational  research  at 
the  Printing  House  having  as  its  primary 
responsibility  research  in  connection 
with  the  schools  for  the  blind.  In  an- 
nouncing this  department  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  Printing  House  wished  to 
extend  to  all  agencies  for  the  blind  a 
sincere  desire  for  cooperation  in  projects 
of  research  as  may  be  feasible  by  joint 
approach.  This  encourages  us  to  raise 
the  question  whether  the  Printing  House, 
either  through  this  department  or  other 
existing  departments  of  its  organization, 
would  be  interested  in  considering  a 
joint  project  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  techniques  of 
printing  in  Braille  with  emphasis  on 
achieving  possible  economies  and  stand- 
ardization." 


This  suggested  research  program,  less 
educational  than  technical,  since  it  involves 
the  major  concerns  of  techniques,  economy, 
and  standardization,  has  not  come  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cational research.  However,  it  has  been 
interpreted  to  include  the  problem  of  opti- 
mum characteristics  of  the  braille  dot  and 
cell  for  reader  acceptability  and  satisfac- 
tion. Therefore,  the  department  of  edu- 
cational research  has  played  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  program.  The  problem 
has  been  conceived  as  one  which  is  psycho- 
physical in  nature.  Therefore,  a  prospectus 
of  the  problem  has  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  departments  of  psychology 
of  29  universities  and  colleges  and  18  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  problems  in  the 
use  or  production  of  Braille  materials.  We 
are  assured  of  having  a  variety  of  choices 
for  a  final  decision  on  commissioning  this 
research.  The  suggested  plans  have  in- 
cluded the  utilization  of  the  Department 
of  Research  of  the  APH  along  with  such 
technical  and  professional  help  that  the 
universities  or  colleges  might  supply  in 
creating  an  appropriate  experimental  de- 
sign, gathering  and  statistically  treating 
the  data. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
having  requests  for  research  originate  in 
the  field  and  from  the  felt  needs  of  those 
in  the  field  rather  than  from  the  arm-chair- 
thinking  of  research  workers  once  removed 
from  the  actual,  practical,  educational  pro- 
gram. Our  function  is  to  serve  you  who 
work  directly  with  boys  and  girls  in  the 
educational  program.  To  serve  you,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  your  thoughts  and 
wishes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  had  some 
requests  for  work  from  the  field,  but  it  is 
felt  that  there  have  been  too  few  of  them. 

A  survey  of  the  extent  to  which  multiple 
handicapped  children  are  accepted  and 
served  by  our  schools  and  the  educational 
administrative  problems  created  thereby 
was  initiated  by  a  request  from  the  field. 
At  the  time  you  cooperated  in  the  survey 
you  were  promised  a  copy  of  the  results  if 
you  would  indicate  your  desire  for  one. 
We  wanted  to  fulfill  that  promise  in  May, 
but  failed  to  do  so.  We  shall  fulfill  our 
promise  early  in  the  new  school  year.   In 
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passing,  we  might  comment  that  the  high 
percentage  of  response  to  this  request  for 
information  indicated  the  fine  cooperation 
you  are  willing  to  give.  The  number  of 
children  with  one  or  more  handicaps  in 
addition  to  a  visual  handicap  was  surpris- 
ing. The  frequency  with  which  certain  types 
of  children  were  reported  by  certain  schools 
was  also  surprising.  It  appears  that  the 
frequency  of  types  is  related  to  the  compe- 
tencies in  diagnosis  or  to  the  interests  and 
competencies  present  in  a  school  staff.  We 
will  send  you  further  information  on  this 
problem.  Some  of  the  data  obtained  were 
presented  at  the  International  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  by  Mrs.  Ina  Hubbard 
of  the  Missouri  School. 

Another  request  from  the  field  suggested 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  providing 
a  supplement  of  simple  embossed-on-paper 
diagrams  as  an  aid  to  science  and  biology 
instructors.  We  received  some  response  to 
requests  for  suggestions  in  this  regard. 
They  have  been  relayed  to  Mr.  Heisler  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  who  is  compiling  a 
group  of  plates  that  we  hope  will  ultimate- 
ly comprise  the  supplement. 

Several  requests  have  been  received  for 
service  which  does  not  seem  to  come  under 
the  heading  of  educational  research.  For 
example,  it  has  been  requested  that  we 
evaluate  the  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  of  a  large  city  school  system. 
Since  this  seems  more  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cational consultation,  we  have  followed  the 
practice  of  suggesting  an  appropriate 
source  of  such  service  to  be  found  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  we  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  if  the  desire  is  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  research  activity,  we 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate. 

The  knotty  problem  of  production  of 
models  for  the  blind  is  another  to  which 
the  department  has  devoted  some  time. 
Acting  as  a  team  with  Mr.  Zickel,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  production  of 
models  produced  at  the  Printing  House,  the 
department  of  research  made  a  visit  to  the 
outstanding  model  collection  of  the  Ohio 
School.  Cooperation  in  this  matter  was  giv- 
en by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  through  its  consultant  in  education. 


Miss  Abel.  Other  pressing  matters  have 
delayed  a  full  consideration  of  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  making  necessary  deferral 
of  a  more  complete  report. 

Report 

The  research  committee  of  the  Printing 
House  very  capably  advises  the  department. 
At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  research  commit- 
tee the  department's  program  for  the  year 
was  discussed.  At  that  time,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  one  function  of  the  department 
should  be  the  evaluation  of  the  many 
studies  going  on  in  the  field  through  which 
superintendents  are  continually  bombarded 
for  information.  Such  studies  range  from 
the  seemingly  innocuous  survey  of  the 
graduate  student  thinking  he  has  found  the 
"royal  road"  to  a  term  paper  or  a  degree 
thesis,  to  some  alarmingly,  potentially 
dangerous,  unqualified,  lay-evaluations.  In 
the  latter  connection,  precedent  for  a  pat- 
tern of  handling  such  situations  was  de- 
veloped out  of  actions  initiated  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Quimby,  Mr.  Langan,  Mr.  Davis,  and 
the  department  of  research.  The  action  is 
briefly  reported  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
"Residential  School"  the  "House-organ" 
of  the  residential  schools  edited  this  year 
by  Paul  Langan.  It  would  appear  that 
superintendents  would  welcome  the  know- 
ledge that  such  a  pattern  of  action  might 
exist  should  an  unprofessional  and  possibly 
unfair  evaluation  of  their  programs  be 
proposed. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  department 
of  research  have  been  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  interested  in  the  visually 
handicapped.  We  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  in  on  the  reconstitution  of  the 
National  Psychological  Research  Council 
for  the  Blind  which  met  at  the  American 
Foundation  last  fall.  At  the  meeting,  the 
national  Psychological  Research  Council 
was  reconstituted  as  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Director  of  Research  Planning  of  the 
American  Foundation.  Each  of  the  repre- 
sentatives to  that  meeting  has  assured  us 
of  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Printing  House  department  of  educational 
research. 
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A  very  interesting  study  of  braille  read- 
ing is  being  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests.  Dr.  Oralind 
Triggs  is  working  in  connection  with  tlie 
"Veterans  Administration  on  braille  reading 
for  blinded  veterans.  Her  committee  has 
developed  a  rather  extensive  battery  of 
tests  for  measuring  achievement  and  ana- 
lyzing difficulties  in  reading.  She  has  been 
in  touch  with  us  to  determine  the  desira- 
bility of  braining  these  tests  both  for  her 
use  and  for  use  by  our  schools.  Directions 
have  been  adapted  for  braille  administra- 
tion by  Dr.  Hayes.  After  a  rather  careful 
analysis  of  these  tests,  it  looks  highly  like- 
ly that  they  will  be  desirable.  We  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  cooperate  and  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  an  authority  and  a  commit- 
tee of  this  type. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  in  this  report 
of  the  Braille  Learning  Aptitude  Test.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  T.  E.  Newland  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Exceptional  Children.  We  have  kept  in 
touch  with  the  development  of  this  test. 
If  your  school  should  be  asked  to  partici- 


pate in  the  development  of  this  test,  we 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  the  project.  We 
feel  this  cooperation  with  so  timely  and 
important  an  effort  is  highly  desirable  and 
we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Excep- 
tional Children  in  this  and  other  capacities. 

This  has  been  an  attempt  to  review  ten 
months  of  rather  intensive  work  in  edu- 
cational research  in  a  matter  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  shortcomings  and 
limitations.  We  particularly  regret  the  lack 
of  direct  communication  with  more  of  the 
people  in  the  field.  It  would,  of  course,  have 
been  highly  desirable  to  visit  a  number  of 
the  schools  and  classes  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  hope  this  opportunity  will 
come  later.  It  was,  however,  thought  de- 
sirable to  concentrate  on  getting  a  good 
start  and  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the 
future.  Please  be  assured  that  we  will  ap- 
preciate your  constructive  criticism  and 
evaluation  of  this  report  and  any  of  the 
activities  which  we  undertake  in  your 
behalf. 


HOW  MENTAL  TESTS  MAY  HELP  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPAL 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Psyc/to^o^^5i 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Everybody's  doing  it.  Some  of  you  may 
have  read  Bruce  Bliven's  interesting  article 
in  the  May  Readers  Digest,  and  been  as 
surprised  as  I  was  at  the  proportions  test- 
ing has  attained  in  America — twenty  mil- 
lion tested  annually  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
million  dollars.  Schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  somewhat  conservative,  and  handi- 
capped in  financing  a  testing  program,  but 
a  recent  check-up  of  sales  of  record  sheets 
for  the  19  42  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelli- 
gence Tests  for  the  Blind  shows  that  we 
have  sold  8,200  copies  to  33  schools  and 
three  nurseries  for  blind  babies,  to  which 
we  may  add  1,700  copies  used  at  Perkins, 
(where   about    150    tests   and   re-tests   are 


made  per  year)  giving  the  very  satisfactory 
total  of  9,900  record  sheets.  Adding  to  this 
the  sales  to  boards  of  education,  institu- 
tions for  the  retarded,  hospitals,  clinics 
and  welfare  agencies,  VA  regional  offices, 
colleges  and  universities,  the  grand  total 
rises  to  3  3,000!  It  looks  as  though  the 
blind — young  and  old — are  being  properly 
cared  for  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I.  Intelligence  Tests 
Various  schools  in  which,  as  at  Perkins, 
pupils  are  retested  frequently,  were  very 
pleased  when  alternative  tests  became 
available,  with  the  publication  of  the 
Wechsler    Adult    Intelligence    Tests,     and 
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Form  I  advertised  to  be  suitable  down  to 
10  years  of  age.  And  when  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  Form  II  and  later  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Wechsler,  the  danger  of  inaccurate 
measurement  through  memory  of  test 
items,  or  the  passing  around  of  information 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  was  greatly  less- 
ened. Now  it  is  the  custom  at  Perkins  to 
use  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  with  young 
children  at  entrance,  then  the  Children's 
Wechsler,  and  later  the  two  forms  of  the 
adult  scale.  We  have  found  a  satisfactorily 
high     correlation     between     the     different 


scales  and  feel  that  such  a  series  of  tests 
gives  a  very  significant  picture  of  the 
pupils'  mental  development. 

With  blind  babies  and  children  entering 
the  kindergarten  who  are  not  yet  mature 
enough  to  cooperate  in  the  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet,  (which  is  largely  a  verbal  scale  and 
demands  a  certain  facility  in  language)  the 
Maxfield-Field  Adaptation  of  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale  may  yield  significant 
information,  as  it  is  based  on  observation 
of  what  the  child  does,  rather  than  upon 
its  verbal  responses   to   test  items. 


IQs  obtained  in  schools  for  the  blind  by  the  use  of  the 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Tests  1942 
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Perkins  now  has  many  charts  and  tables 
of  results  which  we  are  glad  to  send  to 
other  schools,  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  local  data.  From  these,  two  major 
conclusions  may  be  presented  (1)  the  in- 
telligence quotients  of  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind  are  distributed  according  to  the 
normal  bell-shaped  curve  reported  for  the 
seeing,  and  (2)  our  IQs  and  MA  have  a 
high  predictive  value. 

(1)  As  with  the  seeing,  the  high  part 
of  the  curve  is  at  average  intelligence, 
though  not  quite  so  high  as  with  the  seeing 
(we  generally  find  from  35  to  40  per  cent 


here  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  for  the 
seeing) ;  and  the  two  extremes  of  the 
curves  are  higher  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  seeing  (about  twice  as  many  "very 
superior"  blind,  and  many  more  "mentally 
defective"  blind,  according  to  the  group 
measured  and  the  test  used).  Distributions 
of  results  for  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet, 
which  is  widely  used  with  young  children, 
are  over-loaded  with  low  IQs  because  so 
many  children  come  to  residential  schools 
with  a  secondary  handicap — unwise  par- 
ental anxiety  may  have  denied  them  a 
chance  to  learn  all  sorts  of  everyday  things 
or  parental  neglect    (sometimes  bordering 
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on  rejection)  may  have  caused  emotional 
reactions  which  inhibit  normal  mental  de- 
velopment, including  language.  Under  the 
more  favorable  environment  and  kindly 
understanding  of  kindergarten  teachers,  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  those  testing  low 
at  entrance  get  higher  IQs  on  retests,  and 
we  have  many  records  of  most  unpromising 
children  who  have  overcome  this  handicap 
and  successfully  completed  high  school 
work.  Our  distributions  of  IQs  for  the  Adult 
Wechsler  scales  present  a  very  different 
picture,  often  showing  smaller  per  cents  of 
"mentally  defectives"  than  in  distributions 
for  the  seeing.  By  the  time  they  are  old 
enough  to  take  these  tests  the  few  uneduca- 
bles  will  have  been  assigned  to  "special 
classes"  or  dismissed  from  the  school. 

(2)  Our  charts  of  repeated  testing  show 
a  very  satisfactory  "constancy  of  the  IQ." 
If  a  child  tests  high  the  first  time,  he  gen- 
erally tests  high  on  later  tests,  i.e.,  we 
need  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  about  a 
child  who  tests  well  at  entrance.  Children 
testing  somewhere  near  average  at  entrance 
may  generally  be  expected  to  do  satisfac- 
tory school  work,  and  some  will  rank 
higher  on  retesting.  Children  who  test  low 
may  be  suffering  from  unfortunate  con- 
ditions in  the  home,  illness  or  repeated 
operations  on  their  eyes,  frustrations  or 
failures  in  seeing  groups,  etc.  and  "blos- 
som out"  in  an  understanding  environment. 
But  some  will  soon  show  that  they  are  not 
natively  endowed  with  normal  intellectual 
ability  and  must  be  provided  with  edu- 
cation suited  to  their  modest  abilities.  Of 
course  the  teachers'  judgment  is  always 
compared  with  the  results  of  tests  and 
supplemented  by  the  special  contributions 
of  the  social  worker,  and,  in  puzzling  cases, 
with  the  advice  of  a  psychiatrist,  when  in- 
tellectual retardation  may  possibly  be  com- 
plicated by  hidden  emotional  factors. 

When  teachers  have  had  enough  back- 
ground in  the  theory  and  practice  of  test- 
ing, and  realize  the  responsibilities  entailed 
in  the  use  of  "confidential  information," 
Perkins  believes  in  giving  them  as  complete 
a  picture  of  each  child  as  our  resources 
provide.  To  this  end  each  teacher  is  pro- 
vided in  the  fall  with  the  accumulated  data 


on  each  of  the  children  in  her  grade  and 
encouraged  to  bring  it  up  to  date  by  con- 
ferences with  the  social  worker  and  the 
psychometrist.  She  is  cautioned,  of  course, 
never  to  mention  IQs  or  MAs,  or  informa- 
tion about  parental  or  other  family  re- 
lationships, to  any  unauthorized  person, 
nor  at  any  time  or  place  where  a  pupil  or 
parent  might  happen  to  hear — and  of 
of  course  neither  IQ  nor  MA  is  ever  men- 
tioned to  parents.  And  she  is  reminded  that 
no  figure  can  be  considered  a  final  measure 
of  a  child's  intellectual  development.  If 
school  attainment,  as  indicated  by  the 
teacher's  estimate  of  progress  and  the  re- 
sults of  standard  achievement  tests,  cor- 
responds pretty  well  with  IQ  (which  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  progress)  and  MA  (which 
indicates  the  level  of  development),  each 
measure  may  be  regarded  as  a  support  for 
the  other.  But,  where  apparent  ability  and 
school  attainment  differ,  one  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  error  in  either  measure — 
perhaps  a  teacher  likes  or  dislikes  a  child 
strongly  and  her  judgment  of  his  school 
work  is  prejudiced;  or  perhaps  bad  news 
from  home  or  some  emotional  experience 
put  the  child  at  a  disadvantage  the  day  he 
was  tested. 

II.  Achievement  Tests 

Standard  achievement  tests  in  the  school 
subjects  have  many  advantages  over  tests 
and  examinations  made  out  by  the  teacher 
herself.  They  include  a  large  selection  of 
items  from  many  textbooks  in  common  use, 
which  have  been  tried  out  on  large  numbers 
of  seeing  children  to  determine  their  value 
and  significance  in  a  test;  and  they  furnish 
grade  norms  with  which  individual  pupils 
or  class  groups  may  be  compared.  Any 
teacher  should  be  able  to  administer  stan- 
dard tests,  and  may  expect  significant  re- 
sults if  she  will  study  thoroughly  the 
detailed  printed  instructions  and  follow 
them  carefully. 

We  now  have  an  ample  supply  of  stan- 
dard achievement  tests  adapted  for  use 
with  blind  pupils,  including  embossed 
material  in  either  grade  1%  or  2  braille, 
and    dot   sheets    for   non-braille   readers. 
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Available  on  quota  at  the  Am.  Printing 
House  are  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests 
forms  D-H,  in  either  grade  1^^  or  2  braille 
and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  test 
forms  R  and  S  in  grade  l^^  and  forms  T 
and  U  in  grade  2  braille.  A  decided  ad- 
vantage of  these  tests  is  that  the  different 
forms  are  practically  equivalent,  having 
been  created  in  much  the  same  way  by 
scientists  working  fbr  the  World  Book 
Company,  Work  has  begun  upon  an  adap- 
tation of  the  new  1954  forms  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  test,  J-O  with  braille 
material  in  grade  2. 

Through  the  years  gradual  improvements 
have  been  made  in  adapting  these  tests  for 
use  by  blind  pupils,  the  most  important 
change  being  the  attempt  to  get  a  true 
measure  of  pupils'  success  in  the  various 
school  subjects,  regardless  of  their  facility 
in  braille  reading.  In  the  9  sub-tests  now 
generally  used,  only  the  tests  of  Paragraph 
Meaning,  Language  Usage  and  Arithmetic 
Reasoning  are  given  in  braille,  with  the 
seeing  time  limits  multiplied  by  2^^  to 
allow  for  the  slowness  of  braille  reading. 
In  the  spelling  test,  given  orally,  the  words 
may  be  written  with  a  stylus,  a  pencil  or 
on  a  typewriter  or  braille  writer.  All  the 
other  sub-tests  are  given  orally  and  what- 
ever braille  is  given  to  the  pupil  is  read 
orally  by  the  teacher  while  the  pupil  reads 
it  silently,  thus  making  sure  that  the  con- 
tent is  understood,  no  matter  how  haltingly 
the  pupil  may  read.  Since  this  method 
gives  all  pupils  a  chance  at  all  the  items, 
in  a  test,  and  not  merely  the  ones  that 
might  be  covered  in  a  timed  test,  one  can- 
not use  the  norms  published  for  the  seeing, 
and  new  norms  for  the  oral  method  have 
been  published  on  the  basis  of  results 
obtained  in  repeated  tests  at  Perkins, 
and  occasional  tests  in  other  schools.  A 
study  of  13  years  of  testing  at  Perkins,  now 
nearing  completion,  indicates  that  in 
schools  for  the  blind  pupils  may  be  expected 
to  test  just  about  at  the  seeing  norms  in 
all  the  sub-tests  except  the  two  in  Arithme- 
tic. They  show  only  a  moderate  deficiency 
in  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  but  have  so  much 
trouble   in   Arithmetic    Computation,    with 


its  lengthy  and  involved  items  making  an 
unreasonable  demand  upon  memory  and 
its  charts  and  diagrams  which  are  still  too 
difficult  for  finger  reading  even  when 
greatly  enlarged,  that  this  test  is  no  longer 
included  in  the  braille  editions  of  either  the 
Metropolitan  or  the  Stanford  Achievement 
series.  Of  course  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind  tend  to  be  somewhat  older  than  pupils 
in  the  same  grades  for  the  seeing,  due  to 
such  causes  as  delay  in  entering  school, 
the  slowness  of  braille  reading,  interrup- 
tions in  school  work  due  to  eye  treatments 
or  operations,  etc.,  so  we  must  be  cautious 
in  claiming  that  they  test  up  to  the  seeing 
in  school  achievement. 

The  scoring  of  standard  tests  is  a  some- 
what time  consuming  process,  but  the  re- 
sults are  well  worth  the  effort.  For  the 
seeing  stencils  are  provided  for  scoring 
pupils'  test  pamphlets,  and  Perkins  keeps 
on  hand  similar  stencils  made  by  cutting 
out  from  the  braille  pamphlets  the  correct 
answers,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Perkins  is  glad  to  loan  these  stencil  keys  if 
notified  of  the  need  some  weeks  in  advance 
of  their  use.  Perkins  is  also  glad  to  send 
copies  of  tables  and  charts  of  results  which 
may  serve  as  samples  for  other  schools, 
and  give  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
schools.  Following  are  brief  descriptions 
of  the  types  of  methods  used  to  bring  out 
important  information  for  the  teachers  and 
the  principal. 

1.  A  series  of  tables  of  results  by  sub-tests. 

At  the  left  side  of  a  sheet  headed  1. 
Paragraph  Meaning,  Stanford  Achiev.  Form 
D,  for  instance  we  type  a  scale  of  grade 
levels  and  opposite  each  level  we  write  the 
names  of  the  pupils  whose  scores  corre- 
spond, using  separate  columns  for  the 
names  in  grades  VI,  V,  and  IV  if  the 
Intermediate  Tests  have  been  used.  Such 
a  table  would  then  take  the  following  form, 
and  would  make  it  easy  to  compare  indi- 
viduals within  each  grade,  and  consider 
whether  pupils  might  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered for  promotion  or  demotion,  in 
order  to  give  more  homogeneous  grade 
groupings. 
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Grade 

EqniT. 

Grade  6 

Grade  5 

Grade  4 

7.2 

6.8 

Smith 

Frost 

6.6 

Cross 

6.9 

Jones 

Hadley 

5.7 

Lloya 

5.5 

Brown 

Flint 

5.2 

Allen,  Bascomb 
Miller 

4.4 

White 

Held,  Frisby 

etc. 

Across  the  page  lines  would  be  drawn 
to  indicate  the  median  score  for  each  grade 
and  the  norms  for  each  grade,  from  which 
the  success  of  the  grade  and  of  each  indi- 
vidual could  be  determined.  This  spring 
the  4  divisions  of  the  third  grade  were 
tested    in    May    and    compared    with    the 


scores  in  grade  4,  making  evident  that 
one  pupil  tested  up  to  5th  grade  level  in 
some  subjects  and  still  higher  in  others, 
and  might  well  be  given  a  double  promotion 
to  place  him  at  a  level  where  his  unusual 
ability  might  function.  Of  course  promotion 
is  not  the  only  answer  in  such  a  situation, 
age,  physical  and  social  maturity  all  being 
important  factors,  but  the  test  data  point 
plainly  to  pupils  needing  reclassification  or 
special  attention. 
2.  Tables  of  scores  by  grades 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  individual  pu- 
pils in  a  grade,  a  table  like  the  following  is 
constructed,  with  the  actual  scores  here  of 
one  superior,  one  average  and  one  inferior 
pupil  given  as  samples: 


< 

be 

u 

o 

ui 

u 

o 

« 

t 

S 

.9.3 

B 

c3 

OQ 

^ 

OS 

V 

QQ 

Karnes 

i 

M 

01 

B 

o  » 

a  so 

S 

a 
■a 

a  q 

e-a 

O 

^ 

A 

rtp^ 

O!^ 

ei 

es 

<o 

a 

rl 

S 

(^i^ 

Smith 

10:2 

11.0 

7 

1 

6.6 

5.2 

4.4 

5.6 

5.6 

6.0 

5.6 

1 

Jones 

11:6 

9.6 

15 

7 

3.7 

4.6 

2.9 

4.9 

4.1 

3.6 

3.9 

11 

Brown 

11:8 

7.11 

27 

19 

3.2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

3.4 

2.8 

29 

These  scores  have  been  taken  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  test  of  the  four  third  grades 
at  Perkins,  in  May  '54,  when  the  norm 
in  each  subject  and  the  median  score  is 
3.8.  A  total  of  29  pupils  was  tested.  The 
median  chronological  age  of  this  third 
grade  was  10:0,  which,  compared  with 
the  seeing  norm  for  the  third  grade  in 
May(8:9),  indicates  an  age-grade  retarda- 
tion of  1:3,  i.e.  one  year  and  3  months. 
Even  this  small  table  brings  out  many 
interesting  points,  and  of  course  our  large 
tables  bring  out  many  more.  Smith  (not 
the  real  name  of  course),  is  only  one  year 
and  3  months  retarded  in  CA,  and  his 
MA  of  11.0  indicates  that  he  may  have  the 
ability  to  do  fifth  grade  work,  where  the 
seeing  CA  norm  is  10:9,  especially  as  he 
is  the  best  reader  hi  the  grade  and  in 
all  subjects  except  arithmetic  he  tests 
close  to  the  seeing  norm  of   5.8   for  May. 


Jones  is  older  but  of  average  ability  or 
lower,  and  tests  about  at  grade  norms. 
Brown  is  still  older,  has  a  very  much  lower 
MA  and  is  about  a  year  retarded  in  school 
achievement.  It  will  be  noted  that  three 
tests  in  the  series — Language  Usage,  His- 
tory and  Geography — were  not  given  to 
this  grade,  partly  because  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  school  schedule  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

3.  Class  analysis  charts  by  grades 

To  bring  into  view  all  the  results  of  all 
the  pupils  of  a  grade,  class  analysis  charts 
are  furnished  by  the  publishers  of  these 
standard  achievement  tests,  on  large  sheets 
of  paper  12x20  inches.  In  the  first  column 
at  the  left  the  "grade  equivalents"  are 
listed,  from  9.0  down  to  3.6  and  lines 
ruled  across  the  chart  from  left  to  right 
make  it  easy  to  write  the  names  of  the 
pupils  at  the  levels  of  their  scores  in  the 
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series  of  columns  across  the  chart  for 
1.  Reading,  2.  Word  Meaning,  etc.  At  the 
right  of  the  chart  are  columns  for  CA,  MA 
and  IQ.  Using  the  scores  in  the  "Tables  of 
scores  by  grades"  just  described,  the  names 
of  the  pupils  are  entered  on  the  chart  in 
each  column,  at  the  level  of  their  achieve- 
ment. Across  the  chart  a  horizontal  line 
should  be  drawn  to  indicate  the  norm  for 
the  grade,  and  a  line  in  another  color  to 
indicate  the  median  scores  in  all  subjects. 
Thus  the  teacher  can  see  at  a  glance  at  any 
column  the  spread  of  scores  in  her  class  in 
any  subject  and  how  the  median  score  and 
the  individual  scores  compare  with  the 
norms.  And  looking  across  the  chart,  she 
can  see  where  any  individual  name  appears 
in  the  series  of  sub-tests.  The  columns  giv- 
ing CA,  MA  and  IQ  at  the  right  of  the  chart 
will  give  clues  for  explanation  of  success 
or  failure. 

4.  Individual  and  Class  Profits  Charts 

The  publishers  provide  profile  charts 
with  scores  at  the  left  and  one  column  for 
each  sub-test,  upon  which  a  curve  for  an 
individual,  or  the  median  scores  of  a  class 
may  be  easily  charted.  Perkins  makes  two 
sets  of  profiles  for  each  individual,  one  set 
for  the  principal's  ofiice  and  another  for 
the  teachers  of  the  grades  tested,  and  by 
adding  each  year's  results,  a  cumulative 
record  is  obtained  which  indicates  graphi- 
cally each  pupil's  progress  from  year  to 
year  in  each  sub-test,  thus  bringing  into 
prominence  the  subjects  in  which  he  is 
progressing  normally  and  those  in  which 
he  may  need  special  help.  By  using  a  dif- 
ferent colored  pencils  each  year,  drawing 
the  annual  curve  and  the  norm  for  that 
year  in  the  same  color,  superiorities  and 
deficiencies  are  readily  apparent.  For  the 
principal's  ofiice  we  make  profiles  of  all 
classes  tested  in  a  single  year,  adding  the 
average  CA,  MA  and  IQ  of  each  grade,  for 
explanatory  purposes.  If  grade  five  tests 
above  grade  six  in  most  subjects,  or  grade 
seven  above  grade  eight,  important  prob- 
lems of  reclassification  may  be  raised. 

III.  Aptitude  Tests 

For  pupils  considering  the  possibility  of 
entering    college,    Perkins    has    found    the 


Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  most  significant, 
and  as  most  colleges  now  require  the  use  of 
these  tests,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
new  adaptation  published  this  year  in 
braille,  with  one  part  available  on  a  talk- 
ing book  record  for  those  who  prefer  it. 
The  earlier  form,  made  available  in  19  38, 
was  entirely  verbal,  but  this  year  a  mathe- 
matical section  has  been  added.  Samples  of 
the  test  material  are  given  to  the  pupils  a 
week  ahead  of  the  test  date,  so  they  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  technique 
of  testing.  It  is  often  advisable  to  have 
pupils  take  the  test  in  their  junior  year, 
and  repeat  it  in  their  senior  year  for  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  their  probable  scholas- 
tic ability.  Schools  interested  should  make 
inquiries  early  in  the  calendar  year,  writing 
to  the  Educational  Testing  Bureau,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  for  details.  Perkins  has  used  the 
test  annually  since  1945  and  does  not  rec- 
ommend pupils  for  college  who  do  not 
get  a  score  well  about  the  average  attained 
by  the  seeing,  believing  that  a  blind  stu- 
dent should  be  mentally  superior  to  be 
successful  and  happy  in  college  work. 

For  pupils  interested  in  going  into  work 
involving  manual  skill  or  aptitude,  the 
motor  skills  tests  developed  at  the  Person- 
nel Research  Center  in  Philadelphia,  and 
described  by  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  may 
be  found  very  helpful.  A  brief  explanation 
of  these  tests,  and  instructions  for  ordering, 
may  be  found  in  the  Bauman  and  Hayes 
Manual  for  the  Psychological  Examination 
of  the  Adult  Blind,  published  by  the  Psy- 
chological Corporation  in  1951.  Tables  are 
furnished  with  the  test  instructions,  giving 
results  with  seeing  subjects,  and  with  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  blind.  Levels  are 
suggested  below  which  blind  subjects  may 
not  be  expected  to  succeed  in  occupations 
involving  manual  skill. 

IV.  Attempts  to  Measure  Personality 
Characteristics 

Without  entering  the  heated  debate  on 
the  question  whether  such  a  complicated 
and  ill-defined  concept  as  "personality" 
can  be  measured  and  the  results  expressed 
in  quantitative  terms,  it  seems  safe  to  ad- 
mit that  when  a  test  is  given  verbally,  and 
cleansed  of  items  which  might  be  unsuita- 
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ble  in  testing  a  blind  person  (as  for  in- 
stance the  question  "Would  you  cross  the 
street  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  a  person 
you  do  not  like?"),  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  skillful  counselor  might  not  get  the 
same  help  from  the  use  of  the  well-known 
personality  questionnaires,  whether  his  sub- 
ject is  blind  or  seeing.  In  fact  Mrs.  Bau- 
man's  Emotional  Adjustment  Inventory 
for  Adults,  built  up  from  items  contributed 
by  a  large  number  of  blind  adults  and 
treated  statistically  after  extended  and 
wide  use,  may  well  become  standard  equip- 
ment for  every  counselor  or  therapist  deal- 
ing with  blind  clients.  And  some  schools 
have  found  such  personality  questionnaires 
as  the  Bell  and  the  Bernreuter  useful  and 
suggestive.  The  Kuder  Preference  Record, 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  adolescents 
and  adults  seems  to  give  significant  help 
in  vocational  guidance.  In  none  of  these 
techniques,  however,  is  there  any  effort  to 
obtain  a  single  numerical  score — a  "Social 
Quotient" — to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  person- 
ality in  the  same  sense  that  the  Intelligence 
Quotient,  of  the  grade  level  in, an  achieve- 
ment test,  function  as  quantitative  meas- 
ures of  intelligence  or  school  success. 

At  Perkins  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Guidance  Committee  Is  held,  at  which 
pupils  presenting  problems  in  cottage  or 
school  are  frankly  discussed  by  the  group 
consisting  of  the  director,  the  principal,  the 
deans,  the  social  worker,  the  guidance 
counselor,  the  speech  specialist  and  the 
psychologist.  Reports  from  teachers  and 
house  mothers  may  be  supplemented  by 
suggestions  from  the  psychiatrist,  if  he  has 
been  asked  to  investigate  a  pupil;  and  by 
a  free  sharing  of  all  information  coming 
from  all  sources,  with  the  latest  test  data 
always  at  hand,  problems  of  social  adjust- 
ment, transfer  or  dismissal,  promotion  and 
demotion,  etc.,  are  discussed  as  objectively 
and  scientifically  as  possible,  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupil  as  the  central  aim. 

V.  Regional  Conferences  on  Tests  of  the 
Blind 

The  speaker  came  to  this  convention  pre- 
pared to  make  a  plea  for  the  continuance 
of  regional  conferences  on  tests  of  the 
blind,    feeling   that   all   who   attended   the 


1951  conference  at  Perkins  or  the  1952 
conference  at  Michigan  found  the  meetings 
stimulating  and  helpful.  He  is  delighted  to 
hear  that  plans  are  under  way  for  such  a 
conference  at  Louisville  this  fall,  where  a 
demonstration  of  testing,  scoring  and  inter- 
pretation of  tests  will  be  provided.  The 
quotation  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Perkins  conference  would  seem  to  make 
an  appropriate  addenda  to  this  paper. 

"Efficient  class  room  education  depends 
upon  our  recognizing,  and  taking  advant- 
age of  individual  differences.  Children 
grow  at  different  rates,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. Some  are  endowed  with  special  apti- 
tudes— in  language,  music,  number  sense, 
muscular  co-ordination — while  others  have 
less  than  average  native  ability  in  these  and 
other  lines.  The  happy,  successful  child  is 
the  one  who  has  a  chance  to  do  what  he  is 
able  to  do,  when  he  is  matured  enough  to 
attempt  it. 

"The  mental  and  physical  measurement 
of  children  gives  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents a  scientific  basis  for  educational  guid- 
ance and  curriculum  planning.  Just  as  an 
undernourished  child  (discovered  through 
physical  measurement)  must  have  a  special 
diet,  and  a  cardiac  case  or  a  child  in  danger 
of  retinal  detachment,  must  be  limited  in 
his  physical  activities,  so  a  child  who  is 
maturing  at  a  slow  rate  mentally  must  be 
given  simpler  work  which  he  can  do  with- 
out strain,  and  a  child  with  great  curiosity 
and  an  alert,  eager  mind  must  have  pro- 
portionately wide  opportunity  for  action  in 
order  to  gain  mental  satisfaction. 

"This  conference  believes  that  provision 
for  the  mental  measurement  of  blind  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  should  be  as  adequate  as 
that  for  their  physical,  dental  and  eye  ex- 
amination, and  therefore  recommends: 

1.  That  schools  and  agencies  secure  the 
services  of  trained  mental  testers  on  a  full 
or  part  time  basis; 

2.  That  the  findings  be  made  available 
for  use  of  persons  of  professional  training 
in  schools  and  agencies; 

3.  Because  of  the  fundamental  value  of 
statistics,  this  conference  recommends  that, 
wherever    possible,    schools    and    agencies 
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provide  for  clerical  assistance  so  that  re- 
ports of  testing  may  be  compiled  and  sent 
to  a  central  point  for  comparative  study. 
(At  present  Perkins  is  glad  to  act  as  re- 


search center).  With  these  contributions 
studies  may  be  made  which  may  improve 
present  tests,  and  form  the  basis  for  the 
adaptation  of  new  tests." 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


DONALD  W.  OVERBEAY,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa 


When  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  41st  Biennial  Convention  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky  in  June  of  1952,  membership  in 
the  A.A.I.B.  became  a  matter  of  individual 
choice  for  any  person  affiliated  with,  or 
interested  in,  an  organization  engaged  in 
the  education,  guidance,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation or  occupational  placement  of  the 
blind  and  partially  seeing — this  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Prior  to  this  action,  the  residential  schools 
and  other  groups  paid  dues  as  an  organi- 
zation. For  the  past  two  years,  19  52-19  5  3 
and  1953-1954,  all  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  could  become  voting 
members  of  the  A.A.I.B.  upon  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  of  $3.00.  This  entitled  them 
to  those  rights  and  privileges  heretofore 
reserved  for  executives  and  delegates  only. 
It  also  entitled  them  to  a  years  subscrip- 
tion to  a  publication  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

A  membership  chairman  was  appointed. 
He,  with  the  most  excellent  assistance  of 
a  teacher  or  teachers  in  our  many  schools, 
solicited  memberships  and  enrolled  793  in 
19  52-19  5  3.  773  of  these  were  teachers  and 
executives  in  (38)  of  the  residential 
schools.  Nineteen  (19)  were  representatives 
of  day-school  classes,  foundations,  and 
commissions. 

Prior  to  the  registration  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  membership  rolls  listed  828  indi- 
viduals for  1953-54.  806  were  affiliated 
with  39  residential  schools  while  22  held 
other  positions.  Twelve  of  these  39  schools 
enrolled  100  per  cent  of  their  teachers. 
On  the  basis  of  reliable  data,  the  A.A.I.B. 
now   has    approximately    one    member    for 


every  five  pupils  in  the  state  and/or  private 
schools  of  this  nation. 

Your  Chairman  wishes  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  those  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  helped  make  this 
possible.  He  is  especially  grateful  to  Mr. 
Egbert  N.  Peeler  for  his  advice  and  co- 
operation. 

While  we  are  pleased  with  the  total 
membership  of  828,  we  are  far  from  satis- 
fled.  We  have  to  date  only  "skimmed  the 
cream  off  the  milk." 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  vitally 
interested  in  the  education  and  welfare  of 
blind  children  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  A.A.I.B.,  its  achievements  or  pur- 
poses. These  day  class  teachers,  parents, 
board  members,  departments  of  special 
education,  etc.,  must  become  one  of  us  if 
we  are  to  achieve  either  the  immediate 
goal  of  "1,000"  or  an  even  higher  goal. 

If  we  are  to  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant and  vital  organization  in  the  lives 
of  our  pupils,  we  must  receive  a  100  per 
cent  enrollment  of  teachers  and  house- 
parents  from  every  school  in  the  land.  All 
who  have  selected  this  field  as  their  means 
of  livelihood  are  obligated  professionally 
to  support  the  A.A.I.B. 

A  strong  A.A.I.B.  will  improve  profes- 
sional services  to  visually  handicapped  boys 
and  girls,  and  to  those  charged  with  their 
education  and  care.  A  strong  A.A.I.B.  will 
expand  and  strengthen  our  voice  in  matters 
affecting  visually  handicapped  children.  It 
will  make  possible  well  attended  and  in- 
creasingly better  conventions.  It  will  be  a 
vital  link  between  you  and  other  national 
groups. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF-BUND 


FRANK  JOHI^S,  JR.,  Chairman 

Superintenclent,  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


National  long  range  planning  on  the 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  request  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  in  1952.  Unmet  needs 
in  this  field  were  recognized  as  early  as 
1946  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  resulted  in  their  forming  a  de- 
partment for  the  deaf-blind.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this,  the  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(A.A.I.B.),  and  the  Conference  of  Execu- 
tives of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
(C.E.A.S.D.)  were  asked  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  study  the  problems  relative  to 
establishing  regional  schools  in  existing 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  to  insti- 
tute nation-wide  planning.  Representing 
the  C.E.A.S.D. — Chairman,  Dr.  John  E. 
Bryan,  President,  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf-Blind;  Joseph  E.  Healey,  Super- 
intendent, Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind;  John  M.  Wallace,  President,  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind;  Dr.  Truman 
L.  Ingle,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superin- 
tendent, North  Carolina  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf;  Fred  L.  Sparks,  Jr., 
Superintendent,  Central  New  York  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Representing  the  A.A.I.B. — 
Chairman,  Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Superinten- 
dent, Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Bryan;  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Super- 
intendent, Michigan  School  for  the  Blind; 
Joseph  E.  Healey;  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  S^iperintendent,  California  School  for 
the  Blind;  J.  M.  Wooley,  Superintendent, 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

Plans  were  made  to  hold  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  A.A.I.B.  Committee  at  the  Bien- 
nial convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  which  was 
held  in  Louisville  in  July  of  1952,  but 
because  so  few  of  the  members  were  able  to 
attend,  little  was  accomplished.  However, 
a  meeting  was  held  of  various  educators 
and   committee  members  in  attendance  at 


the  convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
logical  step  would  be  a  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind.  One  of 
the  members  present  at  this  convention, 
Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director  of  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  tentatively 
agreed  to  organize  such  a  conference  at 
Perkins  in  19  5  3.  This  plan  eventually  re- 
sulted in  an  excellent  national  conference 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  In  the  fall  of  19  52  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  A.A.I.B.  re- 
organized the  committee  and  appointed  the 
following  representatives:  Chairman,  Frank 
Johns,  Jr.,  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Wallace  J.  Finch,  and  Paul 
C.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Principal,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Conference  on  Education  of  Deaf -Blind 
Children 

This  conference  was  held  at  Perkins 
Institution  on  April  13-14  of  19  5  3,  follow- 
ing the  National  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(I.C.E.C).  This  made  it  possible  for  edu- 
cators attending  the  I.C.E.C.  to  be  present, 
and  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
two  committees  (A.A.I.B.  and  C.E.A.S.D.) 
to  meet  jointly  at  the  suggestion  and  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  The  two  commit- 
tees also  acted  as  a  joint  committee  on 
resolutions  to  study  and  evaluate  national 
facilities  now  available  for  the  education 
of  deaf-blind  children.  It  was  especially 
appropriate  to  hold  this  conference  at  Per- 
kins since  Perkins  was  early  interested  in 
education  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  its  first  pupil 
being  Laura  Bridgman  who  arrived  at  the 
school  in  18  37.  Highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence included  introductory  remarks  by 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse;  "Present  Resour- 
ces   and    Present    Needs"    by    Annette    B. 
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Dinsmore;  "Means  of  Determining  a  Deaf- 
Blind  Child's  Educability"  by  S.  O.  Myers, 
Head  Master,  Condover  Hall,  Shropshire, 
England;  "Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind"  by  Dr.  Frances  E.  Lord,  Director 
of  Horace  H.  Rackham  School  of  Special 
Education,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan;  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  of  instruction  by  Mrs. 
Maureen  Gitzus  and  her  staff  of  Perkins 
Institution;  "Vocational  Goals  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  Child"  by  Peter  V.  Salmon,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  "Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Integrating  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Child  in  a  Regular  Residential  Pro- 
gram," tape  recording  of  a  conversation 
between  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  Miss 
Inis  B.  Hall,  head  teacher  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  and  formerly  of  P.I.,  and  a  dis- 
cussion lead  by  Thomas  K.  Kline,  Super- 
intendent, Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Statistics  prepared  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  consultant  for 
services  for  the  deaf-blind,  indicate  that 
approximately  42  children  are  enrolled  in 
schools  with  deaf-blind  departments  and 
that  approximately  62  are  unable  to  secure 
an  education  because  of  lack  of  proper 
facilities.  Another  interesting  article  by 
Miss  Dinsmore  is  published  in  "The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  January  19  54,  Vol. 
48,  No.  1,  pp.  1-8. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  more 
than  45  educators  from  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  in  the  U.  S.,  from  the  Office  of 
Education  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
conference  was  notable  for  the  number  of 
delegates  present  who  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  the  work  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 
These  included  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Superin- 
tendent, Michigan  School  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Marion  Grew,  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
both  of  whom  have  Deaf-Blind  depart- 
ments; Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  principal  of  the 
only  school  in  England  with  a  department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind;  Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn, 
who  introduced  the  vibration  method  of 
teaching  Deaf-Blind  pupils  and  is  responsi- 
ble  for   teacher-training   methods    in    this 


technique;  Miss  Mabel  Talbot,  principal 
and  teacher,  Deaf-Blind  Department,  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Mrs.  Maureen 
Gitzus,  head  of  the  Department  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  at  Perkins  Institution. 

A  report  of  this  conference  was  published 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  is  available  for 
those  who  are  interested.  It  is  entitled 
"Conference  of  Educators  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children." 

The  Committees  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
C.E.A.S.D.,  acting  as  a  joint  Resolutions 
Committee,  prepared  some  important  reso- 
lutions which  were  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, the  most  important  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

To  further  the  program  for  educating 
deaf-blind  children,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  permanent  committee  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  schools  for  the  blind,  dual  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  recommended  that,  for  the  present, 
the  Deaf-Blind  committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  the  C.E.A.S.D.,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  constitute  this  committee  and 
that  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  be  requested  to  serve  as  Provisional 
Chairman. 

This  committee  is  hereby  requested  to 
plan  a  program  of  research  into  problems 
connected  with  the  health  and  education  of 
deaf-blind  children. 

This  committee  is  requested  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  establishing  regional 
schools  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  also  a  spe- 
cial school  to  serve  as  a  center  for  research, 
for  teacher  training,  and  for  preparing 
children  for  acceptance  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and/or  blind. 

The  delegates  recognized  the  serious 
problem  of  obtaining  teachers  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  They  commended  the  efforts  of  those 
organizations  which  have  carried  out  pro- 
grams for  teacher-education  and  recom- 
mend that  these  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded if  possible,  and  that  college  credits 
be  awarded  for  such  training.  The  commit- 
tee is  asked  to  stimulate   further   confer- 
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ences  on  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
children.  The  joint  committee  on  the  deaf- 
blind  is  as  follows:  Representing  the  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf:  Dr.  J.  E.  Bryan,  Joseph  E. 
Healey,  John  M.  Wallace,  Dr.  Truman  L. 
Ingle,  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Fred  L.  Sparks, 
Jr.  Representing  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Frank  Johns, 
Jr.,  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Dr.  J.  E.  Bryan, 
Paul  C.  Mitchell,  and  Edward  J.  Water- 
house. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  called 
a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  July  12,  1953.  Mr.  Barnett  also 
invited  executives  from  each  of  the  schools 
with  established  departments  for  the  deaf- 
blind  to  attend.  Members  decided  that  the 
group  should  be  called  THE  NATIONAL 
STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EDUCA- 
TION OF  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN,  with 
Mr.  Barnett  as  permanent  chairman;  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse  as  Secretary,  and 
it  was  decided  that  members  of  this  com- 
mittee would  include  joint  committees  of 
the  A. A. LB.  and  C.E.A.S.D.,  plus  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  schools  with 
deaf-blind  departments  and  representatives 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
had  also  prepared  material  which  offered 
suggested  plans  and  objectives,  highlights 
of  which  included  (1)  National  Research 
Center  with  possible  objectives  and  how  it 
would  function;  (2)  Regional  Schools,  sug- 
gested  objectives   and   requirements. 

As  a  further  aid  to  study  in  this  field  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  sub-committees  for 
action  in  suitable  areas.  On  August  24th 
the  following  committee  chairmen  were 
named:  Teacher  training — Lloyd  E.  Berg, 
Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf; 
National  Center  Planning — -Annette  B. 
Dinsmore;  Regional  Planning — Egbert  N. 
Peeler;  Finance — Dr.  John  E.  Bryan;  Re- 
search Needs  &  Planning  —  Wallace  J. 
Finch. 

A  second  meeting  of  this  National  Study 
Committee  was  held  from  January  25-27, 


19  54,  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Council  Bluffs.  Representatives  from  nine 
State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at- 
tended, and  included  the  following:  Cali- 
fornia, Alabama,  Michigan,  Washington, 
Illinois,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  Lloyd  E.  Berg  and  his  staff  were 
hosts.  Having  the  meeting  at  the  Iowa 
School  proved  particularly  appropriate  as 
that  school  has  the  largest  deaf-blind  de- 
partment in  the  nation,  with  13  students 
enrolled,  and  it  operates  a  training  pro- 
gram for  teachers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  present  there  are  six  schools  oper- 
ating deaf-blind  departments,  five  of  which 
are  in  schools  for  the  blind.  An  important 
contribution  was  made  to  the  program  by 
Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  professor  of 
Audiology  at  Northwestern  University.  He 
discussed  Psychological  problems  inherent 
in  the  combination  of  deafness  and  blind- 
ness and  extended  an  invitation  to  refer 
children  to  his  diagnostic  clinic  for  evalu- 
ation. The  conference  was  particularly 
appreciative  of  his  interest. 

The  conference  elected  Miss  Annette  B. 
Dinsmore,  chairman;  Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Berg, 
vice  chairman;  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Water- 
house   was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  of  national 
importance  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  present  efforts  of  this  National 
Study  Group  be  continued. 

The  A.A.I.B.  committee  is  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  leadership  that  made 
the  past  two  years  memorable  ones  in  the 
field  for  the  deaf-blind.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 
have  made  possible,  through  their  directors 
and  other  personnel,  outstanding  contri- 
butions in  this  area.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  recommendations  and  resolutions  adop- 
ted at  Iowa  by  the  National  Study  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  Deaf-Blind 
children  be  reported  to  the  C.E.A.S.D.  and 
to  the  A.A.I.B.  I  would  like  to  do  that  now 
by  including  those  resolutions  as  a  part  of 
this  report. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Adopted  January  26,  1954 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  program  on  a  national  level, 
the  National  Study  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf-Blind  Children: 


Recognizes  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
disabilities  involved  in  this  double  handi- 
cap, and  defines  a  deaf-blind  child  as  one 
whose  combination  of  handicaps  prevents 
him  from  profiting  satisfactorily  from  edu- 
cational programs  provided  for  the  blind 
child  or  the  deaf  child. 

II 

Recognizes  the  need  for  further  assess- 
ment of  the  total  national  problem  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  children  and  where  they 
are  located. 

It  appreciates  the  work  already  accom- 
plished in  this  area  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  accepts  with  grati- 
tude and  approval  the  offer  of  its  Executive 
Director,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  to  expand 
this  service. 

The  National  Study  Committee  urges  its 
members  to  cooperate  and  to  interest  all 
public  and  private  agencies  and  other  per- 
sons concerned  to  help  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  in  locating  deaf-blind 
children.  The  Foundation  has  prepared  a 
data  sheet  for  the  registration  of  deaf- 
blind  children  and  the  Committee  urges  its 
uniform  adoption. 

Ill 

Notes  with  approval  the  excellent  pro- 
gram of  training  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind 
established  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  urges  that  additional  programs  be 
initiated  at  an  early  date. 

IV 

Strongly  urges  the  establishment  at  an 
early  date  of  at  least  one  more  department 
for  the  deaf-blind  in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 


Is   deeply    appreciative    of    the    interest 
shown  in  the  problems  of  deaf-blind  chil- 


dren by  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  Profes- 
sor of  Audiology,  Northwestern  University, 
and  urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  offer  to  consider  accepting 
children  at  his  diagnostic  clinic. 

.VI 

Recommends  that  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Research  Needs  and  Planning  cooperate 
with  Dr.  Myklebust  in  initiating  studies  of 
clinical  diagnosis  of  deaf-blind  children. 

VII 

Recommends  that  further  and  continu- 
ing study  be  given  to  regional  planning. 

As  a  special  note  on  the  resolution  re- 
garding regional  planning,  I'd  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence in  the  Southern  States.  Regional 
planning  is  being  done  here  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  by  superintendents  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  schools  for  the  deaf  and/or 
blind  who  are  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Special  Education  of  Southern  States  Re- 
gional Governors'  Conference. 

VIII 

Recommends  that,  since  the  thinking 
of  the  National  Study  Committee  with  re- 
gard to  a  national  center  is  tending  rather 
in  favor  of  national  services,  the  Sub- 
Committee  dealing  with  this  subject  be 
hereby  renamed  the  "Sub-Committee  on 
National  Services,"  and  that  further  study 
be  continued. 

IX 

Recommends  that  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Finance  be  urged  to  continue  its  studies, 
pending  further  developments. 

The  National  Study  Committee  earnestly 
requests  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  endorse  and  implement  these  reso- 
lutions and  recommendations.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  has  just  begun 
to  understand  the  problem,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  C.E.A.S.D.  and  A.A.I.B. 
reappoint  the  same  two  committees  for 
another  biennium. 
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In  addition,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Study  Committee  on  Education  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children: 


Recognizes  the  invaluable  service  ren- 
dered by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  not  only 
personally  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
but  also  in  his  capacity  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  It  expresses  appreciation  for  his 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee itself  and  for  his  leadership  as  its 
original  Chairman,  and  accedes  with  reluc- 
tance to  his  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the 
chairmanship. 

It  commends  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  on  its  decision  to  expand  the 
staff  of  its  Department  of  Services  for  the 


Deaf-Blind  through  both  grants  for  tem- 
porary studies  and  permanent  service  and 
research.  The  Committee  approves  and  sup- 
ports this  expanded  service  and  research 
effort. 

II 

Wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; to  Mr.  Lloyd  E,  Berg,  Superinten- 
dent, Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf;  to  Miss 
Mabel  Talbot,  Principal,  Deaf-Blind  Di- 
vision; to  Miss  Josephine  Carr,  Director, 
Teacher  Training  Program;  to  the  staff 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  for  their 
hospitality  and  use  of  facilities  during  the 
January  meeting;  and  to  the  local  press 
for  its  cooperation  and  coverage  of  the 
meeting. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


L.  J.  FLOOB,  Chairman 

Superintendent;  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Total  number  of  certificates  from  1940-1952  311 

Certificates  from  1952-1954  8 

Following  is   list   of   those   certified   in   the   Biennium    1952-1954: 

Dorothy  R.  Slover Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 

Louise  B.  da  Cruz Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 

Calvin  L.  Horton  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Arrie  Williams  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 

Lillian  May  Fly Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 

Kathryn  Pitts  Jasper  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Katherine  Brown  Robinson  West  Virginia  Institute 

Emily  Louise  Rasberry School  for  Deaf  &  Blind,  Institute 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

F.  E.  DAVIS,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  A.A.- 
I.B.  has  held  no  meetings  during  the  bi- 
ennium.  However,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  budget  requests  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Act  "To  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind"  annually  and  has 
appeared  before  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriation  Committees  in  support 
of  said  legislation. 

Even  though  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  requested  an  increase 
in  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1954- 
55,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  because  of  ceiling  set  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  requested  the  usual 
appropriation  of  $175,000  plus  the  $10,000 
permanent  appropriation.  The  committee 
hearings  indicate  that  the  Congress  may 
increase  the  appropriation  up  to  $205,000 
for  19  54-55.  Anyone  interested  in  reading 
the  Committee  hearings  may  request  a 
copy  from  his  senator  or  congressman. 

Based  on  the  present  Act  "To  Promote 


the  Education  of  the  Blind"  in  providing 
materials  on  a  quota  basis  to  only  those 
blind  children  who  are  enrolled  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  anticipated  increase  in 
enrollment,  the  request  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  1955-56  is  $234,000. 

If  proposed  new  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law  which  would  authorize  distribu- 
tion of  Printing  House  materials  to  those 
blind  students  attending  regular  public 
school  classes,  the  present  authorization 
appropriation  ceiling  of  $260,000  would 
probably  not  meet  our  requirements  and 
additional  legislation  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  re- 
ceived copies  of  all  bills  affecting  the  blind 
which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  even  though  it  has  not  felt  necessary 
to  take  any  committee  action  during  the 
past  biennium,  indications  are  legislation 
to  be  considered  during  the  next  biennium 
will  require  positive  action. 


REPORT  ON  REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

DR.  ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Report  to  the  19  54  A.A.I.B.  Convention 
at  Batavia  on  Regional  Conference  Activi- 
ty since  the  19  52  Convention  at  Louisville. 
At  the  time  of  our  first  workshop  type  of 
convention  in  Louisville  in  19  52  it  was 
possible  to  report  the  activities  of  seven 
regional  conferences.  Seven  states  had  been 
host  at  that  time  as  follows: 


Illinois   Science 

Iowa  Slow  Learners 

Kentucky  Travel 

Maryland  Arithmetic 

Missouri Music 

North  Carolina Principals 

Perkins Mental  Measurement 
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During  the  years  1953  and  1954  ten 
states  were  host  to  eleven  regional  confer- 
ences. The  host  states  and  the  subjects 
presented  are  as  follows: 

Connecticut Kindergarten 

Pennsylvania (0)    Pre-school 

Arkansas Homemaking 

and  Crafts 

Iowa  Speech  and 

Dramatic  Arts 

Maryland   Arithmetic 

Industrial  Arts 

Michigan Mental  Measurement 

North  Carolina  Music 

Oklahoma  Piano  Tuners 

Tennessee  House  Parents 

Virginia Arts  and  Crafts 

Physical  Education 

There  may  have  been  others,  but  these 
are  the  only  ones  about  which  the  second 
vice-president  has  been  advised.  We  see 
that  in  the  second  biennial  period  of  reg- 
ional conferences,  we  have  six  new  states 
participating  in  the  regional  conference 
program,  introducing  five  new  subjects. 
One  state,  Maryland,  has  held  three  con- 
ferences— two  in  Arithmetic  and  one  in 
Industrial  Arts.  Iowa  has  held  two  con- 
ferences, the  Slow  Learner,  and  Speech 
and  Dramatics;  North  Carolina,  two.  Prin- 
cipals and  Music;  Virginia,  two.  Arts  and 
Crafts,  and  Physical  Education;  Pennsyl- 
vania (Overbrook),  one,  Preschool.  They 
had  held  one  earlier  in  Braille. 

During  the  two  biennial  periods  fourteen 
states  have  been  host  to  18  regional  con- 
ferences. This  is  a  sizeable  professional 
activity. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of 
the  movement,  we  can  report  this  far  in 
advance  two  additional  conferences  which 
are  planned  for  early  in  the  school  year, 
1954-1955. 

Kentucky 

Administration  Techniques  of  Testing  in 
the  Classroom  by  Teachers 
October  7  to  9,  1954 

Oregon 

Western  Regional  Conference  on  House- 
parents 
September  8  to  10, 1954 


Announcement  of  regional  conferences 
this  far  in  advance  is  to  be  commended. 
Promotion  for  regional  meetings  can  be 
done  exceptionally  well  at  these  workshop 
conferences.  All  workshop  groups  which 
have  questions  that  might  well  be  referred 
to  either  of  these  and  other  regional  con- 
ferences which  might  be  announced  before 
this  convention  is  over,  should  make  their 
plans  now  to  do  so.  Those  who  might  wish 
to  send  delegates  would  encourage  the 
prospective  hosts  by  letting  them  know  of 
your  plan  or  desire  at  this  time  to  be 
represented. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time  that 
no  state  west  of  Oklahoma  has  been  able 
to  hold  a  representatively  conducted  region- 
al conference.  New  Mexico  issued  invita- 
tions, but  there  was  inadequate  response 
to  justify  its  holding.  We  sincerely  hope 
the  Oregon  invitation  will  meet  with  suf- 
ficient response  that  Mr.  Dry  can  carry  the 
conference  through. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  whether  schools  have  been 
grouped  into  appropriate  regions  and 
whether  permission  is  required  from  the 
A. A. I.E.  to  hold  a  regional  conference.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  A.A.I.B.  offi- 
cer designated  to  try  to  coordinate  regional 
activity  be  early  advised  of  the  intention  of 
any  state  to  be  host  to  a  regional  confer- 
ence, but  permission  is  not  required  and 
regions  have  not  yet  been  designated. 

Following  is  a  recommendation  pre- 
sented for  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.I.B.: 

That  the  person  designated  to  coordinate 
regional  conference  activity  for  the  com- 
ing biennium  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  suggested  regional  groupings 
with  a  chairman  to  be  designated  to  pro- 
mote a  well  balanced  regional  activity 
within  each  proposed  region. 

It  is  believed  that  if  this  recommendation 
is  approved  and  the  necessary  mechanics 
established  to  carry  it  into  operation  the 
regional  conference  program  will  be  given 
a  more  orderly  basis  for  operation  and 
there  will  be  more  conferences  planned. 
Prospective  hosts  to  conferences  do  not 
want  to   proselite   into   what  ought   to   be 
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another  region,  yet  they  hesitate  not  to 
issue  their  invitations  widely  for  fear  of 
malcing  a  semi-distant  state  administrator 
feel  that  his  school  has  been  slighted.  The 
designation  of  suggested  regions  would  tie 
va,rious  groups  of  states  together  more 
closely  and  it  is  believed  a  certain  whole- 
some professional  rivalry  could  be  de- 
veloped. 

Other  recommendations  are: 

1.  That  a  suggested  basic  outline  be  pre- 
pared to  guide  those  who  prepare  re- 
ports. 

2.  That  a  plan  be  established  for  a  central 
collecting  of  these  reports  and  a  means 
whereby  they  can  be  properly  printed 
and  distributed  where  they  are  of  such 
quality  as  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  field. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  those  who  have 
not   had   this   challenging   professional 


experience  for  their  total  school  person- 
nel to  share,  begin  to  make  plans  to 
introduce  regional  activity  into  some 
phase  of  our  work  which  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  You  will  have  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  store. 

As  an  overall  development,  the  regional 
conference  as  a  tool  in  our  professional 
endeavor  seems  to  be  answering  a  need. 
Its  numbers  have  increased  during  the  sec- 
ond biennium.  Early  announcements  are 
coming  out  with  regard  to  regional  meet- 
ings to  be  held  during  the  coming  bienni- 
um. Now  that  its  value  as  technique  seems 
well  demonstrated,  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  other  states  hitherto  inactive  will 
find  it  possible  to  include  regional  partici- 
pation in  their  planning.  Your  second  vice- 
president  will  be  glad  to  discuss  any  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  regional  conferences  in 
your  area  directly  at  this  convention  or  by 
correspondence. 


REPORT  OF  MAGAZINE  COMMITTEE 

JOSEPH  J.  KEEE,  Chairman 

Asst.  Principal,  Overbrook  Scliool  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  Magazine  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
recommends  that  the  Association  work 
toward  the  goal  of  having  its  own  maga- 
zine, with  its  own  staff,  editorial  board  and 
headquarters,  with  sustained  financial  sup- 
port. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  be 
given  authority  to  take  such  action,  finan- 


cial and  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
expedite  the  policy  expressed  here. 

Until  such  time  as  these  plans  may  be 
effective  and  expedited,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  continue  to 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  pub- 
lication for  distribution  to  the  A.A.I.B. 
membership. 
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REPORT  OF  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  LANG AIS",  C/iatVmart 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Briefly  by  way  of  introduction  I  would 
like  to  review  for  you  the  origin  of  the 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee.  The 
Committee  came  into  being  when  by  com- 
mon resolution  presented  to  the  A.A.I.B. 
in  June  19  50  at  Philadelphia  and  to  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  July  19  50  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  two  associations  each  appointed  three 
members  to  make  a  study  of  the  Code  of 
Standard  English  Braille.  Since  that  time 
the  Committee  has  held  several  meetings 
in  connection  with  this  important  work. 
For  a  period  of  almost  four  years  now,  the 
members  have  given  many,  many  hours  of 
their  own  time  and  sometimes  at  their  own 
expense.  The  fruits  of  our  labors  are  pre- 
sented to  you  at  this  Convention  in  the 
form  of  recommendations  for  a  proposed 
rewriting  and  editing  of  the  Code  of  Stand- 
ard English  Braille  to  conform  with  the 
generally  preferred  practices  and  reading 
preferences  as  are  now  commonly  used  in 
the  embossing  of  braille  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  obvious  naturally, 
that  the  Committee  has  no  hopes  of  being 
so  arbitrary  in  this  matter  to  assume  that 
these  recommendations  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  all  braille  readers  or  possibly 
even  of  acceptance  by  the  members  of  this 
convention.  We  know  from  the  experience 
of  our  own  deliberations  on  this  most  con- 
troversial and  technical  matter  that  we  at 
times  could  not  even  reach  agreement 
among  ourselves  on  certain  interpretations 
and  usages  of  the  rules.  However,  this  re- 
port does  represent  the  most  considered 
and  deliberate  thinking  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  whose  combined  experience 
in  the  field  of  braille  is  somewhat  recog- 
nized by  virtue  of  their  appointment  in  this 
important  work  by  our  two  national  associ- 
ations. In  addition,  the  Committee  has 
made  sincere  attempts  to  secure  the  opin- 
ions of  other  experts  in  the  two  countries 
and.  has  given  thought  to  this  problem  from 


both  the  standpoint  of  the  adult  reader  and 
the  student.  Attention  was  also  directed 
to  the  volunteer  transcriber  who  plays  such 
a  vital  part  in  our  over-all  program  as  well 
as  the  professional  braille  presses.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  that  representatives 
at  this  convention  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  Report  which  has  been 
made  available  in  both  braille  and  ink 
print  for  the  scrutiny  of  those  persons 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  proposed  changes. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  here  again  that  the 
members  shoud  realize  that  this  Committee 
has  no  authority  to  make  such  changes  and 
does  not  in  any  way  presume  to  place  itself 
in  such  a  position.  Only  upon  the  concerted 
action  of  our  two  associations  can  any  such 
major  alteration  be  made  in  our  present 
methods  of  interpreting  the  rules  of  Stand- 
ard English  Braille  for  embossing  pur- 
poses. Paramount  in  the  thinking  of  the 
Committee  at  all  times  in  the  preparation 
of  these  recommended  changes  were: 

1.  The  need  of  uniformity  and  ease  of 
reading  for  the  braille  reader,  and 

2.  The  removal  of  any  gross  latitude  of 
interpretation  by  sterotype  operators 
and  transcribers  which  might  lead  to 
confusion  and  ambiguity  in  the  result- 
ing product. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  in- 
debted to  the  able  services  and  experiences 
of  the  Committee  Secretary,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  without  whose  sacrifice  of  many 
additional  hours  of  preparation  the  minutes 
of  our  meetings  would  not  have  been  re- 
corded or  the  final  report  possible.  The 
varied  experience  and  eminence  of  Mr. 
Rodenberg  on  such  a  Committee  needs.no 
acknowledgment  here  and  Mr.  Beath,  our 
Canadian  counterpart,  and  Mr.  Krebs  and 
Mr.  Allen  likewise  contributed  immeasura- 
bly to  the  ultimate  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Committee.  
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In  conclusion,  it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion and  request  of  the  Committee  that  the 
following  recommendations  be  acted  upon 
by  the  two  associations  at  the  Convention 
this  year: 

1.  As  the  terms  of  the  A.A.I.B.  members 
of  this  Committee  automatically  expire 
with  this  Convention,  it  is  recommended 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  this  work 
that  at  least  two  members  be  reap- 
pointed for  the  next  biennium  to  assure 
continuity  in  this  important  field. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  new  committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  assure  a  continuing  influence 
on  behalf  of  and  for  the  interests  of 
braille  readers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


3.  That  in  view  of  our  earnest  desire  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  uniform  thinking 
on  the  matter  of  embossing,  usage  and 
interpretation  of  braille  rules  with  our 
Continental  and  English  Committees, 
no  final  decisions  be  made  on  the 
changes  proposed  until  an  international 
meeting  can  be  held,  possibly  in  19  55, 
with  representatives  of  these  countries. 
This  does  not  preclude,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  adoption  of  this  Report  at 
the  present  Convention.  If  such  accept- 
ance is  expressed  at  this  time  it  would 
merely  authorize  our  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Committee  of  the  next  biennium 
to  make  every  effort  to  work  in  harmo- 
ny and  compromise  with  representatives 
of  other  countries  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  possible  universal 
Code  of  Standard  or  Uniform  Braille. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

W.  C.  GILL,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  Nominating  Committee  submits  for 
your  consideration  and  approval  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  for  the  bienni- 
um 1954-1956: 

Officers 

President Mr.  John  C.  Lysen 

Faribault,  Minnesota 

First  Vice-Pres.  ..  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Second  Vice-Pres.    Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Sec'y-Treas Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Directors 

Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Miss  Lois  V.  Cox Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston  ....  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Chard  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew  ....  Vancouver,  Wash. 

After  Mr.  W.  C.  Gill  made  the  report  for 
the  Nominating  Committee,  the  election 
was  conducted  in  proper  form  and  the 
above  named  officers  were  declared  official- 
ly elected  for  the  Biennium  1954-56. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  W.  EAKES,  Superintendent 
Mississippi  School 


The  chairman  of  this  committee  does  not 
have  the  words  to  express  adequately  our 
feelings  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Since  we 
last  met,  the  Grim  Reaper  has  taken  a 
number  of  our  friends  and  co-workers. 
Many  of  our  housemothers,  special  teach- 


ers, regular  classroom  teachers,  dietitians, 
superintendents,  and  many  other  staflf 
members  have  met  their  Pilot  face  to  face. 
These  teachers  and  staff  members  have 
ministered  to  many  small  children,  away 
from  their  mother  for  the  first  time.  Then, 
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through  the  years,  they  were  in  reality, 
parents  to  many  children  for  many  years. 
At  times  they  wept  with  the  children  and 
at  other  times  they  rejoiced  with  them  in 
their  happiness.  Our  departed  friends  have 
counseled,  prayed,  sorrowed,  and  rejoiced 
with  the  children  under  their  care.  No  more 
will  the  students  and  fellow  workers  see 
their  friendly  smiles,  hear  encouraging 
words,  or  receive  prayerful  advice.  How- 
ever, the  lives  of  these  faithful  workers 
and  the  imprint  they  have  made  on  the 
children  will  be  remembered  for  years  to 
come.  We  think  we  can  hear  the  Master 
say  "I  was  ahungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me."  Perhaps,  we  can  hear  these  say 
unto  Him:  "When  saw  we  thee  ahungered, 
and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee 
drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee?" 
Then  perhaps  he  said  unto  these  as  he  said 
unto  the  righteous  of  old:  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 


these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it   unto 
me." 

The  passing  of  these  workers  has  left 
many  tasks  undone.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
time  for  each  of  us  to  rededicate  our  lives 
to  the  service  of  those  who  are  in  some 
ways  less  fortunate  than  we.  We  should 
endeavor  to  render  service  which  will  pro- 
duce well  rounded  boys  and  girls  by  train- 
ing the  hands,  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
children.  May  we  remember  the  word  of 
the  Master  when  He  said:  "He  that  will  be 
great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  would  be  chief,  let  him  be 
servant  of  all."  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister  and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many,  we  think  that  this  is  a  good  hour 
to  resolve  to  be  better  servants  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

At  this  time  I  shall  read  the  names  of  the 
departed,  give  the  name  of  the  school  in 
which  each  served,  and  the  positions  which 
they  held.  When  these  names  have  been 
read,  may  we  stand  for  one  minute  in  si- 
lence in  memory  of  our  departed  friends. 


Mr.  George  Hamm 
Mr.  C.  J.  Settles 
Miss  May  Sherry 
Mr.  Paul  Stewart 
Mrs.  Laura  Braddury 
Mrs.  Estelle  Hausey 
Mr.  William  Hill,  Sr. 
Mrs.  John  Bledsoe 
Mr.  John  Bledsoe 
Miss  Mary  Glenn 
Mrs.  Julia  Mathes 
Mrs.  Bertha  Schofleld 
Miss  Bertha  Martien 
Mr.  Elmer  Vogts 
Mrs.  Hal  Pierson 
Mrs.  Ada  Harper 
Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry 
Miss  Grace  Davenport 
Miss  Mary  de  Graffenreid 
Mrs.  Eldridge 
Miss  Susan  M.  Brooks 
Miss  Marion  Knoll 
Miss  Mary  B.  Knowlton 
Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Bobbins 
Dr.  Clarence  E.  Hawkes 
Miss  Gussie  S.  Langdon 
Miss  Mary  E.  Burbeck 
Mr.  Almarian  O'Caswell 

Mr.  John  Garland 
Mr.  Paul  L.  McFerrin 
Miss  Mary  I.  Walrond 


School 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 


Position 

Piano  Tuning  Teacher 
Superintendent 
Receptionist 
Switchboard  operator 
House  Mother 
Head  Matron 
Board  Member 
Wife  of  former  Supt. 
Former  Superintendent 
Telephone  Operator 
Enghsh  Teacher 
Dietitian 

Kindergarten  teacher 
Music  Instructor 
Music  Instructor 
House  Mother 
Former  Superintendent 
Piano  and  Organ  Teacher 

House  Mother 

Weaving  Teacher 

Ediphonist 

Manual  Training  Teacher 

Sewing  Teacher 

Journalism  Teacher 

Assistant  Matron 

Piano  Teacher 

Principal  Perkins  Institute  & 

Acting  Director 
Shop  Teacher 
Organ  Teacher 
Music  Teacher 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET 

EGBEET  ]Sr.  PEELEE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Most  of  lis  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
new  Constitution  and  By-laws  for  the 
A. A. I.E.  was  adopted  at  the  Convention  in 
Louisville  in  1952.  One  of  the  items  in  the 
By-laws  reads  as  follows:  "A  general 
budget  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  approved  by  the  delegate 
assembly."  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  proposed  budget  is 
presented  under  this  requirement.  I  think 
it  is  proper  that  a  statement  be  made  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  complying  with 
the  By-laws. 

The  By-laws  state  that  the  budget  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
approved  by  the  assembly.  This  does  not 
state  whether  the  budget  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  outgoing  or  the  incoming 
Board  of  Directors.  If  the  outgoing  Board 
approved  the  budget,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  incoming  Board  to  live  under  the 
adopted  figures,  even  though  they  were  un- 
satisfactory in  the  eyes  of  the  new  members. 

If  we  assume  that  the  new  Board  should 
prepare  the  budget,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Board  to  agree  on  a  set  of  figures 
without  having  had  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Association.  It  is  well 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
assembly  may  adopt  a  budget  for  the  com- 
ing biennium  and  subsequently  adopt  reso- 
lutions instructing  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  give  attention  to  specific  problems  dur- 
ing the  coming  biennium,  which  could  not 
be  successfully  done  without  some  appro- 
priations. An  example  of  this  we  have  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  time.  A  few  days 
ago  this  body  received  a  report  from  the 
Magazine  Committee  and  approved  a 
recommendation  which  reads  as  follows: 
"The  Magazine  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
recommends  that  the  Association  work  to- 
wards a  goal  of  having  its  own  magazine 
with  its  staff,  editorial  board  and  head- 
quarters, with  sustained  financial  support. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Board 
of   Directors   of   the   Association    be   given 


authority  to  take  such  action,  financial  and 
otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite 
the  policy  expressed  here."  One  can  readily 
see  that  the  Board  of  Directors  cannot 
carry  out  this  recommendation  if  limited 
strictly  to  a  budget  adopted  by  the  assem- 
bly. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  un- 
anticipated problems  can  arise  during  the 
biennium  and  we  should  leave  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  position  to  use  its  judgment 
if  expenditures  are  required  for  unantici- 
pated obligations.  The  Association  must 
keep  its  members  informed  of  its  financial 
affairs  and  the  assembly  should  have  au- 
thority to  decide  how  its  money  shall  be 
spent.  The  assembly  should  designate  the 
projects  to  be  promoted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  should  have  general  super- 
vision over  all  expenditures,  but  the  Board 
of  Directors  cannot  operate  efficiently  if 
its  hands  are  tied  too  tightly.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  hope  that  the  budget  adopted  by 
this  assembly  may  be  considered  a  guide 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  and  not  a  strait- 
jacket;  therefore,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  items  in  the 
proposed  budget. 

The  first  item  under  "Receipts"  gives  a 
statement  of  dues  received  from  schools 
and  organizations.  This  fund  has  been  re- 
ceived annually  and  is  based  on  the  number 
of  children  found  in  the  several  schools. 
You  will  note  that  the  amount  collected 
was  approximately  $1,800  per  biennium 
from  1946  to  1950.  It  has  been  about 
$2,900  since  that  time. 

How  is  this  money  used?  To  get  an 
answer  to  this  question,  please  look  at  the 
first  line  under  "Expenditures."  This  is  the 
cost  of  printing  "The  Proceedings"  after 
the  close  of  each  convention.  Note  that  the 
cost  increased  50  per  cent  in  the  post-war 
years,  but  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
last  biennium.  This  is  due  to  the  workshop 
convention  which  produced  more  discus- 
sion,  but  fewer   printed   words,   than   the 
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old  type  convention.  Expenditures  for  the 
next  issue  depends  on  the  amount  of  mid- 
night oil  burned  by  the  recorders  during 
the  past  few  days. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  a  pur- 
chase of  professional  literature  by  our 
schools,  and  most  of  our  libraries  contain 
copies  of  "The  Proceedings"  of  many  con- 
ventions. 

The  second  item  under  "Receipts"  to  be 
called  to  your  attention  is  "Memberships." 
You  will  note  that  we  have  our  first  income 
in  19  52-54.  We  received  $4,867  and  antici- 
pate $5,100  for  the  next  biennium. 

How  was  this  money  used?  A  major  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  found  under  "Magazine 
Subscriptions"  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
page.  This  shows  $3,232  spent  and  $3,400 
budgeted  for  1954-56.  Another  expense 
item  carries  the  title  "Other  Committee 
Expense."     This   is   mis-named.     It   should 


read  "Workshop  Expense."  It  is  intended 
that  this  money  shall  be  used  by  the  work- 
shop groups  in  the  interim  between  con- 
ventions to  cover  the  cost  of  mimeograph- 
ing, postage,  etc.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  interim  activity  will  in- 
crease, as  this  will  add  much  to  the  efficien-. 
cy  of  the  workshop  groups. 

This  gives  you  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principal  items  of  income  and  expense.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  explain  all  of  them  but 
will  stop  at  this  point  for  questions  if  you 
have  any  to  be  presented. 


I  am  representing  the  old  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  adoption  of  a  budget  is 
properly  of  interest  to  the  new  Board.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr. 
Joe  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  new 
Board. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  A.A.I*B. 


Receipts: 


Item 


1946-48 


1948-60 


Amonnt  Beceived 
1950-52 


1962-64 


Proposed 

Budget 

1954-66 


Dues  (Schools  and 

Other  Organizations) 
Sales  of  Proceedings  .... 

Registration  Pees   

Memberships ........ 

Redeposits 


.$1855.25        $1843.25        $2872.15  $2931.20  $2900.00 

32.49              118.00             129.00  129.50  125.00 

201.53             700.00  710.00  100.00 

4867.00  5100.00 

62.60  75.00 


Miscellaneous 

5.00 

Total  

$1892.74 

$2162.78 

$3701.15 

$8700.30 

$8300.00 

Expenditures: 

1946-48 

1948-50 

Amonnt  Spent 
1960-52 

1952-54 
Estimated 

Proposed 

Bndget 
1954-56 

Printing-Proceedings  $1349.85 

Printing-Other  126.50 

Postage  39.97 

Badges 41.96 

Secretarial  Office  500.00 

Program  Committee    

Other  Committee  Expense       185.68 

Stenotype    87.44 

World  Council  for 

Welfare  of  Blind  

Magazine  Subscriptions  

Delegate  to  World 

Conference   -. 

Miscellaneous  

(Treas.  Bond,  Refunds, 

Flowers,  Office  Supplies, 

Returned  checks) 


11664.21        $1835.43  $    844.85 

214.40               47.13  168.83 

66.69               83.00  62.42 

71.26  36.60 

500.00     500.00  500.00 

33.66  200.00 

5.39  300.00 

15.00     

50.00  100.00 

3232.00 

500.00 

74.18      20.90  120.36 


51000.00 
175.00 
70.00 
40.00 
500.00 
200.00 
750.00 


100.00 
3400.00 


100.00 


Contingencies  

1965.00 

Total  

$2331.40 

$2519.48 

$2661.77 

$6065.06 

$8300.00 
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PRESENTATION  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET 


JOSEPH  J.  KEER,  Secretary-Treasurer-Elect 


I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Peeler  has  ex- 
plained the  different  items  in  the  budget 
in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the  questions 
that  were  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us. 

The  new  Board  should  have  the  authori- 
ty to  make  changes  they  deem  necessary  to 


expedite  the  proper  business  that  may  arise 
during  the  interim. 

With  this  in  view,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  proposed  Budget  for  1954-56  by 
the  convention. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

J.  M.  WOOLLY,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 


The  Auditing  Committee  of  the  A.A.I. B. 
has  examined  the  books  and  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Association  as  submitted  by 
Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer, 


and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  in  order. 
This    audit    included    receipts    and    dis- 
bursements    for     the     biennium     1952-54 
through  June  24,   1954. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

EDWARD  H.  BRAYER,  Chairman 
Principal,  iHew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions has  had  under  consideration  the 
following  resolutions  which  I  would  like 
to  present  at  this  time. 

WHEREAS,  The  42nd  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  is  now  drawing  to  a  suc- 
cessful close, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  following 
individuals  and  groups  be  recognized-  by 
this  convention  for  their  contributions  to 
it: 

To  the  Reverends  Gilbert  Oldsen  and 
T.  B.  Kelly  for  their  parts  in  the  opening 
session. 

To  the  Honorable  Herman  D.  Gabriel, 
Mayor  of  Batavia,  for  his  warm  welcome. 

To  Mrs.  Nan  McShea,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 


tors of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  her  gracious  address  of  welcome, 
and  to  her  entire  committee  for  invaluable 
assistance  given  to  the  convention. 

To  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,   for  his  address  of  welcome. 

To  Superintendent  Eber  L.  Palmer  and 
the  entire  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  for  a  superb  job  of 
organization  and  "follow  through."  It  has 
been  said  of  the  committee  on  local  ar- 
rangements that  they  did  their  job  so  well 
that  all  parts  of  the  convention  fell  into 
place  naturally  and  easily. 

To  the  Lions  Club  of  Batavia  for  furnish- 
ing an  ofiicial  car  to  the  convention  and  for 
the  appearance  of  its  Glee  Club  on  the 
Tuesday  night  program. 
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To  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs  for  their  finan- 
cial support  of  the  trip  to  Niagara  Falls, 

To  the  Senior  Class  of  19  54  for  its  help- 
fulness in  serving  as  guides  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  refreshment  stand.  We 
want  also  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  class  who  furnished  the 
music  for  our  "Dance  Under  the  Stars." 

To  the  Sylvania  Electric  Corporation  for 
placing  in  several  living  quarters  television 
sets  for  the  use  of  the  guests.  Especial 
gratitude  is  expressed  herewith  for  the 
"Beat  the  Clock"  program  which  was  pre- 
sented on  Tuesday  night. 

To  Emil  Apehes,  Harold  Rice,  and  Rox- 
anne  for  their  contribution  to  Tuesday 
evening's  program. 

To  the  Batavia  Daily  News  for  its  news 
coverage  of  the  convention  and  for  dis- 
tributing news  of  our  meetings  over  the 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press  and  for  furn- 
ishing convention-goers  with  complimenta- 
ry copies  of  the  paper. 

To  Radio  Station  WBTA  of  Batavia  for 
its  contributions  to  the  convention. 

To  Miss  Catherine  Weldon,  Group  Con- 
sultant of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Welfare,  for  her  complete  devotion  as 
the  head  of  the  House  Parents  Workshop; 

To  Dr.  Edward  Schlesinger,  Associate 
Director  of  Public  Health,  New  York  State 


Department  of  Health,  for  his  address  to 
the  convention;  and 

To  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  President  of  the 
Association,  for  the  highly  effective  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  sessions; 
likewise,  to  First  Vice-President  John  C. 
Lyson,  who  acted  as  Program  Chairman, 
to  Second  Vice-President  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Thompson  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Egbert 
N.  Peeler,  and  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

WHEREAS,  This  convention  notes  with 
approval  the  slight  increase  in  attendance 
by  those  who  teach  blind  children  in  public 
schools, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That,  in  order  to 
expedite  this  trend,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  requests 
the  President  to  take  such  steps  as  he 
thinks  appropriate  to  acquaint  all  such 
teachers  with  the  provisions  for  their  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  as  contained  in 
our  new  Constitution,  and  to  encourage  the 
fuller  participation  of  these  teachers  in 
future  conventions. 

WHEREAS,  No  provision  was  made  to 
recognize  the  differences  brought  about  by 
the  several  grade  levels  represented  in  the 
Social  Studies  Workshop  at  this  convention. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  1956  Con- 
vention set  aside  a  special  section  for  teach- 
ers of  Grades  4,  5  and  6  in  Social  Studies. 


METHODS  AND  GOALS  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  CONFERENCE 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  L.  TAYLOK 

Director  of  Educational  Services 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Some  of  us  had  the  satisfying  experience 
of  participating  in  a  Workshop  Convention 
two  years  ago  at  Louisville.  Many  of  us 
have  also  been  members  of  other  Work- 
shops in  other  organizations  in  the  Interim. 
But  for  some,  this  may  be  a  different  kind 
of  Convention  than  you  are  accustomed  to 
attending.  It  is  especially  for  you,  but 
really  for  all  of  us,  that  we  have  set  aside 


these  few  minutes  as  an  orientation  or  re- 
orientation period. 

The  very  name.  Workshop  Convention, 
tells  us  why  we  are  here:  We  have  come 
together  to  work  and  to  talk  shop  with 
others  who,  because  of  special  interests, 
have  joined  a  certain  group  where  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  things 
over. 
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The  groups  will  be  small  enough  so  that 
each  member  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forth  the  questions  he  has  been 
wondering  about  and  to  "air  his  views." 
The  success  of  your  group  will  depend 
upon  each  one  of  you,  upon  full  partici- 
pation at  every  meeting,  on  a  free  flow  of 
communication,  and  upon  the  kind  of 
working  together  that  results  in  coming 
to  conclusions.  It  is  very  likely  that  some 
problems  will  come  up  that  even  with  all 
our  thinking  together  and  sharing  of 
experiences  and  trying  to  obtain  factual 
knowledge  will  seem  to  have  no  conclusion 
other  than  that  more  study  is  needed.  One 
of  my  friends  gave  me  a  quotation  from 
Joseph  Joubert  which  I  think  is  most  ap- 
propriate here:  "It  is  better  to  stir  up  a 
question  without  deciding  it  than  to  decide 
it  without  stirring  it  up."  Likewise,  it  isn't 
necessary  for  the  group  to  stick  with  a 
problem  if  another  of  greater  importance 
comes  to  the  fore  in  the  process  of  talking 
it  over  or  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  for  the  gi'oup  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  Important. 

That  is  why  this  process  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  Group  Dynamics  ...  A  con- 
glameration  of  personalities  gather  to- 
gether and  cease  to  be  concerned  with  per- 
sonalities and  turn  to  concern  with  with 
ideas.  They  become  a  group,  and  Lo  and 
Behold,  we  find  the  group  has  a  personality. 
And  what  happens  can  truly  be  dynamic, 
not  only  in  the  contributions  to  our  profes- 
sion, but  in  what  happens  to  each  of  us. 
This  is  the  democratic  process — the  way  in 
which  we  grow  as  a  people  and  as  indi- 
viduals through  sharing  with  others.  Each 
of  us  comes  eager  to  give,  and  eager  to 
receive.  In  this  type  of  Convention,  there 
are  no  experts.  Your  Chairman  is  not  a 
teacher  for  the  group,  nor  a  "Snooper- 
visor."  He  is  a  member  of  the  group  who 
has  been  chosen  to  act  more  or  less  as  a 
good  host,  seeing  that  everyone  is  com- 
fortable enough  to  participate  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  group.  A  good  group  does 
not  always  agree.  There  may  be  as  many 
differences  of  opinion  as  there  are  members 
of  the  group,  since  each  of  us  comes  with 
a  different  background  of  experience   and 


training,  some  from  urban  areas,  some 
from  rural,  small  schools,  large  schools, 
teachers,  principals,  houseparents.  Some 
of  us  are  young,  some  younger.  Each  of  us 
has  in  his  background  and  experience 
things  that  have  not  been  experienced  by 
anyone  else.  Your  Workshop  should  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  express 
an  opinion  and  have  someone  pay  attention 
to  it.  It  also  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
help  another  with  his  problems.  At  each 
session  of  your  group  you  should  have  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  given  and 
having  received  some  bit  of  information, 
of  having  taken  part  in  a  problem-solving 
experience.  It  may  be  your  problem,  or 
that  of  the  person  sitting  beside  you,  or  it 
may  be  no  one  in  particular's  problem.  This 
"shop-talk,"  however,  is  not  just  a  "gab- 
fest."  It  is  a  group  sharing  experiences  to 
try  to  reach  mutually  agreed  upon  under- 
standings. 

Since  this  is  to  be  a  group  project,  there 
is  no  set  agenda,  no  outline,  no  set  way  of 
working.  These  are  all  left  up  to  you,  as  a 
group.  You  may  flounder  at  first,  because 
you  may  not  be  accustomed  to  working 
without  authoritative  leadership.  Most 
groups  experience  such  growing  pains;  but, 
in  the  end,  we  take  home  with  us  something 
that  may  contribute  greatly  to  spreading 
the  democratic  process  into  our  classrooms, 
schools,  homes  and  communities. 

Those  who  worked  together  in  Louisville 
have  made  suggestions  for  further  con- 
siderations for  the  Workshops  of  this  Con- 
vention. Some  of  the  Chairmen  have  spent 
many  hours  trying  to  elicit  from  those  in 
the  various  schools,  suggestions  regarding 
problems  they  want  most  to  have  discussed. 
You  will  want  to  survey  these  and,  to  be 
sure,  to  add  any  that  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  group;  then 
decide  how  you  want  to  operate.  You  have 
no  carefully  marked  road  map.  It  is  yours 
to  chart.  It  is  up  to  you  decide  what  you 
will  do  with  the  time  allotted  for  group 
work.  You  may  want  to  use  a  portion  of 
some  session  for  smaller  committee  work, 
for  guests,  for  planning  your  group  report, 
or  perhaps  you  will  want  to  allow  a  short 
time  block  for  some  individual  or  individu^ 
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als  who  have  had  interesting  experiences  When  it  is  your  turn  to  be  Observer,  you 
to  tell  about  or  have  done  some  research  may  wish  to  take  special  notice  of  how 
in  relation  to  a  problem  you  have  selected.  many  of  the  group  members  have  been  in- 
It's  up  to  you.  volved    in   the    group's   thinking,    whether 

Each  one  of  us  in  each  group  has  a  re-      there  have  been  many  discussions  between 
sponsibility— a  responsibility  to  contribute,      individuals,    rather   than    group    participa- 

tion,    whether    the    atmosphere    has    been 
friendly,    whether    the    group    is    moving 

ahead    and    making    contributions    to    the 
We  are  suggesting  that  this  year  each      p^j^^,.    jj^  ^^y^^^  ^^^^^    i^  ^i^  ^^  ^^^^  j^b 

group  should  have  an  "Observer"  at  each      ^^  j^elp  the  group  look  at  itself, 
session.   It   is   suggested   that   this   assign- 
ment be  rotated  so  that  a  different  indi- 
vidual will  assume  the  role  at  each  meet- 


to  share,  to  listen,  to  observe,  to  challenge, 
to  meet  challenges. 


Just  one  word  of  warning,  however  to  all 
of  us.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  becoming 
ing.  Therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  for  ^ver-conscious  of  the  "group  process."  We 
many  to  participate  in  this  additional  re-  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^^^^  problems  we  wish  to 
sponsibility.  The  Observer  has  the  function  consider  and  ideas  we  wish  to  share.  Good 
of  being  a  mirror  for  the  group.  He  watches  luck  to  all  of  us  in  making  this  Convention 
the  group  as  it  works,  notices  the  degree  and  each  Workshop  within  it,  one  that  will 
and  kind  of  participation  and  makes  sug-  help  improve  the  education  of  all  blind 
gestions    as    a    result    of    his    observation.      children. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTS 

EUTH  WILLIAMS,  Chairman 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa 

JEA^  D^  BOBB,  Recorder 
Michigan  School  for  tlie  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 

The  Commercial  Arts  Workshop  of  the      Blind  began  in  the  exhibit  room.  Exhibits 
Forty-Second   Biennial    Convention   of   the      were  submitted  by  the  following  schools: 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

School  Representative 

Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School - Ruth  Williams 

Kentucky  State  School  for  the  Blind Martha  C.  Schneider 

Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind : Jean  De  Boer 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School Mrs.  Clara  MacKenzie 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  Betty  Suttell 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind Mrs.  Orrilla  Pratt 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind Mrs.  Edith  Holt 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind Mrs.  Margaret  Yick 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind Mrs.  Vesta  Coon 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  Blind 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

A  visiting  member  of  our  group  was  Miss  The  exhibits  were  so  varied  and  instruc- 

Florence   Quinn,   head   of  the   Braille   De-  tive     that     displaying     them     attractively 

partment  and  dictaphone  operator  from  the  brought  out  a   feeling  of  mutual   interest 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  and  friendliness  of  the  group.  The  content 

the  Blind.  of  the  exhibits  included  invitations,  social 
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and  business  letters,  outlines,  book  reports, 
speed  exercises,  tabulations,  poems,  postal 
cards,  pamphlets  and  textbook  materials. 

Questionnaires  previously  sent  out  by- 
Miss  Ruth  Williams,  Chairman  of  the 
Workshop,  were  reviewed.  The  33  schools 
replying  contributed  topics  for  discussion, 
listed  useful  devices  in  teaching  typing, 
and  made  recommendations.  The  group 
checked  these  replies  and  organized  the 
meeting  into  four  categories:  Personal 
typing.  Vocational  typing.  Equipment,  and 
Miscellaneous. 

A  report  of  what  transpired  at  the  previ- 
ous convention  was  then  read  so  that  time 
could  be  saved  by  not  having  a  discussion 
of  items  considered  at  the  last  meeting. 

1.    Personal  typing  summary: 

A.  Length  of  course 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
three  years  of  instruction  should  be 
given  in  most  cases  so  that  the  stu- 
dent could  achieve  a  reasonable 
amount  of  speed  and  maintain  ac- 
curacy as  well. 

B.  Grade  level  for  introducing  typing 

This  varied  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  grade  with  more  of  us  favor- 
ing the  seventh  since  we  feel  a  child 
becomes  too  confused  if  he  tries  to 
learn  both  Braille  and  typing  at  too 
early  an  age. 

C.  Size  of  class 

The  number  of  students  thought  to 
be  ideal  for  a  typing  class  was  six 
so  that  they  could  be  more  closely 
observed  and  wrong  habits  would 
not  be  formed.  The  maximum  num- 
ber should  be  no  more  than  ten. 

D.  Suitable  materials 

"Word  Mastery"  by  Patton  for  use 
in  all  grades  as  well  as  in  the  high 
school.  It  also  contains  paragraphs 
suitable  for  dictation  purposes  and 
is  available  in  Braille,  large  print, 
and  regular  print. 

"Graded  Weekly  Readers"  as  copy 
material,  both  in  Braille  and  print. 
"Fingers  that  Talk,"  available  in 
Braille  only. 

"My  Typewriter  and  I"  by  Merrick, 
Brown,  and  Dvorak,  American  Book 
Company.  Available  only  in  print. 
Copying  and  composing  of  poems. 
Writing  of  personal  letters,  cards, 
and  short  business  letters. 


Recommendations 

Due  to  a  lack  of  materials  suitable  for 
elementary  grades,  it  was  thought  feasible 
for  each  member  of  the  group  to  serve  as 
a  committee  of  one  to  be  thinking  about 
and  looking  for  a  suitable  text  or  materials 
to  be  put  into  Braille  and  large  print.  Later, 
perhaps,  small  committees  could  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  regional  basis  so  that  our 
ideas  could  be  pooled  at  the  next  Conven- 
tion of  the  A.A.I.B. 

2.    Vocational  Typing  summary 
A.   Course  of  study  to  include 

a.  Introduction  to  Business 

b.  Business  Law 

c.  Business  Mathematics 

d.  Secretarial  Practice 

e.  Salesmanship 

f .  Simple  filing  with  necessary 
equipment. 

Recommendations 

It  was  thought  that  work  experiences  for 
the  visually  handicapped  would  be  valua- 
ble. This  could  be  done  by  typing  up  letters 
and  materials  for  the  business  office,  as 
well  as  letters  and  materials  that  other 
teachers  might  request. 

The  group  feels  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  good  book  on  Secretarial  practice  to  be 
put  into  Braille  and  on  talking  book 
records. 

3.  Equipment  and  Supplies 

a.  Variety  of  typewriters  including 
electric 

b.  Transcribing  machines 

c.  Mimeograph  (limited) 

d.  Calculators  (limited) 

e.  Touch  typing  in  ten  lessons 
Records,  print,  and  Braille 

f .  Rhythm  records 
Decca,  National 

Recommendations 

It  was  suggested  that  Superintendents 
or  Boards  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
typewriters  or  office  equipment  consult 
with  the  commercial  instructor  so  he  or 
she  could  advise  as  to  those  most  suitable 
for  school  purposes. 

4.  Miscellaneous 

A.    Correlation    of    typing    with    other 
departments 

English  (essays,  outlines,  book 
reports) 
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Home  Economics  (recipes) 
Science  (field  trips) 

B.  Writing  of  signature 

Instruction  through  language  arts 
and  English  departments 

C.  Motivating  typing 


Thank-you  letters 
Hobby  day 
Art  typing 
Composing  poems 
Writing  letters 

Seals  or  stars  for  units  of  work 
Games  and  relay  races 
Writing  timed  sentences 
Bulletin  board   displays   of  stu- 
dent's work 
School  publications 
Issuing  certificates  for  speed 
and  accuracy 


An  interesting  conclusion  to  our  work- 
shop experience  was  an  account  by  Miss 
Betty  Suttell  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  who  explained  the  course  of  study 
and  preparation  of  her  students  for  the 
Regent's  examinations  required  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  a 
classroom  demonstration  of  transcription 
machines. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Chairman, 
Mrs.  "Vesta  Coon,  Perkins  Institute,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Yick,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


HOMEMAKING,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

MRS.  ARLINE  P.  HUCKINS 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
mJLASmJLTS,  Recorder 


The  Homemaking,  Arts  and  Crafts  Work- 
shop divided  its  allotted  time  into  discus- 
sions of  clothing,  foods,  other  areas  of 
Homemaking,  arts  and  crafts,  and  organi- 
zation. A  great  deal  of  value  came  from 
becoming  well  acquainted  in  an  informal 
workshop  atmosphere.  It  was  of  interest 
to  have  each  teacher  describe  her  work  and 
department  and  Mrs.  Brayer  gave  all  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  New  York  de- 
partment. 
Clothing 

The  question  of  making  garments  versus 
learning  to  purchase  ready-mades  was  dis- 
cussed. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
clothing  construction  should  be  taught  to 
all,  but  extended  only  when  there  is  indi- 
vidual interest  and  aptitude.  Much  empha- 
sis should  be  put  on  selection  and  buying 
of  ready-made  clothing. 

The  group  agreed  that  needle  threading 
should  be  taught  as  early  as  the  child  can 
learn  to  sew  and  that  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  is  the  best  time  to  start  machine 
sewing.  The  group  felt  it  was  desirable  to 
teach  the  use  of  all  types  of  sewing  ma- 


chines— treadle,  electric,  factory  and  the 
new  types  with  fancy  stitches,  and  to  ex- 
pose students  to  attachments  and  new 
methods  in  sewing. 

It  was  agreed  that  teaching  the  use  of 
becoming  colors  and  color  combinations, 
design,  fabrics  and  how  to  dress  appropri- 
ately for  different  occasions  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  blind  girl. 

Ideas  of  much  interest  to  the  group  were: 
self-threading  sewing  machine  needles,  use 
of  parachutes  purchased  from  airports,  for 
inexpensive  material,  and  needle  guards  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Foods 

After  considering  how  much  the  blind 
girl  should  use  her  hands  for  measuring, 
mixing,  etc.,  the  group  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  teach  the  use  of  implements  such 
as  are  used  by  sighted  people  with  vari- 
ations as  needed  by  the  individual.  Prepa- 
ration of  meals,  including  the  purchase  of 
foods  is  an  excellent  activity. 

A  discussion  of  braille  recipe  books  led 
to  inquiry  about  the  possibility  of  having 
one  of   the   more   popular   books   brailled. 
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selected  recipes  brailled  into  book  form,  or 
individual  recipe  sheets  brailled  to  be 
purchased  individually  or  in  lots  for 
classes.  Miss  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large 
Type  Editor  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  talked  with  the  group 
and  suggested  that  the  workshop  appoint 
a  committee  to  recommend  books  and 
pamphlets  needed.  The  need  for  homemak- 
ing,  arts  and  crafts  teachers  to  edit  and 
prepare  their  materials  for  brailling  was 
stressed  and  it  was  brought  out  that  much 
time  could  be  saved  in  getting  material 
embossed  if  it  came  to  the  printing  house 
edited.  The  president  selected  Mrs.  Ella 
Bruce  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
chairman  to  look  into  the  need  for  and 
selection  of  homemaking  and  recipe  books 
to  be  brailled. 

Other  Areas  of  Homemaking 

Management  of  money  and  time  is  very 
important  for  the  blind  girl  to  learn.  In- 
stallment buying  may  be  taught  by  allow- 
ing students  to  use  credit  and  installment 
buying  within  the  homemaking,  arts  and 
crafts  departments. 

Boys  should  be  taken  into  the  homemak- 
ing department  wherever  possible  to  learn 
something  about  home  and  family  living. 

It  was  recommended  that  homemaking 
teachers  belong  to  local  and  state  home- 
making  teacher  organizations. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Many  individual  projects  for  crafts  and 
homemaking  were  discussed  and  ideas  ex- 
changed were  of  great  interest  and  help 
to  members  of  the  group.  Exhibits  on  dis- 


play were  discussed,  directions  for  making 
many  items  exchanged  and  printed  materi- 
al secured  and  distributed. 

The  group  seemed  to  agree  that  weaving 
should  be  taught  as  a  vocation  in  areas 
where  opportunities  are  available  for  work 
and  as  a  hobby  to  develop  coordination  in 
other  schools.  High  school  and  junior  high 
students  may  work  on  problems  of  thread- 
ing and  pattern  drafting;  grade  school  stu- 
dents work  on  simple  weaving. 

The  group  felt  the  need  of  a  course  in 
arts  and  crafts  for  teachers  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Some  states  require  their  teachers 
to  take  such  a  course  and  none  has  been 
available  to  them.  Mrs.  Navey  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  was  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  sponsor  a 
course  to  meet  this  need.  She  was  also 
asked  to  look  into  the  need  and  selection 
of  arts  and  crafts  materials  to  be  brailled. 

Reports  of  two  regional  conferences,  Vir- 
ginia and  Arkansas  were  reviewed  for  help- 
ful suggestions  they  contained. 

Ideas  for  the  1956  convention  workshop 
included:  (1)  a  suggestion  that  teachers 
work  out  and  mimeograph  materials  that 
would  be  helpful  to  exchange;  (2)  time  be 
set  aside  at  the  convention  to  edit  home- 
making  materials  which  should  be  em- 
bossed; and  (3)  demonstrations  of  skills 
and  projects  be  carried  out. 

Mrs.  Muller,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  commercial 
exhibits  being  made  available  for  exami- 
nation at  the  next  convention. 


HOUSEPARENTS 

CATHERINE  WELDON,  Chairman 

New  York  State  School  for  tlie  Blind 

VH^ A  BARLOW,  Recorder 


The  first  workshop  for  Houseparents 
employed  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  in- 
cluded in  the  19  54  conference  of  the  A.A.- 
I.B.  More  than  40  men  and  women  who 
participated    agreed    that    it    was    helpful, 


interesting  and  stimulating.  Fifteen  states 
were  represented.  The  discussions  were 
lively,  sustained  and   considerate. 

The  suggestion  that  the  group  break  up 
Into  small  sections  was  not  followed  as  all 
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present  wanted  to  share  in  the  entire  pro- 
cedure. So  the  group  broke  up  into  buzz 
sessions  for  half  hour  periods  and  then 
returned  to  the  general  meeting  to  report 
and  hear  further  comment  from  the  group 
as  a  whole.  The  topics  for  discussion  were 
proposed  by  the  participants  at  the  first 
meeting.  The  group  then  decided  upon  four 
headings,  one  for  each  workshop  session 
and  made  sub-headings  of  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed each  day.  Buzz  sessions  were  joined 
by  those  interested  in  a  particular  topic. 
Each  buzz  session  had  a  chairman  and 
reporter,  with  no  one  serving  twice  in  these 
capacities.  This  afforded  every  individual 
an  opportunity  to  take  some  group  leader- 
ship and  to  enter  into  the  large  group  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  plan  was  decided  upon 
(numbers  indicate  individuals  participating 
in  the  buzz  session) 

1 .  Professional  Growth. 

a.  Houseparent-teacher  relationships 
(6) 

b.  Houseparent-natural     parent     rela- 
tionships (9) 

c.  Attitude  of  Houseparents  to  Blind- 
ness (11) 

d.  Records,    social,    physical,    welfare, 
available  to  us  ( 8 ) 

e.  Reports  of  Houseparents  (6) 

2.  Social 

a.  Boy-Girl  and  Teen-age  problems  ( 8 ) 

b.  Sex  Problems  (5) 

c.  Tantrums  (5) 

d.  Table  manners  (5) 

e.  Discipline  (11) 

3;    On  the  Job  Ti'aining 

a.  Required  reading — meetings,  etc. 
(9) 

b.  Religious  training  of  children  (12) 

c.  Recreation  for  children 
under  12  years  of  age  (8) 
over  12  years  of  age  (12) 

4.    Emotional 

a.  Mental  Hygiene  (10) 

b.  Blindisms  (10) 

c.  Leadership — desirable  and  undesir- 
able (10) 

d.  Protection  of  underdog  without 
favoritism  (8) 


1.  Houseparent  and   teacher  relationship: 

Cooperation  always.  In  most  schools  the 
teacher  should  not  report  on  evaluations  of 
child's  "dorm  behavior."  Houseparents 
should  meet  with  the  teachers  formally  as 
well  as  have  frequent  friendly  discussions 
of  specific  problems.  The  problem  of  "home 
work"  needs  much  more  discussion  with 
special  attention  as  to  how  it  is  handled. 

2.  Houseparent-parent  relationship:  We 
need  to  know  the  parents,  their  church  con- 
nections, financial  situations,  what  the 
attitude  of  the  natural  parent  is  to  be 
about  taking  the  child's  part.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  discussing  the  parent  who 
brings  the  child  to  school  and  seems  to  for- 
get him  completely.  We  felt  that  parents 
often  need  much  teaching.  A  desirable 
technique  is  to  send  official  letters  urging 
parents  to  attend  specific  functions  at  the 
school  particularly  when  their  child  is 
participating. 

3.  Houseparents  attitude  toward  Blindness 

Do  not  let  our  feelings  toward  blindness 
block  our  expectations  of  the  child.  His 
need  is  the  same  as  for  all  children.  As  we 
get  to  know  him  better  as  a  person  it  will 
tend  to  minimize  his  blindness  for  us. 

Religious  Training 

Consider  the  State  Laws,  Consider  the 
administrative  policies,  recognize  choice  of 
parents.  No  pressure  is  to  be  exerted  on 
children  to  change  from  one  religion  to 
another  by  houseparents.  Houseparents 
can  do  much  to  encourage  religious  life 
however.  John  Milton  Society  which  serves 
many  religious  groups  have  braille  materi- 
als. We  all  have  prayers  and  blessings  each 
in  our  own  way,  in  every  school. 

Group  Meetings 

At  their  request  about  six  principals  sat 
in  on  our  discussion  of  group  meetings  as 
they  were  interested  in  hearing  the  views 
expressed  on  the  need  of  houseparents  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  program 
with  other  staff  members  especially 
teachers. 

We  felt  the  need  of  required  reading  and 
the  meeting  of  houseparents  where  there 
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could  be  work  shop  type  of  discussions. 
It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  some 
voluntary  reading  also  and  that  such  ma- 
terials should  be  available.  Interesting 
speakers  should  also  be  invited  to  speak 
to  the  group  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
bring  in  new  ideas.  The  meeting  of  house- 
parents  with  teachers  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  further  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  houseparents. 

Few  conclusions  were  drawn  and  no 
pat  answers  were  found,  but  many  ques- 
tions were  raised  for  future  consideration. 
All  seemed  encouraged  to  return  to  their 
jobs  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  with 
the  determination  to  continue  to  learn 
more  about  the  needs  of  their  children  and 
how  they,  as  houseparents,  can  meet  them 
constructively. 

As  houseparents  and  child  assume  a 
warmer  functional  relationship  the  house- 
parent  is  better  able  to  effect  improvements 
in  the  child's  own  attitude  toward  his 
blindness. 

Constantly  analyze  your  own  feelings 
toward  the  blind. 

Records 

Records  are  obtainable  for  the  social 
service  pre-school  report,  or  field  workers 
record,  usually  in  the  Superintendent's 
office.  Other  records  from  the  principal's 
and  Hospital  offices.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  knowing  past  histories  if  properly  used 
but  must  never  be  used  to  taunt  children 
or  be  discussed  before  other  children. 

Reports 

Most  houseparents  make  reports  on  the 
children.  The  type  of  report  varies  with 
the  policy  of  the  school;  some  are  check 
marks  or  grades  and  others  in  letter  form. 
Reports  are  the  best  tools  for  parent  con- 
tacts and  most  parents  do  appreciate  them 
and  are  interested.  Specific  problems  were 
presented  and  discussed. 


Tantrums 


probable 
causes 


teasing 
discipline 
frustrations 
attention  getter 


The  following  suggestions  were  made  as 
helps   that   have   worked   for  some   of   the 


group.  Ignore  situation,  bath  cold  or  chilly, 
isolation  either  by  bed  or  otherwise,  walk- 
ing and  talking  with  the  child,  distracting 
play. 

Table  Manners 

The  group  felt  that  table  manners  are 
important  for  the  social  life  and  physical 
well  being  of  the  child  as  he  goes  into 
sighted  groups.  Early  training  should  be 
given  with  the  proper  silver  on  the  table 
even  though  he  uses  only  a  spoon  at  first. 
In  most  schools  the  house  parent  helps  the 
student  in  the  dining  room.  Plates  are 
usually  served  with  special  arrangements. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  pusher  method  was 
superior  and  should  be  taught  early.  It 
was  felt  that  perhaps  we  need  to  do  more 
work  with  the  boys  as  the  girls  get  con- 
siderable help  in  Home  Economics. 

However,  this  brought  out  the  infor- 
mation that  many  boys  in  many  schools  are 
now  in  Home  Economics  classes.  One  of  our 
partial  sighted  House  Parents  gave  the 
following  interesting  details.  Children  need 
not  put  sugar  in  their  hands  as  the  weight 
of  the  spoon  tells  them  the  amounts.  Also 
the  amount  of  food  that  they  have  on  forks 
when  eating  is  determined  by  the  weight. 
We  can  teach  children  to  hold  a  cup  or 
glass  straight  by  placing  the  third  finger 
under  the  cup  or  glass.  One  participant 
demonstrated  how  children  can  with  least 
notice  measure  liquids  into  containers, 
cereal  bowls  etc.  Only  two  dietitians  help 
with  the  children  in  the  dining  room. 

Sex  Problems 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  we 
must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  mastur- 
bation and  associated  activities  are  a,  real 
problem  and  control  of  these  habits  reduces 
problems  later.  We  should  first  establish 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  correctable  physi- 
cal or  medical  reason  for  the  manifestations 
then  treat  it  as  another  bad  habit  to  be 
corrected  by  hands-patting,  encouraging 
active  play,  seeing  that  the  small  child  has 
toys  in  his  hands  during  the  day  as  well 
as  bed  toys.  Each  child  must  always  sleep 
alone  in  his  own  bed  whether  at  nap  time 
or  night  and  with  the  exception  of  adult 
boys  being  cared  for  by  women,   students 
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should  sleep  with  doors  open.  We  all  have 
helps  available  if  we  will  use  them.  Super- 
intendents, principals,  chaplains,  social 
workers,  psychologists  and  the  Hospital 
staff. 

Discipline 

Much  discussion  was  given  to  awards 
and  prizes  and  the  importance  of  control- 
ling this  method.  Giving  praise  where 
praise  is  due  was  suggested  rather  than  on 
the  negative  side,  taking  treats  away.  Sit- 
ting little  folks  on  a  chair,  standing  them 
outside  the  door  and  other  types  of  iso- 
lation were  discussed  as  well  as  depriving 
the  older  children  of  privileges. 

Teasing 

One  suggestion  of  self  government  by 
the  children  was  fully  explained  and  the 
feeling  was  general  that  it  was  good  with 
older  groups  when  well  handled.  Helping 
the  smaller  child  to  learn  to  take  a  little 
teasing  without  violent  reactions,  along 
with  explaining  to  the  group  that  this  par- 
ticular child  has  special  problems  was  sug- 
gested; also  encouraging  specific  help  that 
the  group  can  give  the  individual  being 
teased,  often  helps.  Many  techniques  in- 
cluding a  bite  for  a  bite  and  a  scratch  for 
a  scratch   method   were   discussed. 

Boy-Girl  and  Teen  Age  Problems: 

This  of  course  was  discussion  without 
conclusion.  Does  hand  holding  mean  the 
same  thing  to  blind  people  as  to  others? 
One  school  allows  dating  on  campus  under 
supervision  but  while  the  students  have 
off  campus  passes  they  are  not  supposed  to 
date  when  off  campus.  With  one  exception 
all  have  co-ed  activities  ranging  from  Sun- 
day school  and  roller  skating  informally 
together  to  formal  dating.  One  school  has 
separate  social  activities.  The  general  rule 
seems  to  be  that  all  activities  of  this  age 
group  be  always  under  some  supervision 
and  also  the  children  be  required  to  be 
back  to  dorms  or  cottages  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  One  school  has  one  dance  a  year 
when  students  may  bring  their  dates  in 
from  outside  the  school.  Twelve  schools  re- 
quire written  permission  from  parents  for 
going  off  campus.  Some  limit  the  privilege 


to  those  carrying  their  school  work  satis- 
factorily as  well  as  good  citizenship.  Two 
schools  require  written  permission  from 
parents  for  dating. 

Emotional  Mental  Hygiene,  Blindness 

We  were  reminded  that  we  need  always 
to  remember  that  emotional  stages  develop 
very  differently  in  different  children  and 
that  environment  plays  a  great  part  in  this 
development. 

Our  helps  again  come  from  all  the  re- 
sources around  us  including  a  National 
Mental  Hygiene  group  with  branches  in 
many,  if  not  all,  cities.  We  need  frequently 
to  try  to  mend  the  damages  done  by  broken 
homes,  neglectful  parents,  insecure  and 
unwanted  children  either  actually  or  in 
their  own  minds  as  well  as  the  over-pro- 
tected child. 

Blindisms  are  bad  habits  peculiar  only 
to  the  blind.  Helps  for  this  are:  telling  the 
child  that  others  do  not  have  these  habits. 

Explaining  fully  that  the  blindism  ac- 
tivity attracts  uncomplimentary  attention. 

The  earlier  a  child  is  corrected  the  easier 
it  is  for  him  to  correct  his  habits,  therefore 
education  of  parents  as  early  as  possible 
is  again  recommended. 

Providing  a  small  toy  or  pleasant  rattle 
in  his  hands  always  when  not  otherwise 
busy. 

Realize  that  many  blindisms  are  substi- 
tutes for  the  motion  that  sighted  people 
see  i.  e.  moving  cars,  blowing  trees,  etc. 

Scooters  and  roller  skates,  rocking  boats, 
hobby  horses  are  good  to  use.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  child  with  the  houseparent  is 
esppcially  important  in  correcting  these 
habits.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  being  cor- 
rected because  you  are  helping  him  not 
b'^cause  his  habits  make  you  "nervous." 
He  must  feel  secure  in  your  interest,  under- 
standing and  affection. 

Leadership 

Bad  attitude  leadership  was  discussed 
extensively  by  case  histories.  Help  sugges- 
tions were:  Redirection  from  bad  to  good 
of  the  same  leadership. 
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Developiag  competitive  leadership 
Group  pressure 
Regrouping 
Religious  training 

The  necessity  of  teaching  a  child  the 
laws  of  "Thine  and  Mine"  were  briefly  dis- 
cussed  but   did   not   seem    to    be    a    major 

problem  with  the  majority. 

.   -'ixjoi-ini-ri  0' 

We  all  have  good  leadership  but  saw  no 
reason  for  extensive  discussion  as  it  was 
not  a  problem. 

Recreation  under  12  years  of  age : 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  children 
occupied  during  free  time.  Helps  in  control 
of  behavior  problems   and   blindisms. 

Recreation  will  develop  child's  initiative, 
self  reliance  and  leadership. 


Outside  aids  and  resources  are  deter- 
mined by  the  facilities  and  opportunities 
offered  by  the  community. 

Types  of  amusements 

Quiet:  cards,  block  games  and  other 
toys 

Action:  Hiking,  rocking  boats,  slides 
and  swings 

Personal  development:  Encourages 
imagination,  leadership  in  his 
own  group,  do  it  yourself  games. 
Work  play,  house,  radio  announ- 
cer, store 

We  need  better  recreation  supervision 
and  more  playground  equipment  in  many 
schools. 

Recreation  over  12  years  of  age 

See  Teen  age  and  boy-girl  recommen- 
dations. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

DALE  HOLMES,  Chairman 

Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

PAUL  EUHLAND,  Recorder 


In  the  opening  meeting  of  the  work  shop 
Mr.  Beadnell  of  Batavia  asked  if  he  could 
be  excused  as  chairman  so  that  he  could 
attend  the  Piano  Technicians  meeting.  Mr. 
Holmes  of  the  Illinois  School  consented  to 
take  over  as  chairman  with  Mr.  Ruhland 
of  Batavia  as  recorder 

There  were  sixteen  people  attending  the 
first  workshop  session.  After  att  introduc- 
tion of  all  of  the  members  and  visitors,  the 
chairman  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  group  from  the  Ken- 
tucky workshop.  The  discussion  began  by 
clarifying  the  name  Industrial  Arts  and 
what  is  considered  to  be  placed  in  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  program.  Industrial  Arts  is  a 
phase  of  general  education  and  should,  be 
pre-vocational  in  scope. 

Questions  discussed  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  a  school  for  the 
blind? 

a.    The  development  of: 
Manual  dexterity 


Muscle  coordination 

Tactual  perception 

Initiative 

Independence 

Patience 

Creativeness 

Accuracy 

Safety  practice 

Good  work  habits 

Attitudes 

Cooperation 

Introduction  of  the  tools  of  industry 
Consumer  education 
Good  citizenship 
Leisure  time  activities 
Appreciation  of  the  value  of  time 


What  should  be  done  with  students 
carried  in  opportunity  classes? 
This  question  was  discussed  briefly  and 
it  was  found  that  most  schools  have 
some  type  of  class  for  slow  learners, 
mentally  retarded,  etc.  The  academic 
work  is  given  in  the  home  room  and 
also  certain  types  of  handicraft.  Several 
schools  develope  assembly  projects 
which  these  students  put  together. 
Other  schools  attempt  to  teach  these 
students  like  the  general  run  of  stu- 
dents. 
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3.  What  should  be  done  with  students  who 
cannot  carry  a  full  academic  schedule? 
Some  schools  let  this  student  go  along 
and  if  he  cannot  keep  up  with  his  class 
he  eventually  is  dropped  from  school. 
Other  schools  let  these  students  carry 
certain  required  courses  and  let  them 
complete  their  high  school  work  in  In- 
dustrial Arts  shops.  Credit  is  given  for 
this  work  and  the  students  are  given 
Vocational  diplomas  or  Industrial  Arts 
diplomas  or  certificates.  These  diplomas 
or  certificates  would  not  be  recognized 
for  college  entrance,  but  would  be  ac- 
cepted in   entering   trade   schools. 

4.  What  are  some  new  areas  of  Instruction 
for  students  in  schools  for  the  blind? 


a. 

Physio-therapy 

b. 

Massage 

c. 

Ceramics 

d. 

Model  making 

e. 

Assembly  work 

f. 

Radio 

g. 

Plastics 

h. 

Agriculture 

i. 

Kennel  Management 

j. 

Wrought  iron  furniture 

k. 

Work  in  aluminum  fabrication 

These  areas  are  not  adaptable  to  all 
schools  but  may  be  adaptable  in  certain 
geographic  locations.  Some  of  them  may 
be  used  as  exploratory  or  survey  units. 

During  one  work  session  the  group  made 
a  trip  to  Testing  Center  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation   for    the    Blind.    The    services    of 


this  center  are  contracted  by  the  New  York 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  testing  blind  adults  sent  there  by  the 
Rehabilitation  regional  ofiices.  The  appli- 
cants are  sent  to  the  centers  for  one  month 
during  which  time  they  are  given  fourteen 
tests  which  are  production  assembly  units 
used  in  industries  of  the  area.  The  testing 
is  done  and  after  the  testing  and  evaluating 
period,  the  applicants  work  on  a  contracted 
production  job.  The  center  is  also  a  coun- 
seling center  for  the  placement  of  some  of 
the  applicants  tested. 
Summary: 

During  one  of  the  work  shop  sessions, 
Mr.  Schmand  of  the  Maryland  School  gave 
a  report  on  a  regional  meeting  of  Industri- 
al Arts  teachers  held  in  the  Maryland 
School  on  April  30,  1954. 

The  work  shop  group  voted  unanimously 
to  have  a  textbook  in  woodworking  brailled 
and  put  in  clear  type  for  use  in  Industrial 
Arts  classes  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Industrial  Arts  Woodworking 

John  L.  Feirer 

Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers, 

Peoria,  111. 

It  is  requested  that  this  book  be  put  on 
the  Printing  House  list  of  future  publi- 
cations. 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


ANTHONY  ACKERMAN,  Chairman 

Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

FRANCES  B.  YOUNG,  Recorder 


!S  'id  t. 


The  Language  Arts  section  of  the  second 
workshop  convention  was  most  rewarding 
because  of  keen  interest  in  all  problems, 
excellent  contributions,  and,  above  all, 
complete  accord  in  any  question  presented 
or  goals  set. 

Discussion  automatically  divided  itself 
into  three  prime  headings:  methods  and 
techniques  in  teaching  modern  languages; 
problems  and  methods  in  the  English  class; 


and  setting  and  holding  standards  of  Eng- 
lish curriculum. 

Three  questions  pertaining  to  foreign 
language  interests  were:  What  is  the  role 
of  language  clubs  in  foreign  language 
achievement;  To  what  extent  should  re- 
corders and  tape  recorders  be  used  in 
language  classes;  which  should  be  empha- 
sized most  in  teaching  modern  languages, 
speaking  or  reading?   .  ..■—'■ 


m 
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Contributions  to  the  first  question  elici- 
ted the  following  information: 

1.  Such  clubs  would  be  invaluable  in  pre- 
senting cultural  background,  but  there 
were  no  such  clubs  in  two  schools  be- 
cause of  extremely  small  classes  and 
lack  of  ability.  At  one  school  The  Junior 
Classical  League  had  been  fostered  for 
students  of  Latin  during  one  class  peri- 
od a  week,  at  which  time  parallel  read- 
ing had  been  done  by  the  teacher,  pro- 
grams were  planned,  projects  presented. 

2.  In  a  residential  school  where  time  ele- 
ment and  small  enrollment  would  be 
obstacles,  cultural  background  could  be 
presented  at  meal  times  at  a  "French" 
or  "Spanish"  table;  such  information 
could  also  be  imparted  in  class  time 
at  the  end  of  the  period  when  perhaps 
a  few  minutes  would  be  available  after 
regular  work  was  covered. 

3.  Such  background  could  be  started  by 
tracing  word  derivation  from,  for  ex- 
ample, French  to  English,  by  explaining 
the  carry-over  from  such  words  as  rayon 
and  lingerie. 

Concerning  the  second  question,  the 
group  concluded  that  the  use  of  recording 
methods  would  be  invaluable,  not  only  for 
the  pupils  to  listen  to  their  own  pronunci- 
ation, but  also  for  the  teacher  to  correct 
professorial  mistakes  (to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  listening  students!)  provided 
that  after  the  initial  experience  in  the  use 
of  such  technique — usually  a  total  loss  in 
learning  value  —  the  engineering  of  the 
recording  be  carefully  handled  in  order  to 
avoid  complaints  on  poor  tone  or  muffled 
words. 

Almost  with  one  mind  an  agreement  on 
the  third  query  was  reached,  that  reading 
should  be  emphasized  in  teaching  foreign 
languages  because  of  the  furthering  of 
cultural  broadness,  better  international 
understanding,  and  vocabulary  building  for 
oral  work.  Two  difficulties  in  oral  emphasis 
were  lack  of  opportunity  for  practice  and 
dearth  of  nationals  speaking  the  language 
studied.  A  good  way  to  promote  oral  fluency 
would  be  to  start  the  teaching  of  languages 
much  earlier  where,  in  the  lower  grades, 
interest  would  be  high  and  speech  learning 
easier. 

The  second  main  topic  fell  into  discus- 
sion on  creating  a  desire  to  study  and  to 
read    English,    bettering    composition    and 


spelling,  using  dramatics  in  connection  with 
English  work,  and  the  place  of  art  work 
in  the  English  class. 

To  motivate  interest  in  studying,  read- 
ing, and  writing  the  mother  tongue,  the 
group  agreed  that  the  teacher  must  employ 
a  realistic  approach  toward  the  background 
missing  in  many  students'  homes,  must  love 
the  subject,  must  hold  to  standards  to  be 
suggested,  and  should  separate  pupils  ac- 
cording to  their  ability.  Camouflaging  gram- 
mar drills,  stimulating  competition  by 
using  a  "question  box"  filled  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  promoting  a  sense 
of  achievement  by  pointing  out  improve- 
ments made  over  a  period  of  time  are 
methods  possible  in  capturing  the  chil- 
dren's absorption. 

A  group  of  three  questions  on  reading 
problems  included  the  following:  How 
does  one  check  on  reading  comprehension; 
Can  the  group  suggest  ways  to  build  vo- 
cabulary; How  may  speed  in  braille  read- 
ing be  increased? 

Answers  to  the  first  of  the  above  included 
a  suggestion  to  teach  reading  in  phrases; 
to  use  motivating  questions,  embracing 
those  originated  by  students  "playing 
teacher";  to  coordinate  material  in  a  new 
chapter  with  that  in  previously-read  chap- 
ters; to  stress  the  topic  sentences  in  each 
paragraph;  and  to  employ  all  these  tech- 
niques at  an  early  level. 

Vocabulary  building  can  be  done  by  giv- 
ing the  children  a  word  a  day  as  a  basis 
for  word  games.  One  might  have  the  chil- 
dren themselves  bring  words  in  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  to  "stump"  the  instructor,  or 
compile  lists  from  reading  material. 

As  to  speed  in  reading  braille,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  speed  is  not  so 
important  as  comprehension.  One  may  in- 
crease reading  speed,  however,  by  not  al- 
lowing poor  braille  readers  to  use  talking 
books  too  much  for  study  purposes — 
though  talking  books  are  invaluable  in 
such  phases  of  work  as  book  reports;  by 
doing  some  oral  reading  which  should  not 
take  precedence  over  silent  reading;  and 
by  inaugurating  oral  reading  competitions. 

As  corollaries  to  these  branches  of  the 
subject,   oral  English  and  journalism  should 
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not  be  neglected:  the  former  could  be  de- 
veloped through  book  reports,  chapel  pro- 
grams, and  three-minute  class  speeches; 
the  latter,  through  elective  classes  or  units 
on  journalism  for  the  school  newspaper 
staff. 

Outside  reading  may  be  broadened  by 
offering  book  awards  based  on  reading  im- 
provement and  extension  of  library  use, 
by  using  the  dramatizing  of  stories  in  class 
to  stimulate  the  children  to  find  stories 
outside  class  for  such  activity,  by  forming 
clubs  for  oral  reading,  recitation,  etc.,  by 
requesting  the  presentation  of  a  program 
by  the  city  library  during  "Book  Week," 
by  designating  regular  reading  periods  in 
the  cottages,  and  by  making  summer  read- 
ing lists  in  class. 

One  member  suggested  an  excellent  idea 
to  ameliorate  the  woefully  poor  spelling 
throughout  schools  for  the  blind,  namely  to 
hold  interschool  spelling  competitions  with 
a  trophy  to  be  presented  to  the  winner  to 
be  kept  until  the  next  year's  competition. 
Further  detailing  of  this  project  will  de- 
pend on  the  approval  of  school  heads  and 
will  be  further  developed  at  a  regional 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  next  fall. 

The  important  part  played  by  dramatics 
was  introduced  by  the  query  "Should  dra- 
matics be  introduced  in  the  lower  grades?" 
The  group  felt  that  this  part  of  English 
work  would  be  of  considerable  worth  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Creative  dramatics  are  especially  de- 
sirable in  these  grades,  particularly 
if  such  methods  could  be  sustained 
throughout   the   curriculum. 

2.  Dramatics  would  give  impetus  in  im- 
agination and  in  play  production  in 
later  years. 

3.  From  such  procedure  a  good,  firm 
wedge  would  be  driven  for  future  study 
of  the  play  form  generally,  of  Shakes- 
peare particularly,  and  of  other  forms 
of  classical  literature. 

The  personnel  agreed  that  there  was  ex- 
cellent cause  for  the  use  of  art  work  in 
the  English  class,  including  pupils'  own 
drawings,  their  work  in  plastic  media  such 
as  clay,  plasticine,  soap,  etc.,  their  efforts 
at  book  binding,  as  well  as  photographs  or 
reproductions  placed  on  the  bulletin  board, 


pictures  which  will  promote  interest  and 
pride  in  the  room's  attractiveness  among 
totally  blind  youngsters. 

Its  major  achievement,  the  group  decided, 
was  the  outcome  of  its  whole-hearted  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  and  most  basic  of  its 
headings,  that  of  establishing  and  retaining 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  English  courses. 

This  investigation  sprang  from  the  ques- 
tion "Should  we  lower  our  standards  in 
English  curriculum?"  A  universal  and  de- 
cided "No!"  was  the  response,  for  these 
reasons:  firstly,  among  many  of  our  pupils 
the  standard  is  already  depressingly  low; 
secondly,  such  a  drop  in  quality  would 
automatically  lower  all  high  school  and 
college  work,  not  only  in  English,  but  also 
in  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  thirdly, 
this  move  would  lower  a  child's  intellectual 
standards  for  life;  and  lastly,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  the  minority  group  of  the 
blind  must  strive  to  be  above  average  in 
all  endeavors. 

From  these  statements  evolved  general 
standards  to  be  adhered  to  in  our  schools. 
From  their  study  of  literature  the  children 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  and  appreci- 
ate all  types  of  literature,  both  classical 
and  contemporary,  through  reading  of  com- 
plete works  and  carefully  edited  ones. 
Their  compositions  should  present  correct 
grammar,  clear,  concise  paragraphing,  ade- 
quate spelling,  and  a  maximum  of  three 
typing  errors  per  page.  These  compositions 
would  not  be  valuable  without  careful  re- 
vision based  on  Individual  guidance  unless 
themes  might  contain  errors  common  to 
an  entire  class.  Outlining,  correct  bibliogra- 
phy, footnotes,  and  note  taking,  could  be 
given  in  secondary  compositions.  Accepted 
letter  forms  could  be  coordinated  with 
typing  classes. 

To  prevent  a  trend  noticed  in  public 
schools,  in  some  states,  to  deflate  desirable 
standards,  the  group  would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  college  entrance  examinations  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  other  subjects,  would 
tend  to  keep  the  canon  of  good  English  at 
a  high  level. 

The  decision  was  reached  that  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  excellence  in  litera- 
ture   study    in    the    lower    grades    and    in 
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junior  high  school  two  committees  should 
be  appointed  to  investigate  various  litera- 
ture books  and  to  select  from  them  suitable 
pieces  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  filling 
in  background  in  these  grades.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  lower  grades  is 
Mrs.  Hale  (North  Carolina),  Mrs.  Menard 
(Western  Pennsylvania),  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
(North  Carolina).  The  junior  high  school 
group  consists  of  Mr.  Ackerman  (Perkins), 
chairman,  Mrs.  Johnson  (Maryland),  and 
Mrs.  Young  (Maryland).  Reports  from 
these  committees  will  be  presented  at  the 
regional  meeting  mentioned  above. 

Adjacent  to  the  neied  for  literary  material 
is  a  problem  of  far-reaching  scope  and  des- 
perate need,  that  of  a  grammar  series  adap- 
ted specifically  for  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  group  felt  the  necessity  for  eliminating 
excess  material  from  the  present  gram- 
mars, for  including  more  examples  and 
exercises,  and  for  setting  levels  for  graded 
gtammatical  principles. 

For  the  primary  grades,  the  workshop 
agreed  to  send  to  their  respective  teachers 
a  mimeographed  tentative  course  of  study 
suggesting  principles  to  be  covered. 

Next,  the  group  tackled  the  ambitious 
project  of  outlining  a  level  of  grammar  to 
be  covered  from  the  fourth  grade  through 
senior  high  school.  The  series  through 
grade  six  should  include  the  study  of: 

1.  The  four  types  of  sentences 

2.  Parts  of  speech   (nouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs) 

3.  The  paragraph  as  a  unit  of  thought 

4.  Simple  punctuation  rules 

5.  Singular  and  plural  possessive 

6.  Outlining  to  three  steps 

7.  Capitalization  and  abbreviations 

8.  Principal  parts  of  verbs  (to  be  learned 
by  ear) 

9 .  Friendly  letters 


By  the  end  of  junior  high  school  the 
group  felt  that  students  should  have 
covered : 


.1.    Compound  and  complex  sentences 

2.  Clauses  and  other  types  of  phrases  not 
studied  earlier,  including  punctuation 
of  both 

3.  Emphasis  on  remaining  parts  of 
speech 

4.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

5.  Predicate  words 

6.  Tenses,  conjugations,  and  principal 
parts  of  verbs,  including  verbals 

7.  Declensions  of  pronouns  with   special 

emphasis  on  who  and  whom 

8.  Compound  subjects,  predicates,  and 
predicate  words 

9.  Outlining  and  note  taking,  extended 

10.  Building  paragraphs 

11.  Summary  and  precis  writing 

12.  Detailed    titles,    quotes,    bibliography, 
footnotes,  and  references 

For  the  high  school  series  the  decision 
was  to  review  the  previous  course  of  study 
and  to  extend  the  study  of  clauses  and 
their  specific  use,  complex  sentences,  fine 
points  of  punctuation,  adding  the  learning 
of  figures  of  speech  and  versification. 

Each  book  of  the  series  will  start  with  a 
review  of  the  pervious  year's  work.  The 
selection,  editing  and  arranging  of  these 
materials  will  be  done  in  committee  after 
the  completion  of  the  literary  project  afore- 
mentioned. When  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
jected grammar  is  completed,  this  will  be 
submitted  to  English  teachers  in  all  schools 
for  their  criticism  and  approval. 

From  this  report  the  reader  can  observe 
that  any  methods  and  achievements  depend 
greatly  on  the  cooperation  and  backing  of 
both  heads  of  schools  and  teachers  in  the 
fundamental  necessity  and  projected  oper- 
ation to  cause  blind  students  to  know,  use, 
and  love  their  own  language  better  than 
their  seeing  contemporaries. 
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LIBRARY 


IS'ELSON  COOK,  Chairman 

Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Massacliusetts 

EUTH  RUDOLPH,  Recorder 


The  meetings  of  the  Library  Workshop 
were  attended  by  distressingly  few,  point- 
ing up  the  fact  that  too  few  schools  employ 
full-time,  trained  librarians.  If  books  and 
the  reading  of  them  are  the  center  of  edu- 
cation, as  most  educators  declare,  it  would 
seem  that  schools  and  administrators  should 
be  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
library. 

As  noted  at  the  Louisville  Convention, 
there  is  a  need  for  many  more  juvenile 
titles  than  even  the  fine  list  already  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Printing  House. 
School  librarians  are  urged  to  secure  the 
services  of  volunteer  transcribers  to  fill 
this  gap. 


The  Chairman  of  the  library  group,  the 
protagonist  of  the  use  of  Moon  among  adult 
blind,  secured  the  endorsement  of  the 
workshop  for  a  recommendation  that  a 
short  course  of  Moon  be  given  to  all  Seniors 
in  residential  schools,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate the  values  of  this  system  to  Home 
Teachers  who  come  almost  entirely  from 
these  graduates. 

It  was  felt  that  the  lack  of  participation 
by  librarians  at  this  convention  should  not 
deter  the  planners  from  continuing  the 
Library  Workshop,  as  all  present  were 
helped  by  the  discussions. 


MATHEMATICS 


DIEDRICH  EAMKE,  Chairman 

Louisiana  Scliool,  Baton  Eouge,  Louisiana 

JOHJSr  D.  HARRIS,  Recorder 


The  first  session  of  the  Mathematics 
Workshop  got  underway  with  the  main 
purpose  of  getting  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  Nemeth  Code.  The  Nemeth  Code,  per- 
fected by  Mr.  Abraham  Nemeth,  is  a  meth- 
od of  mathematics  in  which  the  numerals 
are  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
cell  without  the  number  sign,  leaving  the 
alphabet  in  its  usual  position.  There  are 
indicators  placed  to  tell  where  the  fraction 
begins  and  where  it  ends;  also  exponent 
indicators.  There  are  changes  in  the  arith- 
metic signs. 

The  Code  together  with  a  textbook  using 
the  code  were  sent  to  twelve  schools;  ten 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  two  to  the 
day  schools.  It  was  generally  noted  that 
the  books  came  in  late  in  the  school  year 
which  made  it  difficult  for  the  reporting 
schools  to  give  a  final  analysis  on  the  work- 


ing possibilities  of  the  code,  however  the 
possible  outcome  seems  very  favorable. 

Questions  arising  from  the  discussion 
were : 

1.  Will  the  Nemeth  Code  be  placed  in 
lower  mathematics  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  complete  change  in  methods 
of  reading  and  writing  a  problem? 

2.  Will  there  be  a  follow-up  book  using 
the  Code  to  the  present  Algebra  I? 

3.  What  are  the  reactions  of  other  nations 
to  the  new  Code? 

4.  Can  there  be  a  compromise  in  the  vari- 
ous codes? 

5.  What  are  the  major  objections  to  the 
Nemeth  Code? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  answered 
collectively  are  that  the  code  was  devised 
mainly  for  the  use  in  advanced  Mathe- 
matics. The  book  will  be  circulated  wider 
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depending  on  the  reactions  and  findings  of 
the  experimental  schools. 

The  British  Committee  does  not  approve 
of  the  new  Code,  but  has  its  own  it  wishes 
to  inject.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  way 
to  compromise  with  other  codes  because 
each  is  so  different.  However  the  major 
objection  to  the  Nemeth  Code  is  dropped 
numerals  which,  at  times,  lead  to  difficulty 
in  reading. 

With  this  the  first  session  adjourned. 

The  second  session  began  with  a  con- 
cluding statement  of  the  Nemeth  Code.  On 
the  basis  of  the  discussion,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Code  be  presented  to  the  Mathe- 
matic  Committee  for  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  Nemeth  was  praised  for  his  very 
splendid  work  on  the  perfection  of  his 
code. 

The  group  then  went  to  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Should   a   person   failing  in    arithmetic 
repeat  the  grade? 

2.  When  and  how  should  long  division  be 
taught? 

3.  At    what    period    should    arithmetic    be 
taught? 

4.  What  about  the  slow-learner  in  arith- 
metic? 

5.  How  do  you  grade  homework? 

6.  How  much  time  should  be  allotted  to 
graphs? 

7.  How  to  teach  cancellation  in  fractions? 

A  child  failing  in  arithmetic  should  not 
be  made  to  repeat  a  grade,  but  repeat  that 
particular  class. 

Long  division  should  be  begun  in  or 
about  the  fourth  grade.  The  method  may 
change  with  the  teacher  or  the  class.  One 
method  suggested  was  to  place  each  numer- 
al in  the  quotient  at  the  end  of  the  hew 
dividend  in  a  vertical  line  until  the  prob- 
lem is  complete,  then  at  the  end  place  it 
horizontally. 

All  mathematic  classes  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  scheduled  at  the  same  period 
in  order  to  give  the  slow  learner,  or  the 
ones  that  have  failed  a  chance  to  work  with 
his  grade  level  without  missing  any  of  his 
other  classes. 


For  the  slow-learner  these  suggestions 
came: 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  group  levels. 

2.  Give  out-of-class  aid. 

3.  Mark  the  child  on  the  amount  of  work 
he  does. 

4.  Use  the  oral  method  to  find  the  pupil's 
weak  points. 

5.  Divide  the  class  period  into  two  sec- 
tions, using  one-half  for  instructions 
and  the  other  half  for  work  and  ques- 
tions which  may  arise. 

No  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the 
homework  problem,  but  this  was  suggested; 
that  the  child  be  asked  to  bring  in  not  only 
the  answer  to  the  problem  but  the  steps 
through  which  he  went  to  arrive  at  the 
answer. 

A  child  should  be  kept  on  graphs  until 
he  has  an  understanding  of  each  type  of 
graph.  It  was  observed  by  the  group  that 
the  graph  illustrations  in  the  texts  are  not 
at  all  clear  and  that  a  new  method  should 
be  devised. 

The  special  method  would  be  the  best 
method  in  cancellation  of  fractions. 

The  Mathematics  Workshop  began  its 
third  session  with  Mr.  Nemeth  bringing 
to  the  group  the  results  of  the  Mathematics 
Committee  Meeting.  The  committee  voted 
to  retain  the  Nemeth  Code  as  it  now  is 
and  that  future  mathematics  books  wall 
be  embossed  using  the  new  code.  It  also 
stated  that  plates  for  the  present  books  will 
be  retained  for  those  schools  not  wishing 
to  switch  over  to  the  new  code  at  present. 

The  workshop  wishes  it  known  that  it 
approves  of  the  decision  of  the  Mathematics 
Committee. 

A  request  came  to  the  committee  for 
a  recommendation  of  an  arithmetic  text 
book  that  could  be  put  both  in  braille 
and  clear  type.  A  book  recommended  by 
the  workshop  was;  Growth  in  Aritlunetic. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  members  of  the 
group  seek  later  editions  that  may  be 
better. 

Two  main  problems  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  group  for  discussion. 
These  were : 
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1.  How  can  we  get  our  mathematics 
methods  in  the  same  school  uniform? 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a 
mathmetics  workshops  in  each  school 
with  all  who  teach  mathematics  in  an 
attempt  to  unify  the  teaching  methods. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  one  might 
secure  a  directive  from  some  Depart- 
ment of  Education  on  a  state  level  to 
work  into  his  own  school  system. 

2.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  vo- 
cational mathematics? 

a.  problems  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  remedial  arithmetic  books. 

b.  problems  may  be  found  in  the  index 
of  Algebra  I  by  Welchon  and  Krick- 
enberger. 

c.  problems  in  old  arithmetic  text- 
books. 

Recommendations : 

1.  That  perspective  drawings  in  mathe- 
matics textbooks  not  be  included. 

2.  That  solid  lines  in  print  be  solid  in 
drawings  rather  than  dotted  lines,  and 
that  dotted  lines  be  dotted. 

3.  That  diagrams  and  theroms  and  not  the 
proofs  be  drawn  from  Geometry  books 
and  placed  in  a  separate  volume  as 
well  as  remaining  in  each  volume. 

4.  That  a  volume  of  tests  from  Algebra  I 
by  Welchon  and  Krickenberger  be  em- 
bossed. 

In  the  event  that  split  volumes  of  a  text 
may  be  needed  for  special  use  they  may  be 
obtained  by  request  from  the  printing 
house. 

The  first  half  of  the  fourth  session  was 
spent  In  Room  2-2  examining,  questioning 
and  using  the  Arithmetic  aids  on  exhibit 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

On  our  return  we  resumed  discussions 
on  some  of  the  problems  which  come  up 
from  time  to  time  in  mathematics. 

1.  What  kind  of  tools  are  used  in  arith- 
metic in  the  lower  grades  and  when 
should  they  be  introduced? 

Use  any  type  slate  or  aid  to  get  the 
best  results.  The  Cubarithm  Slate  was 
highly  recommended  because  it  aids  in 
finger  dexterity.  This  should  be  begun 
early,  but  avoid  confusing  the  pupil  by 
introducing  too  many  aids  at  one  time. 

2.  Should  mor^  mental  arithmetic  be 
taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades? 

At  that  time  there  is  the  tendency 
to  do  more  mental  arithmetic,  the  use 


of  which  should  not  be  discouraged  but 
be  sure  the  pupil  knows  the  steps  used 
in  getting  to  the  answer. 

3.  What  of  the  Hoff  Aid  in  arithmetic? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  now,  but  it  seems 
to  be  slow  in  its  present  form. 

4.  What  of  the  Perkins  Writer  for  arith- 
metic computation? 

It  has  many   advantages  over   some 
of  the  other  writers. 

5.  How  do  you  get  number  concepts 
across  to  the  slow-learner? 

a.  counting  coins 

b.  counting  objects 

c.  the  abacus 

d.  squares  of  paper 

e.  milk  or  bottle  tops 

f.  dominoes 

g.  button  collecting 

In  teaching  number  concepts  al- 
ways  remember  to   use   something 
tangible,   and  never   one   thing   too 
long. 
6.    By  what  means  can  we  exchange  ideas 
and  helpful  ideas  and  helpful  hints  to 
other  mathematics  teachers? 

a.  In  articles  published  in  our  educa- 
tional journals. 

b.  Have  a  Helpful  Math  Hints  Corner. 

c.  Have    a   question   and    answer   sec- 
tion in  the  journals. 

d.  Solicit  the  aid  of  others. 

After  this  the  discussion  turned  to 
the  idea  of  setting  up  a  list  of  some  desir- 
able specifications  for  computing  with  the 
arithmetic  tools.  This  was  not  done  but 
was  left  open  for  further  study. 

The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the  Math- 
ematics Workshop  discussed  the  following 
problems: 

1.  How  do  you  determine  who  will  take 
higher  math  and  how  large  should  the 
classes  be? 

In  most  instances  that  depends  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Department. 
In  some  schools  in  which  the  requirements 
are  not  based  entirely  upon  state  require- 
ments the  student  that  cannot  get  Algebra 
or  Geometry  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
General  or  Vocational  Mathematics. 

2.  Is  there  a  maximum  number  to  have  in 
a  Geometry  class? 

In  some  schools  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum cannot  be  determined  since  there 
is  no  alternative.  However,  it  is  difiicult 
to  work  with  a  large  number  of  students. 
A    small    group    is    better    to    work    with. 
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3.  How    mucli    time    should    be    used    in 
construction   in   Geometry? 

That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  class 

and  the  learning  speed  of  the  class. 

In  helping  the  student  with  his  construc- 
tion work  we  found  that  many  of  them 
prefer  to  use  pencil  to  do  his  best  work. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  group  that  so  long  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ophthal- 
momogist,  the  pencil  might  well  be  used. 

4.  What  can  be  done  at  regional  meetings 
so   that   the   findings   and    results    will 


be   of   greater   value   to   teachers    who 
cannot  attend? 

Reports  of  the  conferences  should  be 
sent  directly  to  someone  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  each  year,  or  when  they 
are  held. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  years  19  54-56 
were: 

Chairman,   Dr.   Diedrich   Ramke. 
Recorder,  Mr.  H.  Alton  Davis. 
This  being  the  last  meeting  the   group 
expressed  the  feelings  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  derived  from  this  Workshop  and  the 
Conference  as  a  whole. 


MUSIC 

LEONARD  J.  CHARD,  Chairman 

Michigan  School,  Lansing,  Michigan 

MRS.  STELLA  JEN^KINS,  Recorder 


The  first  workshop  session  opened  with 
an  attendance  of  thirty  people. 

The  chairman  introduced  himself  and 
asked  each  person  to  follow  his  example. 

Opening  remarks  included  a  brief  out- 
line of  proposed  procedure  during  subse- 
quent meetings. 

The  balance  of  the  session  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  organizational  business. 
This  included  the  following: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  Recorder  for  the 
present  session. 

2.  A  call  for  Observers  to  serve  one  ses- 
sion each. 

3.  A  request  for  the  representative  of  each 
school  to  furnish  the  chairman  with 
a  list  of  names  and  functions  of.  the 
members  of  his  music  department. 

Several  communications  of  interest  to 
the  group  were  read  by  the  Recorder. 

A  call  for  subjects  to  be  discussed  during 
ensuing  sessions  brought  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Teaching  material  to  be  embossed  by 
the  A.  P.  H. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  American  position  on 
the   universal   music  braille   system   to 


be  presented  at  the  Paris  Conference, 
July,  1954. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  general  appreciation 
of  music,  as  taught  in  our  schools, 
carried  into  life  after  leaving  school. 

4.  Problems  connected  with  teaching  the 
musical  child  who  is  slow  mentally, 
and  who  finds  difficulty  in  using  music 
braille. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  group  to  desig- 
nate the  fifth  session  as  a  time  for  special- 
ization of  discussions.  There  were  three 
main  categories  named: 

a.  Keyboard  instruments. 

b.  Vocal. 

c.  Band  and  orchestra. 

The  reading  of  a  subcommittee  report  on 
proposed  "Universal  Bar  over  Bar"  was 
begun. 

Mr.  Ditzler's  report  was  continued  in 
the  second  session.  Discussion  brought 
forth  the  following: 

1.  Would  the  sight-reading  of  music  by 
blind  members  of  sighted  choirs  and 
choruses  be  disturbing  to  others  at- 
tending? It  was  felt  that  a  good  deal  of 
such  preparatory  reading  would  be  done 
during  rehearsals  rather  than  at  the 
time  of  public  performance. 
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2.  The  group  felt  that  inkprint  pagination 
would  be  helpful  in  many  cases,  and 
would  be  no  detriment  to  any  reader. 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  free  line  be- 
tween parallels  as  recommended  for 
inclusion  in  "Universal  Bar  ovf  r  Bar"? 
The  beginner  can  more  easily  find  his 
place. 

A  motion  to  approve  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  was  duly  carried. 

Requests  for  teaching  material  to  be 
embossed  are  to  be  directed  as  follows: 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Vocal  Music:  John 
Meldrum,  414  N.  13th  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Orchestral,  Band,  and  Small  Instru- 
ments: L.  J.  Chard,  715  W.  Willow,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

These  requests  must  include  the  naming 
of  composer,  title,  opus  number,  publisher, 
and  medium  desired — piano,  voice,  etc. 

The  following  nominating  committee  was 
appointed:  Chairman,  Mr.  Jenkins;  Mrs. 
Horton,  Mr.  Olsen. 

The  third  session  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  of  The  Louis  Braille 
Music  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  1953- 
1954,  as  submitted  by  Albert  G.  Gorson. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Question:  In  schools  for  the  blind,  what 
correspondence  is  aimed  at  between  the 
carryover  into  later  life  of  the  appreciation 
of  music,  and  that  of  literature? 

Summary  of  Group  opinion:  The  nomen- 
clature relating  to  musical  form  contains 
no  magical  element  which  can,  of  itself, 
transmute  the  dross  of  bad  music  into  the 
gold  of  great  and  enduring  music.  It  is 
the  content  we  pour  into  the  musical  forms 
which  gives  them  their  validity  as  works  of 
great  art. 

The  value  of  beginning  music  apprecia- 
tion in  the  very  early  grades  was  stressed. 
The  technique  of  this  approach  includes 
familiarity  with  the  sounds  and  shapes  of 
orchestral  instruments,  and  ample  acquain- 
tance with  a  wide  variety  of  music.  Before 
concert  attendance,  which  occurs  in  the 
higher  grades,  the  music  to  be  performed 
is  thoroughly  gone  over. 

All  types  of  music  have  characteristic 
worth   in  different  degrees.  Care  must  be 


taken  not  to  disparage  this  worth  to  the 
pupil,  while  unobtrusively  leading  his  Btate 
into  those  avenues  generally  considered 
more  worthwhile.  However,  those  boys  and 
girls  who  will  never  actively  appreciate  or 
participate  in  "long-haired"  music  should 
be  allowed  "and  encouraged  to  pursue  what- 
ever medium  of  music  they  can  enjoy.  It 
was  felt  that  this  participation  adds  Im- 
measurably to  the  over-all  personality 
building  and  socialization  of  the  pupil. 

It  was  moved  that  this  workshop  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  use  of  music  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lay  student  as  well  as  the  professional  shall 
be  benefited  by  its  generally  educative 
process.  This  motion  was  carried. 

Question:  What  line  of  procedure  should 
be  followed  with  the  pupil  who  seems  in- 
capable of,  or  very  slow  in,  learning  and 
applying  braille  music? 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 
One  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  lack  of 
teacher  time  for  rote  work,  particularly  in 
instruments. 

It  was  felt  that  these  pupils  should  not 
be  deprived  of  instruction,  but  should  be 
continued  when  possible,  bearing  in  mind 
that  not  as  much  volume  of  progress  can 
be  expected,  as  from  the  more  rapid 
learner. 

The  point  was  raised  that  grading  in  the 
case  of  the  slow  learner  does  not  indicate 
the  same  accomplishment  as  that  of  the 
average   child. 

The  workshop  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  recommending  that  the  slow  pupil  learn 
in  whatsoever  field  he  has  some  ability; 
that  such  assistance  be  regarded  as  thera- 
peutic; that  his  grades  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered parallel  to  usual  grades;  that  ade- 
quate time  be  given  the  teacher;  and  finally, 
that  some  latitude  be  given  the  teacher  as 
to  when  this  help  shall  terminate.  We  re- 
commend further  that  no  such  help  detract 
from  the  time  given  to  either  the  gifted  or 
average   pupil. 

The  fourth  session  consisted  of  a  field 
trip  to  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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The  tour  through  the  school  was  under 
the  competent  guidance  of  Mr.  Edward 
Easley,  assistant  to  the  Director,  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson.  It  began  in  Kilbourn  Hall, 
where  the  smaller  functions  of  the  school 
are  held.  Continuing  to  the  Eastman  The- 
atre, the  group  heard  Mr.  Easley  give  an 
informative  talk  about  the  physical  plant. 
The  school  consists  of  five  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  unique  in  that  it  houses  the 
music  library  only,  and  was  built  for  that 
■purpose.  The  library  is  the  third  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  country. 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Dr.  Ervine  McHose,  was  introduced.  He 
asked  for  questions  rather  than  delivering 
a  formal  address. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are 
some  of  the  trends  of  music  education 
today?"  Dr.  McHose  replied  in  substance: 
that  Eastman  is  graduating  educators  who 
are  experts  on  at  least  one  instrument; 
that  this  tends  to  increase  the  respect  of 
their  pupils  when  they  see  that  these  edu- 
cators can  perform  well  on  occasion;  that 
formerly  Public  School  Music  Education 
included  only  smattering  of  several  skills. 

Question:  What  are  the  trends  in  mu- 
sical composition  today?  Dr.  McHose  said 
that  it  is  his  personal  opinion  that  music 
is  beginning  to  get  back  to  the  simplicities 
and  away  from  the  cerebral  approach; 
that  composers  are  seeking  a  tune  in  music, 
and  that  calculation  and  contrivance  are 
yielding  to  the  wish  that  music  be  under- 
stood. He  cited  Aaron  Copland's  "Appalach- 
ian Spring"  as  a  case  in  point.  Many 
personal  idioms  of  present-day  composition 
were  discussed. 

The  fifth  session  was  divided  into  three 
periods  during  which  special  problems 
relating  to  the  three  categories  named 
above  were  discussed. 

Keyboard  Instriunents 

1.    What  is  the  feeing  of  the  group  regard- 
ing the  use  of  simplified  music  braille 
for  the  beginning  student? 
General  opinion  seemed  to  favor  includ- 
ing all  the  signs  in  embossed  music.  Several 
members  said  that  they  like  to  copy  the 


very  first  pieces  out  for  the  pupil,  eliminat- 
ing such  signs  as  they  deemed  unnecessary. 
As  the  pupil  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  Ijraille  and  keyboard,  more  signs  are 
included  in  the  pieces. 

2.  Is  the  octave  mark  at  the  beginning  of 
every  measure  considered  indispensable 
or  only  desirable? 

It  is  thought  to  be  desirable,  though  not 
indispensable. 

3.  How  many  schools  use  the  various  types 
of  dummy  keyboards? 

Not  all  do,  by  any  means.  Those  who 
do  use  them  consider  them  successful. 

The  mention  of  a  need  for  a  new  music 
braille  primer  brought  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  comment.  It  is  felt  that  a  primer 
should  contain  many  examples  and  exercises 
that  can  be  applied  by  the  pupil.  These 
should  be  both  singing  and  playing  exer- 
cises, including  familiar  tunes,  without 
titling  them,  and  unfamiliar  tunes. 

A  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  project  was  duly  carried. 

Instruments  other  than  Keyboard. 

Inquiry  was  made  about  the  kinds  of 
ensembles  in  the  various  schools.  One 
school  reported  that  it  has  a  small  orches- 
tra and  a  band.  Classes  occur  twice  weekly. 
The  band  plays  at  school  football  games, 
and  also  at  assemblies  in  nearby  schools. 
Most  schools  have  an  ensemble  of  some 
kind.  This  type  of  group  participation  is 
widely  considered  beneficial  in  the  training 
of  boys  and  girls. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  spend- 
ing time  teaching  very  special  orchestral 
instruments  was  raised.  The  reason  for 
doubt  about  it  was  the  small  possibility  of 
having  opportunity  to  use  this  skill  after 
leaving  school. 

Though  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion,  many  felt  that  the  cultural  value 
of  understanding  these  instruments  was 
worthwhile.  The  pupil  might  be  able  to 
play  in  college  orchestras,  and  groups  of 
that  type. 
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Vocal. 

1.  When  is  sight  singing  started? 

In  the  third  grade.  Rote  singing  usually 
is  continued  also. 

2.  What  material  is  used? 

In  some  cases  individual  teachers  make 
their  own  compilations.  There  seems  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  material.  A  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  group  to  request  the 
embossing  of  a  series  called  "Our  Singing 
World". 

The  wish  was  expressed  that  an  exchange 
of  tape  recordings  among  the  schools  could 
be  worked  out.  These  recordings  would 
range  from  class  teaching  to  performances 
of  completed  projects. 

The  nominating  committee  presented 
the  following  slate  which  was  elected  by 
acclamation: 

Chairman:  Miss  Grace  Towsley. 
Co-Chairman:  John  Meldrum. 
Recorder:  Mrs.  Muriel  Mooney. 

The  group  wishes  to  express  its  deep 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Miss  Grace  Towsley,  and  those  who 
helped  her,  in  arranging  the  visit  to  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music. 

During  the  final  session  the  following 
points  of  interest  were  raised.  Information 
was  requested  regarding  the  use  of  record 
libraries  in  the  schools. 

Most  reported  that  the  music  library 
houses  the  records.  They  are  used  under 
teacher  supervision.  One  or  two  said  that 
certain  pupils  who  are  responsible  are 
allowed  to  borrow  the  records. 


The  amount  of  practice  time  scheduled 
for  advanced  students  seems  to  be  one 
period  per  day,  five  days  a  week.  Some 
allow  practice  during  free  time  if  there 
is  supervision. 

Rejwrt  on  Regional  Conferences  and 
Festivals. 

The  Eastern  region  held  a  conference 
in  which  five  schools  participated.  It  was 
felt  that  a  most  profitable  and  enjoyable 
time  was  had. 

During  the  conference  in  the  North 
Central  region  the  program  included  several 
outside  speakers  who  brought  helpful  mes- 
sages. Among  these  was  the  account  by 
a  newly  blinded  woman  of  her  very  suc- 
cessful adjustment. 

This  group  also  held  a  Student  Festival. 
The  schools  combined  bands,  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  program  also  included 
small  ensembles  as  well  as  solos. 

The  Southern  region  reported  the  hold- 
ing of  two  Festivals  which  were  consid- 
ered to  be  very  successful.  They  hope  to 
have  more  schools  participating  in  future 
affairs. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  compiling  of  a  new  music  braille  Primer 
is  as  follows:  Mrs.  Muriel  Mooney,  Miss 
Ruth  Hoppe  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Judd. 

During  his  closing  remarks  the  retiring 
Chairman  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  during  the  past  biennium, 
and  his  desire  that  even  more  progress  be 
reported  at  the  next  convention. 


MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS 

JEI^JSTETTE  MARIS,  Chairman 
DOROTHY  MISBACH,  Recorder 


Helping  The  BUnd  Child  With 
Othier  Handicapsi 

At  the  first  workshop  session,  a  group  of 
elementary  teachers  evinced  an  interest 
in  the  blind   child  with   additional  handi- 


caps. After  structuring  discussions,  it  was 
decided  that  the  group  had  sufficient  mater- 
ial for  a  separate  section.  Participants  of 
the  newly  formed  group  realize  that  phases 
of  this  report  will  appear  in  the  written 
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contributions  of  other  groups.  This  is  a 
statement  of  our  beliefs,  goals,  practical 
suggestions  for  specific  areas,  and  recom- 
mendations for  future  consideration. 

We  believe  as  educators  of  the  blind 
that  we  must  recognize  the  blind  child 
with  other  handicaps;  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  we .  must  provide  for  his  op- 
timum training.  We  define  the  blind 
child  with  multiple  handicaps  as:  blind- 
retarded;  blind  mentally  deficient;  blind 
with  hearing  loss;  blind  with  crippling 
defects,  including  severe  cardiacs;  blind 
epileptics;  blind  with  emotional  disturb- 
ances; or  blind  with  any  combination  of 
these.  The  deaf-blind  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  report  because  of  the  emphasis 
already  being  given  to  them. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  thorough  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion for  every  multiple  handicapped  blind 
child.  All  community  resources  should  be 
utilized  in  his  behalf.  No  child  should 
be  discharged  from  any  school  situation 
without  a  careful  evaluation  of  all  his 
potentialities.  Medical  reports  and  psy- 
chological evaluations  should  be  made 
available  to  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional workers  interested  in  the  child.  All 
workers  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
professional  assistance  in  interpreting 
these  reports  and  should  be  impressed  with 
proper  handling  of  confidential  information. 

We  believe  that  after  reviewing  the 
child's  potentialities,  school  activities 
should  be  carefully  selected.  He  should 
be  given  individualized  help  when  it  is 
needed,  and  should  be  placed  in  those 
school  activities  in  which  he  can  function. 
In  school  adjustment  we  will  take  the  child 
where  he  is  developed  mentally,  and  begin 
working  with  self-help,  manipulation,  sen- 
sory training,  functional  language,  social- 
ization, acceptable  behavior,  and  academic 
training — not  pressing  him  too  far. 

Specific  suggestions  for  academic  train- 
ing of  the  blind  child  with  low  mentality: 
A.    Utilize  listening  in  all  training  activities 

1.    Preface    all    directions    with    "Now 
Listen" 


2.  Set  up  listening  experiences 

a.  Interpreting  sounds 

Have  child  tell  what  he  thinks 
and  feels  when  he  hears  teacher 
strike  a  match,  break  an  apple, 
drop  a  book. 

b.  Describing  sounds 

Having  child  describe  sounds 
he  hears  on  outdoor  walks,  or 
sitting  in  classroom,  naming 
objects  making  sounds. 

c.  Imitating  sounds 

Have  child  imitate  sounds  of 
animals,  of  airplanes,  of  insects. 

3.  Use  recordings  within  interests  of 
child 

B.  Utilize  listening  in  language   develop- 
ment 

1.  Telling  stories 

Teacher  tells  stories  or  facts  and 
child  relates  stories  or  facts. 

2.  Memorizing    poems    and    making 
rhymes 

3.  Making  recordings 

4.  Making  sound  effects  for  dramatics 

5.  Making     instruments     for     rhythm 
band 

Rice  in  can;  clapping  blocks  of 
wood;  stretching  rubberbands  over 
cigarbox;  playing  tunes  on  glasses. 

C.  Utilize    listening    in    creative    rhythms 
and  play  activities 

1.  Tapping  out  messages  on  drum 

2.  Locating  an  object  dropped 
In  front  of  you 

Back  of  you 

D.  Utilize  listening  orientation 

1.  Locating   furniture   in  room 

2.  Teaching  right  and  left 

3.  Teaching  up  and  down 

Specific  suggestions  for  teaching  aca- 
demic skills  to  the  blind  child  with  low 
mentality: 

A.  Reading 

Use  braille  or  large  type. 

Keep  content  simple. 
Use  words,  phrases  or  simple  sentences 
depending  on  child's  ability  to  compre- 
hend ideas  and  recognize  symbols. 
Make  cards  with  simple  sentences  or 
paragraphs  for  contributions  in  science 
and  social  studies. 

B.  Writing 

Braille  writing 

Taught  according  to  individual  needs 
and  abilities 
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Manuscript   writing 

Taught  according  to  amount  of  vision, 
ability  and  need 

Concentrate  on  writing  child's  name 
Typewriting 

Typing  important  as  means  of  com- 
munication 

Use   regular   typewriter 
Begin  typing  when  child  is  ready 
Develop   a   curriculum   centered   around 
problems    of    living    rather    than    subject 
matter  for  the  blind  child  with  low  men- 
tality. 

The  Blind  Child  Witih  Emotional 
Disturbances 

The  emotional  needs  of  a  blind  child 
are  the  same  as  those  of  any  child.  The 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed  blind  child 
should  be  helped  by  trained  personnel  such 
as  psychologist  and  psychiatrist.  There  was 
discussion  concerning  emotional  immatur- 
ity in  blind  children  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  diversified  experiences,  and  the  child's 
need  to  assume  responsibility.  It  was 
felt  that  the  thwarting  experiences  caused 
by  physical  insecurity  intensified  fear 
reactions.  The  teacher's  function  in  devel- 
oping emotionally  mature  and  emotionally 
stable  blind  persons  is  to  help  the  blind 
child  understand  the  limitations  of  his 
handicap  and  direct  his  thinking  toward 
healthy  emotional  responses. 

The  Blind  Child  With  Physical  Handicaps 

The  blind  child  with  physical  handicaps 
presents  a  multiplicity  of  problems.  The 
blind  child  who  is  epileptic  can  usually 
be  adjusted  to  the  school  program  after 
proper  medication,  if  all  persons  under- 
stand his  problems.  Most  persons  felt  that 
the  blind  child  with  crippling  defects  re- 
quired various  adjustments  most  of  which 
were  physical  in  nature.  It  was  suggested 
that  home  teaching  service  could  be  used 


for  children  who  could  not  be  fitted  into 
the  plant  because  of  physical  limitations. 
There  was  discussion  of  community  re- 
sources offered  by  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  for  rural  areas  not 
equipped  with  therapists.  It  was  felt  that 
therapists  of  all  types  could  be  brought 
into  the  school  when  needed  and  need  not 
be  permanent  employees  of  the  school. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  teacher  working 
with  orthopedically  handicapped  blind  chil- 
dren remember  that  reading  and  writing 
are  not  the  only  means  for  receiving  and 
giving  information.  The  blind  child  who 
can  not  use  his  hands  for  writing  can,  if 
speech  is  present,  record  his  written  work 
on  tape  or  disks.  Use  what  the  child  has, 
ignore  what  he  lacks  if  it  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, and  educate  or  train  every  child  to 
find  his  place  in  life. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  are  those  of 
the  group: 

1.  Educators  of  the  blind  must  assume 
responsibility  for  setting  up  the  frame- 
work of  training  programs  for  blind 
children    with    additional    handicaps. 

2.  These  programs  may  be  within  the 
schools  or  classes  for  the  blind  or  other 
state  or  local  facilities  dealing  with 
handicapped  children. 

3.  Persons  responsible  for  drafting  pro- 
grams must  use  all  knowledge  and  skills 
which  have  proven  workable  for  spe- 
cific  handicaps. 

4.  Teachers  must  be  helped  to  select  ap- 
propriate materials  and  make  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  the  child  with 
additional  handicaps  within  a  given 
group. 

5.  Teachers  must  be  encouraged  to  study 
handicaps  other  than  blindness. 

6.  Intensive  study  must  be  made  of  ex- 
isting practices  aimed  at  solving  these 
problems. 
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PIANO  TECHNICIANS 


ANTHONY  CIMINO,  Chairman 

Oklahoma  School,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

SIDNEY  B.  DURFEE,  Recorder 


Final  Report  of  Piano  Technicians 

Session  1. 

After  taking  the  names  of  the  members 
present,  this  group  got  down  to  business. 
There  were  ten  members  present  including 
the  chairman,  and  all  took  active  part  in 
the  discussion.  Prior  to  this  convention, 
our  chairman  requested  that  each  instruc- 
tor send  in  three  questions  or  problems  to 
be  considered  at  our  work  shops  meetings. 
These  replies  were  so  varied  and  interest- 
ing that  it  was  decided  to  open  our  sessions 
witih  discussion  on  these  topics.  We  shall 
feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished  if 
we  can  draw  some  definite  conclusions  on 
these  issues. 

Question  1.  Aptitude  tests.  It  was  de- 
cided that  applicants  for  a  course  in  servic- 
ing pianos  should  qualify  in  three  essen- 
tials : 

1.  Ability  to  learn  tuning; 

2.  Mechanical  ability; 

3.  Good  character  and  personality. 

To  test  whether  the  applicant's  tonal 
perception  is  sufficient  for  this  type  of 
work,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Seashore 
Musical  Talents  Test  are  a  great  help. 
This  is  especially  true  of  three  of  them. 

1.  The  test  on  pitch. 

2.  The  one  on  timbre. 

3.  The  one  on  time. 

To  determine  mechanical  proficiency, 
tests  for  touch  and  tests  for  ability  to  use 
tools,  are  found  very  helpful. 

Regarding  the  character  test,  records 
from  the  administrations  of  our  respective 
schools,  or  from  house  mothers,  are  easily 
obtained.  This  will  give  information  as 
to  the  personal  conduct  of  prospective  stu- 
dents in  the  class  rooms,  and  out  of  them. 


After  much  discussion  on  various  forms 
of  tests,  it  was  decided  that  most  of  us 
would  use  these  suggestions  as  aids  to 
assist  us  in  conducting  the  tests  we  are 
already  employing. 

This  concludes  our  first  workshop  ses- 
sion. 

Session  2. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided 
not  to  take  this  list  of  questions  in  any 
specified  order,  but  to  allow  one  to  lead 
into  the  next  suitable  one  to  connect  our 
line  of  progress. 

Question  2.  To  complete  a  course  in 
servicing,  what  should  be  a  minimum  time 
requirement?  The  consensus  of  opinion  on 
this  question  is,  that  for  a  standard  mini- 
mum time,  five  fifty  minute  periods  a  week, 
for  at  least  five  years,  is  essential.  There 
may  be  allotted  ten  periods  a  week  for  some 
students,  but  the  time  minimum  should 
equal  the  aggregate  as  stated.  In  fact  the 
group  feels  that  it  is  desirable  for  advanced 
students  to  have  some  consecutive  periods 
if  that  can  be  arranged. 

It  is  also  felt  that  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor,  an  advanced  student  should 
do  some  tuning  on  pianos  outside  of  his 
school.  This  work  to  be  done  under  super- 
vision. Much  discussion  ensued  regarding 
the  feelings  of  established  tuners  in  local- 
ities close  to  our  schools.  It  is  generally 
believed,  however,  that  not  too  much  hard 
feeling  would  result,  if  the  student  is 
allowed  to  charge  the  regular  prevailing 
rates  for  his  tuning. 

Question  3.  What  type  of  final  tests  shall 
be  given?  Much  helpful  discussion  occurred 
on  this  question.  One  of  the  leading  points 
being,  how  advisable  would  it  be  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  outside  tuner-technician 
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to  give  our  students  a  final  examination? 
Our  main  object  in  inviting  a  competent 
outside  piano  man  to  give  our  lads  a  final 
test,  is  to  make  our  students  feel  that 
they  have  really  accomplished  something 
they  can  show  to  any  outsider.  This  might 
give  our  boys  much  confidence  in  getting  a 
start  in  business.  The  outcome  of  this 
matter  is  that  our  group  feels  that  the 
instructors  should  use  their  own  tests.  How- 
ever, at  their  discretion,  they  may  select  a 
qualified  technician  from  the  outside  to 
give  the  test,  if  agreed  upon  by  the  instruc- 
tor and   the  school    administration. 

Session   3. 

This  meeting  opened  with  interesting 
technical  discussion.  Our  subject  concerned 
the  wide  variety  of  new  types  of  actions 
and  piano  cases.  Due  to  the  changes  of 
design  and  construction  of  cases  and  ac- 
tions, it  appears  needful  to  increase  our 
equipment. 

This  workshop  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  recommending  to  administrators  of  our 
schools,  the  urgent  need  for  new  and 
varied  types  of  pianos.  In  this  era  of 
piano  technology,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  school  tuning  departments  be  furn- 
ished with  spinets.  One  note  models  do  not 
give  our  students  a  complete  picture  of 
action  removal,  adjustment,  or  replace- 
ment. The  old  pianos  new  used  in  tuning 
departments  will  not  enable  our  boys  to 
cope  with  the  majority  of  problems  they 
will  encounter  on  the  spinets  owned  by  the 
public.  Numerous  piano  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  build  and  sell,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
especially  designed  pianos  for  tuning  de- 
partments. In  as  much  as  so  many  of  our 
young  men  who  have  studied  this  profes- 
sion, have  been  self  supporting,  we  feel 
that  we  should  stress  the  need  for  these 
new  pianos.  These  young  men  complete 
our  tuning  courses,  and  become  successful 
workers,  with  no  additional  training,  and 
with  little  or  no  expense  to  any  other 
school  or  agency. 

It  is  sincerely  felt  that  sufficient  funds 
are  needed  to  operate  in  an  efficient 
manner. 


There  are  many  modern  tools  made 
especially  for  blind  tuners  by  prominent 
machinists,  which  aid  them  to  do  neat 
and  accurate  work.  These  tools  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  in  all  tuning  de- 
partments in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Session    4. 

This  afternoon  the  entire  time  was  de- 
voted to  examining  many  of  the  new 
special  appliances  for  blind  tuners.  These 
tools  are  listed  and  described  in  our  per- 
iodical. The  Braille  Piano  Technician, 
and  much  as  we  enjoy  reading  about  these 
tools,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
handle  and  investigate  the  real  articles. 
Session  5. 

This  session  consisted  wholly  in  a  most 
profitable  and  interesting  visit  to  the  tuning 
department  of  our  host.  The  New  York 
State   School. 

Session    6. 

By  previous  agreement  this  session  Avas 
devoted  to  the  question  of  selling  services. 
Many  of  our  young  men  are  completely 
trained  and  become  good  tuners,  and  yet 
find  little  opportunity  to  use  the  skill  they 
have  acquired.  It  is  important  that  students 
have  some  training  in  salesmanship.  It 
is  helpful  to  have  them  enter  a  course 
in  selling  at  their  respective  schools.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  important  that  special 
phases  dealing  with  selling  piano  service 
should  be  taught  them  by  their  instructor. 
Social  affiliations  are  most  desirable.  Mem- 
bership in  a  lodge  or  a  recognized  business 
group,  is  also  a  great  help.  Most  of  us 
feel  that  our  graduates  should  join  a 
recognized  piano  technicians  organization 
of  national  scope.  The  benefits  of  mingling 
with  their  fellow  workers  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  is  invaluable.  Our  graduates 
should  be  a  part  of  our  communities. 

For  the  first  visit  to  a  new  customer, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  piano  a  careful 
examination  and  to  give  the  owner  an 
estimate  of  the  work  needed  to  put  it  in 
good  condition.  Many  technicians  have 
used  written  estimates  for  this  purpose. 
A  good  estimate  has  three  distinct  advan- 
tages. 
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1.  The    tuner   is    protected    in   the    future 
from  fellow  critics. 

2.  The  owner  is  protected  by  a  knowledge 


of  what  is  needed. 

3.    The    piano    man   received    better    com- 
pensation for  his  work. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

KOYAL  MARTHA,  Chairman 
Kansas  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
MISS  IRENE  BOULEY,  Recorder 


/Viiierican  Association  of  Instructors 

of  the  Blind 

Discussion  Group 

Physical  Education 

Final  Report 

In  reply  to  letters  sent  by  the  Chairman 
to  various  schools  all  over  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  asking  for  problems,  hundreds 
of  replies  were  received.  From  these,  thir- 
teen problems  in  question  form  were 
evolved. 

Problems 

A.  How  could  the  class  schedule  be  ar- 
ranged to  permit  more  time  for  physical 
education? 

1.  This  is  an  administrative  problem. 
Physical  Educators  need  to  sell  their 
program. 

2.  Recommend  the  administrator  con- 
sult with  the  Physical  Education 
personnel  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Physical  Education  program  before 
setting  up  the  schedule. 

3.  Physical  Educators  in  th^.  School 
for  the  Blind  must  realize  they  will 
have  to  give  much  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  type  of  program  de- 
sired. 

B.  In  what  activities  should  students  be 
integrated  and  in  what  activities  should 
they  be  separated? 

1.  In  the  required  program  the  totally 
blind  students  and  the  partially- 
sighted  students  should  be  inte- 
grated. In  Recreation  time  the  chil- 
dren will  sepafrate  into  various 
vision  groups  and  develop  other 
skills. 

C.  How  much  achievement  should  be  ex- 
pected in  Physical  Education  from  a 
visually-handicapped  person? 


1.  Assist  each  individual  to  develop 
to  his  greatest  capability.  Never 
limit  the  student  except  where  his 
physical  and  mental  make  up  may 
demand. 

D.  How  much  time  should  be  allotted  for 
Physical    Education? 

1.  Standards  set  up  by  the  A.A.H.P. 
E.R.  recommend: 

a.  30  minutes  each  day  for  primary 
of  organized  P.  E.  This  group  to 
include  Grades  one  through  four 
and  only  those  children  ages 
six  through  nine  or  ten. 

b.  one  hour  each  day  for  interme- 
diate and  high  school  level  stu- 
dents. 

E.  What  equipment  is  needed  for  a  well- 
rounded  Physical  Education  program? 

1.  Group  recommends  adequate  facil- 
ities including  a  gym,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alley,  spacious  play 
area. 

2.  Gymnasium  should  house  the  follow- 
ing equipment: 

mats  for  tumbling  and  wrestling 

speed  bag 

roller  skates 

stop  watch 

rings 

dumbells 

jumping  ropes 

shuffleboard 

wands 

climbing  ropes 

Indian  clubs 

weights 

record  player 

tape  measure 

Apparatus : 

horse 

parallel  bars 

exercycle 

stall   bars 

rowing  machine 

balance  beam 
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horizontal    ladders 

And  whatever  other  equipment  epe- 

cifically    fits    the    locality    of    the 

school. 

3.  Recommend  the  school  furnish 
clothing  for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Physical  Education  classes — enough 
to  allow  a  change  each  week. 

4.  Records  for  the  use  of  Physical 
Educators  in  their  Rhythmic  Activ- 
ities programs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

Ruth  Evans  Series,  Childhood  Ac- 
tivities, Methodist  Publishing  Co., 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Ed  Duriacher's  Square  Dance  Series, 
Durlacher,  Inc.,  Freeport,  Long  Is- 
land, New  York. 

5.  Visiting  Secretary-Treasurer  from 
Athletics  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  offered 
his  services  in  tracking  down  suit- 
able equipment. 

F.  What  sports  can  be  developed  in  Physi- 
cal Education  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped? 

inside  games 

baseball  &  softball 

dancing 

swimming    &    diving 

wrestling 

rowing 

hiking 

tandem  biking 

field  &  track  events 

bowling 

basketball 

football 

roller  &  ice  skating 

gymnastics 

golf 

G.  Should  a  standardized  achievement  test 
be  used  to  check  progress  in  the  Phys- 
ical  Education   program? 

1.  Recommend  the  Physical  Educator 
select  a  battery  of  tests  for  his 
school  that  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  his  particular  situation.  Suggest 
the  instructor  record  the  results 
of  these  tests  over  a  number  of 
years  as  a  concrete  means  of  learn- 
ing what  the  Physical  Education 
program   has   accomplished. 

2.  For  examples  of  tests  that  have 
been  tried  refer  to  the  books: 

a.  Sports  for  the  Blind 

b.  Motor  Performance  for  Visually- 
Handicapped  Children 

3.  What  types  of  rating  sheets  are  in 
use  now? 

a.    P.E.  Instructors  have  developed 
their  own. 


b. 


Red  Cross  swimming  tests  stim- 
ulate Interest  in  swimming. 


4.  What  types  of  grading  systems  are 
used? 

a.  Grade  according  to  individual 
ability. 

H.    How  much  of  the  program  should  be 
devoted  to  Corrective  Activities? 

1.  Amount  of  time  should  depend  on 
the  individual  condition.  Work 
should  never  be  done  except  with 
the  supervision  of  an  orthopedic 
nurse  and  'following  advice  of  a 
doctor, 

2.  Recommend  that  before  student  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  Physical 
Education  activities  he  shall  have 
had  an  exam  by  a  physician. 

3.  Recommend  Physical  Education 
teacher  be  present  during  physical 
examinations. 

4.  Recommend  health  records  be  made 
available  to  staff  members  who  have 
need  of  knowing  of  student's  devi- 
ations. 

5.  What  procedures  have  been  most 
helpful  in  promoting  good  posture 
for  the  visually  handicapped? 

a.  A  good  well-rounded  Physical 
Education  program  over  the 
years. 

b.  Recognition  of  student  examples 
of  good  posture. 

c.  Interest  of  entire  staff  in  this 
phase  of  child  development  will 
promote  a  conscientious  effort  in 
student  to  improve  his  posture. 

6.  Books  that  may  give  other  ideas  on 
question  five  are  as  follows: 

a.  Lovett,  Iiateral  Curvature  of  the 
Spine  and  Bound  Shoulders 

b.  Giauque  &  Trepp,  Corrective 
Exercises  for  Individual  Physical 
Education,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

I.    What  constitutes  a  well-rounded  Phys- 
ical  Education  program   in  a  resident 
school  for  the  blind? 
1.    Recommend     following     the     same 
course  of  study  as  used  by  public 
schools  with  adaptations  to  fit  the 
students  with  whom  you  are  work- 
ing. 

J.    What  place  does   social   dancing   have 
in  the  Physical  Education  program? 
1.    The  benefits  derived  from  this  ac- 
tivity  more   than  justify  its   inclu- 
sion in  the  program.  Some  of  these 
benefits  are: 

a.  aids   coordination 

b.  contributes  to  eliminating  shy- 
ness 
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c.  helps  develop  poise,  grace  and 
rhythm 

d.  has  carry  over  value 
K.    Health  Education 

1.  Recommend  one  period  a  week  be 
set  aside  for  Health  Education. 

2.  Recommend  the  boys  and  girls  be 
placed  in  separate  classes  for  their 
Health  Education  with  the  man 
Physical  Education  teacher  instruct- 
ing the  boys  and  the  woman  Physical 
Education  teacher  instructing  the 
girls. 

3.  As  concerns  smoking  and  the  boys 
the  following  recommendations 
evolved : 

a.  Boys  make  training  rules.  Coach 
must  try  to  get  them  to  follow 
his  wishes. 

b.  All  athletes  representing  school 
athletic  team  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  smoking. 

c.  When  coaches  are  training  their 
team  they  should  refrain  from 
smoking  in  the  team's  presence. 

d.  Coach  lecture  team  prior  to 
training  season  as  to  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  smoking. 

L.  A  16  mm  color  motion  picture  on  the 
physical  education  of  the  blind  produced 
by  the  instructor  in  the  California 
School  was  shown  to  the  workshop 
group.  It  is  thirty-five  minutes  long  in 
silent  film  with  titles.  It  can  be  rented 
by  groups  for  five  dollars  by  writing 
to  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  picture  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  for  all  ages  of  boys  and  girls. 
Here  is  an  outline  of  activities  shown: 

Calisthenics 
pull  ups 
rope  climb 

Relays 
sack 
shoe 

Races 
sack 

three-legged 
chariot 

Track  and  Field 
running  on  wires 
broad  jump 

Hiking  and  tree  climbing 

Baseball 

Football 

Wrestling 

Bowling 

Volleyball 


Folk  Dancing 
Swimming 

Games 
Call  Ball 

Numbers  ^ 

Circle  Bowl 
Midnight 
Animal  Chase 
Chain  Tag 
Skate  Tag 
Japanese  Torpedo 

Winds 

Medicine  ball  wrestle 

Champ  Rest 

M.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  our 
Physical  Education  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  increased  numbers  of 
totally  blind  students  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia? 

1.  More  teaching  time,  in  "school"  day 
for  Physical  Educators. 

2.  Physical  Education  instructors  will 
necessarily  be  limited  to  work  in 
their  field. 

N.    Motivation 

1.  Recommend  children  who  cannot 
be  motivated  through  normal  chan- 
nels be  given  psychiatric  help  and 
that  the  plans  for  treatment  be 
shared  with  the  Physical  Educator 
and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

O.    Excusing  students  from  Gym  class. 

1.  The  Gym  instructor  should  receive 
some  written  explanation  from  the 
nurse  or  superintendent  in  order 
that  the  student  may  be  olRcially 
excused  from  class. 

P.  Because  of  increased  need  for  the 
Physical  Educator  to  teach  traveling 
the  Physical  Education  instructor  from 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  ar- 
ranged for  the  showing  of  the  movie, 
"Long  Cane."  She  gave  the  group  a 
demonstration  in  the  use  of  the  long 
cane  afterwards. 

Q.    Physical  Education  Publication 

1.  Should  it  be  continued?  Need  for 
its  continuation  felt  by  the  group. 

2.  What  improvements  can  be  made 
on  publication?  New  items  needed 
from  greater  number  of  schools. 
Group  suggest  continuation  of  plan 
of  sending  out  post  cards  to  obtain 
information.  Schools  for  Blind  in 
U.  S.  divided  into  associations  ac- 
cording to  location  in  effort  to  get 
more  news.  Unsuccessful! 

3.  Financial  support  of  publication.  Re- 
cently, in  answer  to  request,  Ath- 
letics for  the  Blind,  Inc.  contributed 
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R. 


$45.  Feeling  expressed  by  members 
of  workshop  that  details  of  publi- 
cation should  be  handled  by  those 
more  closely  connected  with  the 
Association. 

a.    It   was   decided    that   a    request 
for   money  from   the  American 
Assn.     of    Instructors     for    the 
Blind  should  be  officially  made 
through  the  Board  of  Directors. 
4.    Discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  re- 
quest should  be  made  to  have  news 
from    publication    included    in    the 
International  Journal  for  the  Blind, 
a.    Physical    Education    representa- 
tive will  attempt  to  send  in  more 
items   to   the   Journal   in   order 
that   the  work   of  the  Physical 
Education      Departments      may 
receive  recognition. 

What  materials  have  been  published 
concerning  work  in  Physical  Education 
for  the  Blind? 

1.  Buell,  Active  Games  for  Blind,  cost 
print  copies  60c.  Obtain  from  Calif. 
School  for  Blind  and  2722  Durfee, 
Berkeley,  California  (is  to  be  put  in 
Braille — cost    $2.30). 

2.  Sports  for  the  Blind 

3.  Recreation  for  Blind  available  from 
Foundation — 45c 

4.  Prentiss-Hall's  book,  Sports  for  the 
Handicapped 

5.  Bulletin  from  Spring  Mill  Confer- 
ence  has   a   section   on   use   of   the 


Long  Cane.  Pamphlet  called  "Ad- 
justment Center  of  the  Blind",  ob- 
tain from  the  Foundation. 

6.  Hobbies  for  the  Blind  (designed 
for  adults) 

7.  Victor  Countz's,  Masters  Thesis, 
Proposed  Curriculum  of  Physical 
Education  at  Texas  School  for  Blind 

8.  Motor  Performance  for  Visually- 
Handicapped  Children 

9.  R.  W.  Beath  from  Canada  reports 
available  a  mimeographed  Hand- 
book on  Recreation  for  the  Blind — 
summary  of  games  and  sports,  ob- 
tain   from    Mr.    Beath. 

Books  on  Health  Education 
10.    Health   and   Personal   Development 
Series 
4th    Grade — The    Girl    Next    Door, 

Shacter  and  Bauer 

5th  Grade — You,  Montgomery  and 
Bauer 

6th   Grade — ^You   and  Others,   Shader 
and  Bauer 

7  th     Grade — You're    Growing    Up, 
Shacter,  Jenkins,  and  Bauer 
8th  Grade — Into  Your  Teens,  Shac- 
ter, Jenkins  and  Bauer 
Is  available  from  Printing  House  in 
both  Braille  and  large  print. 

S.    Final   Recommendation — at   next   A. A. 

I.B.    Convention    members   of   Physical 

with  their  analyses  from  achievement 

Education     workshop     come     prepared 

..  tests  they  have  given. 


PRE-SCHOOL,  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIAAARY 

HARKIET  M.  PHILLIPS,  Chairman 

Perkins  Institution,  "Watertown,  Massacliusetts 

LAURA  L.  KIER,  Recorder 


Due  to  the  large  number  of  persons 
attending  the  convention  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Pre-school,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  workshops,  the  group  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  into  three  sections: 

Pre-school — Kindergarten : 

Sub-chairman:   Mrs.  Marion  Mitchell, 
Maryland 

Recorder:  Miss  Laura  L.  Kier,  Penn- 
sylvania 


First  Grade: 

Sub-chairman:    Mrs.    Joanna    Cargill, 

Illinois 

Recorder:     Miss    Marion    Ellis,    New 

Jersey 

Second-Third  Grade: 

Sub-chairman:  Miss  Grace  M.  Orcutt, 
Batavia 

Recorder:  Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  Penn- 
sylvania 
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Subjects  discussed  within  these  three 
groups  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
described  herein. 

Parent  Training  Institutes 

The  value  of  parent  training  institutes 
was  fully  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  the 
best  results  could  be  obtained  if  contact 
could  be  made  with  parents  when  the 
children  are  very  young.  It  was  further  felt 
that  parents  should  be  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting to  learn  Braille  until  the  child 
himself  begins  to  read. 

Reading  Readiness 

Readiness  for  the  reading  of  Braille  may 
be  started  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  kindergarten  year.  The  advantages  of 
so  doing  should  help  the  child  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  To  recognize  the  differences  and  simi- 
larities of  objects. 

2.  To  follow  Braille  lines. 

3.  To  move  from  left  to  right. 

4.  To  develop  a  sense  of  touch. 

5.  To  develop  the  thinking  of  the  whole 
child. 

There  were  also  suggested  several  aids 
in  the  development  of  reading  readiness, 
such  as  re-telling  stories,  making  up  stories, 
using  pegboards,  feeling  raised  forms,  the 
use  of  dramatization  and  the  like. 

These  suggestions  met  with  the  approval 
of  all  those  present  as  conducive  to  the 
introduction  of  Braille  reading. 

Beginning  Reading 

The  first  grade  teachers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  beginning  reading  is  definitely 
an  individual  matter.  Such  items  as  large 
Braille  dots,  pegboards,  flashcards  and 
games  also  prove  useful  in  determining 
the  child's  readiness  to  begin  reading. 
Each  child  must  develop  a  good  foundation 
for  reading  and  must  not  be  pushed,  since 
forcing  a  child  to  read  may  kill  interest. 

Textbooks  and  Remedial  Reading 

Within  the  second-third  grade  work- 
shops, the  concensus  of  opinion  was  most 
favorable  to  the  Scott  Foresman  and  the 
Row  Peterson  reading  series. 


Remedial  reading  and  attending  prob- 
lems were  also  discussed.  The  conclusion 
drawn  was  that  special  teachers  and  tutor- 
ing were  needed  to  carry  out  a  remedial 
reading  program. 

This  group  approved  the  use  of  Weekly 
Readers,  but  felt  the  tests  provided  by 
them  were  too  difficult  for  the  slow  learn- 
ers. 

The  First  Grade  workshop  recommended 
that  the  Educational  Research  Committee 
examine  pre-primers  with  the  intention 
of  providing  more  adequate  and  supple- 
mentary material,  considering  thought  ap- 
peal, simplification  of  punctuation,  size 
of  page,  and  durability  of  Braille  dots. 

Writing  Readiness 

The  majority  of  those  present  agreed 
that  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer  should 
precede  that  of  the  slate  and  stilus.  Most 
members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
change  from  writer  to  slate  should  be 
made  in  the  third  grade.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  use  of  the  dot  numbers 
was  desirable. 

Handwork 

Discussion  centered  around  the  manner 
in  which  the  disinterested  child  might  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  handwork 
activities.  The  following  methods  have 
been  found   useful: 

1.  Have  materials  of  all  types  available. 

2.  Let  those  interested  explore  this  ma- 
terial in  the  hope  that  their  interest 
will  stimulate  the  child  who  has  none. 

3.  Give  some  work  to  the  disinterested 
child. 

4.  Let  the  teacher  suggest  some  idea  for 
creativity  if  the  child  seems  to  have 
none. 

5.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  may  help  the 
child  make  something. 

6.  Stick  to  the  task  long  enough  to  allow 
the  child  to  attempt  it  on  his  own. 

Interest  was  shown  in  materials  best 
suited  to  the  development  of  handwork. 
Of  the  many  suggestions  given,  those  ac- 
cepted for  approval  were  salt  dough,  sand 
box,  block  building,  finger  painting,  brush 
painting,  using  pyrocon  or  clay  and  gadget 
boards. 
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The  Pre-school  kindergarten  group  also 
discussed  ways  in  which  teachers  could 
help  develop  confidence  in  the  blind  child. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  first  essential  in  this 
endeavor  was  the  child's  understanding 
that  his  teacher  loves  him,  after  this,  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  continual  re- 
assurance is  often  all   the  child   needs. 

Mannerisms 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  problem 
of  mannerisms  and  how  they  may  be 
corrected.  It  was  suggested  that  we  forego 
the  use  of  the  word  "blindisms"  and  re- 
place it  with  the  word  "mannerisms."  It 
was  pointed  out  these  mannerisms  might 
possibly  stem  from  a  sense  of  insecurity. 
They  apparently  are  more  readily  provoked 
when  children  are  engaged  in  quiet  ac- 
tivities such  as  listening  to  stories  and 
records.  It  has  been  found  that  gently 
reminding  the  child  of  what  he  is  doing, 
substituting  some  other  action  or  engag- 
ing him  in  some  physical  activity  to  release 
the  tension  have  been  helpful  in  eliminat- 
ing this  problem.  The  opinion  of  the  group 
was  that  parents  are  too  aware  of  these 
habits  and  should  be  given  reassurance 
that  they  are  really  not  so  important  as 
to  be  dwelt  upon  extensively. 

Arithmetie 

The  feeling  existed  that  textbooks  should 
not  be  used  until  the  third  grade  when 
more  formal  work  is  presented.  The  main 
idea  in  beginning  arithmetic  in  the  primary 
grades  is  to  work  from  concrete  to  ab- 
stract  situations. 


Phonetics 

There  was  agreement  to  the  opinion  that 
phonetics  ought  not  to  be  isolated,  but 
might  possibly  be  correlated  with  the 
reading  program  on  all  primary  levels.  An 
understanding  of  initial  and  final  sounds 
of  words  may  easily  be  developed  through 
the  use  of  games.  It  was  also  felt  that 
work  books  would  prove  valuable. 

Speech  Therapy 

The  importance  of  therapy  for  blind 
children  with  inadequate  speech  was  em- 
phasized through  group  discussions.  Blind 
children  cannot  afford  to  have  additional 
handicaps.  The  following  suggestions  were 
made  for  the  benefit  of  classroom  teachers: 

1.  Require  good  speech  in  the  clasroom 
through  the  use  'of  speed  drills,  reci- 
tation of  poetry  and  storytelling. 

2.  For  seriously  disordered  speech,  secure 
the  services  of  a  professional  therapist. 

3.  Make  use  of  the  many  good  courses  on 
the  subject  available  in  colleges,  night 
school  and  summer  school  programs. 

Workshop  Project  for  Biennium 

A  booklet  of  games  useful  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  and  arithmetic  is  being 
compiled  by  members  of  the  workshop. 

Conclusion 

Due  to  the  open  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  free  discussion  of  universal  problems, 
we  feel  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  by 
all  who  attended  these  workshops. 
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PRINCIPALS  AND  GUIDANCE 

BEITJAMIN  SMITH,  Chairman 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massacliusetts 

INA  E.  HUBBAED,  Co-Chair  man 

Missouri  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

JULIA  L.  HAYES,  Recorder 


The  Retarded  Child 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the 
retarded  child  is  one  who  appears  to  bo 
below  average  in  mental,  physical  or  social 
areas  whether  the  cause  is  functional  or 
organic  in  nature. 

I.  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  in  mak- 
ing the  decision  of  retardation  and  how 
long  should  a  retarded  child  be  kept  in 
school? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  group 
was  that  it  is  an  individual  problem  and 
each  child  must  be  considered  separately. 
If,  after  considering  all  aspects  of  his 
case,  the  child  cannot  fit  into  the  regular 
graded  school  program,  then  the  following 
alternate    programs    were   suggested: 

1.  Partial  integration  in  the  regular 
school  program 

2.  Segregation  in  special  classes  within  the 
school  program 

3.  Classes  on  the  school  campus  and  sep- 
arated socially  and  instructionally  from 
the  rest  of  the  school 

4.  A  separate  institution  foi  the  still 
educable  and  trainable  blind  child 

5.  A  custodial  institution  for  the  unedu- 
cable  but  perhaps  trainable  retard :d 
blind  child. 

There  was  agreement  that  generally,  if 
the  school  for  the  blind  does  not  help  the 
retarded  blind  child,  no  one  else  will.  It 
was  noted,  also,  that  schools  should  not 
be  deceived  by  the  idea  that  dropping  a 
student  will  save  the  State  money. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
enough  flexibility  among  these  programs 
to  allow  the  individual  to  move  freely  from 
one  to  another,  according  to  his  own  needs. 

A  desirable  recommendation  would  be 
to  have  research  groups  set  up  in  the 
schools  to  study  the  problem  of  the  retarded 


blind  child,  and  that  these  groups  make  a 
report  at  the  next  convention. 

II.  How  long  should  a  child  be  retained 
in  a  regular  graded  school  program  with- 
out  making  satisfactory  achievement? 

Each  individual  case  should  be  reviewed 
as  soon  as  evidence  indicates  that  it  is 
necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  each  indi- 
vidual case  may  have  a  different  time 
factor.  This  analysis  should  include  when- 
ever possible,  reports  of  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  social  workers,  house  parents, 
teachers,  medical  officers,  and  all  available 
tests,  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  a 
decision  should  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
findings. 

III.  How  and  when  should  reports  be 
made  to  parents  of  the  retarded  child? 

We  must,  as  early  as  possible,  prepare 
the  parent  to  recognize  and  understand 
the  nature  of  their  child's  problem  as 
explicitly  and  comprehensively  as  possible. 
This  should  be  done  in  order  to  gain  their 
cooperation  in  planning  for  the  future 
of  their  child.  There  should  be  a  periodic 
follow-up  of  this  precedure. 

The  Gifted  Child 

Problem:  What  provisions  should  be  made 
for  the  gifted  child? 

It  was  suggested  that  a  program  of 
enrichment  be  offered  to  the  child  who  is 
performing  above  his  current  grade  place- 
ment. This  may  be  done  by  supplementing 
both  the  academic  and  extra-curricular 
programs.  In  some  cases,  a  program  of 
limited  acceleration  may  be  more  desirable 
than  enrichment  within  the  same  grade. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  sometimes 
provisions  for  these  students  are  taken  care 
of  automatically  by  their  own  initiative  in 
extra-curricular  affairs.  It  was  felt  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  place  limitations  upon 
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a  gifted  child's  participation  in  extra- 
curricular  activities. 

There  is  also  the  child  of  superior 
mental  ability  who  presents  special  behav- 
ioral problems.  He  can  best  be  helped 
through  a  program  of  diagnosis  and  coun- 
seling which  may  include  making  use  of 
the  facilities  of  specialists  and  clinics 
outside  the  school,  if  the  case  warrants  It. 
This  presumes  that  the  school  will  have 
exhausted  all  its  resources. 

Tests  and  Testing 

The  discussion  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments followed  directly  after  Dr.  Hayes' 
address  to  the  convention  and  was  a 
continuation,  on  a  discussion  basis,  of  the 
same  and  supplementary  topics.  Dr.  Hayes 
stated  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  if 
each  school  for  the  blind  would  have  on  its 
staff  a  person  trained  in  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  standardized  tests 
for  use  in  education.  He  stated  that  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  such  a  person 
would  be: 

1.  a  college  degree  with  a  major  in  psy- 
chology 

2.  a  course  in  mental  testing 

3.  at  least  one-half  year  of  training  in  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of 
tests  for  the  visually  handicapped 

Dr.  Hayes  suggested  that,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  above,  a  person  from  the  school 
staff  may  do  this  work  provided  he  Is 
supervised   by    a   qualified    psychologist. 

It  was  suggested  that  use  be  made  of 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  col- 
lege preparatory  student,  and  such  other 
achievement  and  aptitude  tests  as  are 
available  for  the  blind.  A  description  of 
these  tests  may  be  found  in  "A  Manual  of 
Tests  and  Measurements  for  the  Blind",  by 
Mary  K.  Bauman  and  Samuel  P.  Hayes. 

Social  and  Recreational  Progi-anis 

It  was  agreed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
recreational  planning  was  wise  but  that 
students  should  be  urged  to  take  a  strong 
lead  in  the  planning  of  their  recreational 
activities.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
program  should  include  a  maximum  amount 
of   contact   with   seeing   pupils   outside   of 


the  school,  and  that  the  services  of  a  full 
or  part-time  recreational  director  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Travel 

A  census  indicated  that,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  schools  represented  in 
this  group  are  now  teaching  travel.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  all  children 
who  do  not  have  travel  vision  be  required 
to  take  instruction  in  independent  travel 
techniques. 

Parent  Education  and  Parent-Teacher 
Relationships 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  that 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  some  form  of 
Parent-Teacher  organization  in  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  It  was  felt  that 
it  is  a  resource  which  needs  to  be  tapped 
more  thoroughly  and  from  which  many 
benefits  can  be  derived. 

It  is  suggested  that  affiliation  with  a 
national  P.T.A.  organization  would  be 
worth  while. 

Standards  for  a  Trained  Teacher 
of  the  Blind 

The  group  agrees  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
teachers  whose  preparation  is  equal  to 
or  better  than  that  required  by  the  regular 
public  schools.  In  respect  to  the  foregoing, 
the  following  qualifications  are  recom- 
mended: 

1.  He  should  be  teaching  the  blind  because 
he  prefers  it  to  other  work 

2.  The  fully-sighted  teacher  should  have 
had  some  successful  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  regular  public  schools 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
child  of  the  age  level  at  which  he  is 
teaching 

4.  He  should  have  had  training  in  Special 
Education 

5.  The  well-trained  blind  teacher  should 
have  had  practice  teaching  in  a  school 
for  the  blind 

Recommendation:  It  was  recommended 
that,  whenever  possible,  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  have  the  AAIB  Teachers' 
Certificate,  since  it  lends  prestige  and 
fosters   a   professional   attitude. 
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Dr.  Potts  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  spoke  briefly  to  the  group 
regarding  teacher  training  and  certification. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  encouraging 
our  teachers  to  get  experience  and  training 
in  special  education.  He  urged  the  schools 
to  stimulate  interest  among  the  teachers 
by  encouraging  them  to  attend  workshops 
and  training  sessions  and  by  offering  finan- 
cial inducement  whenever  possible. 

Training  and  Selection  of  House  Parents 

It  is  recognized  that  all  schools  have 
house  parent  problems.  The  group  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  house  parent 
has  as  much  effect  on  the  personality  of 
the  child  in  a  residential  school  as  a 
teacher  has.  The  following  suggestions  were 
made  as  a  criteria  of  the  personality  which 
should  be  possessed  by  house  parents: 

1.  a  houseparent   should   love   children 

2.  a  houseparent  should  have  a  sense  of 
humor 

3.  a  houseparent  should  have  a  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play 

4.  a  houseparent  should  be  forgiving 


a  houseparent  should  have  a  pleasing 
and  well  modulated  voice 


6.    if  possible,  a  houseparent  should  have 
a    course    in    child    development    as    a 
part  of  his  background 
It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  group, 
also,  that  a  nursing  background  would  be 
very  helpful  for  a  houseparent. 
Recommendation:  that  more  regional  meet- 
ings  and   workshops   for   houseparents  be 
held. 

Projected  Plans 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  our  group 
attempt  the  development  of  a  syllabus  for 
in-service  training  in  our  schools,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  subject 
would  be  re-introduced  at  the  next  confer- 
ence. It  was  urged  that  each  member  of 
this  group  study  the  needs  for  this  type 
of  training  in  his  own  school  situation  so 
that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  contribute 
to  this  discussion. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Principals  and  Guidance 
Workshop  in  19  56  consider  the  report 
of  this  meeting  to  make  any  modifications 
or  supplementations  that  may  be  indicated 
from  the  experiences  of  the  members  of 
the  group  during  the  intervening  two 
years. 


SCIENCE 

BYEON  B.  BALLAED,  Chairman 

New  York  State  School,  Batavia,  New  York 

MES.  F.  V.  LATHAM,  Recorder 


Our  science  group  was  small  but  we  met 
regularly,  and  we  are  enthusiastic  about 
what  we  accomplish.  We  wish  to  present 
the  following  report:    we   suggest 

1.  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
science  teachers  In  the  schools  for  the 
blind  to  encourage  the  greater  use  of 
visual  aids,  for  children  with  low  visual 
acuity. 

2.  that  science  teachers  request  recent 
editions  of  science  books  to  be  put  into 
braille,  even  though  clear  type  is  not 
available.  We  would  be  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  selection  and  editing 
of  such  books. 


3.  that  we  recognize  the  necessity  for 
cosmetic  therapeutics  to  improve  the 
physical  appearance  and  mental  health 
of   the    child. 

We  have  planned  the  following  projects 
for  the  next  two  yearS: 

1.  making  and  distributing  to  science 
teachers  a  bibliography  of  science  lit- 
erature which  is  available  in  braille 
and  talkingbook. 

2.  brailling  and  mimeographing  for  dis- 
tribution to  science  teachers  a  collec- 
tion of  experiments  which  can  be 
performed  by  the  blind  person  himself. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  was 
given  to  us  to  observe  and  discuss  the 
models  and  the  radio  equipment  used  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Birecree,  from  Batavia,  pre- 
sented a  brief  discussion  in  which  he  urged 
the  necessity  for  helping  the  student  of 
science  to  develop  useful  philosophy  of 
life.  He  suggested  three  things. 


1.  the  stressing  of  scientific  attitudes, 

2.  avoid  making  generalizations  from  one 
experiment, 

3.  greater    student    participation    in    the 
classroom. 

Several  devices  were  suggested  and  ex- 
plained as  to  how  experiments  can  be  done 
more   accurately. 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

MRS.  RODELLA  BIN^DER,  Chairman 

New  Mexico  School,  Alamogordo,  Kew  Mexico 

MRS.  WILLIS  E.  CROCKETT,  Recorder 


1.  The  Sight  Conservation  group  discussed 
and  approved  the  publication  of  a  bulle- 
tin to  advise  the  public,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  teachers  of  helpful 
techniques,  and  to  inform  them  of 
aids  available  for  the  education  of  the 
partially  seeing  child  in  the  regular 
classroom.  It's  use  should  make  it 
easier  for  the  partially  seeing  child  to 
meet  with  success  in  his  normal  school 
situation.  The  first  draft  of  this  bulletin 
was  presented  at  the  19  52  A.A.I.B. 
Workshop.  It  has  since  been  approved 
by  Dr.  Franklin  Foote,  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Upon  publication  in  the  fall,  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  A.A.I.B.  schools. 

2.  Writing. 

A.  Teaching     writing    in     Sightsaving 
Classes. 

a.  Teach   manuscript  writing  first. 

b.  Use  the  method  by  which  all 
letters  except  f,  i,  j,  k,  t,  and 
X  are  made  with  one  continuous 
motion.  This  method  will  facili- 
tate the  change  to  cursive  writ- 
ing. 

c.  There  is  no  set  grade  placement 
for  beginning  cursive  writing. 
The  specific  visual  difficulty  and 
the  individual  child  must  be 
considered. 

B.  Teaching    Cursive   Writing    to    the 
Blind. 

a.  Every  child  should  learn  to  write 
his  name. 

b.  Information  can  be  secured  from 
Arthur  Mosele  at  the  Indiana 
School   for   the   Blind. 

3.  Teaching  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 


A.  Recommendation  that  typing  begin 
about  the  sixth  grade  and  be  taught 
by  the  regular  commercial  teacher. 

B.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  a 
teacher's  guide  and  instructional 
material  on  the  level  and  interest 
of  the  typing  student  in  the  lower 
grades. 

4.    Phonics  and  Reading. 

Give  the  Sight-Saving  child  a  thor- 
ough foundation  and  frequent  drill  in 
phonics.  This  Is  an  aid  which  partially 
seeing  children  particularly  need  for 
their  reading  and  spelling. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  the  220 
Basic  Sight  Vocabulary  Word  cards 
compiled  by  Edward  William  Dolch, 
Ph.D.  to  be  obtained  from  the  Garrard 
Press,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

These  words  which  include  no  nouns 
comprise  70%  of  first  grade  reading 
material;  66%  of  second  grade  mater- 
ial; and  6  5%  of  third  grade  material. 
The  normal  second  grade  child  should 
know  at  least  50%  of  these  words  and 
the  goal  of  the  third  grade  should  be 
the  mastery  of  the  entire  list. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  supple- 
mentary reading  material  in  large  type 
for  retarded  children. 

The  fact  that  the  partially-seeing 
child  who  stays  in  public  school  cannot 
now  be  furnished  with  the  same  text 
book  material  in  large  type  print  as 
others  in  classroom,  presents  a  real 
problem  to  that  child. 

If  the  Opthalmologist  recommends 
the  use  of  print  the  group  agrees  that 
we  should  not  at  the  same  time  insist 
that  the  child  learn  Braille. 
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5.  The     group     wishes     to     re-emphasize 
.      recommendations  made  by  Sight  Conser- 
vation Workshop  at  the  1952  A.A.I. B. 
Convention. 

A.    Separation    of    Braille    and    Sight- 
Saving  students. 

a.     Together    in    Kindergarten    for 
socialization. 
'    -  b.    Separated  in  first  three  grades  in 
tool  subjects  only. 
c.    Together  in  grades  four  through 
twelve  under  a  cooperative  plan. 
1.    Necessary  preparation  of  ma- 
terial by   special  teacher. 

6.  Selected  references  in  large  type  print 
were  given.  Reading  Guide  for  Boys  and 


Girls  with  Partial  Vision,  Compiled  by 
Lorraine  Galisf orf er,  teacher  of  par- 
tially seeing  children,  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh School,  Kenmore  17,  New  York. 
Following  are  some  publications 
available  from  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
The  Society  is  glad  to  send,  on  request, 
single,  complimentary  examination  cop- 
ies of  these  articles: 

A.  Bibliography  on  Handwork  for 
Teachers  of  Partially-Seeing  Children. 
Motivated  Handwork  and  Activity  Units 
in  Sight-Saving  Classes. 
Leisure  Time  Activities  for  Partially- 
Seeing  Children. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

J.  E.  CHILES,  Chairman 
Arkansas  School,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
MRS.  CHARLES  E.  BUELL,  Recorder 


A  group  of  nineteen  social  studies 
teachers  assembled  for  the  Batavia  work- 
shop. Eighteen  problems  were  presented, 
out  of  which  were  selected  the  most 
pertinent. 

The  first  problem  which  was  discussed 
by  the  group  was  "How  can  we  make 
history  more  real  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6, 
so  that  it  is  less  mythological?"  The 
group  concluded  that  to  make  the  problem 
realistic,  every  source  available  should 
be  used.  Suggestions  were  the  use  of: 
drama,  television,  recordings,  talking  book, 
field  trips,  literature,  radio,  (if  authentic), 
and  educational  movies.  To  explain  why 
things  happen  as  they  did  in  history  the 
conditions  of  the  period  should  be  con- 
sidered. Point  out  that  history  is  being 
made  now  and  that  children  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  were  "You  Were 
There",  "Mr.  President",  and  "I  Can  Hear 
It  Now."  Tape  recordings  can  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  from  various  stat«  univer- 
sities. 

"How  should  social  contacts  with  sighted 
children   be  promoted?"  It  was  generally 


agreed  that  small  groups,  repeated  con- 
tacts, similar  age  levels  and  common 
interests  are  important  factors  to  consider. 
The  following  suggestions  for  pupil  con- 
tacts were  made: 

1.  play   day   with    public   schools 

2.  pupils  inviting  guests 

3.  week-end    guests    of    families    in    com- 
munity 

4.  get  together  at  radio  studio  for  "Teen 
Time" 

6.    participation   in   community   choir  and 
other  church  organizations 

6.  club  participation  in  public  high  schools 

7.  dances  at  YWCA 

8.  interchanging  activities  in  boy  and  girl 
scout  work 

9.  High  Y  clubs 

The  blind  child  should  be  briefed  by 
either  the  sighted  or  blind  teacher  as  to 
wha:t  constitutes  a  desirable  relationship 
between  him  and  the  sighted  public. 

"What  methods  should  be  used  in  teach- 
ing the  High  School  Problems  Course?" 
Some  texts  present  unsolved  problems,  and 
therefore  may  be  used  to  introduce  the 
material  in  the  course.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  field  trips  to  various  community 
agencies  be  made  in  connection  with 
various  problems.  In  any  Problems  Course 
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the  issues  must  be  flexible  and  current 
with  the  group  at  the  time  the  course  is 
taken. 

"Of  what  value  are  notebooks  and  work- 
books in  the  teaching  of  social  studies  in 
schools  for  the  blind?"  On  the  elementary 
level  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  notebooks  unless  used  as 
class  projects.  On  the  secondary  level  note- 
books are  valuable  as  a  means  of  seeking 
out  pertinent  information,  and  is  also  good 
preparation  for  college.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  workbook  was  a  fine  supplementa- 
ry item  in  the  elementary  school.  In  the 
secondary  school,  however,  because  of  the 
bulky  material  involved,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  have  extensive  exercises  within 
the  text. 

"As  social  studies  teachers,  what  can 
we  do  to  mold  opinion  of  (1)  blind  students 
toward  sighted  and  (2)  sighted  toward 
blind?" 

1.  Educate  the  public  about  blindness. 

2.  It  is  important  to  know  that  others 
will  react  toward  you  as  you  approach 
them. 

3.  Let  the  blind  do  for  themselves  until 
it  is  evident  that  aid  is  needed. 

4.  Accept  help  when  offered  because  some 
time  the  blind  individual  may  need  it. 

5.  Travel  and  orientation  courses  may  be 
valuable  in  leading  to  an  understanding 
between  blind  and  sighted. 

6.  Convince  students  that  no  antagonism 
exists  between  the  sighted  and  the 
blind.  The  blind  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  showing  antagonism. 

"What  should  be  covered  in  a  course  in 
Consumer  Education  in  a  school  for  the 
blind?"  This  was  generalized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  since  texts  are  so  limited, 
vital  personal  experiences  are  necessary 
to  understand  the  subject.  Younger  chil- 
dren could  be  taught  to  take  the  city  bus, 
while  older  boys  and  girls  should  arrange 
for  travel  to  their  home  communities. 
Opportunities  should  be  made  available  to 
elementary  and  secondary  children  in  the 
area  of  buying.  Classes  could  discuss  selling 
problems  at  the  local  stores. 

A  request  for  a  survey  of  texts  on 
Consumer  Education  was  made,  with  the 
idea  of  recommending  one  to  the  American 
Printing   House   for   the   Blind. 


"Of  what  values  are  assembly  speakers?" 
Unless  the  program  is  entertainment,  only 
children  interested  in  the  subject  presented 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  particular 
assembly.  Class  speakers  are  valuable. 

"Where  in  the  course  should  Problems 
in  Family  and  Marriage  Counseling  be 
placed?"  It  was  generally  recommended 
that  a  maximum  amount  of  information 
on  marriage  and  family  living  be  presented 
to  students  at  residential  schools,  and 
where  feasible  a  special  course  on  the 
subject  be  included  in  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

We  further  recommend  that  before  leav- 
ing school  students  be  given  confidential 
information  about  their  eye  conditions 
with  particular  emphasis  on  possible  im- 
plications it  may  have  on  his  later  life. 

"Is  it  advisable  to  devote  two  years 
study  to  World  History  in  high  school?" 

1.  Two  years  seems  necessary  to  cover  the 
text  and   understand  it. 

2.  A  new  name  for  the  course  the  second 
year  is  advisable 

3.  Some  states  require  two  years  of  world 
history. 

The  workshop  recommended  that  the 
Encyclopedia  of  American  History,  edited 
by  R.  B.  Morris  be  suggested  to  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for 
embossing. 

The  group  further  recommended  that 
regional  workshops  in  the  social  studies 
field  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present 
at  least  because  it  was  felt  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  studies  teacher  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  so  similar  to  those  faced 
by  all  such  teachers  that  there  would  be 
very  little  of  a  worthwhile  nature  that 
could  result  from  such   meetings. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  at  the  1956 
convention  a  special  workshop  group  for  the 
teachers  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6  be  recom- 
mended. 

Officers  for  the  biennium  are:  Chairman, 
Roy  Haynes  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind;  co-chairman,  Floyd  Cargill  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind;  and 
recorder,  unappointed. 
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PAUL  LANGAN,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

J.  M.  WOOLLY,  Recorder 


Chairman  Paul  Langan  called  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Superintendents  and  Adminis- 
trators to  order  for  the  first  meeting,  and 
introduced    new    Superintendents. 

He  listed  the  following  topics  as  being 
among  those  which  it  was  felt  needed 
discussion. 

1.  The  Official   Organ  of  A.A.I.B. 

2.  Legislation. 

3.  The  study  "Competency  of  Teachers  of 
Blind   Children". 

The  question  of  combining  print  reading 
and  braille  pupils  was  discussed.  It  was 
found  that  schools  handle  the  problem  in 
many  ways;  from  complete  separation 
through  all  grade  levels  to  combination 
through  all  levels. 

The  need  for  teacher  training  institu- 
tions fof  teachers  of  sight  saving  classes 
was  brought  out.  Hunter  College  and  San 
Francisco  State  were  mentioned  as  now 
offering  such  work.  Also,  mentioned  was 
the  need  for  teacher  recruitment  on  the 
part  of  all  schools   for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Frampton  moved,  and  Mr.  Eakes 
seconded  the  motion,  that  the  Research 
Committee  be  urged  to  conduct  a  survey  to 
determine  the  number  of  feeble  minded 
blind  children  in  the  United  States. 

Motion  carried. 

A  portion  of  the  Monday  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  The  International  Journal,  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Discussion  fol- 
lowed regarding  the  recommendations  of  an 
Official  Organ  to  the  A.A.I.B.  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Cooperative  Public  School  Program, 
as  being  practiced  in  several  schools  was 
discussed  with  no  conclusions  being  reached 
regarding  the  grade  level  at  which  such  a 
program  should  begin. 


Mr.  Langan  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  introduced  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis  who  pre- 
sented Mr.  Edmond  Baxter,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare  who  discussed  legislation  af- 
fecting The  American  Printing  House.  He 
made  the  point  that  legislation  must  be 
considered  soon,  relative  to  the  need  to 
provide  materials  for  all  blind  children 
wherever  they  may  be-. 

Mr.  Langan  called  the  afternoon  meeting 
to  order  and  asked  Mr.  Cauffman  to  read 
the  following  resolution  regarding  a  change 
in  Act  concerning  registration  of  children  in 
need  of  books  and  apparatus  from  The 
American  Printing  House.  This  resolution 
was  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  The  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  from  the  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Moved, 
Seconded  and  Passed. 

Resolution 

"Administrators  of  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  blind  children  assembled  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Batavia,  New 
York  June  29,  19  54  hereby  go  on  record 
as  recommending  the  amendment  of  the 
Act  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind 
to  broaden  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
to  make  available  to  every  blind  educable 
child  in  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
torial possessions  by  quota  representation. 

The  present  act  should  be  changed  to 
permit  the  registration  of  such  children 
through  their  respective  residential  schools 
and  state  departments  of  education,  and 
heads  of  these  two  shall  constitute  the 
trustees  ex-officio  of  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  Waterhouse  gave  a  progress  report 
on  the  nationwide  study  on  the  qualifica- 
tions desirable  in  teachers  of  exceptional 
children.   It  was  moved  and  seconded  the 
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report    be    accepted    as    summarized.    Miss  Robert  Thompson  of  Missouri  was  nom- 

Abel    added     some     explanatory     remarks  inated    as    Chairman,    by    Dr.    Frampton, 

to    Mr.    Waterhouse's    statements.  ^^^  elected 

Mr.    Langan  called   for  nominations   for 

Chairman   and   Recorder   for   the    1954-56  ^o\in  Wallace  of  Florida  was  nominated 

biennium.  as   Recorder  and  elected. 


WORKSHOP  CHAIRMEN  FOR  1954-56 

Commercial  Arts,  Miss  Kuth  "Williams,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Yinton,  Iowa. 

Homemaking,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mrs.  Arline  Huckins,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Houseparents,  Mrs.  Bernita  Tobin,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

IndxLstrial  Arts,  William  Howat,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Language  Arts,  Anthony  Ackerman,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Co-Chairman,  Mrs.  Katherine  Menard,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Library,  Nelson  Coon,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Mathematics,  Dr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Music,  Miss  Grace  Towsley,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  Meldrum,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Multiple  Handicaps,  Jennette  Maris,  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Piano  Technicians,  Anthony  Cimino,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

Physical  Education,  Miss  Beatrix  Baird,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Over  lea,' 
Maryland. 

Pre-School,  Kindergarten  and  Primary,  Harriet  M.  Phillips,  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Principals  and  Guidance,  Ina  E.  Hubbard,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Co-Chairman,  Byron  Berhow,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Paribault,  Minnesota.  .  . 

Science,  Ross  Huchins,  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Sight  Conservation,  Mrs.  Dixie  Howser,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Social  Studies,  Roy  Haynes,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Superintendents  and  Adm,imstrators,  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Missouri  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

JOHNC.LYSEI^ 

President  A.AJ.B. 

1954-56 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Faribault,  Minnesota 


Members  of  the  Convention: 

I  am  happy  at  the  opportunity  to  address 
you  at  the  close  of  our  42nd  biennial 
conference. 

I  believe  that  we  can  sincerely  say  that 
this  was  a  great  convention.  It  was  good 
for  our  morale.  Just  rubbing  shoulders 
with  our  colleagues  has  served  as  a  re- 
assurance that  we  are  not  alone  with  our 
problems.  Through  an  extensive  exchange 
of  ideas  in  our  workshops,  we  have  dis- 
covered many  areas  of  agreement.  As  I 
stated  in  my  response  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion, Sunday  evening,  out  of  our  town- 
meetings  or  workshops  should  come  recom- 
mendations that  could  influence  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  for  years  to  come. 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  the  old  and 
the  new,  have  spent  countless  hours  in 
conference.  The  retiring  board,  after  seri- 
ous study  and  discussion,  made  several 
recommendations  to  the  incoming  board. 
The  latter  group  discussed  these,  found 
itself  in  agreement,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  convention.  Chief  of  these  concerned 
the  budget  for  the  new  biennium. 

Now,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  briefly 
that  portion  of  the  policy  report,  which 
was  read  to  you  Monday  evening,  and 
adopted.  I  have  conferred  on  this  with 
the  policy  committee  and  with  the  incom- 
ing board  of  directors.  I  have  been  author- 
ized to  state: 

1.  That  since  it  proved  physically  impos- 
sible to  revise  the  entire  report  for 
presentation  to  the  board  of  directors, 
and  then  to  you,  members  of  the  con- 
ference, that  no  part  of  the  report  will 
be  issued  now. 

2.  The  letter  of  transmittal,  covering  the 
report,  has  been  separated  from  it  and 
will  not  be  considered  a  part  of  it. 


3.  Members  of  the  policy  committee  have 
agreed  to  re-phrase  that  section  of  the 
report  which  dealt  with  the  education 
of  the  blind  child,  whether  it  be  in  a 
residential  school,  in  a  special  class 
public  school,  or  in  a  public  school 
class. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  my  statement 
does  not  imply  that  our  Association  can 
get  along  without  a  statement  of  objectives. 
We  need  one  now,  and  have  been  in  need 
of  one  for  years.  I  propose  to  keep  our 
policy  committee  at  work  for  another  two 
years. 

As  you  know,  there  are  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind.  I  propose, 
as  your  president,  to  exert  every  effort  to 
mitigate  this  situation.  I  pledge  you  my 
good  faith  and  my  open-mindedness  in  the 
matter. 

The  golden  years  lie  ahead  of  us,  if  we 
wish  them  to  be  so.  Recent  developments 
have  been  nothing  less  than  kaleidoscopic. 
It  is  only  two  years,  now,  since  we  adopted 
a  new  constitution,  broadening  the  base 
of  our  membership.  Just  two  years  ago 
we  inaugurated  the  workshop  type  of  con- 
ference. We  are  swiftly  emerging  from  an 
administrator's  type  of  convention  to  one 
designed  for  class  room  teachers,  house- 
parents  and  others.  Nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  that  one  day  this  conference 
would  elect  an  instructor  as  its  president. 

Your  board  of  directors  hopes  to  be  very 
active  and  wishes  to  assist  in  every  way, 
committees  which  are  to  be  named  to  carry 
on  our  interim  affairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
your    board    of    directors    considered    at 
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breakfast  today,  two  invitations  for  our  We  selected  the  latter  because  we  believe 
43rd  biennial  conference.  One  was  from  that  the  19  56  attendance  will  top  that  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Washing-  this  conference,  and  that  the  new  multi- 
ton;  the  other,  from  the  Ohio  School  for  million  dollar  school  in  Ohio  should  be 
the  Blind  at  Worthington.  able  to  accommodate  us. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (1853-1871)  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (1872- 
19  52)  in  their  proper  order: 

August  16-18,   1853  at  New  York,  New  York. 
August  8-10,  1871,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
August  20-22,  1872  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
August  18-20,   1874   at  Batavia,  New  York 
August  15-17,   1876  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
August  21-23,  1878  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
August  17-19,  1880  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
August   15-17,   1882   at   Jamesville,   Wisconsin. 
August   19-21,    1884    at   St.    Louis,  Missouri. 
July  6-8,  1886  at  New  York,  New  York. 
July  10-12,  1888  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
July   15-17,   1890   at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
July  5-7,  1892  at  Brantfbrd,  Ontario,  Canada. 
July  17-19,  1894  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 
July  14-16,  1896  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
July  12-14,  1898  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
July  9-11,  1902  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
July  20-22,  1904  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
August  21-23,  1906  at  Portland,  Oregon,  at  Salem, 

Oregon,  and  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
July  14-16,  1908  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
June  28-July  1,  1910  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
June  25-28,  1912  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
June  28-30,  1915  at  Berkeley,  California. 
June  4-7,  1916  at  Halifax,  Novia  Scotia,  Canada. 
June  24-28,  1918  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
June  21-25,  1920  at  Overlea,  Maryland. 
June  27-30,  1922  at  Austin,  Texas. 
June  2  3-27,  1924  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
June  21-25,  1926  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
June  25-29,  1928  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
June    23-27,    1930  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
June  2 7- July  1,  19  32  at  New  York,  New  York. 
June  25-28,  19  34  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
June  22-25,  19  36  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
June  27-30,  19  38  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
June  24-28,  1940  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
June  26-30,  1944  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
June  24-28,   1946   at  Watertown,   Massachusetts, 
June  21-25,  1948  at  Austin,  Texas, 
June  26-30,   19  50  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
June  29-July  3,   1952  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
June  2 7- July  1,  1954  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
June  24-28,  1956  at  Worthington,  Ohio. 
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GREETINGS 


DE.  W.  G.  SCAEBEERY,  Superintendent 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 


Mr.    Chairman,    members   of   the   A.A.I.B. 
and  guests: 

The  Ohio  School  entertained  this  con- 
vention in  1878  or  78  years  ago.  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  one  present  tonight  who 
attended  that  meeting.  Since  the  group 
has  not  been  with  us  for  so  many  years, 
it  is  a  very  special  honor  for  me  to  ex- 
tend to  you  sincerest  greetings  in  behalf 
of  all  staff  members  as  well  as  myself. 
The  entire  staff  has  worked  long  and 
hard  in  preparation  for  the  meeting.  We 
only  hope  our  past  and  present  efforts 
are  successful  in  making  certain  that  we 


will  spend  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time 
associating  and  working  together.  We  are 
indeed  sorry  that  our  housing  facilities 
do  not  provide  adequate  space  for  every- 
one to  stay  on  the  campus. 

As  a  part  of  our  greetings  to  you,  there 
will  be  an  informal  get-to-gether  in  the 
gymnasium  immediately  after  this  pro- 
gram. Two  of  our  former  pupils  who  are 
now  studying  music  in  college  will  present 
organ  and  piano  music  and  there  will  be 
additional  entertainment. 

Again  let  me  say  we  are  honored  to  have 
you  with  us. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


E.  M.  EYMAJSr,  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction,  State  of  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Scarberry,  other  plat- 
form guests,  and  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion: 

According  to  the  outlined  program  it  is 
my  duty  and  responsibility  as  superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you,  the 
delegates,  attending  this  43rd  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  an  honor  as  well  as  a  pri- 
vilege and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  so.  Dur- 
ing the  past  1%  months,  I  have  extended 
greetings  and  a  word  of  welcome  to  six 
different  groups  or  organizations  connect- 
ed with  certain  phases  of  the  educational 
program.  What  right,  I  have  to  do  so,  I 
sometimes  wonder,  just  as  I  have  wondered 
on  this  particular  occasion.  When  I  go  on 
a  visit,  I  believe  rather  firmly  that  it  is 
not  so  much  what  is  said  as  what  is  done 
which  shows  to  me  whether  or  not  I  am 
welcome.  Mr,  Scarberry  has  already  extend- 
ed  to   you   some   very   gracious   words    of 


greeting.  Having  been  a  visitor  here  my- 
self on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  I 
know  from  experience  that  Mr.  Scarberry 
and  his  staff  have  already  done  many 
things  for  your  comfort  and  convenience 
and  will  continue  to  do  many  more  things 
throughout  the  convention  which  will  de- 
monstrate to  you  better  than  anything 
which  I  can  say  that  you  are  indeed  wel- 
come and  we  are  happy  to  have  you  visit 
with  us  on  this  occasion.  We  are  glad  that 
we  can  provide  these  modern  facilities  for 
this  convention.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we 
could  not  have  done  so.  We  hope  that  you 
enjoy  them  with  us.  You  are  providing  us 
with  our  first  conference  of  this  kind  at 
this  relatively  new  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  and  we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy 
being  here  as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed 
anticipating  this  event  and  looking  for- 
ward to  your  coming.  Since  this  is  your 
first  meeting  in  Columbus,  we'd  like  to 
think  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  that 
you  have  ever  had  and  that  it  will  mean 
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a  great   deal   to   you   personally   and   pro- 
fessionally. 

I  suppose  that  in  bringing  you  this  wel- 
come, I  should  say  something  good  about 
the  subject  at  hand.  After  spending  several 
months  with  the  new  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  wrestling  with  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  school  foundation 
program  law,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  able 
to  say  anything  very  good  about  anything. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Texan 
who  passed  out  of  this  life  and  when  he 
reached  the  next  world  he  spent  considera- 
ble time  in  looking  around,  and  then  re- 
marked that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
heaven  was  so  much  like  Texas.  Some  one 
standing  nearby  said,  "Well  buddy,  I'd 
just  like  to  remind  you  that  this  isn't 
heaven."  Well,  if  any  of  you  think  that 
it's  been  like  heaven  in  the  Department 
of  Education  during  the  last  few  months,  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  have  another 
guess  coming.  If  I  try  to  say  something 
good  this  evening,  I  may  be  like  the  man 
whose  wife  had  told  him  to  always  say 
something  complimentary  and  pleasant  on 
every  occasion  regardless  of  how  he  felt. 
One  evening  as  they  attended  a  dance 
and  he  and  his  partner  came  around  close 
to  where  his  wife  and  her  partner  were 
dancing,  his  wife  reminded  him  of  his  duty 
by  some  sort  of  sign.  So,  as  they  finished 
the  dance,  he  turned  to  his  partner  and 
said,  "Lady,  you  sweat  less  than  any  other 
fat  woman  I've  ever  danced  with." 

There  are  many  things  in  Ohio  of  which 
we  are  justly  proud.  When  the  late  Louis 
Bromfield  was  once  asked  to  identify 
Ohio's  position  geographically,  he  said, 
"It  is  the  farthest  east  of  the  west;  it  is 
the  farthest  west  of  the  east.  It  is  the 
farthest  north  of  the  south,  and  it  is  the 
north.  Here  sits  Ohio — the  garden  spot 
of  the  world."  In  order  that  you  may 
better  appreciate  these  things,  let  me 
review  just  a  few:  more  Bibles  are  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Battelle  Institute,  Columbus,  is  the  larg- 
est non-profit  specialized  research  labora- 
tory in  the  world.  The  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  playing  cards  is  the  United  States 


Playing  Card  Company  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
leads  the  world  in  production  of  matches. 
The  first  book  of  matches  were  made  in 
Barberton  in  1896.  Akron  is  the  rubber 
capital  of  the  world,  and  Toledo  is  the 
glass  center  of  the  world.  All  the  Lieder- 
kranz  cheese  in  the  world  is  made  at  Bor- 
den's the  world's  largest  cheese  plant  at 
Van  Wert.  The  world's  largest  soap  fac- 
tory is  Ivorydale,  Proctor  and  Gamble's 
Companjs  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio  is  the  world 
leader  in  production  of  safes  and  bank 
vaults.  These  are  produced  by  the  Diebold 
Company  of  Canton.  Fremont  is  the  na- 
tion's cutlery  center  and  East  Liverpool 
is  the  pottery  center  of  the  United  States, 
The  largest  pretzel  company  in  the  United 
States  is  at  Canton.  LaChoy  Food  Pro- 
ducts at  Archbold  is  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturer  of  Chinese  food  products. 
Flight  and  light  originated  in  Ohio.  Orville 
Wright,  Dayton,  gave  the  world  one  of  the 
modern  age's  greatest  inventions,  the  first 
successful  airplane.  The  world  was  given 
electric  light  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  of 
Milan.  America's  first  billionaire  was  John 
D.  Rockefeller  of  Cleveland.  The  first  ma- 
jor league  professional  baseball  team  was 
the  Cincinnati  Reds,  organized  in  1866, 
Ohio  State's  swimming  team  has  set  nation- 
al records.  Ohio  State  University's  Big  Ten 
football  team  has  a  national  reputation. 
Other  special  sports  events  in  Ohio  include 
The  Akron  Soap  Box  Derby,  the  Grand 
American  Trapshoot  at  Vandalia  and  re- 
gatta and  water  shows  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  River.  The  three  R's — readin', 
ritin',  and  rithmetic  were  developed  for 
American  school  children  by  Ohioans. 
Reading — McGuffey's  Reader  by  William 
Holmes  McGuffey  of  Oxford.  .  .Spencerian 
penmanship,  Piatt  Rogers  Spencer,  Geneva 
and  Cleveland;  Arithmetic — Mathematical 
Calculations,  Joseph  Ray  of  Cincinnati.  The 
nation's  first  coeducational  college  is  Ob- 
erlin — founded  in  1833 — and  by  the  same 
token  the  first  chewing  gum  patent  was 
issued  to  W.  F.  Semple  of  Mt.  Vernon  in 
1869. 

So  we  welcome  you  to  this  great  state 
and  to  this  institution  of  learning. 
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The  State  of  Ohio  has  been  interested  in 
the  education  of  blind  children  since  the 
early  1800's.  The  first  school  was  open- 
ed on  July  4,  1837  and  had  five  pupils 
and  one  teacher.  It  seems  a  far  cry  from 
that  modest  beginning  to  September  1953 
when  the  school  moved  into  these  beauti- 
ful quarters.  We  spent  many  months  plan- 
ning a  school  that  we  hoped  would  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  We  wanted 
a  school  that  would  be  comfortable  as  well 
as  functional.  Three  years  later  we  are 
just  as  proud  of  our  new  school  as  we 
were  in  1953.  We  are  even  more  proud  of 
the  competent  staff  and  the  work  they 
do  in  educating  these  boys  and  girls  to  a 
world  they  cannot  see  but  a  world  they 
are  taught  to  know  and  understand.  All 
teaching  is  rewarding  but  the  kind  of 
teaching  you  do  must  have  special  compen- 
sations. We  are  long  past  the  maudlin  at- 
titude in  working  with  the  blind  because 
we  know  how  much  can  be  done  in  bring- 
ing darkness  into  light  and  how  far  this 
type  of  teaching  has  developed  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  Your  numerous  work- 


shops during  this  meeting  will  provide 
the  latest  technical  information  in  working 
with  the  blind.  Your  speakers  will  bring 
you  new  and  challenging  developments  in 
this  special  field.  Your  exchange  of  ideas 
with  other  instructors  of  the  blind  should 
be  helpful  and  stimulating.  I  realize  that 
you  are  here  for  an  important  professional 
meeting,  but  we'd  still  like  to  have  you 
take  back  some  of  the  flavor  of  Ohio's  Ca- 
pitol. We  hope  that  you'll  enjoy  the  special 
tours  that  have  been  planned  for  you.  Co- 
lumbus is  more  than  a  city  with  a  winning 
football  team.  It  is  nationally  recognized 
for  some  of  its  business  and  industry  as 
well  as  its  cultural  activities.  We're  among 
the  top  five  convention  cities  in  the  coun- 
try and  our  hospitality  has  a  national  re- 
putation. So — again — my  warm  and  sincere 
wishes  for  a  good  convention.  I  feel  sure 
that  this  meeting  will  provide  renewed  em- 
phasis and  guidance  in  the  splendid  work 
you  are  doing  with  blind  children.  You 
are  teachers  of  the  blind.  You  have  an 
important  part  in  this  great  educational 
program. 


RESPONSE 

DK.   EGBERT   H.   THOMPSON,  First    Vice-President  A.A.I.B. 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


Chairman  Overbeay,  Reverend  Buckey,  Su- 
perintendent Eyman,  Dr.  Scarberry,  Presi- 
dent Lysen,  members  and  friends  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind: 

When  this  hillbilly  leaves  the  Ozarks  of 
Missouri  to  go  a  furpiece  over  the  hill  he 
likes  to  learn  something  about  where  he 
is  going.  He  browsed  a  bit  through  a  book 
one  of  the  neighbors  loaned  him  called 
"Inside  U.S.A."  by  a  fellow  named  Gun- 
ther.  In  turning  to  the  chapters  on  Ohio, 
he  nearly  got  bogged  down  in  the  delight- 
ful paragraph  on  Iowa  which  bore  the  ap- 
propriate and  teasing  title,  "Iowa,  Corn, 
and  Pigs."  However,  he  didn't  stay  with 
this  very  long  because  it  was  the  very 
thing  a  lot  of  people  came  east  from  which 


to  get  a  breather.  A  fellow  in  Ohio  that 
could  write  a  little,  Louis  Bromfield,  had 
said  that  "Ohio  is  the  farthest  west  of  the 
east  and  the  farthest  north  of  the  south." 
He  didn't  mention  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  was  the  first  state  school  for  the 
blind  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was  the 
first  one  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
If  these  directions  are  confusing,  just 
don't  worry  too  much  about  them.  There 
will  be  other  confusions. 

Reading  further  from  this  book  by  John 
sort  of  gives  the  impression  that  Ohio's 
place  in  history  is  pretty  well  clinched. 
This  great  state  is  noted  for  being  first 
in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
sewer   pipe,    false   teeth,    and    Republican 
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Presidents  of  the  United  States  (seven  of 
them).  Locally,  it  seems  that  Worthington, 
Franklinton  (now  Columbus),  and  Dublin, 
being  three  enterprising  villages,  vied  with 
each  other  to  see  which  would  be  the 
Ohio  state  capital.  Dublin  was  finally 
chosen,  but  before  the  night  was  over, 
its  representatives  being  hard  pressed  in 
a  poker  game,  felt  forced  to  put  their 
community's  most  recent  laurel  up  as  a 
last  chance  stake  in  the  game.  Franklinton 
representatives  broke  the  bank  and  thus 
Columbus  is  today  the  capital  of  Ohio. 

Seriously,  Dr.  Scarberry  and  Superin- 
tendent Eyman,  the  members  of  our  special 
profession  have  been  looking  forward  to 
our  visit  to  the  "Buckeye  State"  and  more 
particularly,  to  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind.  Preliminary  glimpses  of  the  pro- 
gram planned  for  the  week  and  the  words 
of  greeting  and  welcome  we  have  just 
heard  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we 
are  in  for  one  of  the  greatest  conventions 
in  our  history,  and  that  the  warmth  and 
variety  of  the  hospitality  we  shall  be  en- 
joying these  next  days  in  Worthington  will 
be  long  remembered.  The  history  of  edu- 
cational leadership  associated  with  Ohio 
(a  state  which  boils  with  colleges  and 
universities,  43  of  them)  and  the  Ohio 
School,  the  quality  of  these  inspirational 
neAV  buildings,  and  the  beauty  of  this 
campus,  combine  to  make  this  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  the  Forty-Third  Biennial 


Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Scarberry,  you  were  one  of  the  first 
administrators  I  met  when  I  came  into  this 
work.  Yours  was  the  second  campus  I 
visited.  Many  of  your  admonitions  have 
served  me  well  during  my  fourteen  years 
of  service  in  the  education  of  the  young 
who  are  blind.  Many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  long,  hard  struggle  it  took  to 
make  this  Worthington  dream  come  true.  It 
is  a  happy  privilege  for  me  on  behalf  of  all 
of  our  colleagues  here  assembled  to  sa- 
lute you,  a  past  president  of  our  associa- 
tion, in  this  beautiful  setting  and  accept 
tonight  the  greeting  and  welcome  you  and 
your  State  Department  of  Education  have 
extended.  It  would  be  entirely  fitting  for 
me  to  conclude  our  response  to  you  by 
quoting  from  your  remarks  made  ten  years 
ago  at  the  Convention  at  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  when  you  said, 

"In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
may  our  deliberations  be  pleasant,  en- 
lightening and  inspiring.  May  our  speech- 
es be  pointed,  sincere,  and  short.  May 
our  attempted  jokes  be  many,  salutary 
and  funny.  May  our  criticisms  be  studied, 
honest  and  constructive.  May  our  tem- 
pers throughout  remain  sweet,  sun- 
shiny and  salubrious.  May  our  social 
and  professional  contacts  be  renewed, 
strengthened  and  enlarged;  and  may  we 
feel  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  that  it 
was  indeed  good  for  us  to  have  been 
here." 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

JOHN  C.  LYSEN,  President,  A.AJ.B. 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


Mr,  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Convention 
and  Friends: 

Two  unbelievable  short  years  ago,  I  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
at  the  close  of  our  forty-second  biennial 
convention.  I  said: 

"I  believe  that  we  can  sincerely  say 
that  this  was  a  great  convention.  It 
was  good  for  our  morale.  Just  rubbing 
shoulders  with  our  colleagues  has  served 


as  a  reassurance  that  we  are  not  alone 
with  our  problems.  Through  an  exten- 
sive exchange  of  ideas  in  our  workshops, 
we  have  discovered  many  areas  of  agree- 
ment. .  .out  of  our  town-meetings  or 
workshops  should  come  recommenda- 
tions that  could  influence  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  for  years  to  come." 

At  this,  the  first  plenary  session  of 
our  forty-third  biennial  conference,  I  urge 
"the  development  of  acquaintance  as  an  op- 
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portunity  for  service."  Workshops  provide 
a  sustained  means  of  building  friendships, 
based  on  mutual  respect.  In  them  we  learn 
to  disagree,  without  becoming  disagree- 
able. During  the  space  of  five  sessions  we 
have  ample  opportunity  to  overcome  any 
initial  dislike  of  a  person.  Emerson  put  it 
this  way:  "I  don't  like  that  person;  I 
must  get  to  know  him  better." 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  enhancing  our 
service  by  building  friendships.  Obviously, 
I  meant  service  to  the  children,  whose 
education  is  our  responsibility. 

I  submit  that  this  same  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  and  desire  to  serve  should  character- 
ize the  relationship  between  national,  state 
and  local  organizations. 

I  feel,  too  that  whether  we  serve  as 
itinerant  teachers  of  pupils,  or  instruct 
in  special  classes  in  public  schools,  or 
teach  in  residential  schools,  we  should 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  inherent  good  in 
the  other  two  systems.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  prove  our  maturity  in  the  field 
of  special  education  by  assessing  our  gains 
in  terms  of  qualitative  progress.  Cliches 
are  not  enough.  We  need  to  develop  co- 
ordinated programs  for  children  with  many 
kinds  of  learning  problems,  emphasizing 
always  major  educational  disabilities. 

To  return  to  this  convention.  Twenty- 
seven  workshops  are  scheduled.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  17  workshops;  in  1952  there 
were  13.  It  is  apparent  that  the  more  we 
learn  about  the  workshop  technique,  the 
greater   becomes    our   need    of   expansion. 

Even  though  we  tie  our  many  workshops 
together  by  summary  reports  to  the  con- 
vention, still  we  must  guard  against  frac- 
turing our  corporate  body.  Nine  general 
sessions  should  keep  alive  our  feeling  of 
oneness,  of  dedication  to  a  common  cause. 
Then,  too,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
together  to  transact  the  business  of  our 
association. 

Although  subsequent  reports  will  spell 
out  the  events  of  the  present  biennium, 
permit  me  to  touch  on  them  briefly. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  for  example,  we 
shall  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  convention 
our   proposed   policy.    This   document   has 


been   four  years  in  the   making  and  is   a 
monumental    document. 

You  will  recall  that  only  four  years 
ago  we  rewrote  our  constitution  so  as 
to  provide  a  broader  membership  base.  The 
results  are  astonishing.  Listen  to  this: 
the  membership  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  in- 
creased 38.28  per  cent  since  1954  and 
totals  1,145  as  of  yesterday! 

A  survey  of  the  potential  growth  of  this 
organization  indicates  that  there  are  as 
yet  untapped  resources.  Up  until  now  our 
major  representation  has  come  from  the 
residential  schools.  We  must  make  our  pro- 
gram known  to  instructors  of  special  class- 
es in  public  schools,  to  teachers  and  con- 
sultants of  "integrated  programs,"  to  more 
houseparents,  to  parents,  and  others.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  our  membership  can 
be  increased  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

In  a  two-year  period  our  cash  balances 
have  jumped  just  as  dramatically!  Where 
we  had  a  balance  of  $1,800.00  on  July  1, 
1954,  now  our  assets  are  $5,500.00 — an  in- 
crease of  $3,900.00.  At  this  point,  some 
of  you  may  have  recalled  that  tomorrow^ 
evening  the  Finance  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee of  your  Board  of  Directors,  will 
appear  before  you  requesting  a  change  in 
the  by-laws,  so  the  annual  dues  can  be 
raised  a  dollar  a  year. 

It  is  a  truism  in  the  industrial  world  that 
extension  and  expansion  call  for  large  out- 
lays of  funds.  Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that 
as  we  bring  more  classroom  teachers, 
houseparents  and  other  than  administra- 
tive personnel  into  our  organization,  the 
need  for  supporting  funds  becomes  greater. 
Many  states,  you  know,  restrict  expense- 
paid  travel  to  their  chief  executive  of- 
ficers. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  highlight  a  sub- 
sequent convention  report,  because  the 
naming  of  delegates  entails  at  least  a  tok- 
en expenditure  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  I  refer  to 
our  participation  in  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  to  be 
held  at  Oslo,  Norway,  in  August,  1957. 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  out  some- 
thing very  obvious  in  my  address.  I  have 
not  tried  to  hold  high  before  you  a  blazing 
torch  of  inspiration.  Whenever  in  the  past 
I  have  tried  to  deliver  an  "inspirational" 
type  of  address,  I  have  ended  up  by  get- 
ting a  lot  of  grease  on  my  coat  sleeve. 


Tonight  I  have  tried  to  present  a  factual 
picture  of  our  organization  and  its  poten- 
tial. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  convention  will 
enable  the  new  slate  of  ©"fficers  and  direc- 
tors to  carry  on  in  a  positive  and  progress- 
ive manner.  If  the  opportunity  was  ever 
golden,  it  is  now. 


WELCOME 

W.  G.  SCARBEKRY,  Superintendent 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 


Mr.     President, 
guests : 


A.A.I.B.     members     and 


The  program  states  that  I  was  to  "greet" 
you  last  evening,  which  I  did,  and  that  this 
morning  I  am  to  "welcome"  you  which 
I  am  now  doing.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
you  are  always  welcome  at  the  Ohio  School. 
Last  evening  I  reminded  you  that  the  Ohio 
School  last  entertained  this  convention  in 
1878.  That  is  a  long  while  for  the  group 
to  be  away  from  our  State  for  its  biennial 
convention.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  been  planning  and  building  this 
new  school  plant.  The  road  to  its  comple- 
tion was  a  long  and  rough  one.  But  it  is  al- 
most finished  and  we  find  it  very  functional 
and  I  believe,  quite  attractive.  Of  course  we 
are   glad    to   have   you    here   to   see    and 


use  our  facilities.  We  have  yet  to  construct 
a  swimming  pool  and  a  laundry  building. 
These  improvements  will  come  in  time. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  entertaining 
a  convention  like  this,  is  a  cooperative 
project  in  which  all  staff  members  must 
have  a  part  if  the  job  is  properly  done. 
Each  and  every  one  of  our  staff  has  had 
and  is  having  a  part  in  this  project  and 
their  great  desire  now  is  that  you  will 
feel  welcome  and  enjoy  your  stay  here 
to  the  utmost  degree.  It  is  good  for  our 
school  to  have  you  here  and  we  trust  be- 
cause of  our  studying  and  working  to- 
gether, you  will  go  home  enlightened  and 
Inspired  to  render  even  greater  service 
to  the  visually  handicapped  boys  and  girls 
who  are  under  your  instruction  and  direc- 
tion. 


REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


PAUL  J.  LAISTGAIST,  Editor:  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School 


With  the  close  of  the  current  biennium 
and  the  publication  of  the  May  issue  The 
International  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  has  completed  its  first  two 
years  in  Louisville.  This  change  in  officers 
which  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  Batavia  in  June'  1954,  brought  about 
alterations  in  the  magazine  and  some  add- 


ed thinking  on  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
sponsoring  such  a  medium  in  our  educa- 
tional field.  These  last  two  volumes,  IV 
and  V,  comprising  eight  issues  during  the 
past  two  school  years  have  probably  done 
more  to  bring  about  some  coordinated  feel- 
ing among  our  schools  than  any  of  our 
other  activities  with  the  exception  of  our 
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biennial  conventions.  The  expectations  and 
hopes  of  the  Editors,  however,  were  not 
fully  realized.  Perhaps  this  initial  period 
was  not  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the 
development  of  a  national  attitude  on 
which  the  schools  could  base  a  standard  of 
common  thinking  and  philosophy.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  some  in  the  field  who 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the 
AAIB  Executive  Board  in  designating  The 
Journal  as  the  official  publication  of  the 
Association.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reasoning  behind  these  objections.  If 
the  Journal  had  been  a  financial  burden 
to  the  Association  some  logical  explana- 
tion might  justify  the  question  of  support- 
ing such  a  project.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  week  the  Treasurer's  report  will  show 
a  substantial  surplus  of  more  than  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars.  This,  I  feel,  is  a 
most  significant  indication  of  the  potential 
growth  and  acceptance  of  such  a  medium 
in  our  work.  The  lack  of  interest  in  our 
magazine  runs  all  the  way  from  outright 
opposition  in  some  few  instances  to  mere 
apathy  in  some  of  our  largest  schools.  The 
AAIB  rolls  upon  which  The  Journal  is 
largely  dependent  for  its  subscriptions 
show  that  only  twenty-four  of  our  schools 
have  reported  one  hundred  per  cent  mem- 
bership in  our  professional  association.  The 
Journal  subscription  list,  and  the  AAIB 
membership  roster  could  be  increased  by 
several  hundred  if  all  staff  members  and 
teachers  in  our  schools  joined  the  associa- 
tion. Another  discouraging  trend  has  been 
the  frequency  of  articles  from  our  schools 
appearing  in  other  magazines.  This  may  be 
the  fault  of  The  Journal  in  not  reaching 
the  stature  and  prestige  of  established  peri- 
odicals in  the  field  of  special  education 
during  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  print. 
However,  these  contributions  to  other  me- 
diums are  not  helping  the  growth  of  our 
own  journal.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
everyone  in  our  field  must  at  all  times  feel 
obligated  to  submit  his  material  to  The 
Journal  for  publication.  It  was  my  hope, 
however,  that  The  Journal  would  have  the 
full  and  complete  cooperation  and  endorse- 


ment from  the  field  after  its  adoption  as 
the  official  publication  of  the  Association. 
Briefly,  I  should  like  to  review  here 
the  progress  of  the  Journal  during  the  past 
biennium: 

1.  CHANGE  IN  FORMAT — With  the 
publication  of  the  first  issue  from  Louis- 
ville in  October  1954,  a  change  in  style, 
size  and  appearance  was  affected.  The  ma- 
gazine was  reduced  in  size  from  the  un- 
conventional 8"  X  10"  to  the  standard 
book  size  of  6"  x  9"  to  provide  economy 
of  paper  cutting  and  binding  of  volumes 
in  permanent  form.  A  new  cover  was  de- 
signed to  provide  more  eye  appeal,  together 
with  variation  in  the  color  of  ink  and 
cover  stock. 

2.  BRAILLE  EDITION  —  During  the 
first  three  years  of  publication  The  Journal 
was  issued  to  braille  readers  in  an  edited 
abstract  form.  As  the  subscription  price 
for  the  braille  edition  is  the  same  as  the 
rate  for  the  ink  print  edition  this  policy 
was  remedied  immediately  with  the  first 
number  distributed  from  Louisville  in  Oc- 
tober 1954.  The  braille  edition  of  The  Jour- 
nal is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years,  an  exact  duplication  of  the  ink 
print  copy  giving  blind  readers  the  full 
text  as  prepared  by  the  authors. 

3.  OFFICIAL  AAIB  RECOGNITION — 
At  our  last  convention  in  Batavia  in  June, 
1954,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAIB 
gave  official  recognition  to  The  Journal 
as  the  accepted  medium  in  our  field  of  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  The  magazine  has  since 
that  time  been  furnished  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  as  part  of  their  annual 
dues.  This  reduced  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
year  has  increased  the  financial  growth 
of  our  magazine,  but  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  publication. 

4.  INCREASE  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  — 
More  important  perhaps  than  our  AAIB 
subscription  increase,  has  been  the  increase 
in  subscriptions  from  parents,  school  board 
members,  libraries,  universities,  depart- 
ments of  special  education,  and  other  agen- 
cies. All  of  these  sources,  together  with 
our  school  membership  rosters,  have  dou- 
bled the  circulation  of  our  magazine  dur- 
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ing  the  past  biennium.  We  are  still  far 
from  the  potential  possibilities  of  distri- 
bution available  for  a  professional  period- 
ical such  as  The  Journal,  however,  and 
continued  increased  circulation  can  be  an- 
ticipated if  the  Association  wishes  to  reach 
a  wider  reading  public. 

5.  PROMOTION  —  The  Journal  has 
absorbed  the  cost  of  publishing  overruns 
of  some  400  copies  of  each  of  three  issues 
during  the  past  two  years  for  promotional 
purposes.  These  copies  have  been  distri- 
buted through  the  mail  to  parents  of  pre- 
school blind  children  by  lists  furnished 
by  the  Superintendents.  Several  hundred 
complimentary  copies  have  been  sent  to 
public  and  university  libraries  and  various 
agencies  in  related  fields.  The  Editor  has 
personally  distributed  more  than  five  hun- 
dred copies  to  national  conventions  of  the 
AAWB  in  Houston  and  Quebec;  the  NRA 
in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis;  the  ICEC  in 
Long  Beach,  Nashville,  and  Minneapolis; 
and  at  various  regional  professional  meet- 
ings. Complimentary  copies  have  also  been 
furnished  to  two  schools  for  parent  in- 
stitutes and  home  teacher  programs. 

6.  REPRINTS  —  A  new  feature  of  The 
Journal  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  the  publication  of  reprints  of  certain 
feature  articles  which  would  be  of  value 
to  the  schools  in  their  local  public  re- 
lations programs.  Through  this  means 
more  than  nine  thousand  copies  of  Journal 
articles  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make 
three  recommendations  for  those  who  will 
be  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Journal  for  the  next  bien- 
nium: 

1.  INCREASE  IN  AAIB  SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE — With  the  increased  costs  of  print- 
ing, and  particularly  the  rise  in  price  of 
paper  during  the  past  two  years,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  a  larger  portion  of  the 
annual  dues  of  the  AAIB  membership  fee 
should  be  prorated  for  The  Journal.  An 
increase  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  would  substantially  contribute  to- 
ward eventual  financial  independence  of 
the  magazine. 


2.  QUARTERLY  TO  SEMI-MONTHLY 
— The  present  quarterly  distribution  of 
The  Journal  is  not  frequent  enough  to 
keep  the  magazine  regularly  before  its 
readers  and  subscribers.  Serving  more 
than  fifty  schools  and  more  than  eleven 
hundred  teachers  and  educators,  The  Jour- 
nal should  have  enough  material  to  publish 
a  real  professional  medium  in  our  field 
at  least  six  months  during  the  school  year. 
Such  a  schedule  would  more  adequately 
supply  our  teachers  with  better  coverage  of 
articles  on  methods  and  techniques  which 
are  so  helpful  in  carrying  out  their  class- 
room programs. 

3.  FULL  TIME  EDITOR  —  I  should 
like  to  think  that  everyone  in  our  field 
is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
Association  can  have  a  permanent  head- 
quarters and  office  with  an  established 
address.  Trying  to  follow  the  AAIB 
around  the  country  every  two  years  from 
Baltimore  to  Alamorgordo  to  Faribault, 
with  St.  Louis,  Vinton,  and  Little  Rock 
coming  up  in  the  future,  I  imagine  some 
folks  must  think  we  can't  pay  our  rent. 
The  size  of  our  membership  now  and  the 
obligation  of  the  Association  to  furnish 
leadership  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  makes  it  necessary  that  some 
thought  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
an  official  home  office  to  handle  the  affairs 
and  the  business  of  this  organization.  Com- 
bining the  positions  of  Secretary  of  thei 
AAIB  and  Editor  of  The  Journal  into  one 
full-time  liasion  person  who  could  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  our  professional 
interests  would  be  a  real  step  forward  for 
the  Association.  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  AAIB  must  do 
something  more  than  merely  hold  a  bien- 
nial convention  if  we  ever  hope  to  be  a 
professional  organization.  A  membership 
of  more  than  eleven  hundred  is  entitled 
to  some  continuity  in  its  program  if  we  are 
to  justify  the  anticipated  request  for  in- 
creased membership  dues. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  present  staff  of  Editors  our 
appreciation  for  your  confidence  in  us  and 
your  cooperation  with  us  during  the  past 
two  years  in  providing  The  Journal  for 
you. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATORS 
OF  BLIND  YOUTH 


EDWAED  J.  WATERHOUSE,  Associate  Secretary 
Director,  Perkins   School  for  the  Blind 


The  Committee  you  appointed  to  select 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  (ICEBY)  convening  in  Oslo,  Nor- 
way from  August  2-10,  19  57,  consists  of 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  AAIB;  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  myself.  As  briefly 
as  possible,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
Association  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  and  the 
assignment  given  to  it. 

The  ICEBY  was  born  in  Bussum,  The 
Netherlands,  in  August  1952.  It  was  con- 
vened as  a  result  of  resolutions  passed  at 
an  earlier  international  conference  held 
at  Oxford,  England,  in  19  45,  from  which 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  (WCWB)  sprang.  At  Oxford  con- 
siderations of  education  were  omitted 
because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  but 
a  small  committee  was  appointed  which 
eventually  organized  the  meeting  of  the 
educators  in  The  Netherlands.  The  Chair- 
man of  this  organizing  group  was  my  pre- 
decessor. Dr.  Farrell,  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man was  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Headmaster  of 
the  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind 
in   Bristol,    England. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  Bussum  meet- 
ing an  Executive  Council  was  appointed  to 
give  permanence  to  the  organization.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Getliff  was  appointed  Chairman  and 
M.  Henri  of  Paris,  Associate  Chairman.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper  who 
was  our  friendly  and  capable  host  during 
the  Conference  in  The  Netherlands;  and 
there  are  two  Associate  Secretaries,  name- 
ly: Mr.  John  Jarvis  of  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and 
myself.  In  addition,  twelve  other  educa- 
tors were  named  to  the  Executive  Council, 
and  among  these  is  Mr.  Finis  E..  Davis. 


You  may  well  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  organizing  International  gatherings. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  arises  for  mem- 
bers of  such  groups  to  meet,  they  seize  up- 
on it  to  make  plans  for  the  future.  When 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  WCWB  met 
in  Paris  in  1954  there  were  quite  a  few 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
ICEBY  present  and  Mr.  Getliff  called  them 
together.  A  recommendation  was  made  for 
holding  a  Conference  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Oslo,  Norway,  from  August 
2-10,  1957,  and  the  full  membership  of 
the  Executive  Council  has  since  approved 
this  action. 

Last  year  Mr.  Getliff,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Council,  invited  me  to  ar- 
range for  the  selection  of  an  American 
Delegation.  As  yet  the  ICEBY  does  not 
have  a  Constitution,  though  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  Paris  in  1954  to  pre- 
pare one  to  submit  in  Norway  next  year. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  following  the 
plan  of  the  WCWB  which  allots  delegates 
to  countries  on  a  population  basis  and  pro- 
vides for  the  United  States  having  a  rep- 
resentation of  six.  This  is  the  maximum 
number  allotted  to  any  country. 

National  Delegations  are  chosen  in  var- 
ious ways.  Where  there  is  a  centralized 
State  program,  it  is  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple matter.  Where  such  does  not  exist,  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  the  responsibility  should  go  to 
whatever  organization  is  most  fully  rep- 
resentative of  educators  of  blind  youth. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  or- 
ganization which  best  meets  these  require- 
ments in  the  United  States  is  the  AAIB. 
Consequently,  I  requested  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  appoint  a  committee  to  name  six 
persons  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
Oslo.  At  the  same  time  I  consulted  with 
Mr.  Barnett  of  the  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  ICEBY;  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Allen,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
AAWB.  All  these  agreed  that  the  AAIB 
was  the  body  who  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  selecting  the  United  States 
Delegation. 

You  appointed  the  Committee  I  have 
mentioned  and  we  met  in  St.  Louis  in 
January    1956. 

There  were  certain  things  which  we 
recognized.  First  of  all,  attendance  at  the 
Conference  is  not  restricted  to  Official 
Delegates.  At  Bussum,  perhaps  half  of 
those  present  were  there  in  the  capacity 
of  observers,  and  these  people  participated 
in  the  deliberations.  They  were  not  en- 
titled to  vote  in  business  meetings  and  I 
believe  that  several  times,  when  literature 
was  being  distributed,  the  Delegates  got 
first  consideration  and  sometimes  the  Ob- 
servers missed  out.  But,  on  the  whole.  Ob- 
servers enjoyed  the  full  privileges  of  the 
Conference.  We  expect  that  this  will  be 
the  case  at  Oslo.  I  know  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple, including  perhaps  as  many  as  twelve 
members  of  the  Perkins  staff,  who  plan  to 
take  a  summer  vacation  in  Europe  in  1957 
and  are  arranging  their  schedules  so  that 
they  can  be  in  Norway  during  those  first 
few  days  of  August.  None  of  these,  of 
course,  will  represent  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Davis  and  I  eliminated 
ourselves  from  consideration,  since,  as 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  we  are 
already  entitled  to  vote  at  the  business 
meetings.  I  might  say  that  both  Mr.  Davis 
and  I  have  already  received  authorization 
from  our  Trustees  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Thirdly,  we  recognized  that  financial 
support  would  propably  be  needed  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  some  of  the  De- 
legates, but  we  deliberately  refrained  from 
selecting  Delegates  just  because  we  thought 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  finance 
themselves. 

The  United  States  Delegates  will,  of 
course,  represent  primarily  the  educators 
of  blind  youth  in  our  country  rather  than 


the  specific  agency  with  which  they  are 
working.  However,  a  national  delegation 
could  hardly  be  considered  representative 
if  it  did  not  contain  members  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  major  organizations  in 
our  field.  Therefore,  we  recognized  the  ne-  1 
cessity  for  including  in  the  group  people  | 
who  are  officially  connected  with  the  AAIB 
and  the  AFB.  Moreover,  the  U.  S.  Delega- 
tion would  not  be  truly  representative  if 
it  restricted  itself  to  workers  in  residen- 
tial schools. 

Finally,  we  felt  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  one  member  of  the  Delegation 
should  be  a  blind  teacher  of  blind  students. 
Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Bussum  Con- 
ference were  made  fully  aware  of  the 
wide  differences  in  attitudes  and  practices 
which  exist  in  many  lands.  In  some  places 
none  but  the  blind  teach  the  blind;  in 
others,  blind  people  are  not  allowed  to 
teach  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  all.  In 
still  others,  although  they  are  permitted, 
blind  teachers  occupy  an  inferior  status 
to  their  seeing  companions.  The  Committee 
felt  it  was  important  that  we  should  have 
one  of  the  many  fine  visually-handicapped 
men  or  women,  who  occupy  positions  of 
responsibility  and  respect  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  as  an  official  Delegate  from 
the  United  States. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  set 
out  to  select  six  persons  whom  we  felt 
would  best  meet  the  requirements.  We  have 
only  one  apology  to  make  about  the  group 
we  have  chosen,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not 
distributed  on  a  uniform  geographical 
basis. 

We  would  have  liked  to  take  geography 
into  account,  but,  in  the  end,  felt  that  this 
was  less  important  than  personal  qualifi- 
cations. Fully  recognizing  that  we  would 
disappoint  far  more  people  than  we  could 
please,  we  selected  the  following  five 
names: 

Mr,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Iowa 
Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Missouri 
Mr.  Max  Woolly,  Arkansas 
This  left  one  vacancy  and,  as  we  did  not 
feel  that  the  three  of  us  on  the  Committee 
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were  sufficiently  well  informed,  we  sought 
the  assistance  of  all  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  in  selecting  a  blind 
instructor.  About  fifteen  names  were  sub- 
mitted, and  the  Committee  unanimously 
voted  to  invite  Mr.  Seldon  W.  Brannon, 
Principal  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  the  sixth  member  of  the 
Delegation. 

All  these  six  persons  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  represent  the  United  States 


at  the  Oslo  Conference,  and  while  the 
selection  committee  is  well  aware  that 
many  excellent  persons  have  necessarily 
been  excluded  from  the  list,  we  are  quite 
confident  that  the  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  in  the  United  States  will  be  well 
represented  at  Oslo  next  year. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  hope  that  many 
others  will  find  ways  of  being  present. 


MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  RETARDED  BUND  CHILDREN 


DE.  SALVATOKE  G.  DIMICHAEL,  Executive  Director 
ISTational  Association  for  Eetarded   Children,  New  York  City 


The  prominence  given  by  your  program 
committee  to  the  subject  of  our  meet- 
ing today  is  a  tribute  to  your  courage, 
progress  and  sense  of  responsibility  to 
your  fellow  men.  I  am  told  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  has 
never  before  been  the  main  subject  of 
your  general  sessions.  This  emphasizes 
that  today  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach 
and  to  serve  more  adequately,  not  only 
some,  but  all  of  the  blind  and  the  retarded. 
In  view  of  such  an  expression  of  a  deep 
conviction  in  the  dignity  and  value  of  each 
individual,  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
justify  philosophically  our  responsibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  retarded  blind  child- 
ren. Today,  we  are  committed  to  realize  in 
fuller  measure  the  conviction  of  B.  B.  Ir- 
win as  expressed  in  his  article  appearing 
in  the  1915  issue  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Almost  40  years  ago,  he  proposed  that  a 
blind,  subnormal  child  should  be  given  the 
training  suitable  to  his  mental  age. 

Our  current  concern  with  the  retarted 
blind  is  also  a  sign  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional courage.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  minority  group  within  two  minority 
groups. 

Either  the  education  of  the  blind  or  the 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  a 
difficult  area  of  professional  endeavor. 
When  we  deal  with  the  retarded  blind, 
greater  demands  are  made  upon  us  since 


the  subject  calls  for  knowledge  and  skills 
in  two  specialized  areas.  The  subject  of 
our  deliberations,  the  retarded  blind,  is 
sorely  lacking  in  research,  both  applied 
and  basic.  It  would  be  simple  to  give  the 
retarded  blind  the  kiss  of  death  by  saying 
that  we  lack  the  sure  data  of  scientifically 
valid  research;  therefore,  we  can  discuss 
nothing  with  certainty,  nor  can  we  do  any- 
thing constructive  and  valuable.  At  the 
outset,  may  I  warn  you  against  such  a  nihi- 
listic attitude.  Undoubtedly  we  would  wel- 
come good  research  in  this  area;  a  promis- 
ing scientist  could  make  a  wonderful  con- 
tribution and  gain  considerable  prominence 
if  he  labored  in  this  vineyard.  But  the 
fruits  of  our  collective  experience,  and 
the  sharing  of  our  knowledge  and  reason- 
able hunches  for  improved  methods  and 
techniques  would  be  a  great  treasure  in- 
deed. Such  shared  experiences  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  provide  the  retarded 
blind  with  opportunities  that  it  is  pre- 
sently in  our  power  to  give  them. 

Although  I  have  worked  with  the  blind 
and  the  retarded,  my  appearance  before 
you  is  made  with  considerable  humility. 
For  my  experience  with  the  retraded  blind 
has  not  heretofore  been  full-fledged  and 
complete  but  rather  a  small  part  of  work 
with  the  blind  as  blind  and  the  retarded 
as  retarded.  Others  in  this  audience  have 
had  far  more  experience  than  I  in  every- 
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day  work  with  the  retarded  blind.  These 
persons  deserve  our  commendation  for  de- 
voting themselves  to  a  difficult,  unac- 
claimed  and  sometimes  disparaged  area  of 
professional  endeavor.  Perhaps  my  con- 
tribution today  may  be  distinctive  in  that 
I  will  attempt  to  synthesize  a  few  aspects 
of  both  areas  of  knowledge —  the  blind 
and  the  retarded — as  they  focus  on  the  re- 
tarded blind.  Since  you  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  education  of  the  blind, 
I  shall  dwell  more  on  the  viewpoints  of 
leaders  in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
little  written  on  the  retarded  blind  has 
been  contributed  almost  entirely  by  work- 
ers for  the  blind. 
Describing    The    Mentally  Retarded    Blind 

Since  we  will  depend  so  much  upon  a 
communication  of  ideas  in  our  discussions 
on  the  retarded  blind,  I  have  been  widely 
advised  to  clarify  definitions  on  useful 
classifications  of  the  mentally  retarded 
blind. 

This  is  no  simple  task.  The  main  difficul- 
ty lies  with  the  definition  of  mental  retard- 
ation and  not  with  definition  of  blindness. 
Workers  for  the  blind  may  state  easily  that 
blindness  covers  those  with  vision  of 
20/200  or  less,  or  those  with  a  limited 
range  of  vision  with  a  diameter  of  20 
degrees  at  its  widest  point.  Beyond  this, 
one  may  note  that  some  of  the  blind  have 
or  have  not  useful  traA-^eling  vision,  or  light 
perception,  or  barrel  vision,  or  degrees  of 
traveling  ability  with  or  without  vision. 
All  of  these  descriptions  are  based  upon 
physical  attributes,  relatively  simple  to 
measure  or  to  observe.  (We  may  note, 
however,  that  measurement  of  blindness 
is  not  so  simple  with  infants,  young  chil- 
dren or  those  with  other  handicaps  such 
as  deafness,  cerebral  palsy  or  emotional 
disturbance.) 

The  basic  definition  for  mental  retard- 
ation is  complex.  The  definition  depends 
upon  the  professional  viewpoint  and  may 
be  stated  somewhat  differently  by  the 
medical,  psychological,  social  or  educa- 
tional workers.  The  psychologist  is  in  the 
best  single  position  to  evaluate  the  degree 
of   mental    limitation   although    no   skilled 


psychologist  would  completely  classify  the 
individual  without  a  medical  and  social 
evaluation  upon  which  to  ascertain  the 
full  meaning  of  his  findings.  Since  those 
of  us  who  are  here  today  are  predominatly 
educators,  my  definitions  will  be  framed 
in  the  context  of  education.  Accordingly, 
we  may  describle  mental  retardation  as  a 
condition  of  incomplete  or  arrested  mental 
development  due  to  genetic  factors  or 
physical  causes  before,  during  or  after 
birth  which  places  the  individual  at  a 
substantial  handicap  in  learning  as  com- 
pared to  average  or  normal  persons.  More- 
over, the  retarded  person  is  not  expected 
to  attain  a  mental  age  beyond  12  years 
after  he  has  attained  full  adult  develop- 
ment. 

Educators  in  the  area  of  mental  retard- 
ation classify  the  retarded  into  three 
groups  according  to  ability  to  learn.  One 
group  is  termed  the  "educable;"  this  in- 
cludes individuals  who  can  learn,  among 
many  other  important  skills,  the  academic 
skills  equivalent  to  achievement  from  a 
second  grade  to  a  sixth  grade  level  in  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic,  reading,  writing 
and  social  studies.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  individuals 
should  have  the  capacity  to  ultimately  be 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  engage  in  re- 
munerative employment,  be  self-support- 
ing and  live  marginally  independent  lives, 
provided  the  environment  does  not  make 
excessive  demands  on  their  life  habit  pat- 
terns and  limited  powers  of  adaptability. 

A  second  group  is  termed  the  "train- 
able;" this  includes  individuals  who  can 
learn  to  care  for  themselves  and  live  in 
social  groups,  and  absorb  no  academic 
skills  except  in  rote  fashion,  and  some  of 
whom  as  adults  may  engage  in  productive 
employment  within  the  sheltered  work- 
shop. Persons  with  less  ability  are  termed 
the  "totally  dependent",  that  is,  they  are 
expected  to  attain  a  mental  age  equivalent 
to  three  years,  even  after  full  maturity. 

Everyone  well  versed"  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  will  say  that  the  IQ 
or  the  M.A.  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
classify  the  individuals.  Nevertheless,  in 
practical    affairs    we    are    guided    by    th© 
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Intelligence  Quotient,  mental  age  and  by 
the  expected  mental  age  at  full  maturity. 
The  "trainable"  group  usually  includes 
persons  with  IQ's  from  30  to  50  and  the 
"educable"  persons  with  I.Q's.  from  50 
to  75.  The  persons  in  the  "educable"  group 
are  expected  to  have  a  mental  age  be- 
tween 8  and  12  years  at  maturity,  while 
those  in  the  trainable  group  are  expect- 
ed to  have  a  mental  age  between  4  and 
7  at  maturity.  (These  IQ's  and  MA's  are 
based  on  actual  or  equated  scores  on  the 
Terman-Merrill  Revision  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  test.  The  scores  on  the  Interim  Hay- 
es-Binet  test  are  generally  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  Terman-Merrill  test,  but 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  is  not  regarded 
as  closely  equivalent  to  the  Terman-Mer- 
rill in  the  scores  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale.) 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  problem  of 
classifying  the  retarded  blind.  As  edu- 
cators, it  would  seem  that  the  easiest  prac- 
tical resolution  is  to  use  the  IQ  ranges 
mentioned  above  to  classify  the  "edu- 
cable" and  "trainable"  among  the  retard- 
ed blind.  If  you  choose  to  do  so,  your 
position  is  open  to  criticism  on  several 
counts:  (a)  using  the  IQ  alone  as  a 
basis  of  classification;  (b)  the  competent 
psychologist  will  not  always  follow  IQ's 
in  recommending  certain  persons  for  par- 
ticular classes  because  of  other  over-rul- 
ling  factors  in  the  total  evaluation;  (c) 
the  fact  that  mental  retardation  essentially 
depends  upon  "clinical"  judgment,  not  on 
a  numerical  score;  and  (d)  uncertainty 
in  making  prognosis  about  the  relationship 
of  mental  abilits'^  and  the  person's  expected 
role  in  adult  life. 

We  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  points 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  above  by  recognizing  the 
proper  prerogative  of  the  evaluation  team 
to  use  "clinical"  judgment  and  to  regard 
the  scores  of  competently  administered 
tests  as  a  guide,  rather  than  as  the  whole 
criterion.  However,  point  (d)  offers  dif- 
ficulties which  cannot  be  resolved  at  our 
present  stage  of  knowledge.  You  will  re- 
call that  our  descriptive  definitions  of 
"educable"  and  "trainable"  also  include 
a.  notion  of  expected  social  role  in  adult- 


hood. For  the  "educable"  we  said  we 
expected  the  large  majority  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  able  to  live  independently 
in  a  favorable  life  situation  based  on 
strongly  engrained  habit  patterns  and  limit- 
ed adaptability  to  crises.  The  basic  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  IQ  and  MA  guides 
given  above  for  the  educable  and  trainable 
apply  without  change  to  the  retarded  blind. 
We  would  expect  that  they  would  not  be- 
cause the  individuals  have  two  disabilities; 
in  fact,  it  woiild  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  most  of  them  have  multiple  disabili- 
ties. 

Our  follow  up  studies  of  the  retarded 
blind  are  practically  non-existent.  With 
the  mentally  retarded,  we  know  that  ap- 
proximately 4  out  of  5  persons  with  IQ's 
between  50  and  75  will  be  able,  as  adults, 
to  support  themselves  and  live  in  ai  mar- 
ginally independent  way.  Should  we  then 
shift  the  IQ  guides  upward  for  the  re- 
tarded blind  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
general  per  cent  of  vocational  and  social 
adequacy  as  is  true  for  the  retarded?  If 
so,  should  the  general  guides  be  60  to 
80  IQ  or  some  other  range  of  IQ's.  Should 
we  expect  that  the  "trainable"  retarded 
blind  would  have  IQ's  in  the  40-60  IQ 
range?  For  the  answer  we  will  have  to 
wait  for  soundly  conducted  follow-up  stud- 
ies. Possibly  the  best  educators  can  do  at 
present  is  to  differentiate  between  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  learn  some  ac- 
ademic materials  (and  call  these  "edu- 
cable") and  those  who  will  be  able  to  learn 
to  care  for  themselves  in  most  important 
demands  of  daily  living,  without  academic 
capacity  (the  so-called  "trainable").  We 
assume  that  non-academic  skills  of  social 
living  will  be  features  of  the  curriculum 
for  both  "educable"  and  "trainable" 
pupils. 

Evaluation  of  the  Retarded  Blind 

A  program  of  treatment,  education,  ha- 
bilitation  or  vocational  rehabilitation  vi- 
tally depends  upon  a  comprehensive  and 
competent  evaluation.  The  difficulties  in 
evaluation  of  the  handicapped  are  increas- 
ed when  one  deals  with  the  retarded  blind. 
One  prominent  problem  is  to  differentiate 
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between  real  mental  limitations  and  de- 
ficits due  to  lack  of  environmental  stimula- 
tion or  improper  infant  and  child  train- 
ing. We  also  lack  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  evaluate  blind  infants,  but  are 
more  confident  in  evaluating  children,  ado- 
lescents and  adults. 

Recently  we  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  frequent  appearance  of  deeper  emo- 
tional difficulties  in  the  retarded  blind 
children.  The  need  to  assess  the  inter- 
related aspects  of  blindness,  deeper  emo- 
tional problems  and  possible  mental  retard- 
ation is  one  that  taxes  the  most  compe- 
tent professional  team.  In  such  cases,  a 
complete  evaluation  requires  longer  periods 
of  observation  than  is  possible  through 
the  average  examination.  In  Boston,  for 
example,  the  Nursery  for  the  Blind  has 
facilities  for  keeping  mother  and  child 
under  observation  on  a  24  hour  basis 
for  as  long  as  10  days.  Sometimes,  even 
this  intensive  evaluation  gives  incomplete 
and  uncertain  results,  and  require  tenta- 
tive recommendations  for  treatment  and 
training,  with  re-evaluation  at  varying 
periods  of  time. 

When  the  evaluation  indicates  deeper 
emotional  difficulties,  or  an  unresolved  di- 
agnosis, it  is  up  to  the  parents  and  the 
teacher  or  home  training  counselor  to  help 
the  child  overcome  or  minimize  the  psy- 
chological problems.  Trained  psychothera- 
pists are  not  available  to  give  consistent 
psychotherapy  and  it  also  is  true  that 
satisfactory  modes  of  psychotherapy  for 
the  retarded  blind  have  not  been  well 
developed.  It  then  becomes  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  teacher  and  parents  to  use  the 
environment  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
child's  emotional  difficulties.  This  respon- 
sibility requires  that  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  have  a  good  understanding 
of  psychological  adjustment  and  growth. 
Also,  the  teacher  should  possess  the  abili- 
ty to  use  "good  sense"  and  sensitivity  in 
applying  the  suggestions,  hunches  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  team. 

We  may  say  a  few  words  about  pro- 
fessional teamwork  for  the  retarded  blind 
child.  The  basic  evaluation  team  should 
include    a    pediatrician,    neurologist,    psy- 


chiatrist, psychological  social  worker  and 
teacher  with  other  professional  workers  as 
required.  This  team  is  admittedly  large, 
and  expensive.  But  anything  less  is  incom- 
plete in  modem  work.  Essentially  two 
things  are  to  be  sought  through  the  use 
of  the  team.  First,  we  want  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  individual  so  that 
a  program  of  treatment  and  training  may 
be  solidly  established;  the  team  members 
should  come  together  to  discuss  the  find- 
ings and  decide  on  recommendations. 
Secondly,  the  team  concept  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  persons  who  will  deal 
with  the  individual  so  that  a  consistent 
method  of  dealing  with  the  chiW  is  ap- 
plied by  all  who  work  with  him,  making  it 
possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  recommendations. 

Incidence  of  Mental  Retardation  Among 
The   Blind 

I  understand  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  has  been  commissioned 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  mentally  retarded 
blind.  This  is  a  sorely  needed  study.  It 
certainly  is  beyond  the  scope  of  one  short 
paper  to  deal  with  this  problem  exhaus- 
tively and  authoritatively.  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  facts  that  may  be  of  help 
to  us  in  our  workshop  deliberations. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  previous  section 
of  my  paper  that  the  problem  of  defining 
the  mentally  retarded  blind  is  fraught  with 
real  difficulties.  We  did  not  mention  as 
yet  the  need  to  distinguish  between  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  slow  learner 
blind.  In  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
the  slow  learner  refers  to  the  group  of 
children  who  have  lower  than  average 
mental  capacities,  who  can  remain  in  the 
regular  classes  with  the  child  of  average 
abilities,  and  who  need  some  special  help 
by  the  regular  class  teacher.  The  teacher 
should  understand  the  child's  greater  dif- 
ficulties in  keeping  up  with  the  normal 
work  and  modify  the  curriculum  slightly  to 
meet  the  pupil's  educational  needs.  The 
slow  learner  is  usually  referred  to  as  one 
with  an  IQ  in  the  approximate  range  from 
75  to  90.  The  children  with  IQ's  between 
75  and  80  may  be  classified  in  the  "slow 
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learner"  or  the  "retarded"  group  on  the 
basis  of  the  clinical  judgment  of  the  evalu- 
ation team.  In  other  words,  there  always 
will  be  a  need  to  consider  with  extaordi- 
nary  care  the  cases  that  fall  near  the  arti- 
ficial upper  and  lower  lirnits  of  IQ  classi- 
fications. 

We  might  also  digress  for  a  moment 
to  comment  on  terminology  in  general.  In 
1930,  the  White  House  Conference  used 
the  term  "Mental  deficiency"  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  mental  subnormality. 
The  terms  "moron,"  "imbecile"  and  "id- 
iot" were  subclassifications  referring  to 
about  the  same  groups  as  we  termed  "edu- 
cable,"  "trainable"  and  "custodial"  above. 
The  term  "mental  deficiency"  displaced  the 
term  "mental  defective"  because  the  latter 
was  associated  with  older  and  false  no- 
tions that  the  mentally  subnormal  group 
consisted  largely  of  delinquents  with  poor 
heredity  as  the  causative  factor. 

The  current  term  "mentally  retarded" 
is  not  a  precise  scientific  term  but  it  at- 
tempts to  convey  more  positive  ideas  of  ha- 
bilitation  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  In  the  scientific  education- 
al literature  on  the  blind,  the  term  "feeble- 
minded" appears  frequently  but  lately  has 
been  displaced  more  and  more  by  "men- 
tally retarded." 

Now  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem 
of  the  incidence  of  mentally  retarded  blind. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  figures  offered 
by  any  writer  will  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's definition  of  mental  retardation, 
and  his  own  convictions  on  distinctions 
between  "slow  learner,"  "educable"  and 
"trainable."  With  help  from  Dr.  Nathan 
Raskin  and  particularly  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes, 
I  obtained  the  results  of  intelligence  test- 
ing among  several  blind  populations.  It 
was  apparent  from  the  tables  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Hayes  that  the  average  IQ  de- 
creased as  one  examined  scores  from  high- 
er to  lower  grades.  Obviously  the  mentally 
retarded  and  slow  learners  were  being  ex- 
cluded from  classes  as  children  progressed 
through  the  grades — just  as  we  Would 
expect.  For  this  reason,  we  can  presume 
that  the  closest  approximations  on  the  in- 
cidence   of    the  .  mentally    retarded    blind 


would  be  obtained  at  the  first  grade  or  pre- 
school   level. 

One  study  by  Dr.  Hayes  of  first  IQ'a 
obtained  with  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  at 
Perkins  from  1941  to  1954  found  that  17 
of  159  children  in  Kindergarten  had  IQ's 
below  70  or  about  11%  of  the  total.  There 
were  24  of  the  159  children  with  IQ's 
from  70  to  79  or  about  15%  of  the  total. 
In  another  table  on  first  tests  at  Perkins 
from  1940  to  19  54  of  all  pupils  with  grad- 
uates omitted  (654  pupils  in  all),  there 
were  10.6%  with  IQ's  of  70  or  below, 
and  8.6%  with  IQ's  between  71  and  80. 
Among  Perkins  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  children,  there  were  9  5  cases  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  9.5%  had  IQ'a 
of  70  or  below,  and  10.7%  with  IQ's  from 
71-79.  Among  146  cage(s  of  all  other 
children,  it  was  found  that  14%  had  IQ's 
of  70  and  below,  and  21.7%  had  IQ's  from 
71-79.  In  a  study  by  Dr.  Hayes  on  356 
visually  handicapped  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  it  was  found  that  14%  had  IQ's 
of  70  or  below,  and  12.4%  had  IQ's  from 
71-79. 

Because  of  an  expected  selective  factor, 
we  may  express  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
sults culled  from  thai  above-mentioned 
studies  are  under-estimates  of  the  total 
blind  retarded  population.  As  Ihey  stand, 
they  show  about  10-14%  of  the  blind  have 
IQ's  below  70,  and  10-20%  have  IQ's 
between  71  and  80. 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  blind  child- 
ren of  school  age  in  the  United  States, 
that  is  between  5  and  17  years  of  age, 
vary  from  7,000  to  16,000.  In  other  words, 
at  least  1,750  to  4,000  blind  retarded 
persons  of  school  age  have  IQ's  below  80. 

A  questionnaire  by  Miss  Elinor  Long 
was  sent  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
to  51  schools  and  43  replied.  There  were 
23  schools  which  reported  special  classes 
for  slow  learners,  and  at  least  1000  chil- 
dren currently  enrolled  in  these  schools 
had  IQ's  of  80  or  less,  excluding  Royer- 
Greaves  and  the  Greene  Unit  at  the  Fernald 
State  School.  There  were  23  schools  using 
the  integration  plan,  8  schools  had  in- 
tegration in  some  subjects  and  6  schools 
reported  no  integration. 
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Special   Questions   on   the  Retarded  Blind 

For  the  last  section  of  my  presentation, 
I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  several 
special  questions  that  have  been  brought 
up  frequently  and  which  may  be  discussed 
in  the  workshop  sessions.  One  such  ques- 
tion is  "Should  the  retarded  blind  be 
educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  or  the 
mentally  retarded?"  Several  points  are 
closely  related  to  the  question.  Undoubt- 
edly the  terms  "mentally  retarded"  and 
"feebleminded"  are  loaded  with  negative 
emotional  feeling  for  some,  perhaps  many, 
workers  with  the  blind.  In  attempting  to 
champion  the  cause  for  the  blind  before 
society,  it  seemed  necessary  to  develop 
a  prototype  of  bright  blind  people.  May  I 
suggest  that  a  more  desirable  viewpoint 
is  to  sell  to  society  the  idea  that  we  derive 
our  sense  of  pride  from  the  practice  of 
helping  each  blind  person  develop  his 
capacities  to  his  limit  and  not  only  from 
the  examples  of  blind  geniuses  or  blind 
college  graduates. 

From  my  observation,  the  educators  of 
the  blind  have  done  more  for  the  retarded 
blind  than  have  educators  of  the  retarded. 
Moreover,  teachers  of  the  blind  seem  to  be 
more  at  ease  with  the  retarded  blind  than 
teachers  of  the  retarded.  Recruitment  of 
teachers  for  the  retarded  blind  will  have 
to  be  made  without  help  from  universities 
because,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
special  course  of  study  offered  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Special  training  will  have 
to  be  provided  on  the  job,  or  in  pre-train- 
ing  for  the  job. 

In  other  words,  present  conditions  lead 
me  to  believe  that  schools  for  the  blind 
may  more  easily  make  room  for  training  fa- 
cilities for  the  retarded  blind,  than  schools 
for  the  retarded.  I  am  glad  to  be  allied  with 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  and  Mr.  Spar  who  suggest- 
ed in  a  1951  article  that  the  most  de- 
sirable way  to  provide  for  the  retarded 
blind  is  to  establish  special  units  within 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  establishment  of  training  facili- 
ties is  one  which  should  be  supported  by 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  retarded, 
working  together.   I   can   assure  you   that 


member  units  of  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  will  be  glad  to 
tackle  the  problem  together  with  you. 
We  would  expect  variation  in  public  ac- 
ceptance and  in  available  facilities  from 
one  locality  to  another;  these  problems 
can  best  be  worked  out  in  open  coopera- 
tion. Probably  the  best  place  for  such 
cooperation  is  on  a  state  or  regional  level 
since  the  relatively  small  number  of  re- 
tarded blind  will  call  for  careful  planning 
in  setting  up  the  classes  on  a  desirable 
geographical  basis.  In  some  places,  the 
classes  may  be  established  in  community 
classes  or  institutions  for  the  retarded. 
Basically,  the  important  thing  is  to  set 
up  needed  facilities.  With  the  recent  sharp 
drop  in  blind  children  with  retroental  fi- 
broplasia, we  may  expect  diminishing  num- 
bers of  blind  children  in  established  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  about  five  or  ten  years, 
we  will  have  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
adult  living  for  the  retarded  blind  now 
of  pre-school  or  school  age. 

Another  special  question  is  the  type  of 
training  to  be  provided,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  classes  for  the  retarded 
blind.  This  is  another  major  topic  for  the 
workshop  to  tackle  more  fully.  We  only 
can  make  a  few  general  observations.  We 
should  provide  separate  special  classes  for 
the  "educable"  and  the  "trainable"  re- 
tarded blind.  The  possibility  of  integrating 
the  "educable"  with  average  or  normal 
children  is  not  desirable  except  as  a  last 
resort.  The  "educable"  retarded  blind  need 
to  be  brought  together  in  their  own  ac- 
ademic classes,  but  they  may  be  integrated 
with  the  average  children  in  certain  large- 
group  activities.  Probably,  for  the  "train- 
able" retarded  blind,  a  more  self-contain- 
ed unit  within  or  outside  the  school  is 
necessary.  These  children  have  such  sub- 
stantial handicaps  in  general  development 
that  activities  with  average  children  would 
always  place  them  at  a  very  serious  dis- 
advantage. . 

Suggestions  on  materials  and  curriculum 
for  the  "educable"  retarded  blind  are  to 
be  found  in  several  good  texts  for  the  re- 
tarded, especially  the  ones  by  Kirk  and 
Johnson,  Ingram  and  Wallin.  The  curricu- 
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lum  for  the  educable  retarded  blind  is  in 
fragmentary,  formative  stage.  For  the 
"trainable"  retarded  blind,  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  many  good  suggestions 
for  a  curriculum  are  to  be  found  in  a 
recent  publication  on  "A  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Teachers  of  Trainable  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children"  published  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

What  is  in  store  for  the  retarded  blind 
when  they  become  adults?  Some  of  you 
would  say  that  we  must  know  if  we  are 
to  plan  an  appropriate  curriculum.  The 
fact  is  that  our  knowledge  is  all  too  scanty 
to  draw  valid  conclusions.  We  cannot  rely 
upon  the  past.  Our  newer  teaching  techni- 
ques and  scientific  advancements  should 
help  us  to  train  the  retarded  better  than 
we  have  done  before.  And  we  would  ex- 
pect the  retarded  blind  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  adult  living.  For  all  students, 
normal  or  bright,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  certainty  the  general  adult  roles 
they  will  assume.  Perhaps  for  the  retarded 
blind,  we  can  keep  in  mind  the  sheltered 
workshops  as  a  desirable  goal.  If  this  goal 
is  kept  in  mind,  we  will  not  be  far  off  in 
our  training.  Some  persons  will  be  able  to 
make  the  grade  in  competitive  employ- 
ment. For  example,  in  Bauman's  study  on 


"Adjustment  to  Blindness"  there  were  4 
(among  162)  blind  persons  with  IQ's  from 
60  to  79  in  the  "A"  group,  that  is,  employ- 
ed and  generally  well  adjusted.  In  the 
"B"  group  of  150  people,  that  is,  socially 
adjusted  and  able  to  care  for  themselves 
but  not  employed,  there  was  one  person 
with  IQ  between  52  and  57,  another  3 
with  IQ's  between  76  and  81.  In  an  un- 
published paper  by  Edward  Fitting,  he 
describes  the  limited  experience  of  the 
Michigan  Agency  for  the  Blind  and  points 
out  several  placements  in  that  state  for 
the  retarded  blind  in  racking  and  assembly 
operations  in  industry  and  service  occu- 
pations in  laundries,  kitchens,  bakeries 
and  institutional  helpers.  Other  placements 
were  made  in  sheltered  workshops.  Briefly, 
as  I  stated  before,  our  goal  is  to  indivi- 
dualize our  instructional  methods,  to  think 
of  training  in  the-broadest sense  of  helping 
each  person  nrealize  his  fullest  potentiali- 
ties. Our  yardstick  must  not  be  a  false 
goal  of  success.  It  must  be  the  same  cri- 
terion we  use  for  ourselves — making  the 
most  of  what  each  of  us  has  within  us  to 
give.  It  is  this  opportunity  we  wish  to 
create  for  the  retarded  blind.  May  our 
joint  efforts,  individually  and  collectively, 
help  us  to  attain  this  true,  realistic,  ideal- 
istic goal. 


REMARKS  BY  1956-58  A.A.I.B.  PRESIDENT 


DE.  EGBERT  H.  THOMPSOl^,  Superintendent, 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


Being  elected  president  of  the  historic 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  is  perhaps  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  come  to  a  member  of  our  special 
profession.  I  accept  it  with  humility  and  a 
deep    sense   of    responsibility. 

The  progress  made  by  the  AAIB  is  a 
compliment  to  the  untiring  effort  and  fore- 
sight of  my  predecessors.  The  constitution 
has  been  revised.  Membership  policy  has 
been  broadened.  It  is  now  possible  for 
each  member  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of    his   professional    organization    by    the 


payment  of  dues.  The  workshop  type  of 
convention  has  stimulated  new  interests. 
Houseparents  have  increased  professional 
stature  and  President  Lysen  may  see  the 
beginning  of  a  written  policy  statement  for 
our  Association  adopted  by  the  close  of 
his  administration.  The  AAIB  is  now  ac- 
tive on  an  international  level  through  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
The  International  Conferences  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Blind  Youth,  and  the  Joint  Uni- 
form Braille  Committee.  The  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is 
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a  tribute  to  its  pioneer  editors  and  is  a 
growing  competitor  in  its  field,  challenging 
us  to  support  it  to  the  end  that  the  AAIB 
will  have  an  independent  medium  of  ex- 
pression. 

Our  association  is  at  the  threshhold  of 
an  entirely  new  era.  Are  we  ready  to  be- 
come an  organization  sensitive  to  the  need 
in  the  field  for  professional  leadership 
and  develop  the  means  with  which  to 
become  an  effective  agent?  We  must 
either  progress  or  regress.  The  AAIB  can 
become  useful  only  if  it  is  used.  If  we 
do  not  use  it,  we  fail  it.  If  it  cannot  serve 
us  when  we  need  it,  it  has  failed  us.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  AAIB  has  been 
called  upon  to  evaluate  three  state  schools 
for  the  education  of  youth  who  are  blind. 
We  did  not  have  an  instrument  v/ith  which 
to  make  an  evaluation.  We  had  no  ade- 
quate funds.  We  had  no  teams  trained 
to  evaluate  these  schools.  We  were  asked 
to  organize  a  training  course  in  a  teachers' 
college.  We  had  no  plan  to  be  of  assistance. 
We  had  a  request  from  one  of  our  pro- 
fessional groups  to  conduct  a  workshop 
referred  to  us  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  We  had  no  plan  and  did  not 
function.  These  things  are  not  criticisms 
of  an  administration.  It  is  a  compliment 
to  our  Association  that  previous  adminis- 
trations have  created  the  expectancy.  We 
now  know  of  some  of  the  needs.  It  we  do 
not  act,  we  cannot  blame  others  for  filling 
in  the  gaps. 

As  your  incoming  president,  I  propose 
some  possible  lines  of  action  for  you 
to  consider  and,  with  the  board  of  directors, 
will    appreciate    your    reaction. 

1.  The  development  of  a  long  range 
planning  committee  that  will,  be  re- 
presentative of  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  Association  for  six 
to  eight  years  now  seems  wise.  We 
have  outgrown  two-year  plans.  Ad- 
ministrations must  be  tools  of  the 
Association  in  the  development  and 
realization  of  long  range  plans. 

2.  The  development  of  an  evaluation  in- 
strument is  needed  by  which  a  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  young  blind 
can  evaluate  itself  and  be  evaluated 
by  others  is  needed.  An  increasing 
number  of  schools  believe  that  such 
an  instrument  will  help  them  to  im- 


prove   the    quality    of    their    schools 
and   classes. 

3.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  education  of  children 
who  are  blind  by  different  types  of 
programs  as  though  they  are  entire- 
ly unrelated  problems.  The  education 
of  children  who  are  blind  is  a  total 
program.  Education  by  one  type  of 
program  is  not  the  natural  enemy  of 
education  by  another  type  of  program. 
If  sound  administrative  principles  are 
observed,  there  can  be  no  conflict. 
Program  must  not  be  pitted  against 
program.  Parents  must  not  be  con- 
fused. It  is  not  the  type  of  program 
that  counts.  Rather,  it  is  what  a  pro- 
gram does  that  is  important. 

4.  A  program  of  teacher  recruitment 
must  be  worked  out.  There  must  be 
participation  in  the  planning  of  teach- 
er training  programs  and  on  research 
studies.  We  must  strive  for  greater 
recogiiition  of  our  teaching  profes- 
sion for  improved  teaching  conditions 
and  increased  salaries. 

5.  We  must  plan  in  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  secretary  with  a  strategical- 
ly-located, permanent  office.  If  the 
AAIB  became  an  affiliate  of  the  NEA 
through  the  ICEC,  it  might  have  a 
number  of  facilities  available  to  it 
at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  providing  such  facilities  indepen- 
dently. The  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors 
rather  than  be  elected  and  the  con- 
stitution should  be  amended  to  this 
end.  Inexpensive  office  space  might 
be  available  through  the  APH,  the 
APB  or  at  the  NEA  in  Washington, 
D.   C. 

6.  A  more  vigorous  Association  will 
mean  travel  costs  in  excess  of  what 
officers  of  the  Association  can  pay 
from  their  own  budgets.  These  expen- 
ses should  be  carried  by  the  Associa- 
tion. If  classroom  teachers  are  to 
hold  office  in  the  AAIB,  the  AAIB 
should  pay  their  expenses  because 
their  administrative  officers  do  not 
always  do  so.  If  the  Association,  col- 
lectively, cannot  afford  these  costs  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  individual  elect- 
ed by  the  Association  to  carry  on  its 
work  can  bear  the  cost. 

7.  The  business  of  the  AAIB  has  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  more  fre- 
quent meetings  of  an  administrative 
body  are  necessary.  The  creation  of  an 
Ejxecutive  Committee  of  a  smaller 
number  of  board  members  would 
make  such  meetings  less  expensive  to 
the  Association.  Periodic  reports  will 
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be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  full  board  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  board  is  directing  and 
can  support  the  activities  of  this 
smaller  body. 

8.  The  AAIB  should  explore  the  poss'ibil- 
ity  of  absorbing  the  annual  subsidy 
required  by  the  International  Journal 
for  the    Education   of   the   Blind. 

9.  We  must  work  harder  for  increased 
membership.  Some  7,000  families  in 
the  United  States  have  children  of 
school  age  who  are  blind.  This  is  a 
membership  source  that  is  relatively 
untouched.  If  we  are  to  make  any 
headway  in  this  area,  every  member 
must  be  a  booster  of  the  AAIB  and 
bring  in  new  members.  This  will  also 
increase  the  number  of  Journal  sub- 
scribers. We  help  our  Association 
when  we  help  the  Journal  to  become 
self-sustaining.  Too  few  of  our  mem- 
bers and  institutional  colleagues  have 
put  forth  the  effort  that  is  expected 
of  devoted  members.  A  strong  and 
effective  AAIB  cannot  be  forged  from 
indifferent  colleagues  who  never 
make  it  a  matter  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  sell  the  AAIB  on  its 
merits.  The  AAIB  can  only  be  what 
you  and  I  make  it. 

10.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  if  the 
AAIB  is  to  have  a  vigorous  program, 
there  must  be  sufficient  funds  in  the 
treasury  to  carry  it  into  effect.  We 
must  consider  the  relative  merits  of 
increasing  dues  to  a  prohibitive  level, 
entering  the  field  of  fund  raising,  or 
seeking  an  annual  subsidy  from  an 
appropriate  foundation. 

11.  We  must  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  all  sister  organizations  in  the 
belief  that  when  we  work  together, 


we  get  to  know  each  other  better.  Our 
doubts    and    suspicions     about    each 
other  will  then  fall  by  the  wayside. 
12.  The  AAIB   has   grown   to   the  extent 
that  it  seems  wise  to  investigate  the 
advantages  of  legal  incorporation. 
These  twelve  points    provide   sufficient 
challenge  to  chart  our  course  for  several 
administrations.  I  shall  strive,  with  your 
help,   to   be   diligent    in    the    care   of   the 
trust  you  have  placed  in  my  hands.  Your 
guidance  and  help  are  prayerfully  sought. 
No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  children 
who  are  blind   to   be   taught  by   teachers 
who  are  loyal  to  their  calling.  These  teach- 
ers must  work  under  administrators  who 
know  whereof   they    speak.    These   things 
cannot  come  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  a 
strong  professional  organization.  This  pro- 
fessional organization  must  give  more  than 
lip-service     to     the     complex     and     many 
problems  in  the  field  of  education  for  chil- 
dren who  are  blind.  After  more  than  100 
years    of   service   in    this    field,    it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  American   Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  the  legitimate 
organization   for  this   purpose.  It  remains 
for  us  to  be  true  teachers,  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  look  to  us  for  many 
things  in  addition  to  learning.  We  must  be 
conscious  of  our  need  for  each  other. 

Let  us  be  proud  of  our  heritage  in 
the  AAIB.  Let  us  develop  its  usefulness 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  all  edu- 
cation, but,  more  especially,  the  education 
of  the  young  who  are  blind. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  ASIA 

EDWARD  J.  WATERHOUSE,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Last  October,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  I, 
in  four  short  weeks,  caught  some  glimpses 
of  blind  people  and  the  work  which  is 
being  done  for  them,  in  four  countries 
of  Asia,  namely,  India,  Thailand,  Hong- 
kong and  Japan.  Today  I  will  try  to  give 
you  a  glimpse  of  the  glimpses  we  obtained. 
Obviously,  our  observations  were  very 
limited,  and  I  hesitate  to  talk  about  them 
in  public,  in  case  we  give  the  false  impres- 


sion that  we   know  more  about  the  sub- 
ject than  we  do. 

There  were  certain  circumstances  which 
made  the  glimpses  clearer  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  First  of  all.  we  al- 
ready knew  a  great  deal  about  conditions 
among  blind  children  in  Asia,  from  our 
many  friends,  both  American  and  Asiatic, 
who  have  taken  teacher  training  courses) 
at  Perkins  and  then  have  worked  in  Asia. 
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Some  of  these  have  come  back  to  tell  about 
their  experiences  and  others  have  written. 
Moreover,  our  mail  brings  us  a  very  large 
quantity  of  reports  from  agencies,  particu- 
larly schools  for  blind  children,  all  over 
the  world,  including  Asia. 

Secondly,  our  purpose  in  going  to  Asis^ 
was  to  attend  the  Far  East  Conference 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  Tokyo,  to  which 
delegates  from  most  of  the  countries  oc 
Asia  came.  There  we  were  able  to  talk 
about  the  problems  of  blind  children  in 
countries  which  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
visit,  and  to  discover  the  caliber  of  men 
and  women  who  are  leaders  in  our  field 
throughout  the  East. 

Let  me  say  that  the  caliber  of  work- 
ers among  blind  children  in  Asia  is  very 
high  indeed.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  attend  international  conferences  in  Hol- 
land, Paris  and  South  America,  and  I  know 
I  can  say  without  qualification,  that  in 
intelligence  and  sincerity,  imagination,  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  open-mindedness, 
the  workers  for  the  blind  in  Asia  are,  as 
a  group,  unexcelled  anywhere. 

On  our  way  to  the  Far  East,  we  spent 
two  days  in  England,  one  of  them  at  Con- 
dover  Hall,  a  school  for  blind  children 
with  additional  handicaps,  in  Shrewsbury. 
We  spent  two  of  the  most  exiiarating  hours 
of  our  lives  in  Athens,  with  former  Per- 
kins pupils,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  Cairo 
with  Mr.  Sayed  Fattah,  who  took  the  Har- 
vard-Perkins Course  before  World  War 
II,  and  is  now  Inspector  General  of  Special 
Education  in  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. We  then  took  off  on  a  long  over- 
night flight  across  Arabia  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  to  Bombay,  which  we  reached  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  had  read  everything  we  could  lay 
our  hands  upon  in  preparation  for  this  trip, 
but  none  of  this  prepared  us  for  the  wel- 
come we  received  at  Bombay.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  at  the  airport,  but  we  were 
unable  to  detect  our  American  hosts  who 
planned  to  meet  our  plane.  We  could  not 
see  anyone  who  was  not  wearing  Indian 
clothes.  As  we  neared  the  gate,  a  small 
crowd  of  Indian  men  and  women  slowly 
moved    toward    ua,   who    were    apparently 


there  to  bid  us  welcome.  Quietly,  each 
one  in  turn  introduced  himself  to  us,  hang- 
ing garlands  of  flowers  around  our  necks 
in  Indian  style.  They  shook  our  hands 
Western  style  and  greeted  us  with  the 
namaskar,  the  Indian  fashion  of  pressing 
the  hands  together  beneath  the  chin.  No 
one  raised  a  voice,  no  one  laughed.  There 
was  none  of  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  an 
American  greeting.  Yet,  both  of  us  agreed, 
that  never  had  we  been  made  to  feel  so 
completely  at  home  by  a  group  of  strang- 
ers, as  during  our  first  moments  on  Asian 
soil. 

These  men  and  women  were  all  engaged 
in  work  for  blind  children  and  blind  adults. 
Most  of  them  do  so  without  pay.  Bombay 
was  a  good  place  for  us  to  start,  for  here, 
although  all  the  schools  and  agencies,  I 
believe,  were  founded  by  American  and 
British  missionaries,  they  are  now  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Indians;  not  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  help  which  most 
of  them  still  get  from  such  agencies  as 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  the  John  Milton  Society  and  Per- 
kins. Several  of  them  told  me  how  much 
blind  people  owe  to  westerners  for  giving 
them  leadership  in  earlier  days. 

You  might  think  that  perhaps  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  resent  such  leadership.  Ap- 
parently this  is  not  so,  certainly  not  among 
workers  for  the  blind.  They  are  still  look- 
ing for  it.  Our  hosts  soon  arrived,  having 
been  misled  by  the  false  information  that 
our  plane  was  to  be  late,  and  they  took 
us  away  to  their  mission  compound  where 
we  spent  three  delightful  days.  That  even- 
ing, our  host  told  me,  "Tomorrow  you  will 
meet  all  these  men  and  women  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  They 
will  want  you  to  tell   them  what  to   do." 

I  had  firmly  resolved  before  going  to 
Asia,  that  I  would  not  tell  anyone  what 
to  do  if  I  could  possibly  help  it.  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  knew  enough  about  conditions 
overseas  to  offer  any  advice,  and  except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  I  was  able  to 
keep  this  resolve.  Certainly  there  was  no 
need  to  give  advice  in  Bombay.  They  are 
making  such  rapid  progress  with  the  limit- 
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ed   resources  at   hand,   that  one   can  only- 
feel  admiration  for  them. 

It  is  probably  true  all  over  Asia,  that 
not  over  five  percent  of  blind  people 
are  getting  any  help  at  all,  either  in 
schools,  rehabilitation  centers  or  through 
any  of  the  other  services  that  blind  people 
are  able  to  receive  in  America.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  registration  of  blind 
people,  and  probably  the  vast  majority 
of  children  without  sight,  never  even 
know  that  such  a  thing  as  a  school  for 
the  blind  exists. 

The  few  children  who  go  to  school  do 
well.  They  certainly  are  fed  far  better 
than  they  would  be  in  their  own  homes. 
Each  school  I  visited  on  this  trip,  I  went 
into  the  kitchens,  where  I  was  shown  a 
great  kettle  where  rice  is  cooked.  In  one 
school  they  would  tell  me  with  pride 
that  vegetables  are  added  to  the  rice  per- 
haps twice  a  week,  and  in  another  school, 
that  fish  is  added  once  a  week,  and  so 
forth.  It  all  sounded  very  dull  and  inade- 
quate to  me,  but  I  know  that  compared 
with  the  prevailing  standards,  it  was  good. 
All  of  the  children  we  saw  were  well  fed 
and  clothed,  but  perhaps  they  had  on 
their  best  clothes  when  we  visited  them. 
There  were,  however,  no  signs  of  rags. 

All  too  many  of  them  remain  in  shel- 
tered workshops.  Yet  in  Bombay,  a  verj"^ 
intelligent  and  determined  effort  is  being 
made  to  place  men  and  even  some  of  the 
women,  too,  in  private  industry.  There  is 
good  leadership  there,  and  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  what  they  would  call  in  India, 
"honorary,"  which  means  that  the  leaders 
do  not  get  paid  for  any  of  it.  Indeed,  they 
take  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  their 
own  pay  checks,  to  help  the  work  into 
which  they  are  throwing  themselves  so 
wholeheartedly.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  one  of  these  leaders  from  Bombay,  Lt. 
Nardekar,  will  be  spending  six  months  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  soon.  He  and  his  close  friend. 
Capt.  Desai,  are  two  of  the  many  who  are 
doing  outstanding  work  on  this  honorary 
basis. 

Schools  in  Asia  do  not  need  much  equip- 
ment. Pupils  and  teachers  sit  on  the  ground 


whether  they  are  learning  Braille  or  wheth- 
er they  are  doing  handicrafts.  In  India 
they  sleep  on  charpois,  which  are  low 
frames  with  webbing  stretched  across  back 
and  forth.  In  many  buildings  they  don't 
need  glass  in  the  windows,  although  it 
helps  when  the  monsoons  are  blowing.  The 
food  is  served  on  leaves  rather  than  on 
plates,  and  knives  and  forivs  are  not  com- 
monly used.  But  for  teaching.  Braille  is 
needed,  which  is  hard  to  produce,  especi- 
ally when  there  are  many  languages  being 
spoken  in  the  neighborhood.  Teachers  still 
need  to  be  trained,  and  housemothers,  too. 
Playground  equipment  is  considered  im- 
portant, as  it  is  in  America,  even  more 
important,  I  found,  than  in  some  European 
countries.  All  of  this  costs  money.  The 
standards  of  education  for  these  young 
blind  people  are  far  higher  than  for  many 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  no 
physical   defects. 

But  behind  all  this  excellent  work  there 
is  that  overwhelming  horror,  that  ninety- 
five  percent  are  receiving  no  help  at  all. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  Indians,  living 
in  villages  as  they  do,  life  is  brutal.  There 
is  so  much  famine,  hunger  and  unemploy- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  un- 
bearable heat  and  humidity,  from  which 
even  the  natives  suffer.  Only  the  strong 
can  survive,  and  who  can  be  among  the 
strongest  without  sight?  Blindness  in  India 
and  probably  all  over  Asia,  leads  to  far 
more  tragic  results  than  in  western  lands. 

This  is  just  a  very  brief  glimpse  of  one 
small  part  of  India,  and  I  would  like  now^ 
to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  Bangkok,  in  Thai- 
land, where  the  people  do  not  greet  you 
quietly  and  solemnly,  but  very  gaily,  laugh- 
ing and  smiling,  and  with  rather  excited 
handshakes.  The  only  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  is  in  Bangkok,  and  it  is 
an  American  product.  Miss  Caulfield,  a 
graduate  of  Overbrook,  and  a  one  time 
student  of  Perkins,  founded  it.  She  is 
still  in  charge.  The  housemothers  are  Cath- 
olic sisters  from  Ireland.  However,  the 
Board  of  Governors  are  almost  entirely 
Thai  natives,  and  Miss  Caulfield  has  per- 
suaded the  government  to  contribute  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  to  the  school.  An 
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increasing  percentage  of  the  staff  is  Thai. 
Overbrook  and  Perkins  can  both  feel  happy 
that  in  recent  years,  they  have  accepted 
Thai  students  who  are  now  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  on  the  faculty.  Aurora  Li,  who 
went  to  Overbrook,  is  teaching  English, 
and  John  Kosinanon  who  studied  piano 
tuning  and  music  at  Perkins,  now  leads 
a  fine  orchestra  there.  A  small  start  is 
being  made  in  finding  employment  for  the 
older  students.  John  is  setting  a  good 
example,  by  going  out  and  finding  pianos 
to  tune  in  private  homes. 

I  think  one  little  incident  here  might 
make  this  glimpse  of  Thailand,  clearer. 
For  safety  purposes,  a  fire  escape  has  been 
installed  in  the  boys'  dormitory.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pole  such  as  firemen  slide  down 
when  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  reach  their 
apparatus  and  it  leads  off  a  balcony.  Sister 
Rose  told  me  that  the  children  soon  found 
out  how  much  fun  it  was  to  slide  down,  and 
they  also  found  that  they  could  climb  up 
it  as  well,  and  so  at  night  they  had  been, 
running  away  and  climbing  over  the  fence, 
and  helping  themselves  to  the  neighbors' 
fruit,  which  they  then  carried  back  to  their 
rooms.  This  did  not  improve  community 
relations.  She  asked  me  please  could  I 
tell  her  what  to  do.  Here  my  resolution 
against  giving  advice  came  to  my  rescue. 
I  didn't  know  what  she  could  do.  To  begin 
with.  Thai  fruit  is  simply  indescribable, 
and  anyway,  it  was  most  encouraging  to 
find  that  these  youngsters  had  plenty  of 
spirit,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  squelch- 
ed. As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  going  on  mis- 
behaving. 

In  Thailand,  it  is  partly  the  lack  of  mon- 
ey that  prevents  expansion,  but  more 
trained  workers  are  needed,  also.  It  is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  time,  I  think,  before  an  ex- 
panding program  is  operating  which  will 
include  the  many  blind  boys  and  girls  at 
present  neglected,  some  of  whom,  living 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  have  never 
heard  of  schooling. 

Hongkong,  of  course,  is  very  European. 
Here  we  visited  two  schools,  both  of  which 
were  almost  entirely  for  girls.  This  is 
just  the  opposite  of  what  you  find  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Both  were  run  by  Eu- 


ropeans, though  both  employed  a  few  Chin- 
ese women  as  teachers.  The  European  idea 
seems  to  prevail  and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  we  were  learning  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  problems  of  the 
Chinese  blind.  From  behind  the  Bambo 
Curtain,  we  heard  rumors  of  what  was 
happening  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
to  some  of  our  good  friends.  These  rumors 
were  not  good.  China  has  undoubtedly 
been  eclipsed  as  far  as  work  for  the  blind 
is  concerned  and  the  future  is  horribly  un- 
certain. In  Hongkong,  very  many  blind 
people  both  within  the  refugee  camps  and 
outside  them,  are  getting  no  assistance  at 
all,  but  the  program  is  gradually  growing. 
Help  comes  from  Europe  and  America, 
but  a  great  deal  more  is  needed.  We  have 
always  loved  the  Chinese  people  who  have 
come  to  Perkins,  and  are  happy  to  have 
shared  with  the  John  Milton  Society,  in 
providing  training  for  a  Chinese  girl,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  who  will  be  return- 
ing to  Hongkong  soon,  to  work  among  the 
blind  people, 

Tokyo  was  quite  unlike  anything  we 
had  seen  up  till  then.  Here  work  for  the 
blind  has  taken  a  rather  different  path. 
Originally  inspired  by  Europeans,  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  under  government 
control,  and  run  according  to  Japanese 
ideas.  There  are  a  large  number  of  schools, 
but  I  think  only  three  of  them  are  now 
supported  by  Christian  missionaries.  Al- 
most eighty  percent  of  the  blind  people  are 
employed  in  massage  and  its  accompanying 
arts  of  acupuncture  and  moxibustion,  which 
are  strange  practices  to  relieve  pain.  In 
acupuncture,  long  thin  needles  are  tapped 
into  the  patient  at  strategic  points,  and  in 
moxibustion,  a  small  pile  of  vegetable  fiber 
is  burned  on  the  skin. 

I  am  told  that  since  comforts  of  mas- 
sage are  so  popular  in  Japan,  where  people 
work  their  muscles  almost  to  exhaustion, 
blind  people  are  not  regarded  with  pity, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
but  with  affection.  Indeed,  they  tell  me 
that  the  Japanese  word  for  masseur  and 
that  for  blind  man,  are  used  interchange- 
ably. It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  massage 
provides  most  blind  men  with  a  livlihood. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  they  prosper,  for 
few  in  Japan  live  lives  of  comfort,  but 
they  are  independent  and  self-respecting. 

We  have  a  number  of  Japanese  friends 
who  have  taken  our  teacher  training  course 
at  Perkins,  and  most  of  them  were  on  hand 
to  greet  us  on  one  occasion  or  another. 
Japanese  hospitality  is  deservedly  world 
famous,  though  it  is  not  of  the  simple  easy 
kind  which  we  experienced  in  India.  It  is, 
none  the  less,  sincere. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Far  Bast 
Conference.  I  think  the  most  surprising 
thing  to  us,  was  the  way  in  which  East 
and  West  mingled  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  of  racial  differences.  Most 
of  the  delegates  were  Asiatics,  but  some 
were  Europeans.  They  could  only  talk 
with  each  other  in  English.  Yet  one  morn- 
ing, when  there  were  over  two  hundred 
people  in  the  conference  hall,  I  could  only 
count  nineteen  present,  to  whom  English 
was  the  native  tongue.  All  the  others  had 
had  to  learn  it.  There  was  absolutely  no  re- 
sentment at  this  fact,  nor  did  there  seem 
to  be  any  of  the  obvious  need  of  assistance 
from  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  West  is 
more  highly  developed  than  the  East,  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  embarrass- 
ment on  either  side.  Time  and  again  ac- 
knowledgment was  made  for  services  rend- 
ered by  European  and  American  organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  was  a  strong 
desire  among  the  Asians  to  pull  their 
weight.  There  was  a  definite  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  Asiatic  countries  to  help 
others.  This  was,  perhaps,  most  noticeable 
among  the  Philippinos,  who  are  establish- 
ing a  rehabilitation  program  very  much 
along  American  lines.  There  was  much  evi- 
dence everywhere  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  and  the  John  Milton  Society, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  their  British 
counterparts,  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  British  Empire  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  who,  however,  do  not 
have  too  much  money  at  their  disposal. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Asia,  of  course, 
is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  some  places 
there  are  only  the  crude  beginnings,  and 
in  others  there  are  well  developed  organi- 
zations.   Begging    is    the    major    problem 


everywhere  and  it  is  much  more  serious 
than  in  Times  Square.  Fund  raising  pre- 
sents similar  difficulties  to  what  it  does 
in  America.  There  are  all  too  many  good 
causes  competing  with  one  another.  I  hope 
if  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  assist 
them,  you  will  remember  that  a  dollar 
given  to  any  one  of  these  programs  will 
probably  go  ten  times  as  far  as  it  does 
at  home. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  invited 
to  attend  the  Far  East  Conference.  From 
there,  more  than  at  any  other  international 
conference  which  I  have  attended,  I  sensed 
a  great  unity  of  purpose  which  inspires 
men  and  women,  both  sighted  and  blind, 
all  over  the  world,  to  see  that  blind  people 
have  a  fair  chance,  and  in  particular  to  see 
that  blind  boys  and  girls  receive  a  good 
education.  There  are  at  present  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  the  Perkins  teacher 
training  course,  working  for  blind  children 
in  thirty-four  different  countries  all  over 
the  world.  More  young  people  are  coming 
to  us  in  the  near  future,  including  some 
from  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  South  Viet- 
nam, Indonesia,  Burma,  India,  and  Ceylon, 
bringing  to  us  more  glimpses  of  the  blind 
in  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  report  one  observation 
which  we  made,  reminding  you  once  more 
that  I  only  saw  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  blind  of  Asia.  From  Cairo  to  Tokyo, 
the  blind  children  we  saw  had  none  of 
the  mannerisms  familiar  to  us.  When  we 
reached  Honolulu,  where  we  saw  blind 
children  of  many  Asiatic  races,  we  saw  the 
same  mannerisms  which  we  find  in  Europe 
and  America.  Somehow  or  other,  the  people 
in  Asia  are  bringing  up  their  children  with 
less  tension  than  we  are.  It  was  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  Christians  in  the  West, 
that  first  showed  concern  for  the  blind 
people  in  Asia.  Perhaps  in  return,  wo 
can  learn  something  of  the  quiet  grace 
of  India,  the  intense  courtesy  of  Japan, 
the  happy  carefree  spirit  of  Thailand  and 
China,  and  use  them  all  to  advantage  in 
bringing  up  our  blind  children  in  America. 
Remember  these  are  but  glimpses  of 
the  glimpses  we  obtained.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  not 
obscure. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DE.  CLAUDE  S.  PERRY,  Ophthalmologist 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Worthington,  Ohio 


Mr.  Houser,  Superintendent  Scarberry, 
Dr.  Thompson,  Doctor  Hoover  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  forty-third  conven- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  meet  with  you  here  tonight.  As 
we  go  along  we  see  so  many  interesting 
and  vital  things  to  study  and  to  learn 
that  we  wonder  when  and  if  we  will  ever 
have  time  to  do  all  we  would  like  to  do. 

We  read  that  back  around  1750  small- 
pox was  the  leading  cause  of  blindness. 
Then  syphilis  took  its  place  and  in  1906 
gonorrhea  accounted  for  some  2  8%  of 
blindness.  These  and  trachoma  have  been 
brought  pretty  well  under  control.  Heredi- 
ty as  a  cause  of  blindness  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue so.  We  know  what  to  do  in  the  here- 
dity question  but  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
do  it. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  new  eye  disease 
was  presented  to  us  called  Retrolental 
fibroplasia.  Soon  after  this  announcement 
the  number  of  cases  reported  became 
alarming  and  we  were  concerned  as  to 
how  we  were  to  take  care  of  the  extra 
number  of  students  that  would  be  com- 
ing to  us  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  You 
know  the  rest  of  the  story.  In  the  past 
year  numerous  reports  have  appeared  that 
are  concerned  with  this  disease.  Most  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  is  inversely  proportional,  to  th^ 
Infants  birth  weight.  In  general  there 
appears  to  be  agreement  as  to  cause  and 
treatment  but  not  completely  so.  One  phy- 
sician (Dr.  Szewczyk)  believes  that  if  the 
premature  infant  with  normal  fundi  at 
birth  is  not  given  oxygen  or  is  given  oxy- 
gen in  a  concentration  below  40%  he 
will  not  develop  the  retinapathy.  Doctor 
Locke  has  concluded  that  Retrolental  Fib- 
roplasia is  due  to  an  over-oxygenation 
rather  than  to  a  lack  of  oxygen. 


The  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy panel  on  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  re- 
ported that  hyperoxia  is  the  major  etiologic 
factor  but  not  the  only  one  and  they  urge 
that  the  oxygen  concentration  be  kept  be- 
low 40%.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
oxygen  therapy  for  premature  infanta 
should  be  used  only  for  cyanosis  or  for 
life  saving  reasons  and  not  for  prolonged 
general  treatment  possibly  with  a  vasodi- 
lator  Rx  added. 

With  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  showing 
signs  of  coming  under  control,  we  are 
becoming  aware  of  another  disease  which 
I  believe  may  become  very  important.  We 
call  it  Toxoplasmosis.  It  is  a  disease  which 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
eye,  any  part  may  be  affected.  It  may 
cause  microphthalmos,  or  chorio  retinitis 
which  is  often  central  and  bilateral,  or 
it  may  replace  the  vitreous  with  proli- 
ferative  tissues. 

It  was  in  1909  that  the  Toxoplasma, 
gondii  was  first  reported  as  a  new  pro- 
tozoon  species  and  not  until  thirty  years 
later  that  there  was  any  proof  of  its 
role  in  human  disease.  Since  then  our 
knowledge  of  Toxoplasmosis  has  developed 
slowly,  until  about  1950  when  a  more  uni- 
versal interest  developed. 

Doctor  C.  R.  Cole  of  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  Ohio  State  University,  re- 
ported on  Toxoplasmosis  in  domestic  ani- 
mals at  the  XV  International  Veterinary 
Congress,  August,  1953  in  Stockholm.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  slides 
we  will  see  here  tonight.  The  Toxoplasma 
is  a  protozoon  parasite,  or  more  exactly 
it  is  an  obligate  intracellular  parasiite 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  on  artifical 
media.  This  is,  it's  propagation  is  only 
possible  by  animal  passage.  It  is  a  one- 
celled  animal  parasite  which  is  known 
to  cause  disease  in  men  and  a  large  number 
of  animals  including  the  cow,   sheep,  pig. 
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dog,  cat,  rat,  squirrel,  domestic  hen  and 
birds.  The  organisms  have  been  found  in 
the  body  tissues,  saliva,  milk,  blood,  urine 
and   feces. 

It  can  be  transmitted  by  tick  or  flea 
bites,  or  by  injection  by  carnivoras. 
(people)  The  infected  dog  by  muzzling  thei 
baby  can  transmit  the  disease.  In  humans 
and  some  animals  the  infection  can  be 
transmitted  by  the  mother  to  the  child  in 
uterothus  explaining  some  forms  of  congen- 
ital blindness  which  are  now  called  some- 
thing else,  — TB  chorio — microphthalmos 
etc.  It  has  been  shown  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  in  animals  that  the  Toxoplasma  can 
cause  still  born  and  premature  births.  The 
parasite  can  invade  practically  all  types 
of  fixed  tissiie  cells  and  multiples  in  their 
cytoplasm.  "While  located  in  the  host  cell 
or  tissue  I  am  advised  that  it  is  very  re- 
sistant to  antibiotics. 

In  some  areas  particularly  the  eye, 
brain,  intestine  and  heart,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  necrosis,  which  is  followed  by  re- 
solution scar  tissue  formation  and  in  brain 
by   spots   of  calcification. 

Another  of  the  disturbing  features  of 
this  disease  is  that  it  is  believed  that  an 
active  chorio  retinitis  may  occur  as  a  de- 
layed or  recurrent  manifestation.  That  this 
delayed  or  dormant  period  before  the  dis- 
ease appears  may  be  as  long  as  5  to  10 
years  and  can  be  either  congenital  or  post 
natal. 

Of  the  congenita)  cases  some  may  die 
in  utero  or  the  first  months  of  life  or 
the  survivors  may  have  severe  damage  to 
the  central  nervous  system  and  eyes  or 
psychomotor   retardation,   convulsions  and 


chorio  retinitis  and  spots  of  cerebral  calci- 
fication— or  just  the  eye  changes. 

Of  the  post  natal  cases — there  may  be 
the  typhus-like  illness  which  is  mostly 
fatal;  encephalitis — duration  weeks — some 
fatal:  or  a  benign  lymphadenitis  with  or 
without    fever;    and    with    chorioretinitis. 

Then,  we  believe  there  is  a  group  that  is 
subclinical  and  as  yet  unrecognized. 

At  present  work  is  continuing  in  the 
search  for  a  seriologic  test  that  will  ac- 
curately diagnose  the  disease.  We  want 
a  test  that  will  detect  the  disease  in  ani- 
mals so  that  we  may  keep  the  infected  pet 
away  from  the  children  or  to  check  the  ex- 
pectant mother  suspected  of  having  toxo- 
plasma to  help  prevent  her  from  having 
a  blind  or  hydrocephalic  baby.  The  tests 
to  date  are  not  completely  reliable  as  it 
has  been  found  that  some  animals  gave 
a  negative  test  but  upon  autopsy  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  the  Toxoplasma. 
A  serum  dye  test  antibody  titer  of  1:20 
was  considered  significant.  May  I  tell  you 
of  a  case  to  illustrate — I  examined  a  three 
year  old  white  boy  who  had  abilateral 
central  chorio  retinitis  and  manifestations 
of  cerebral  disease.  Doctor  Cole  ran  a 
serum  dye  test  on  him,  his  mother,  father 
and  two  pet  dogs.  The  boy's  titer  was 
1:1024,  the  mother  was  1:256 — but  tha 
mother  was  asymptomatic  and  gave  no 
history  suggestive  of  toxoplasmic  infec- 
tion. The  father's  tests  were  negative.  The 
sera  from  the  two  pet  dogs  was  1:64  each 
and  toxoplasma  organisms  were  demon- 
strated in  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  This  suggested 
a  potential  dissemination  of  the  organisms 
in  the  dogs  sputum  and  feces. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  FOR  FOOT  TRAVEL 

DR.  KICHAED  E.  HOOVER 

MEMBERS;  Dr.  R.  E.  Hoover,  Chairman,  Mr.  Russell  Williams,  (Chief,  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Section,  Hines  V.  A.  Hospital)  Mr.  C.  W.  Bledsoe,  (Chief,  Veterans 
Administration,  Central  Office) 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  to  travel,  which  will  encompass  the  philoso- 
present  to  you  our  experiences  and  phy,  practice  and  discussion  of  techniques 
thoughts   in  regard    to   a   system   of   foot      and   results.  We  would  like,   however,  to 
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provoke  thought,  interest  and  action  about 
much  of  the  unknown  in  regard  to  provid- 
ing blind  individuals  with  methods  of 
travel,  which  may  in  any  way  increase  ef- 
ficiency and  independence  to  the  extent 
it  is  needed  and  desired  and  still  be  within 
the  bounds  of  each  individual's  capability. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  story  of 
the  traveler  who  could  not  get  to  his  des- 
tination because  of  a  poor  starting  place. 
With  our  destination  in  mind  we  must 
find  a  good  starting  place. 

Our  starting  point  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad  will  be  a  series  of  questions  to 
which  the  panel  will  give  some  of  the 
answers  as  they  have  experienced  them, 
and  then  we  would  like  to  request  certain 
members  of  the  conference  to  discuss 
questions  about  which  I  know  this  panel 
can  not  be  expert. 

As  a  start  we  might  ask  the  question.  If 
autonomous,  spontaneous,  self  directed, 
foot  travel  is  important  to  the  average 
blind  person,  young  or  old? 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  as- 
sume an  affirmative  nod  and  try  to  support 
this  positive  view  with  certain  evidence. 

The  most  important  bit  of  evidence  is 
the  simple  fact  that  if  one  is  able  he  will 
travel.  The  amount  of  travel  and  degree 
of  efficiency  depends  upon  the  mood,  abili- 
ty, desire,  health,  training,  need,  environ- 
ment, age,  mode  of  travel,  and  available 
tools  of  the  trade. 

The  second  part  of  the  evidence  as  a 
natural  sequence  to  our  way  of  life  is  the 
need  to  follow  vocational  or  avocational 
pursuits  either  for  peace  of  stomach,  peace 
of  mind  or  peace  in  the  family.  The  re- 
sponsible people  charged  directly  with 
direction  of  these  pursuits  are  forever 
pointing  out  the  added  difficulties  in  gain- 
ing such  goals  if  the  individual  is  not 
travel  independent. 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  the  first  ques- 
tion we  might  ask  if  the  price  is  too  high 
for  this  necessity  and  can  it  be  less?  This 
question  will  at  least  be  partially  an- 
swered by  circumvention  as  the  panel  dis- 
cussion unfolds. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question:  What  are 
the  modes  of  travel  and  what  are  the 
tools  of  the  trade?   The  modes  of  travel 


are  the  same  for  all,  whether  they  be 
blind  or  seeing,  deaf,  crippled  or  what 
not.  First  it's  the  hands  and  knees,  then 
the  feet,  natural  or  prosthetic.  It  can  be 
astride  on  horse,  mule  piggy  back,  or  on, 
the  arm  of  a  human;  or  in  a  car,  bicycle, 
train,  airplane,  rocket  or  what  not.  The 
tools  are  numerous,  but  in  addition  to 
those  we  usually  accept  this  specialized 
travel  may  require  a  guide,  whether  it 
be  human,  animal,  electronic,  or  in  the 
specific,  the  cane.  The  guide  no  matter 
the  kind  or  temperment  should  always 
be  a  supplement  or  complement  to  natural 
ability  and  to  the  fullest  development  and 
most  competent  mse  of  the  remaining 
senses.  We  know  all  this,  but  to  evaluate 
these  modes  of  travel  and  tools  of  the  trade 
we  are  faced  with  a  paucity  of  verified 
facts  concerning  the  travel  habits  of  blind 
people. 

We  know  certain  things  about  different 
methods  of  travel.  We  know  that  the  dog  is 
very  excellent  and  that  it  has  a  lot  of 
charm.  We  know  the  American  public  is 
susceptible  to  gadget  appeal  and  would 
extend  their  intellectual  integrity  to  praise 
the  complicated  electronic  machine  even 
though  it  may  not  be  very  helpful.  We 
know  many  people  will  make  use  of  an 
available  human  guide  for  various  reasons. 
We  know  many  people  make  use  of  the 
cane,  either  in  an  efficient  or  inefficient 
manner,  and  each  of  these  tools  has  a 
place  in  the  environment  of  different  in- 
dividuals. We  might  ponder  why  one  as- 
sumes a  more  important  place  in  tha 
society  than  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  lack  of  re- 
spectability of  the  cane  as  a  reason  for  its 
lackadaisical  acceptance  in  this  era.  In 
trying  to  appraise  why  the  dog  or  the 
electronic  gadget  should  be  so  much  more 
respectable  to  the  blind  traveler  than  a 
cane,  I  am  somehow  drawn  to  the  ana- 
logy of  a  corneal  transplant  and  the  ca- 
taract extraction  in  ophthalmology.  The 
corneal  transplant  is  not  much  newer  than 
the  cataract  operation.  The  transplant  is 
certainly  very  much  less  successful,  it  is 
done  in  more  desperate  cases  and  is  much 
less  common  operation  yet  technically  it  is 
no  harder  than  a  cataract  extraction,  but 
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to  the  public  the  corneal  transplant  carries 
a  halo  or  a  mystery,  which  makes  it  an  in- 
triguing affair  to  talk  about,  to  read  about, 
to  hear  about  or  to  see.  The  layman  is 
intrigued  with  news  stories  concerning 
transplantation  of  the  cornea  and  still 
seems  to  be  confused  between  this  and 
the  impossible  transplantation  of  thei 
entire  globe.  This  doesn't  seem  to  matter. 
The  prime  news  value  of  this  operation 
is  perennial.  It  has  everything.  As  Dr.  Vail 
has  written,  "There  is  the  nobility  of  sacri- 
fice, the  gruesomeness  of  death,  the  shud- 
dering reluctance  of  relatives  of  the  donor, 
the  urgent  transportation  of  the  lonely 
cold  eye  by  air,  its  final  delivery  to  the 
waiting  prepared  hopeful  patient."  But  the 
cataract  is  a  thousand  times  more  common 
and  necessary  than  the  corneal  transplant. 
It  causes  much  more  blindness  than  the 
corneal  opacity,  but  because  of  its  com- 
monness and  lack  of  glamour  people  hesi- 
tate to  speak  about  it  and  it  practically 
never  gets  a  news  story. 

You  can't  give  much  glamour  to  a  story 
about  the  engineering  skill,  the  machining, 
or  the  development  of  a  cane,  at  least 
not  as  much  as  collects  about  the  mystery 
of  a  radar  machine  or  the  feats  of  an  ani- 
mal guide.  This  very  simply  points  out  why 
these  like  other  modes  and  or  tools  of 
the  trade  have  gained  a  respectability 
which  to  date  the  cane  has  not  achieved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were  to  point 
out  one  single  thing  which  has  held  up 
progress  in  the  systemized  use  of  the  cane 
as  a  travel  aid  I  would  suggest  this  lack 
of  respectability  as  the  most  common  or 
the    essential   cause. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Is  there  a  place  for  the  sighted  ex- 
pert  in   foot   travel? 

(2)  Can  the  sighted  expert  be  expected 
to  grasp  and  understand  foot  travel  as 
the  blind  person  must  do  it? 

(3)  Do  you  expect  the  child  to  use  a 
cane  and  at  what  age? 

(4)  At  what  age  can  a  child  be  depended 
on  to  use  the  cane  as  a  cane  and  not  a 
weapon? 


(5)  Can  the  proper  teaching  and  ex- 
amination of  known  facts  improve  the  trav- 
el   ability    of    an    individual? 

(6)  How  long  should  the   cane  be? 

(7)  How   short  should  the  cane  be? 

(8)  Of  what  should  the  cane  be  made? 

(9)  What  kind  of  a  point  should  it  have 
on    it? 

(10)  What  is  good  cane  technique? 

(11)  What  sensory  and  psychological 
facts  known  or  presumed  should  be 
strenghtened? 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  all 
of  these  with  finality,  but  again,  I  say, 
this  panel  will  try  to  answer  a  few  with 
the  unfolding  of  the  discussion  and  I  will 
call  on  people  within  the  audience  to  dis- 
cuss different  phases  about  which  we  can 
not  be  expert. 

Questions  which  were  to  be  discussed 
but   were   deleted   because   of   time: 

(1)  Can  a  dog  have  a  place  in  child 
travel  education?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so, 
when? 

(2)  Should  travel  have  recognition  in 
the  professional  teacher  preparation  cur- 
riculum of  the  blind  student? 

(3)  Do  you  suppose  two  individuals 
with  approximately  equal  abilities  and 
opportunities  would  learn  to  travel  as  ef- 
ficiently and  willingly  if  one  had  no  formal 
training  and  the  other  had  formal  travel 
training?   Why? 

(4)  If  foot  travel  should  be  taught 
should  it  be  taught  on  a  competitive  basis? 

(5)  In  your  opinion  are  standards  of 
achievement  among  blind  people  distorted 
by  the  outstanding  performer? 

(6)  What  is  the  greatest  single  deter- 
rent to  a  superb  and  all  out  effort  to  pro- 
vide all  students  with  as  much  knowledge 
and  skill  about  foot  travel  as  is  consistent 
with  the  need? 

(7)  Should  and  could  the  residental 
school  meet  this  need? 

Foot  travel  by  the  blind  is  a  special  art 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 

Until  recently  the  wielding  of  a  cane 
has  been  a  hit  or  miss  affair. 

But  travel  by  the  blind  today  should  be- 
come a  fine  art. 
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TEACHING  FOOT  TRAVEL  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

WAEEEN  BLEDSOE 


As  I  have  heard  foot  travel  in  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind  discussed,  it  haa 
most  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  point  at 
issue  was  whether  or  not  this  area  of  com- 
petence was  a  fitting  one  for  formal  teach- 
ing of  a  highly  specialized  kind. 

The  picture  I  carry  of  classical  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  from  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  forward  for  more  than  a  century 
is  a  picture  of  highly  developed  special 
skills,  such  as  braille,  tumbling  and  rapid 
arithmetic.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
general  competence  in  living  without  sight 
was  left  to  the  freemasonry  of  blind  people 
themselves.  A  very  firm  opinion  has  been 
held  very  widely  that  blind  people  develop 
individual  methods  for  themselves  best  on 
their  own  without  being  intruded  upon  by 
any  technicians  representing  society.  This 
opinion  carried  an  underlying  threat  that 
any  seeing  person  who  presumed  to  invade 
this  domain  was  likely  to  find  himself 
at  an  embarrassing  and  rather  mysterious 
disadvantage  when  trying  to  improve  the 
natural  efficiencies  which  were  produced 
by  personal  experience  with  blindness  it- 
self. There  was  always  at  hand  a  model 
of  competence  developed  on  this  basis. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  little  boy.  Sometimes 
an  old  lady.  In  any  case  performance 
amounted  to  little  less  than  sleight  of 
hand  genius.  Examples  of  more  common 
efficiency  abound  both  in  secular  and  tech- 
nical literature,  one  good  example  of  which 
was  Boswell's  account  of  Doctor  Johnson's 
housekeeper,  Miss  Williams.  Society  in 
London  was  torn  two  ways  by  Dr.  John- 
son's habit  of  "carrying  her  into  the  most 
fastidious  circles"  notwithstanding  her 
bad  table  manners.  Some  people  were  very 
much  impressed  by  her  ability  to  pour 
tea  from  teapot  to  teacup  without  spill- 
ing it.  However,  there  were  other  people 
off  in  corners  muttering  who  said  she  did 
not  judge  the  fullness  of  the  cup  by  the 
heat  on  the  outside  of  the  cup,  but  quite 
often  stuck  her  finger  into  the  beverage. 


All  of  us  know  that  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  World  War  II  specific 
and  devoted  efforts  were  made  to  assist 
blind  people  in  better  management  of  them- 
selves, but  I  do  not  recall  anyone  espous- 
ing the  thought  that  this  activity  lent  it- 
self to  a  thorough  system  of  teaching  with 
specific  goals  and  check  points,  though  I 
understand  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  came  very  close  to  it  under  Sir 
Francis   Campbell. 

With  the  exception  of  the  guide  dog 
trainers  Doctor  Hoover  has  gone  further 
than  anyone  I  know  into  the  world  of  the 
blind  to  find  out  on  an  identifying  basis 
what  are  effective  methods  of  self-man- 
agement as  a  blind  person,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  work  is  a  strong  argument  for 
a  more  systematized  method  of  instruction. 

I  would  like  to  say  before  going  further 
that  I  recognize  plainly  there  are  some 
good  reasons  for  not  using  such  a  system, 
especially   where    children   are    concerned. 

First,  there  is  the  abounding  evidence 
that  a  child,  whether  blind  or  seeing 
is  a  different  entity  from  an  adult,  hav- 
ing ways  of  growth  before  which  it  is 
often  desirable  to  do  nothing  except 
stand  back.  Secondly,  the  lack  of  self 
consciousness  of  blind  children  in  resi- 
dential schools  is  a  most  valuable 
achievement  which  should  be  treated 
with  respect.  Thirdly,  the  classic  view- 
point was  certainly  correct  in  its  respect 
for  the  natural  efficiency  developed  by 
many  blind  people.  It  is  the  rare  seeing 
person  indeed  who  has  either  the  me- 
chanical perception  to  envisage  better 
ways  of  doing  things  as  a  blind  person 
or  the  emotional  equipment  to  identify 
with  the  condition  of  blindness  on  the 
near-to-skintight  basis  which  the  situa- 
tion requires.  People  who  can  do  this 
well  are  rare  indeed. 

However,  I  want  to  say  that  the  situation 
requires  rare  people  and  that  much  pro- 
gram planning  should  be  devoted  to  bring- 
ing those  equal  to  it  up  to  this  front  line 
in  the  problem  of  blindness.  I  see  the  need 
for  that  rare  ability  of  being  able  to  see 
how  the  common  activities  of  blind  people 
may  be  more  efficient,  combined  with  the 
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kind  of  ego  which  does  not  give  offense 
in  imparting  knowledge.  Blind  people  can 
theinselves  be  experts  of  this  kind,  indeed 
they  have  had  almost  a  monopoly  on 
such  techniques,  and  therefore  the  need 
to  argue  the  case  for  them  does  not  exist. 
But  there  is  some  need  to  argue  the  case 
for  eyes  in  this  picture  and  eyes  manipu- 
lated by  very  unusual  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind. 

Any  indication  of  a  seeing  person  com- 
peting with  a  blind  person  in  this  area  is 
the  end  of  any  real  cooperative  search  for 
better  ways  of  doing  things.  The  basis 
for  working  out  the  problem  must  be  co- 
operative, not  competitive,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  facility  in  identifying  with 
other  people,  including  blind  people,  is  so 
important.  It  was  a  high  compliment  when 
a  certain  blinded  veteran  said  of  a  certain 
instructor,  "He's  so  good  he  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  big  program."  Then  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "But  it  would 
be  a  waste.  He  belongs  down  there  in  the 
mud  with  the  person  he's  teaching." 

1  would  like  to  give  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  difficulty  which  takes  extra-or- 
dinary ability  to  deal  with.  One  of  the 
most  subtle  personal  handicaps  a  blind 
person  acquires  is  what  I  think  might 
best  be  termed  "furtive  footwork."  The 
fluttering  foot,  much  though  it  may  tell 
the  manipulator  regarding  curbs  under 
foot,  gives  the  bearing  of  an  individual  a 
rather  sinister  quality,  insidious  because 
it  disturbs  the  uninitiated  beholder  with- 
out any  logical  reason.  In  traditional  act- 
ing techniques,  actors  were  invariably  in- 
structed to  avoid  shifty  feet  unless  they 
wanted  to  build  tension  in  the  audience. 
This  is  an  illogical  reaction  and  means 
very  little  to  the  blind  person  who  does 
not  observe  it  in  himself  or  others.  It  ia 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
blind  person  must  deal  Avith  the  caprices  of 
the  eye  and  the  unconscious  mind,  paying 
tribute  to  mere  appearances,  or  else  take 
the  consequences.  Obviously  it  is  no  small 
problem  to  develop  a  teaching  relation- 
ship and  system  which  is  equal  to  resolv- 
ing such  problems  as  this.  To  me  this  seems 
a  worthy  subject  for  the  best  teaching  skill, 
for  careful  study  and  treatment  on  a  basis 


more  thorough  than  any  other  subject 
taught  to  blind  children.  Whatever  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  avoid  developing  self- 
consciousness  in  blind  children,  there 
should  be  deep  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  the  minds  of 
adults  surrounding  them,  and  this  con- 
sciousness should  be  reflected  in  a  manifest 
body  of  knowledge  recorded  in  literature. 
Along  this  line  there  are  certain  things 
which  I  would  like  to  know  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  foot  travel  to 
blind  children.  I  would  not  require  that 
these  things  be  observed  under  the  disci- 
plines of  a  controlled  study,  merely  that 
they  be  observed  and  carefully  recorded 
by  individuals  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  able  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  what  they  see  and 
know.  Of  every  blind  child  I  think  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  we  could  have  the 
following    questions    answered: 

1.  One  of  two  degrees  of  sight  by 

function: 

a.  No  useful  vision 

b.  Light  perception  with  useful  light 
projection 

2.  Additional  physical  disabilities 

3.  Is  he  guided  by  another  person?: 

a.  Never 

b.  Invariably 

c.  Frequently 

d.  On  occasion 

e.  On  rare  occasions 

4.  Is  his  sphere   of  independent   action 

confined?: 

a.  Not  at  all 

b.  To  the  campus  of  a  school 

c.  To    certain    buildings    and    paths 
to  and  from  them 

d.  To   the  one  building   in  which  he 
lives 

e.  To  small  areas  in  which  he  plays 
and  learns 

5.  Is  there  anything  eccentric  about  the 
areas  of  child's  independence? 

6.  If  the  person  is  guided  by  another 
necessary  individual,  is  it  a  staff 
member  or  another  child? 

7.  If  the  person  is  guided  by  another 
individual,  has  the  guide: 

a.  More  sight  than  the  guidee 

b.  The  same  amount  of  sight 

c.  Less   sight 

8.  If  the  person  is  guided  by  another 
individual,  is  the  guide  regularly  the 
same   person? 
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9.  If  the  person  is  guided  by  another 
individual  regularly,  does  he  seem 
emotionally  submissive  to  his  guide? 

10.  If  the  person  is  guided  by  another 
individual  regularly,  does  the  guide 
seem  emotionally  submissive  to  him? 

11.  If  the  child   seems   little   short   of   a 
genius    in    orientation,    is    there    any 

possibility  that  he  is  concealing  a 
small  amount  of  useful  sight? 
(Has  any  one  examined  the  mind  of  a 
consulting  ophthalmologist  very 
thoroughly  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
this  specific  individual?) 

Some  ideas  occur  to  me  with  regard  to 
how  this  might  be  made  a  valid  research 
project  without  hazard  to  the  environment 
in  which  the  children  are  living. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  thing 
which  should  be  avoided  is  what  I  might 
term  the  "quasi-pristine"  approach  to  the 
subject.  This  is  my  own  term,  which  I  am 
not  sure  is  absolutely  valid.  What  I  mean 
by  it  is  the  careful  search  by  authorities 
well  informed  on  a  subject  for  some  in- 
dividual who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
but  who  knows  something  about  some  other 
science  not  necessarily  related  to  it,  and 
who  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  unprej- 
udiced because  unknowing.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  must  be  familiar  with  many  such 
researchers  both  inside  the  field  of  social 
work  and  outside,  both  inside  the  field  of 
education  and  outside.  I  accept  the  sinceri- 
ty of  people  who  feel  that  one  of  their 
strong  qualifications  is  that  they  know 
nothing  about  the  blind.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  really  has  proved  out  very  help- 
fully to  blind  people.  My  second  thought 
is  that  this  type  of  research  might  well 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  what  I  believe 
is  called  social  work  research,  rather 
than  along  the  lines  of  research  in  the 
physical  sciences.  A  certain  amount  of  in- 
formal education  has  come  my  way  through 
working  with  a  very  intelligent  individual 
who  is  in  charge  of  social  work  research 
programs.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
everything  he  has  told  me,  but  one  thing 
I  have  gleaned  from  a  number  of  conver- 
sations with  him,  and  that  is  this:  The 
most  careful  and  exact  of  physical  scientists 
are  very  dubious  whether  their  actual  pro- 
cesses of  science   are   at  all  adaptable  to 


research  into  subjects  like  human  behavior. 
The  really  excellent  mathmatician  or  phy- 
sicist is  very  apt  to  be  the  first  person 
to  tell  you  in  his  opinion  if  he  were  going 
to  do  investigation  of  human  behavior 
he  would  explore  an  entirely  different  me- 
thod from  that  which  he  uses  in  working 
out  problems  of  calculus,  for  instance. 

In  this  whole  connection  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  bio-statistician,  who  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  research.  This  Is 
Doctor  William  E.  Gordon  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  In  a  very  excellent 
essay,  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Research 
to  Today's  Medical  Social  Worker,"  Doctor 
Gordon  says,  "I  doubt  that  members  of 
any  other  profession  or  discipline  have 
either  the  inclination  or  the  opportunity 
to  view  people  in  their  lives  so  nearly 
whole.  Social  workers,  of  course,  have 
long  been  aware  of  their  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  so  directly  observe  people  in  their 

life  situations and,   beca,use  of  their 

training,  to  observe  with  understanding. 
For  the  most  part  their  professional  litera- 
ture is  grounded  on  their  first-hand  ob- 
servation and  derives  strength  therefrom. 
Social  workers  have,  however,  felt  the 
lack  of  more  systematic  and  objective 
means  of  making  these  observations 
around  focusing  questions  and  hypotheses, 
and  with  methods  that  can  make  them 
more  than  individual  impressions.  Until 
the  latter  are  available,  much  of  this 
great  potential  for  scientific  observation 
in  the  daily  course  of  practice  will  remain 
undeveloped,  except  as  neighboring  pro- 
fessions and  disciplines  increasingly  seei 
you  as  useful  observers  for  testing  their 
own  hypotheses  or  pursuing  their  own 
questions." 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  teacher,  includ- 
ing the  teacher  of  the  blind,  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  social  worker, 
only  perhaps  a  more  favored  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  vantage  for  observation. 

I  am  aware  that  the  very  consecration  to 
teaching,  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  many  teachers  of  the  blind  in  this 
country  through  the  decades,  has  worked 
against  the  process  of  converting  observa- 
tions into  words.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
of  that  consecration  diverted  to  the  record- 
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ing  of  what  happens.  The  word,  which 
has  many  uses,  can  also  be  the  deed  made 
perfect  and  stored  for  further  use.  In 
recent  years,  having  worked  closer  to  doc- 


tors than  I  have  teachers,  I  have  acquired 
additional  respect  for  the  word.  Teachers 
sometimes  doubt  the  importance  of  words, 
but  doctors  never  do. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

AMEEICAN  PEINTIISTG  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SAMUEL  C.  ASHOROFT,  Director 


This  report  covers  the  two  year  interim 
elapsed  since  the  report  to  the  Association 
at  the  Batavia  Convention. 

Merely  to  recount  the  activities  of  the 
Department  would  serve  little  purpose, 
so  we  have  undertaken  to  center  this  re- 
port on  those  activities,  events,  and  pro- 
jects we  believe  would  be  of  most  interest 
and  concern  to  you  as  instructors  and 
related  personnel  in  the  education  of  visu- 
ally   handicapped   children. 

Liaison 

Of  continuous  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  objective  of  initiating,  execut- 
ing and  culminating  projects  that  have  a 
realistic  bearing  on  the  felt  needs  of  those 
who  teach  visually  handicapped  children. 
To  this  end,  we  have  sought  ways  of  solici- 
ting and  encouraging  the  participation  of 
teachers  and  related  personnel  in  planning 
our  program.  The  Liaison  program  has 
been  our  most  fruitful  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  Conference  of  Liaison  persons  has 
been  reported  in  a  small  publication  which 
has  been  distributed  to  all  the  schools 
and  classes.  We  refer  you  to  that  tor  a 
more  complete  report. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn,  Coordinator  of  Special 
Education,  Peabody  College,  very  ably  key- 
noted  this  meeting.  Miss  Georgia  Lee  Abel 
and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Raskin  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Meyer  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  parti- 
cipated with  us  as  resource  persons.  We 
regretted  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr. 
Hayes.  The  meeting  seemed  to  be  most 
successful  and  led  us  to  a  listing  of  ap- 
propriate research  projects  that  it  was 
felt  would  have  meaning  and  application 


to  workers  who  have  visually  handicapped 
children  in  educational  programs.  One  such 
project  was  an  investigation  of  cumula- 
tive records.  This  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  because  it  was  seen  as  contri- 
buting to  the  development  of  a  research 
tool  that  would  have  application  in  future 
research  projects. 

Cumulative  Records 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
a  study  of  cumulative  records.  Mr.  Seldon 
Brannon  of  West  Virginia  School,  Mi's. 
Blanche  Dougherty  of  the  Oklahoma 
School,  Mr.  Jack  Hartong  of  Illinois  School. 
Mr.  liee  Iverson  of  the  Florida  School,  Mr. 
L.  P.  Howser  of  the  Kentucky  School,  Mr. 
Ben  Smith  of  Perkins  School  and  Mr.  Ev- 
erett Wilcox  of  Oregon  School  were  asked 
to  serve  on  this  committee.  A  preliminary 
questionnaire  was  prepared  and  distributed 
to  these  committee  members  for  their  cri- 
ticisms. All  accepted  the  invitation  to  serve 
and  cooperated  in  a  criticism  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. We  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
study  of  cumulative  records  immediately, 
but  as  this  report  will  indicate,  other  ac- 
tivities have  interfered.  Further  on  the 
report  also  indicates  other  activities  re- 
sulting from  the  Liaison  Conference  and 
other  benefits  accruing. 

L.  C.  Braille   Study 

A  major  activity  of  the  Department  has 
been  its  participation  in  a  study  of  braille 
from  the  standpoint  of  reader  acceptability 
and  satisfaction.  As  reported  at  the  pre- 
vious Convention,  the  Library  of  Congress 
suggested  initiating  a  research  program  to 
Study  factors  related  to  braille  production. 
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It  was  felt  appropriate  in  connection  with 
this  technological  research  program  to  un- 
dertake an  investigation  of  characteristics 
that  contribute  to  the  readability  of  braille. 
To  that  end,  a  subcontract  was  let  with  the 
Kentucky  Research  Foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  and  the  project  has 
been  carried  on  jointly  with  them. 

During  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  major  project,  two  pilot  studies  were 
designed  and  completed.  One  involved  a 
study  of  discrimination  of  differences  in 
dot  height.  Results  indicate  that  differences 
as  small  as  .001  of  an  inch  between  paired 
dots  of  differing  heights  can  be  discrimi- 
nated by  touch  at  statistically  reliable 
levels.  The  second  study  was  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  what  we  have 
called  full  interpointing — that  is,  nesting 
dots  one  and  four  of  the  braille  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  braille  page  among 
dots  one,  two,  four  and  five  of  braille  on 
the  face  of  the  page  rather  than  among 
dots  two,  three,  five,  and  six  as  is  standard 
practice.  This  was  found  to  be  practical 
from  a  production  standpoint  and  as  having 
no  adverse  effect  on  readability. 

Preliminary  planning,  pilot  study,  and 
the  preparation  of  equating  and  experimen- 
tal materials  spanned  almost  a  year  of  in- 
tensive work.  When  final  plans  were  made 
and  the  experimental  design  chosen,  the 
Printing  House  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  all  the  materials,  identifying 
the  subjects,  and  for  obtaining  one-half  of 
the  experimental  data.  We  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  extreme  difficulties  that  we 
would  face  in  preparing  the  experimental 
materials  or  in  obtaining  adult  subjects  for 
the  experiments.  We  are  not  able  fully  to 
report  on  this  study  at  this  time  because  it 
is  not  complete  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  adult  reading  subjects.  We  can  re- 
port on  the  children's  phase  of  the  study 
since  school  people  held  this  audience 
captive  for  us.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  braille  reading  children  in  grades  five 
to  twelve  in  five  schools  for  the  blind  were 
seen  in  what  we  have  called  an  equating 
braille  reading  situation.  They  were  asked 
to  read  for  thirty  minutes  from  the  book 
THE    BLACK  ARROW    by    Robert    Louis 


Stevenson.  They  read  a  simplified  vocab- 
ulary edition,  the  readability  level  of  which 
was  computed  at  fifth  grade  by  the  Flesch 
formula.  Both  children  and  adults  found 
the  material  interesting. 

From  the  equating  sessions,  data  have 
been  compiled  on  reading  rate  and  com- 
prehension. The  mean  rate  for  275  chil- 
dren from  the  fifth  through  the  twelfth 
grades  was  sixty-eight  words  per  minute. 
We  have  broken  down  these  reading  scores 
as  to  grade  level  and  find  as  follows:  41- 
5th  graders  and  39-6th  graders  48  words 
per  minute,  35-7th  graders  71  words  per 
minute,  45-8th  graders  72  words  per  min- 
ute, 37-9th  graders  70  words  per  minute, 
22-lOth  graders  89  words  per  minute,  29- 
11th  graders  85  words  per  minute  and  27- 
12th  graders  80  words  per  minute.  Better 
rates  accompany  higher  comprehension, 
scores,  those  comprehending  more  than 
70%  reading  at  74  words  per  minute,  while 
those  with  less  than  70%  comprehension 
read  44  words  per  minute.  Braille  reading 
adults  had  a  mean  rate  of  96  words  per 
minute.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
material  was  of  fifth  grade  level.  We  will 
refer  to  these  data  again  later  in  this 
report.  More  complete  data  of  this  type  will 
be  included  in  the  published  report  of  the 
larger  research  effort  when  it  is  completed. 

For  the  experimental  phase  of  the  study, 
we  prepared  material  to  27  different  sets 
of  specifications,  each  having  a  different 
combination  of  inter-dot,  inter-cell  and 
inter-line  spacing.  Three  values  of  each  of 
these  three  variables  were  used  in  combina- 
tion Avith  the  others  making  a  3x3x3 
design  resulting  in  the  27  sets  of  specifica- 
tions. Four  readers  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  27  sets,  requiring  108  subjects.  To 
replicate  the  experiment  with  adults,  108 
additional  subjects  were  needed.  In  order 
to  equate  and  match  the  subjects,  a  good 
many  more  than  216  needed  to  be  tested 
on  the  equating  material,  about  450  being 
tested  in  all. 

The  particular  experimental  design  uti- 
lized is  a  rather  complex  one  of  a  type 
that  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  ex- 
perimenter to  manipulate  several  variables 
at  one   time   instead  of   the    conventional 
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single  variable   study   in   which  all   other 
conditions  are  held  as  constant  as  possible. 

The  results  of  the  children's  half  of 
the  study  seem  to  indicate  that  in  variation 
among  the  27  sets  of  specifications  chosen, 
inter-dot  and  inter-line  spacing  have  little 
bearing  on  braille  readability.  In  fact, 
no  significant  differences  were  found 
among  any  of  the  27  sets  of  specifications. 
However,  a  trend  is  noted  toward  better 
readability  resulting  from  changing  inter- 
cell  spacings.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  adult  data  show  this  same  trend. 
If  this  is  the  case  when  all  the  data  are 
in,  we  hope  to  investigate  further  the 
implications  of  changes  in  cell  spacing.  This 
would  follow  the  lines  of  specific  experi- 
ment with  ceJl  spacing  on  a  larger  sample 
of  braille  reading  subjects  to  see  if  the 
trend  is  confirmed  in  a  more  specialized 
experimental  situation.  It  would  be  a 
serious  omission  to  fail  to  mention  the 
participation  of  the  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Tennessee  Schools  in  this 
project.  Liaison  persons  helped  us  to  ob- 
tain these  braille  reading  subjects  for 
testing.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander of  Ohio,  Mr.  Farrar  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hartong  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Howser  of 
Kentucky  and  Mr.  Mosele  of  Indiana  and 
all  of  the  personnel  of  those  schools  that 
cooperated  in  such  a  fine  way  with  us  in 
this  project.  These  same  people  and  Mr. 
Robert  McQuie  of  the  Missouri  School 
helped  us  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
adult  subjects. 

We  owe  thanks  also  to  a  number  of 
people  in  agencies  for  blind  adults  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area.  We  are  es- 
pecially appreciative  of  the  help  of  the 
American  Foundation  while  we  spent  a 
week  in  the  city  of  New  York  attempting 
to   obtain   adult   braille  reading  subjects. 

APH-HEW  Study 

Perhaps  the  other  single  activity  which 
has  received  the  greatest  investment  of  our 
time  most  recently  has  been  a  Survey  of 
the  Needs  for  Instructional  Materials  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  our 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education   and    Welfare    a    large 


scale  survey  was  undertaken.  Two  ques- 
tionnaires were  prepared,  one  for  teachers 
and  one  for  administrators  in  programs 
for  visually  handicapped  children.  More 
than  1200  of  such  people  were  contacted 
by  questionnaire  and  results  have  been 
obtained  from  approximately  480  such  in- 
dividuals. In  Questionnaire  I  for  teachera 
2  3  questions  were  asked.  Perhaps  most  of 
you  have  seen  the  questionnaires  as  they 
came  to  you.  These  were  sent  out  at  an  un- 
fortunately inappropriate  time,  it  being 
near  the  end  of  the  school  year  when 
everyone  was  busy  with  other  kinds  of  ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless,  we  appreciate  the  at- 
tention given  to  these  questionnaires  and 
the  response  elicited.  The  response  was 
of  the  order  of  40%  to  Questionnaire  I  and 
of  the  order  of  70%  for  Questionnaire  II. 
The  data  for  this  study  are  still  in  the 
process  of  analysis  although  most  of  them 
have  been  collated. 

Tentative  findings  appear  to  indicate  in- 
terest in  increasing  the  availability  of 
specially  written  readiness  and  primary 
educational  materials.  Materials  for  re- 
tarded children  are  frequently  requested. 
Specially  prepared  resource  materials  are 
sought,  chiefly  in  braille  form.  More  work- 
books are  requested,  especially  in  arith- 
metic and  reading.  More  interest,  apti- 
tude and  personality  tests  are  desired.  On 
the  lighter  side,  people  requested  every- 
thing from  trampolines  to  B-29's  and  tell 
us  our  watches  are  superior!  They'd  like  us 
to  supply  slide  projectors  and  Life,  Time 
and  Sports  Illustrated  magazines  in  braille. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
this  study  is  its  effort  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  from  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room. This  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  teacher  had  a  direct  crack  at  the 
Printing  House  with  what  we  thought 
were  no  holds  barred.  They  seemed  pleased 
with  this  opportunity.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  survey  have  been  most  flattering 
and  they  have  sensitized  us  more  keenly 
to  areas  in  which  we  can  improve  our  ser- 
vices. In  some  instances  new  areas  of  ser- 
vice are  suggested  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  provide  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

If  you  feel  that  data  from  this  survey 
would  be  of  help  in  your  workshop  delib- 
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erations  at  this  convention,  we  shall  try 
to  share  them  with  you  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible. 

Braille   Beading 

Of  continuing  interest  to  the  Department 
are  problems  relating  to  braille  reading. 
Resulting  in  part  also  from  the  Liaison 
Conference,  we  have  been  exploring  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  readability 
formula  with  which  to  predict  or  assess 
the  readability  of  materials  after  they 
have  been  transcribed  into  braille.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  what  happens  to  readability  level  after 
transcription  into  braille.  We  feel  it  would 
be  very  helpful  to  be  able  to  designate 
grade  readability  of  braille  reading  ma- 
terials. It  might  be  very  appropriate  to 
have  such  designation  on  the  binding  of 
a  book  so  that  one  could  easily  estimate 
the  appropriateness  of  a  volume  for  a 
specific  child.  In  the  spring  of  19  56,  we 
solicited  from  braille  specialists  a  ranking 
of  difficulty  of  braille  signs  and  contrac- 
tions. Ninety-three  such  persons  parti- 
cipated. Primers,  graded  readers  and 
studies  related  to  the  introduction  of  the 
reading  vocabulary  were  consulted.  Sta- 
tistical analyses  have  been  undertaken  giv- 
ing a  basis  for  experimental  study  of  the 
results.  This  project  should  throw  light 
on  reading  readiness  problems,  instruc- 
tional problems  in  braille,  and  on  the  prep- 
aration of  special  materials  for  braille 
readers  which  should  result  in  an  experi- 
mental readability  formula  that  can  pro- 
vide a  useful  reading  ease  score  or  read- 
ing level  designation.  "We  expect  it  also  to 
throw  light  on  the  related  and  larger  braille 
reading  project  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
terested for  some  time,  that  is,  the  analy- 
sis and  diagnosis  of  children's  braille  read- 
ing difficulties. 

Results  of  the  Library  of  Congress  braille 
reading  project,  mentioned  earlier, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  is  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  development  of  reading 
skill,  especially  in  rate  and  comprehension. 
This  stimulates  an  interest  in  experimen- 
tal projects  to  find  effective  methods  for 
instruction  to  increase  rate  and  comprehen- 


sion. We  hope  to  get  into  this  related  proj- 
ect in  the  near  future. 

Intramural  Research  Services 

From  time  to  time,  occasions  arise  at 
the  Printing  House  when  we  can  partici- 
pate in  the  evaluation  of  materials  and 
apparatus  for  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Such  an  occasion 
arose  with  the  Lavender  Braillewriter 
which  is  now  under  development.  An  ex- 
perimental model  was  available  and  it 
was  taken  to  the  Kentucky  School  where 
a  number  of  blind  children  were  able  to 
use  it  in  more  or  less  structured  situation 
from  which  we  could  evaluate  some  of  the 
features  of  this  writer.  A  written  evalua- 
tion was  submitted  to  Mr.  Lavender  and 
Mr.  Zickel,  plant  manager  of  the  Printing 
House,  who  is  working  with  Mr.  Lavender 
on  the  development  of  this  writer.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  way  on  the  development  of 
equipment  that  will  have  application  to 
the   education  of  blind   children. 

Field  Services 

We  have  had  occasion  to  render  field 
services  during  this  two-year  interval.  In 
the  fall  of  19  55  and  during  the  winter  of 
1956  we  had  the  opportunity  of  setting 
up  and  conducting  conferences  on  achieve- 
ment testing  for  teachers  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  at  the  Kentucky  School 
and  at  the  Mississippi  School.  Representa- 
tives of  the  southeastern  region  schools 
for  the  blind  were  invited  to  attend  these 
conferences.  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  and  Miss 
Geraldine  Scholl  participated  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference  and  Dr.  Hayes  and  Miss 
Betty  Duncan  of  the  Printing  House  staff 
participated  in  the  Mississippi  Conference. 
Attendance  at  these  conferences  was  most 
encouraging  and  stimulating  to  all  of 
us.  In  each  case  general  background  in- 
formation on  testing  was  presented  and 
then  specific  information  on  achievement 
interest,  aptitude  and  personality  tests 
was  given.  Both  conferences  provided  ex- 
cellent trial  situations  for  the  new  edition 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Form 
J.  Now  for  the  first  time,  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Tests  at  the  Primary  and  Elementary 
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as  well  as  Intermediate  and  Adult  levels 
are  available,  offering  more  complete  cov- 
erage of  the  grades.  Also  for  the  first  time 
adapted  directions  appear  in  printed  form. 
A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  editing 
these  directions  for  printing  and  we  be- 
lieve progress  has  been  made  in  making 
these  tests  easier  to  administer.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Printing  House  now  has  pre- 
pared scoring  keys  for  loan  to  schools  to 
supplement  that  service  provided  by  Per- 
kins. Our  initial  intention  was  to  pro- 
duce keys  that  could  be  distributed  with 
each  manual  of  directions,  but  this  was 
found  impractical.  If  you  should  be  inter- 
ested in  borrowing  these  keys  for  admin- 
istering the  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Form  J,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  loan 
them  to  you  for  as  long  as  you  need  them. 
We  are  planning  to  give  some  more  detail- 
ed information  on  these  tests  in  the  prin- 
cipal's workshop. 

The  Future 

Looking  toward  the  future,  we  have 
submitted  a  rather  comprehensive  general 
plan  to  our  administration.  As  you  know, 
we  have  been  in  operation  as  a  full-time 
Department  about  three  years  now  and 
are  looking  forward  to  some  expansion 
and  development.  We  are  particularly  anx- 
ious to  expand  in  the  nature  of  providing 
additional  services.  We  feel  the  need  to  do 
more  of  the  type  of  experimental  work 
that  can  be  carried  on  in  a  laboratory- 
classroom  setting.  Some  possibility  exists 
for  this  type  of  activity  in  the  Kentucky 
School  now  and  we  are  most  appreciative 
to  Mr.  Langan,  his  personnel  and  students 
for  this  opportunity. 

No  report  of  this  kind  would  be  com- 
plete without  specific  mention  of  certain 
individuals  who  have  made  most  important 
contributions  to  whatever  success  the  De- 
partment has  had  during  these  two  years. 
The  Printing  House  research  committee 
and  liaison  persons,  too  numerous  to  men- 


tion, have  been  most  helpful.  Specifically, 
I  would  like  to  mention  Dr.  Ernest  Meyer 
of  the    University   of    Kentucky    who    has 
given  an  immeasurable  amount  of  time  and 
effort  above  and  beyond  his  committments 
to  make  the   Library  of  Congress   Braille 
Research    Project    a    success.    Dr.    Calvin 
and  Mrs.  Ethington  also  of  the  University, 
helped   in  this   project.   In  the   same  con- 
nection, Mr.  Virgil  E.  Zickel,  plant  mana- 
ger of  the  Printing  House,  extended  him- 
self and  his  staff  far  beyond  what  would 
be    considered    normal    limits.    They    pro- 
duced for  us  the  very  finest  experimental 
materials    possible    in     27    different    sets 
of  specifications  of  braille  held  to  incredi- 
bly small   tolerances  of  the   order  of   one 
thousandth     of     an     inch.     Miss    Marjorie 
Hooper  provided   us   with  excellent  advis- 
ory help  and  the  help  of  members  of  her 
staff,  particularly  Miss  Betty  Duncan  and 
some  of  the  stereotypists.  I  would  mention 
especially  Miss  Betty  Duncan   for   extend- 
ing help  in  consulting  with  us  and  in  the 
actual    execution    of   the  Library    of    Con- 
gress Braille  Research  Project.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  mention  a  few  people  because 
someone  is   always  left   out.   I   cannot  re- 
frain from  listing  some  people  in  this  way, 
however.   We   obtained   special   help   from 
Miss  Jane  Kent  in  our  business  office.  Miss 
Hazel  Maffet  in  the  Magazine  Department 
and    Mr.    Davis's   office,    Mr.    Richard    M. 
Lee,   the   production   manager,    Mrs.    Rob- 
ert  McDowell,   Talking   Book   Department 
and   finally,    but  by    no    means   least,    for 
his   constant   considerate   help,   Mr.    Davis 
our  superintendent. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  activities,  events,  and 
projects  of  the  Department  that  we  be- 
lieve are  of  most  interest  and  concern  to 
you  as  special  educators.  We  will  appre- 
ciate your  continued  cooperation  and  your 
constructive  criticism  and  evaluation  of 
this  report  and  our  activities. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

F.  E.  DAVIS,  Superintendent 


It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  each  biennium  to 
speak  to  the  members  of  this  Association 
concerning  the  work  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  for  it  is  only 
through  the  interest  and  guidance  of  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  that  we  are 
able  to  make  our  services  meaningful  and 
of  benefit  to  the  schools  and  classes.  I 
regret  very  much,  therefore,  that  this  year 
I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  to  present  this 
report  in  person. 

Although  the  dollar  value  of  the  ma- 
terials supplied  to  the  schools  and  classes 
comprises  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  output  of  the  Printing  House  each 
year,  the  production  of  school  books  and 
educational  appliances,  as  well  as  special 
services  to  the  schools,  such  as  our  Edu- 
cational Research  department,  constitutes 
the  core  of  our  work.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, every  new  item  that  has  been  add- 
ed to  our  catalogs,  and  each  improvement 
in  our  processes  of  manufacture,  have 
been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools  for  new  appliances  and  publications 
or  for  increased  quantity-production  of 
traditional  items  of  manufacture.  At  no 
time  has  this  situation  been  more  true 
than  during  the  past  several  years,  par- 
ticularly the  last  two.  Since  1954,  the 
school  enrollments  have  increased  almost 
1,000  pupils,  mostly  in  the  primary  grades. 
During  the  same  period,  and  for  several 
years  preceding,  educational  methods  have 
been  rapidly  changing  and  progressing  in 
both  the  residential  and  public  schools.  The 
consequent  demand  for  new  materials,  as 
well  as  production  of  all  of  our  catalog 
items  in  ever  greater  quantities,  has  been 
unprecedented.  Not  only  has  it  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Printing  House  to  expand 
and  improve  its  manufacturing  facilities, 
but  also  for  it  to  develop  and  produce  new 
educational  appliances  and  an  ever  more 
varied   catalog  of  publications   as   well  as 


special  services  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
its  position  as  the  centralized  service 
agency  for  the  schools  and  classes  presents. 
In  line  with  this  thought,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  thinga 
we  have  been  doing  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Advisory   Committees 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  a  Publica- 
tions Committee,  composed  of  five  school 
superintendents  who  are  members  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  advised  with  the 
Superintendent  and  staff  of  the  Printing 
House  in  the  adoption  of  textbooks  and 
other  publications  to  be  furnished  to  the 
schools  through  the  Federal  Act.  The  work 
of  this  Committee  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  publishing  procedures.  Two  years 
ago,  at  the  19  54  Annual  Meeting,  two  ad- 
ditional Committees  were  created,  one  on 
Tangible  Apparatus,  and  one  on  Education- 
al Research,  both  designed  to  parallel  in 
their  respective  fields  the  work  of  the 
Publications  Committee.  Both  Committees 
have  already  contributed  much  in  the 
way  of  guidance  and  evaluation  to  these 
two  departments,  and  their  importance 
should  constantly  increase  in  the  coming 
years.  Our  staff  is  deeply  indebted  to  all 
three  Committees. 

Help  Given  by  AABB  Workshops 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  workshop-style 
conference  for  the  Instructors  Association, 
it  has  been  possible  for  you  as  individual 
classroom  teachers  to  combine  and  organize 
your  thinking  along  group  lines.  Perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  results  of  your 
workshop  sessions  has  been  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  individual  workshops 
to  the  Printing  House  in  the  way  of  re- 
requests  for  new  publications,  evaluation  of 
old  ones,  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  all  kinds.  We  at  the  Printing  House  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Science  Workshop 
which  edited  the  new  high  school  science 
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texts  for  Brailling,  to  the  Social  Science 
Workshop  which  recommended  the  publi- 
cation of  an  encyclopaedia  of  American 
History  (now  in  process),  to  the  Music 
Workshop  which  carefully  examines  all 
recommendations  for  music  publications, 
and  to  the  monumental  work  now  being 
completed  by  the  Language  Arts  group  in 
the  development  of  a  series  of  adequate  lit- 
erature anthologies  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  grades,  which  will  be 
published  during  the  next  year  in  both 
Braille  and  large  type,  as  soon  as  permis- 
sions to  reprint  can  be  obtained.  Please 
know  that  every  possible  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Work- 
shops at  all  times,  and  that  we  welcome 
the  thoughtful  recommendations  which 
your  groups  make. 

Recorded    Educational    Aids    to    Learning 

At  the  Batavia  Convention,  we  an- 
nounced a  new  tape-recording  service  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  For  the  past 
two  years,  we  have  obtained  master  tapes 
and  have  supplied  over  5,100  dubbings 
therefrom  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  for 
use  as  supplementary  classroom  materials. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  arrangements 
for  obtaining  master  tapes  has  had  to  be 
discontinued  for  reasons  beyond  our  con- 
trol, but  new  sources  of  such  tapes  are 
now  being  sought,  and  a  new  series  of  titles 
will  be  available  for  advertising  to  the 
schools  early  in  the  fall.  All  previously  ad- 
vertised tapes  will  also  continue  in  our 
catalog. 

New  Educational  Appliances 

The  long-heralded  relief  globe  became  a 
reality  during  the  past  biennium,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  stock  this  item,  at  a  cost 
of  $225.00  plus  shipping  costs,  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  Over  60  globes  have 
already  been  shipped  to  the  schools  and 
classes  during  the  past  year.  In  addition 
to  the  globe,  we  are  also  supplying  a  seti 
of  seven  plaques  of  various  global  areas 
made  of  thin  plastic  molded  from  the  globe 
itself. 

A  new  type  Braille  slate  has  been  com- 
pleted, i.e.,  the  Brown  slate,  which  per- 
mits the  reading  of  what  has  been  written 


without  taking  the  paper  out  of  the  slate. 
Nearly  250  of  these  have  been  produced 
for  the  schools. 

The  provision  of  Perkins  Braillers  on 
quota  accounts,  an  item  as  long-awaited 
as  the  globe,  has  also  at  last  been  ac- 
complished, although  we  are  still  consid- 
erably behind  in  deliveries  of  spring  or- 
ders due  to  delay  in  receipt  of  sub-assem- 
blies from  Howe  Press  because  of  un- 
foreseen difficulties  on  their  part.  For 
the  benefit  of  individuals  and  non-quota 
schools,  it  is  our  plan,  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Howe  Press,  to  distribute  thd 
Perkins  Brailler  on  a  general  basis  to  all 
who  desire  them  just  as  soon  as  enough 
writers  become  available. 

At  the  Printing  House  exhibit,  which  I 
should  very  much  like  to  haA'^e  everyone 
here  visit,  we  are  displaying  for  the  first 
time  special  Braille  notebook  covers  with 
paper  fillers.  These  notebooks,  with  fillers, 
are  being  made  in  four  sizes,  to  fit  our 
three  sizes  of  slate  paper — 8"xl2",  9"xl2", 
and  10"xl2" — plus  one  for  ll"xll"  paper. 
These  notebooks  will  be  available  for  de- 
livery in  all  four  sizes  by  fall,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.75  each  for  the  covers,  plus  $1.00  for 
filler  of  three  pounds  of  paper,  regardless 
of  size.  I  am  happy  also  to  state  that  the 
Postal  Division  in  Washington  has  just 
approved  both  the  covers  and  the  fillers, 
together  or  separately,  as  items  of  tan- 
gible apparatus  for  the  blind,  so  that  they 
can  be  mailed  at  the  1-cent-a-pound  rate, 
thus  keeping  their  cost  to  the  consumer  at 
a  minimum.  We  hope  you  will  like  this  new 
item. 

New  Publications 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Nemeth  Code 
of  Braille  Mathematics  two  years  ago  ne- 
cessitated the  publication  of  a  whole  new 
series  of  arithmetics  in  this  code,  plus 
a  new  book  of  general  mathematics  and 
a  two-year  algebra  course.  The  embossing 
of  these  materials,  comprising  some  6,500 
pages,  has  almost  swamped  our  Braille  de- 
partment this  past  year,  not  only  because 
our  stereotypists  and  proofreaders  had  to 
master  the  new  code,  but  also  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  raised-line  drawings  re- 
quired. All   books   should   be   finished,   or 
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sufficiently  so,  in  time  for  school  opening 
so  that  the  books  will  be  available  for  use 
next  school  year.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
make  the  same  promise  on  all  of  the  large 
type  editions  of  these  titles,  although  all 
should  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the 
year  it  is  now  expected.  A  new  geometry 
is  slated  for  publication  in  this  code  next 
year. 

Since  the  adoption  of  Braille  grade  2 
exclusively  for  all  the  grades,  the  lack  of 
a  dictionary  in  this  grade  of  Braille  has 
been  an  embarrassment  to  the  Printing 
House.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
latest  WEBSTER'S  STUDENTS  DICTION- 
ARY is  now  being  embossed  in  Braille 
grade  2,  and  should  be  completed  by  next 
spring.  Likewise,  Morris'  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (Harper's; 
1953)  is  now  in  process  and  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  coming  year.  The  cost 
of  the  plate-making  of  the  dictonary  is 
being  paid  for  out  of  special  funds,  so 
that  the  catalog  price  will  represent  only 
the  printing  and  binding  costs,  resulting 
in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  large 
works  such  as  this.  It  is  possible  that  some 
means  can  be  found  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  making  the  plates  for  the  history  en- 
cyclopedia, as  well. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  at 
the  Printing  House  for  readiness  reading 
materials  for  Braille.  A  two-volume  set 
of  such  materials  has  been  developed  by 
our  new  Assistant  Braille  Editor,  Miss  Bet- 
ty Duncan,  and  is  being  presented  to  th© 
Primary  Workshop  at  this  meeting  for  their 
final  evaluation.  We  have  held  up  going 
ahead  with  the  publication  of  this  work 
until  we  could  get  the  final  thought  of 
this  Workshop,  but  it  is  expected  that  the^ 
publication  should  be  completed  by  early 
fall,  if  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  that 
too  many  changes  be  made. 

Advance  in  Catalog  Prices 

The  increase  in  the  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  Law,  which  became  effective  March 
1st  of  this  year,  called  for  drastic  increases 
in  our  price  scale,  particularly  for  Braille. 
We  regret  the  adverse  effect  on  the  amount 
of  materials  which  can  consequently  be 
supplied   on   quota  accounts,    and   request 


your  sympathetic  understanding.  As  of 
January  1st,  new  catalogs  of  Braille  pub- 
lications and  tangible  apparatus  have  been 
published,  together  with  corrections  in 
our  price  lists,  plus  new  supplements,  for 
all  of  our  other  catalogs.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  all  times  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
requesting  them,  and  we  urge  each  individ- 
ual teacher  to  write  us  for  copies  at  any 
time.  (Our  catalogs  are  now  available  at 
our  exhibit.) 

New  Buildings 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  extensive  new  building  project  which 
has  been  under  way  at  the  Printing  House 
for  the  past  several  years.  A  year  ago, 
a  new  administration  building,  housing  the 
administrative  offices.  Talking  Book  Re- 
cording, Educational  Research  department, 
and  general  storage  was  completed,  and 
in  October,  1955,  we  held  our  formal  open- 
ing. Our  next  plans  are  for  renovating  part 
of  the  older  wings  for  the  benefit  of  other 
departments.  Without  this  extensive  plant 
expansion,  the  Printing  House  could  not 
have  met  the  demand  put  on  us  by  the 
schools  at  this  time.  We  sincerely  hope 
that,  if  you  are  ever  in  or  near  Louis- 
ville, you  will  visit  the  Printing  Plouse  and 
enjoy  a  tour  through  the  plant. 

Delay  in  Large  Type  Production 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  must 
announce  that  there  has  been  a  necessary 
delay  in  the  expansion  of  our  large  type 
production.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
department  at  the  Printing  House,  every 
effort  has  been  made  toward  putting  it  into 
economical  and  efficient  production.  Last 
fall,  however,  just  when  we  had  about  got- 
ten all  of  the  "bugs"  ironed  out  in  the 
way  of  production,  we  found  ourselves  fac- 
ed with  a  new  problem — financing.  Unlike 
Braille  publishing,  quantity  printings  of 
not  less  than  200  copies  of  large  type  books 
are  required  for  even  a  modicum  of  econ- 
omy. To  meet  even  a  minimum  goal  of 
two  complete  sets  of  basic  texts  for  all 
the  grades,  however,  necessitates  a  capital 
expenditure  of  some  $200,000  to  $500,000, 
with  a  turnover  period  of  not  less  than, 
three  years  of  an  original  printing  of  stock. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  quota  purchases 
of  large  type  books  constitute  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  all  quota  purchases,  amount- 
ing to  something  like  $50,000  a  year,  with 
an  additional  possible  $40,000  to  $50,000 
to  other  customers,  the  chief  problem  of 
the  department  becomes  one  of  finance.  So 
far,  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
has  been  reached,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
schools  and  classes  will  understand  our 
predicament  when  new  large  type  books  are 
not  promptly  forthcoming  for  the  time 
being. 

Legislation 

In  May,  19  52,  Congress  increased  the 
total  possible  authorization  for  the  Federal 
appropriation  to  $260,000  annually.  Since 
that  time,  the  actual  appropriations  have 
been  gradually  increased,  so  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st  an  appropria- 
tion of  $240,000  will  be  available,  amount- 
ing to  slightly  over  $30.00  per  capita.  I 
deeply  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  the  full  limit  of  the  authorization 
for  next  year  at  this  time,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  necessary  increase  in  catalog 
prices.  In  the  meantime,  legislation  is  pend- 
ing before  Congress  looking  to  an  expan- 
sion in  the  authorization  that  will  provide 
materials  not  only  for  organized  schools 
and  classes,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
several  hundred  blind  children  now  being 
educated  in  regular  public  school  classes  for 
the  seeing.  The  amendment  to  the  basic  Act 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
every  hope  that  it  will  be  brought  out  of 
Committee  in  the  House  for  final  passage 
before    the    adjournment    of    the    present 


Congress.  The  new  amendment,  in  addition 
to  expanding  the  basic  registration  of  blind 
children,  will  also  provide  for  an  increased 
appropriation  authorization  of  $400,000 
per  year. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Act,  our  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (which  administers 
our  Federal  appropriation),  has  been  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  classes  to  de- 
termine the  needs  for  instructional  ma- 
terials in  educational  programs  for  vis- 
ually handicapped  children.  The  compila- 
tion of  replies  to  the  questionnaires  sent 
to  all  of  you  has  not  been  fully  completed, 
but  will  be  available  by  early  fall.  May 
I  at  this  time  extend  to  all  of  you  who  have 
cooperated  in  the  survey  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  Printing  House  and  the  Federal  De- 
partment for  your  helpful  suggestions  and 
prompt  replies.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
information  supplied  will  give  basic  in- 
formation concerning  the  needs  for  in- 
structional materials,  as  well  as  providing 
the  Printing  House  with  an  untold  wealth 
of  suggestions  for  improvement  of  its  ser- 
vices to  the  schools  and  classes. 

In  closing,  may  I  again  assure  all  of  you 
that  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  our  staff  and 
myself  to  give  the  schools  and  classes  what 
they  desire  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  with 
our  facilities  of  plant  and  personnel.  At  no 
time,  do  we  wish  to  be  arbitrary  in  our  de- 
cisions as  to  services  and  production,  and 
at  all  times  we  seek  and  need  your  helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 


REPORT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


M.  KOBEET  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  collection  of  individuals  who  are  as- 
sembled at  this  convention  as  well  as  for 
the  past  and  potential  influences  for  good 


of  this  Association  that  I  appear  before 
you  again  to  make  the  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Foundation  is  an   agency  of  many 
facets   and  many   purposes.   It  is  not,  aa 
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many  of  you  know,  centered  only  upon  the 
specialized  field  of  education  of  the  youth- 
ful blind.  Its  overall  function  is  one  of 
research,  consultation,  and  information, 
and  it  is  dedicated  in  the  overall  sense  to 
helping  any  legitimate  professional  group 
to  perform  its  own  task  so  long  as  that 
task  is  directed  in  the  interests  of  our 
blind  citizens. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  amount 
of  time  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  total 
activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  also  unnecessary  since  all 
of  you  receive  constantly  intermittent  re- 
leases from  our  offices  as  well  as  a  rather 
comprehensive  annual  report  in  printed 
form.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  gathering 
of  this  nature  would  be  most  particularly 
concerned  with  the  Foundation's  activities 
in  the  field  of  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of  young  people,  and  I  will  confine 
the  following  remarks  rather  strictly  to 
that  special  interest. 

You  as  individual  professional  people 
and  as  an  Association  are  invited  to  take 
particular  note  of  the  Foundation's  ex- 
panding program  of  professional  develop- 
ment services.  In  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  on  occasion,  and  on  other 
occasions  through  our  own  initiative,  the 
Foundation  provides  an  umbrella  under 
which  many  of  the  problems  of  your  pro- 
fession can  be  discussed,  where  best  prac- 
tices may  be  tested,  and  where  directions 
of  research  and  professional  training 
should  go.  We  also  have  initiated  and  still 
offer  a  continuing  program  of  seminars,  in- 
stitutes, work  sessions,  and  even  full-  fledg- 
ed academic  courses  in  contributing  what- 
ever we  can  toward  meeting  the  problems 
of  recruitment  and  personnel  improvement 
in  this  field. 

A  simple  listing  of  these  activities  should 
be  rather  revealing  to  any  who  have  not 
yet  studied  our  program.  Your  comments, 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  are  welcomed, 
as  always.  The  items  listed  here  are  de- 
finitely the  result  of  the  expressions  of 
interest  and  evidence  of  demand  from  the 
field  itself.  The  Foundation  is  an  agency 
which  attempts  to  maintain  a  constant 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  education  for  the 


blind,  attempting  to  avoid  at  all  times 
waste  of  funds  or  energy  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  to  arrange  for  those  services 
which  will  be  the  most  effective  to  the 
greatest  number.  Parenthetically,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  following  listing  actually 
covers  the  past  two  years  since  your  last 
convention  and  projects  into  the  coming 
year,  which  perhaps  will  reveal  trends 
as   well  as   specific  content. 

During  the  two  year  period  from  July  1, 
1954  to  June  1956,  the  Foundation  through 
its  own  initiative  or  as  co-sponsor  with 
another  agency  conducted  and/or  helped 
plan  the  following  training  courses,  work- 
shops, conferences,  etc.,  in  the  area  of 
education: 

1.  Intensive  workshop  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  personnel  of  agencies  or 
schools  which  provide  a  program  for 
preschool  blind  children  and  their 
parents. 

2.  Summer  session  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity for  teachers  of  blind  children. 

3.  Workshop  for  administrators,  teach- 
ers and  houseparents  of  residential 
schools  for  blind  Negro  children  at 
Louisiana  State  School  for  Blind 
Negroes. 

4.  Workshop  for  houseparents  of  handi- 
capped children  at  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind. 

5.  Workshop  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children  in  cooperation  with  National 
Study  Committee  on  Education  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children. 

6.  Summer  school  session  at  University 
of  Minnesota  for  teachers  of  blind 
children. 

7.  Meetings  of  National  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren. 

During  this  same  two  year  period,  the 
Foundation  awarded  professional  grants 
for: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  study  and  the 
ultimate  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  aid  volunteer  readers  in 
reading  science  textbooks  to  blind 
students;   and 

2.  The  completion  of  a  research  proj- 
ect in  art  appreciation  to  formulate 
material  to  help  teachers  in  initiating 
and  exploring  appreciation  of  sculp- 
ture by  blind  children. 

Members  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Foundation   have   and   are   continuing 
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to  give  consultation  to  various  other  na- 
tional and  local  groups  in  the  area  of 
education  through  representation  with  such 
groups  as: 

1.  Scholarship  Committee  of  Delta  Gam- 
ma 

2.  Premature  Institute  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital 

3.  Nursery    Training    School    of    Boston 

4.  Southern   Regional   Education   Board 

5.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Study  of 
Qualification  and  Competencies  of 
Teachers  of  Blind  Children 

The  Library  of  the  Foundation  published 
many  professional  pamphlets  during  this 
period  having  to  do  with  education.  Among 
these  were  pamphlets  on  the  following 
subjects:  sculpture  for  blind  children;  re- 
sources for  teachers  of  blind  children  with 
sighted  children;  vocational  schools  as 
training  facilities  for  blind  workers;  swim- 
ming program  for  blind  children;  teaching 
the  blind  script  writing;  a  review  of  the 
scholarship  program  of  the  Foundation 
since  its  inception;  results  of  national 
workshop  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren; and  innumerable  articles  in  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  blind  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  projects  in  this 
special  area  which  were  just  approved 
when  the  Foundation's  Executive  Commit- 
tee met  in  New  York  last  week  and  which 
will  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  July  1,  1956  to  June  30,  1957. 

1.  Summer  session  for  teachers  of  blind 
children — college  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

2.  Sponsoring  University  professorship 
on  preparation  of  teachers  of  blind 
children  in  cooperation  with  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board  for 
one  academic  year. 

3.  Continuation  of  art  appreciation  proj- 
ect. 

4.  National  work  session  for  itinerant 
teachers   of  blind  children. 

5.  Final  meeting  of  National  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children. 

6.  National  exploratory  seminar  on  pre- 
school blind  children  with  severe  emo- 
tional and  mental  problems. 

7.  Enlargement  of  complimentary  mail- 
ing list  for  all  professional  educa- 
tional   printed   materials    to   include 


teachers    and    workers   employed   by 
agencies   and   schools   for  the   blind. 

To  this  listing  should  be  added  the  in- 
formation that  in  the  two  year  period  now 
closing,  we  have  provided  70  summer 
school  scholarships  of  $150.00  each  for 
teachers  of  blind  children;  40  scholarships 
in  the  amount  of  $300.00  each  to  blind 
students  pursuing  higher  education;  tui- 
tion payments  for  10  deaf-blind  students; 
and  two  Helen  Keller  scholarships  of  $1, 
000  each  to  deaf -blind  students.  The  bud- 
get for  the  new  fiscal  year  provides  for 
two  Helen  Keller  scholarships  to  deaf- 
blind  students;  20  student  scholarships  in- 
creased to  $500  each;  35  summer  school 
scholarships;  and  tuition  assistance  for 
8    deaf-blind   students. 

In  the  field  of  consultation,  as  many 
of  you  know,  various  members  of  our 
staff  have  answered  literally  scores  of 
requests  to  give  individual  consultation 
to  all  types  of  school  systems  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  have  participated 
in  a  number  of  actual  surveys  of  com- 
munity and  school  programs  to  help  local 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  plan  their 
programs. 

The  second  of  the  major  phases  of  this 
report  to  which  we  wish  to  invite  your 
attention  is  concerned  with  one  research 
project  which  is  part  of  our  overall  Study 
of  Principles  and  Standards  in  Services 
for  the  Blind,  begun  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  some  three  years  ago.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Study  of  Personnel  Stand- 
dards  and  Personnel  Practices  in  the  Field 
of  Services  to  the  Blind  which  was  initia- 
ted last  year,  utilizing  the  skills  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  report  of  which 
will  be  forthcoming  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  from  now.  This  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive personnel  study  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  of  us  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  By  the  time  it 
is  completed  it  will  have  cost  approximately 
$15,000,  approximately  two  thirds  of  which 
was  provided  through  a  grant  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
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fare.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  study 
of  personnel  practices  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  blind  children.  The  first  study 
in  the  children's  field — and  the  only  one 
until  now — was  that  conducted  primarily 
by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  in  1940.  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  was  then  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foundation. 

I  am  told  by  the  staff  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision  and  completion 
of  the  present  personnel  study  that  the 
preliminary  report  and  statistical  tabula- 
tions will  be  delivered  to  our  offices  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  this  week. 
At  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Los  Angeles,  the  week  of  July 
8,  a  rather  comprehensive  airing  will  be 
given  to  the  content  of  this  report,  and 
thereafter  the  Foundation  will  continue' 
to  assemble  analytical  reactions  to  the 
tabulations  for  the  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  our  plan  that  a  full  and  final  re- 
port, complete  with  objective  and  com- 
parative analyses,  will  be  available  for 
general  distribution  to  administrators  of 
schools  and  agencies  by  January  1,  19  57. 

The  reason  for  mentioning  this  study 
particularly  to  you  at  this  time  is  that 
we  are  confident  the  content  of  its  report 
will  be  an  invaluable  tool  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  school  systems  for  blind  children 
in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
education  administrators  will  be  especially 
favored  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  own 
analyses  because  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  1956  information  with  that  which 
appears  to  be  accurately  presented  in  Dr. 
Lowenfeld's  study  of  1940.  School  people 
will  be  able  to  assess  progress  and  trends 
in  such  areas  as  teacher-pupil  ratios,  stand- 
ards of  training  for  all  types  of  personnel 
and  practices  with  regard  to  salary  and 
fringe  benefits. 

The  staff  of  the  Foundation  wishes  me 
to  especially  note  that  the  degree  of 
the  professional  maturity  and  objectivity 
of  any  agency  or  association  often  is  re- 
flected in  its  capacity  for  and  willingnesa 
to  cooperate  in  any  study  which  affects 
the  total  community.  It  is  their  wish  that 
I  report — and  I  am  certainly  happy  to  be 


able  to  do  so — that  the  personnel  in  the 
education  field  overwhelmingly  led  any 
other  category  of  organization  in  their 
percentage  of  response  to  the  requests  for 
information  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. The  information  ,in  the  report 
is  based  upon  data  supplied  by  approxi- 
mately 75%  of  all  active  agencies  and 
schools  in  the  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  such  may  be  considered  valid  for 
analysis  of  the  national  situation.  The  edu- 
cational system  category,  viewed  separately 
from  the  total,  shows  that  well  over  85%  of 
all  schools  and  school  systems  gave  gener- 
ously of  their  time  to  make  this  survey  as 
valuable  as  we  are  confident  it  is  going  to 
be.  The  Foundation  earnestly  suggests 
that  the  AAIB  make  full  use  of  this  per- 
sonnel study,  and  I  am  even  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  you  might  wish  to 
name  a  committee  to  review  the  material 
to  discover  what  gems  of  information  there 
may  be  for  discussion  on  AAIB's  future 
deliberations. 

The  third  major  phase  of  this  report  is 
concerned  with  the  Foundation's  activities 
of  a  promotional  nature.  Promotion 
of  improved  benefits  and  services  for  the 
blind  can  be  attempted  through  a  number 
of  channels,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  are  probably  to  be  found  in  general 
information  to  the  public,  through  pursuit 
of  legislation  at  federal  or  state  level, 
and  through  consultation  with  groups  of 
persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  or 
special  interest.  The  philosophies  which 
may  be  expressed  and  the  practices  which 
may  be  recommended  by  any  organization 
such  as  the  Foundation  naturally  are  of 
some  concern  to  all  others  who  have  either 
a  professional  or  personal  interest. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  controversy  among  us  about  what  kind 
of  educational  environment  is  best  for  a 
blind  child.  It  is  alleged  that  our  organiza- 
tions— that  is  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind — are  engaged  in 
a  dispute  about  the  relative  merits  of  a 
residential  type  school  as  opposed  to  a  day 
class  for  blind  students  in  a  local  school 
system  or  the  so-called  itinerant  teaching 
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plan  for  individual  pupil  placement  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Because  the  Foundation  has 
suggested  that  other  systems  are  to  be 
considered  for  some  children,  it  is  de- 
scribed by  some  as  anti-residential  school 
in  its  philosophy.  I  submit  to  you  that  all  of 
this  in  a  society  like  ours  in  America  ought 
to  have  been  labeled  as  so  much  nonsense 
a  long  time  ago,  and  if  it  has  not  been,  then 
let  us  hope  that  the  day  of  such  nonsense' 
is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Currently,  there  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  the  Foundation  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  play  an  impartial  and  professionally 
correct  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  this 
very  diversified  field  of  educational  ad- 
ministration and  philosophy.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  clarification  of  the  law 
which  makes  certain  tangible  aid  available 
to  blind  young  people  in  the  several  states 
through  a  sharing  in  federal  funds — the 
program  administered  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  mention- 
ed now  not  only  as  an  example  of  the 
Foundation's  promotional  and  consulting 
attitudes,  but  also  as  further  emphasis  to 
this  group  on  the  important  of  legislative 
unity,  aggressively  directed  by  all  of  us 
toward  a  common  goal. 

The  best  way  to  tell  this  story  is  to 
read  to  you  all  or  part  of  three  letters. 
The  first  is  a  formal  letter  of  proposal  to 
the  Foundation  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education.  The 
second  is  the  Foundation's  response  to  that 
letter.  The  third  is  taken  from  a  letter 
from  the  American  Printing  House.  The 
letters  follow: 

"The  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Special  Edu- 
cation at  their  annual  meeting  which  was 
held  in  Minneapolis  requested  that  its 
committee  on  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  prepare  a  statement 
that  would  incorporate  the  thinking  of 
this  organization  and  submit  this  ma- 
terial to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

"The  following  is  a  report  of  this  com- 
mittee: 

"WHEREAS,  the  present  laws  relating  to 
the  American  Printing  Plouse  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  discrim- 
inating against  blind  children   who   are 


being  educated  in  public  schools,  it  is 
"RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Special  Edu- 
cation requests  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  spearhead  a  movement 
which  would  lead  to  clarification  (and 
correction)  of  the  problems  in  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  American  Printing 
House  and  that  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education 
cooperate  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  charting  the  course  for 
these  improvements. 

"The  National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Special  Education  specifically  pro- 
tests: 

"The  unfair  and  inadequate  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  all  subsidized  materials 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

"The  unfair  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  such  states  as  California 
and  Wisconsin  where  more  blind  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
than  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
"The  use  of  Federal  subsidy  for  the  blind 
being  used  for  purposes  other  than  for 
materials  for  the  blind. 
"I  am  certain  that  you  are  aware  of  our 
interest  in  this  problem  because  in  the 
last  few  years  we  have  expressed  our 
thinking  in  this  matter.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special 
Education  will  be  most  happy  to  co- 
operate with  your  organization  in  any 
way  in  overcoming  this  problem."  (Sign- 
ed by  Mr.  John  E.  Taylor,  President, 
National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Special  Education.) 


"This  is  in  response  to  your  communi- 
cation of  June  6,  in  which  you  formally 
convey  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  the  expressions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Special  Edu- 
cation. This  writer  is  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  this  communica- 
tion should  have  been  addressed  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
just  this  manner,  and  in  responding  to 
it,  I  will  attempt  to  explain  this  con- 
cern. 

"Over  a  period  of  several  years  now  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's  per- 
sonnel have  had  many  occasions  to  dis- 
cuss with  officials  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, individual  superintendents  of  resi- 
dental  schools  in  respective  states,  in- 
dividual directors  of  public  school  pro- 
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grams  which  include  blind  children,  and 
general  educators  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
parent criticisms  of  the  present  system 
of  the  distribution  of  credits  under  the 
Printing  House's  federal  appropriation. 
At  times,  the  Foundation  may  have  been 
aggressive  with  regard  to  it,  but  by  and 
large  our  attitude  has  been  one  of  will- 
ingness to  assist  any  legitimate  group 
with  advice  or  information  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  studies  of  the  problem. 
It  has  not  been  the  policy  or  intention 
of  the  Foundation  to  make  a  unila- 
teral approach  to  congressional  or  ad- 
ministrative levels  to  advocate  or  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  corrections  in  the 
law  of  its  regulations.  Rather,  we  have 
been  advised  by  officers  of  the  Printing 
House  that  they  are  equally  as  concern- 
ed with  the  questions  involved  as  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  and  have  been  actually 
studying  possible  solutions  and  recom- 
mending those  solutions  to  federal  au- 
thorities. Progress  may  have  been  slow, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  an  unusual 
characteristic  in  all  of  our  national  ef- 
forts toward  improvement  of  social  and 
educational   services. 

"At  any  rate,  the  Printing  House,  as- 
sisted a  great  deal  by  the  AAIB  and  also 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Foundation 
did  at  least  accomplish  the  introduction 
of  legislation  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Printing  House 
leaders,  the  Bill  as  drawn  will  meet  the 
criticisms  which  all  acknowledge  can  be 
found  in  the  present  law. 
"This  office  was  aware  that  your  group 
was  making  studies  of  and  having  discus- 
sions about  this  problem  for  a  number 
of  months.  At  the  request  of  various 
members  of  your  Committee,  the  Foun- 
dation has  supplied  supplementary  infor- 
mation which,  while  not  controversial 
in  its  content,  was  openly  and  honestly 
designed  to  help  anyone  to  approach  the 
whole  national  distribution  problem  with 
an  open  mind.  This  service  by  us,  render- 
ed to  the  same  degree  that  it  would  be 
rendered  to  any  other  organization  that 
required  it,  was  not  intended  to  give 
any  impression  that  the  Foundation  was 
disposed  to  "spearhead  a  movement"  to 
seek  correction  or  improvement  of  the 
existing  plan. 

"It  has  been  explained  to  many  indivi- 
duals that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  had  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  both  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  the  AAIB.  We 
would  like  to  add  our  voice,  as  we  have 
already  done  in  this  matter  again  and 
again,  to  encourage  these  two  organiza- 


tions to  bring  about  a  professionally  and 
administratively  correct  plan  of  distri- 
bution of  federal  benefits.  We  respect- 
fully suggest  that  you  should  have  ad- 
dressed your  formal  resolution  to  the 
AAIB  and  that  you  should  have  offered 
the  assistance  of  your  Committee  to 
them.  If  the  Foundation  can  be  of  re- 
research  and  promotional  assistance  to 
your  group,  the  AAIB  and  the  Printing 
House,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  energy  and  effort  we  would 
be  willing  to  give. 

"The  policy  expressed  and  implied  in 
the  foregoing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
total  attitude  of  the  Foundation  today. 
The  Foundation  can  and  sometimes  does 
work  independently  but  generally  speak- 
ing, we  believe  that  blind  persons,  be 
they  children  or  adults,  are  best  served 
if  our  national  and  state  level  groups 
work  together.  This  is  not  just  a  trite 
phrase.  Frankly,  we  see  nothing  in  this 
problem  that  could  not  be  thrashed  out 
rather  simply  and  quickly  if  all  vested  in- 
terest leaders  would  approach  it  with- 
out personal  feelings  and  on  a  basis  of 
sound  professional  and  national  plan- 
ning. We  will  do  at  this  time  only  one 
more  thing  than  we  have  done.  We  will 
comment  upon  your  request  in  the  of- 
ficial report  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  be  made  by  this 
writer  at  the  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  week  of  June  24.  Un- 
less we  hear  otherwise  from  you  before 
that  date,  we  will  assume  that  you  have 
no  objection  to  this  plan,  and  with  good 
fortune,  perhaps  the  AAIB  will  itself 
reopen  its  studies  especially  if  H.  R. 
3136  does  not  become  law  by  the  time 
Congress  adjourns  and  we  must  begin 
afresh  next  year." 

(signed  by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Execu- 
tive Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.) 

"Thank  you  for  sending  copy  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  John  E.  Taylor,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Special  Education,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon. Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
expressions  of  the  Committee  were,  but 
I  do  feel  you  handled  the  situation  in  an 
excellent  manner. 

"It  is  my  thinking  that  Bill  H.  R.  3136 
expanding  the  Act  "To  Promote  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind"  will  be  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  years.  As  you 
know,  Senator  Barkley  was  able  to 
get  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate  prior 
to  his  recent  death.  Progress  has  been 
slow,  but  we  have  been  doing  all  we  can 
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to  get  the  legislation  considered  by  the 
Congress  before  it  adjourns  this  sum- 
mer. When  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
AAIB,  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  in- 
directly, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  well  as  many 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
legislation. 

"In  talking  by  telephone  this  morning 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I 
was  advised  that  the  same  legislation 
was  introduced  this  week  by  Congress- 
man Perkins  of  Kentucky,  and  this  may 
be  a  means  of  getting  a  Committee  hear- 
ing and  approval  by  the  Congress  before 
it  adjourns.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

"At  the  time  the  Printing  House  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  mak- 
ing a  survey  on  needs  of  instructional 
materials  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  survey  will  be  a  great 
help  to  us  in  the  future.  We  have  sent 
out  around  1500  questionnaires  includ- 
ing all  members  of  the  AAIB  and  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  in  this  country.  In  this 
respect,  we  would  appreciate  any  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Directors  of  Special 
Education  may  wish  to  make.  Since  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  choose  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  expressions  of  his  Committee  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
for  its  consideration,  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  him  with  the  hop© 
that  he  will  feel  free  to  send  any  com- 


ments or  suggestions  he  may  have  to  the 
Printing  House,  with  assurance  that  we 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  them.",  .  .  . 
(signed  by  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superinten- 
dent, American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind). 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  have  said 
so  very  many  times  in  the  past,  I  think 
there  is  little  difference  among  any  of  us 
about  the  fundamental  needs  of  blind 
persons,  be  they  children  or  grownups. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  vexing  dispute  about  techniques,  method 
and  minor  shades  of  philosophy.  The  Foun- 
dation salutes  the  AAIB  as  an  organization 
capable  of  collating  all  the  information 
from  all  of  us  about  these  areas  of  dispute. 

If  the  AAIB  keeps  uppermost  the  prin- 
ciple of  professional  approach  —  which 
means  that  we  do  not  serve  our  profession 
but  rather  the  children — it  can  convert 
these  areas  of  dispute  into  areas  of  sensible 
discussion.  We  are  waiting  for  this  As- 
sociation to  activate  a  plan  of  cooperation 
which  will  be  mutually  beneficial,  mutually 
dignifying  and  measurably  valuable  to  this 
nation's  instructors  of  the  blind,  and  most 
important  to  this  nation's  blind  children, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
American   Foundation  for  the   Blind,   Inc. 


PRESIDENT  THOMPSON'S  SPONTANEOUS  RESPONSE 
TO  DIRECTOR  BARNETT'S  REPORT 


Dr.  Eobert  H.  Thompson 
Superintendent  of  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


Chairman  Woolly  and  Members  of  the 
Convention: 

Though  a  response  to  Mr.  Barnett's  re- 
port is  not  on  the  program,  and  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
and  to  reciprocate  with  sincerity  the  na- 
ture of  the  policy  just  enunciated  must  be 
made  at  this  point.  The  import  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nett's generous  gesture  can  be  far  reach- 
ing in  the  matter  of  paving  the   way   for 


increased  cooperative  activity  between  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Barnett,  I  want  to  thank  you  im- 
mediately for  that  very  fine  report  and 
particularly  to  take  note  of  the  policy 
you  were  careful  to  indicate.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  would  deny  that  some 
unyholesome     t^nsipns     and     doubts 
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throughout  the  years  have  prevented  the 
maximum  degree  of  helpful  professional 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  AAIB 
and  the  AFB.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  for  us  to  look  backward  and 
attempt  to  isolate  causes  or  to  assess 
blame.  It  is  time  for  making  the  most 
of  the  present,  and  constructive  planning 
for  the  "most"   in  the  future. 

The  policy  you  have  just  been  careful 
to  indicate  with  regard  to  the  avoidance 
of  unilateral  approaches  to  problems  of 
our  common  interest  is   an  excellent  one. 


As  incoming  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
I  would  like  to  pledge  myself  before  our 
membership  to  reciprocate  in  this  same 
spirit  and  to  attempt  to  bring  our  Asso- 
ciation into  the  closest  possible  friendly 
and  helpful  professional  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  I  believe,  Mr.  Barnett,  that 
you  can  sense  the  overwhelming  affirma- 
tive reaction  of  our  membership  to  the 
spirit  of  the  declarations.  This  is  a  happy 
day! 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


J.  M.  WOOLLY,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Any  person  affiliated  with  or  interested  During  the  biennium  since  June  30,  1954 
in,  an  organization  engaged  in  the  educa-  the  increase  in  membership  has  been  38%. 
tion,  guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation  or  The  38  additional  members  brings  the  in- 
occupational  placement  of  the  blind  or  par-  crease  to  44^ 
tially    seeing,   is   eligible    for    membership 

in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  Forty-six    residential    schools    reported 

of  the  Blind  according  to  the  constitutioi^  membership  for  the  current  year.  Twenty- 

which  was  adopted  in  1952   in  Louisville,  six  of  the   Schools  and  Agencies  reported 

Kentucky.  100%  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  six  schools 

You  will  recall  that  prior  to  that  time  reporting   100%  of  the  houseparent  staff, 

only    schools    and    agencies    were    eligible  as  well.  Representatives  of  three  Canadian 

for   membership   and   that   voting   was   by  schools,  two  agencies,   one   State  Commis- 

delegates  selected  by  the  schools  and  agen-  gio^^   five  public  schools,   six  libraries,   as 

cies.   Now,   however,    all   persons   who  fall  ^gll   as   eight   individuals    some   of   whom 

into  the  above  definition  may  become  full  are    teachers,    are   currently    members    of 

voting  members  of  the  A.A.I. B.  upon  pay-  a.A.I.B.  Our  membership  is  approximately 

ment  of  the  $3.00  annual  membership  fee.  one    member   for    each    six   pupils    of    the 

This   also    entitles   them    to   the    excellent  united  States  as  registered  with  the  Ameri- 

Journal,   which  has   been   available  in  re-  can    Printing    House    for    The    Blind    for 

cent  years.  quota   purposes.    This  includes   the   pupils 

An   increasing    number    have   joined    us  ^ho  are  being  taught  in  the  public  schools 

each  year  since  1952.   You   will  be  happy  of  the  United  States.  While  we  believe  the 

to   know  that   membership   stood  at   1145  growth   has  been  almost   phenomenal,    we 

just  prior  to  registration  for  this  Conven-  should  by  no  means  be  complacent.  There 

tion.  To   give  you  an  idea   of  the  growth  are  many  people  who  are  directly  interest- 

during   the    last    four    years,    membership  ed   in,  and   concerned   with   the  education 

was  as  follows:  of  blind   children   who  scarcely,  if  at  all, 

1952-53    792  know  of  our  existence.   The  thousands  of 

1Q^4'^^    ^^^  parents,    many    day    school    teachers    and 

1955-56 1145  Kie^^bers  of  Boards  must  be   made  awarei 

"' '38'members' who'paid' dues  at  °^  °"^  organization  if  we  are  to  continue  to 

1183   Convention    for    1954-56  grow  and  ex^rt  the  fine  influence  which  is 
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possible,  upon  tlie  education  of  the  thou-  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sands  of  blind  children  whom  we  teach.  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
The  A.A.I.B.  must  represent  all  who  Don  Overbeay  and  Mr.  Joe  Kerr,  as  well 
teach  blind  children  if  we  are  to  speak  as  Mr.  Paul  Langan,  Editor  of  the  Journal, 
with  authority  on  issues  with  which  we  They  gave  invaluable  help  in  making  pos- 
may  be  concerned,  both  on  a  national  as  sible  our  present  membership.  The  excel- 
well  as  a  local  level.  A  strong  organization  lent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers 
will  make  for  better  conventions,  although  who  served  as  local  chairmen  in  the  Schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  last  few  could  is  of  course,  the  real  key  to  the  success  of 
have   been   improved.  any  membership  program. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

LEO  J.  FLOOD,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

The  committee  requests  that  applicants/  and  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  princi- 

for    teacher    certificates     pilease    complete  pies  and  methods  of  teaching  and   where 

all  blank  spaces  on  the  Teacher's  Certifi-  obtained.     Applicants    are    also    requested 

cation    Application    Blank,    including    the  to    send     with    the    apfllication    a    letter 

number  of  semester  hours  of  education,  the  of  rating  of  their  teaching  experience  by 

number   of  semester   hours  of  psychology  a  qualified  supervisor. 

Total  number  of  certificates  from  1940-1954 317 

Certificates   from    1954-1956   28 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  certified  in  the  Biennium  1954-1956: 

Mr.  Cleon  R.  Bonner Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  John  Washington  Cheeves  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  V.  Cox Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Mrs.  Lenora  Dabney  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Enes  Dalton... Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Marjorie  J.  Frye. .Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Miss  Joan  Elizabeth  Grabel.. Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Haycock Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  L.  P.  Howser  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Emma  C.  Koetitz.. Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Ina  West  Kurzhals  ....Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Clara  Lyga  MacKenzie Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 

Saving  School 
Mr.  James  Robert  MacPherson  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

Miss  Bambina  Mary  Marcantonio  Colorado  School  for  the 

Deaf   and    Blind 

Miss  Mary  E.  Moody Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Slover  Morgan Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

Miss  Caralee  Ann  Nelson Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Mary  Marguerite  Patten Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 

Saving  School 

Miss  Emily  L.  Raspberry West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Colored 

Blind    and   Deaf 

Mrs.  Ruth  Richardson Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.    Katherine   B.   Robinson West   Virginia   Schools    for   the 

Colored   Blind   and   Deaf 

Mrs.  Johnye  L.  Rowell Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Miss   Betty  Will   Rupard Arizona   State   School   for  the   Deaf 

and    Blind 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Story Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

Mrs.  Lillie  Clarke  Walker Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Leroy  B.  Walter  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Janie  S.  Whigham Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Soonie  Lau  Zane.... Diamond  Head  School,  Honolulu  15,  T.H. 
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REGIONAL  MEETINGS 


EDWAED  J.  WATERHOUSE,  Chairman 
Director,  Perkins  School 


This  report  gives  the  date  supplied  by 
29  schools  who  responded  to  a  question- 
naire. 

Question  1 — Schools  reporting  regional 
conferences  held  1954-56 

Connecticut Music 

Kentucky  Testing 

Maryland Language  Arts:  Slow 

Learner — Manual  Arts 

Mississippi  Tests  and  Measurements 

Overbrook  Science — Industrial  Arts 

W,   Pennsylvania Language  Art* 

Question  2 — Schools  reporting  that  mem- 
bers of  their  faculties  attended  regional 
conferences. 

Alabama Tests  and  Measurements 

Connecticut Industrial    Arts — Slow 

learner 

Florida  Tests  and  Measurements 

Colored  Teachers 

Indiana    Testing 

Kentucky    Language  Arts 


Maryland   Language   Arts — Indus- 
trial Arts — Tests 

Mississippi    Travel 

North    Carolina Slow  learner 

Overbrook Language  Arts — Slow 

learner — Industrial  Arts 

Royer  Greaves  Slow  learner 

Western  Pennsylvania Language  Arts 

Perkins Music — Language  Arts — 

Science — Tests — Industrial  Arts — 
Manual  Arts 

Tentative  plans  include  a  Kindergarten 
Conference  at  Connecticut,  a  conference 
on  travel  at  Kentucky  and  one  on  typing 
and  higher  education  at  North  Carolina. 

Not  a  single  school  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi reported  any  regional  conferences  (al- 
though I  believe  Oregon  held  one  on 
Housemothers) 

This  suggests  that  Regional  Conferences 
are  not  practical  for  large  areas  of  the 
West. 


DEAF-BLIND 


FRANK  JOHNS,  JR.,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Oak  Hill  School,  (Conn.) 


The  National  Study  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  Deaf-Blind  Children,  meeting  at 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  on  March  5  and  6, 
1956,  BESOIiVED: 

1.  The  Chairman  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  Progress  Report  covering  the> 
activities  of  the  Committee  since  its 
inception  in  April,  19  53,  and  the  de- 
velopments in  services  for  deaf-blind 
children  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing this  period. 

2.  The  Chairman's  Report  and  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  be  submitted  to 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  during  April 
1956,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Berg,  Superinten- 


dent of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  meeting  at 
Worthington,  Ohio,  in  June  1956,  by 
Mr.  Frank  Johns,  Superintendent  of 
the  Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Berg  and  Mr.  Johns  are  asked  to 
circulate  the  Report  and  Resolutions, 
mentioned  in  Resolution  2,  among 
heads  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Schools   for  the   Blind. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  it 
be  dissolved  as  of  July  1,  1956,  pro- 
vided these  Resolutions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  CEASD  and  the  AAIB, 
and  that  a  new  Committee  be  estab- 
lished to  replace  it  as  follows: 
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5.  The  new  organization  will  be  known 
as  the  National  Committee  for  Deaf- 
Blind   Children. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  will  be 
to  further  the  interests  of  all  deaf- 
blind   children. 

7.  Membership  in  the  Committee  will 
be  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  deaf-blind  children, 
such  as  teachers,  welfare  workers, 
administrators,   parents    and    friends. 

8.  There  shall  be  a  Steering  group  to 
be  known  as  the  Executive  Board, 
consisting  of: 

a.  The  administrator  of  each  school 
having  a  department  for  deaf-blind 
children,  or  a  member  of  his  or- 
ganization appointed  by  him  to  be 
his   representative. 

b.  Two  representatives  each,  appoint- 
ed by  the  CEASD  and  the  AAIB, 
who  shall  not  be  the  same  person, 
as  in  group  a.  above. 

c.  The  Executive  Director  of  thei 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  or  anyone  in  his  organiza- 
tion whom  he  appoints  to  represent 
him. 

9.  The  Executive  Board  will  elect  from 
its    members: 

a.  A  Chairman. 

b.  A  Vice-Chairman. 

c.  A  Secretary. 

These   officers   will    serve   for    two-year 
periods. 

10.  Pending  the  first  meeting  of  this 
Executive  Board,  the  present  officers 
of  the  National  Study  Committee  on 
Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Children 
shall  continue  in  office. 

11.  Schools,  Commissions  and  Welfare 
Departments,  or  other  responsible 
agencies  be  urged  to  report  all  deaf- 
blind  children  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  to  give  as 
much  information  about  them  as  pos- 
sible. 

12.  The  same  agencies  be  urged  to  help 
arrange  educational  opportunities  for 
deaf-blind  children. 

13.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  submit  to  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  in  each  state  the 
list  of  deaf-blind  children  in  that 
state  on  register,  together  with  such 
available  information  as  would  help 
to  determine  the  educational  status 
of  each  child.  This  should  preferably 
be  done  each  year  not  later  than 
February   1st. 

14.  The  Committee  expresses  its  pleas- 
ure at  the  various  signs  of  progress 
noted  since  1953. 


15.  The  Committee  thanks  Mr.  Wallace 
Finch,  Superintendent  of  the  Mich- 
igan School  for  the  Blind,  and  his 
capable  staff  for  their  hospitality  dur- 
ing the  two  days  of  the  conference. 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

ANNETTE   B.   DINSMORE,  Chairman 

National    Study    Committee   on    Education 

of  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Activities  of  the  Committee 

At  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Children,  held  in  Watertown,  Mass- 
achusetts, April  13-14,  1953,  the  Commit- 
tees for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  decided  to  meet 
jointly  with  representatives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a  national 
study  group.  At  the  first  joint  meeting,  ad- 
ministrators of  schools  with  departments 
for  the  deaf-blind,  not  already  appointed 
on  either  of  the  original  committees,  were 
asked  to  join  also.  This  group,  known  as 
the  National  Study  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf-Blind  Children,  has  held 
four  meetings  as  follows: 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  July  12,  1953.  Nine  members 
were  present,  five  were  absent  and  two 
guests  attended.  The  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  was  the  site  of  the 
Committee's  second  meeting  on  Januray 
25-26,  19  54,  and  was  attended  by  nine 
members  and  nine  guests.  Five  members 
were  absent  from  this  session.  On  Novem- 
ber 9-10,  1954,  the  Committee  again  met, 
this  time  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Ten 
members  and  eight  guests  were  present  and 
four  members  were  absent.  March  5-6, 
19  56,  were  the  dates  of  the  next  meeting, 
held  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing.  Nine  members  and  four  guests 
attended  and  five  members  were  absent. 

At  each  meeting,  reports  were  present- 
ed on  topics  under  consideration  and  there 
was  general  discussion  of  problems,  devel- 
opments and  plans  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion of  deaf-blind  children.  Although  sub- 
committee chairmen  were  appointed  at 
the  first  meeting,  there  was  no  opportuni- 
ty for  the  proposed  subcommittees  to  func- 
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tion,  due  to  limitations  imposed  by  time, 
distance  and  lack  of  funds.  The  reports  pre- 
sented by  the  subcommittee  chairmen  were 
based  on  personal  consideration  of  the  to- 
pics assigned  and  outside  contacts.  At  the 
fourth  meeting,  reports  were  submitted  by 
those  persons  directly  involved  in  current 
developments. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN   THE  FIELD 

There  have  been  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children  since  the  inception  of  the 
National  Study  Committee  in  April  19  5  3, 
including  expansion  of  facilities,  initiation 
of  teacher-training  programs,  legislation 
in  several  states  to  provide  out-of-state 
tuition,  and  increased  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children  offered  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Expansion  of  Facilities 

Two  new  departments  for  deaf-blind 
children  have  been  opened,  one  in  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancou- 
ver, and  the  other  in  the  Alabama  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega.  Al- 
though deaf-blind  children  had  been  en- 
rolled previously,  the  department  in  Van- 
couver was  officially  recognized  as  such 
in  Sept.  19  53,  and  the  AFB  sent  a  special 
consultant  to  give  on-the-job  training  twice 
during  that  academic  year.  Similar  on-the- 
job  training  was  given  in  Talladega  dur- 
ing 1954-55  and  the  department  there 
opened  officially  in  September  1955. 

In  1953,  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Council  Bluffs,  had  three  out-of-state  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  its  deaf-blind  department 
on  trial  basis  and,  in  September  of  that 
year,  expanded  the  department  to  accom- 
modate from  7  to   9  out-of-state  children. 

During  the  year  1955-56,  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, reorganized  and  expanded  its 
department  in  order  to  offer  an  immediate 
opening  for  1  additional  deaf-blind  child 
with  plans  to  accept  at  least  5  more  in 
September  1956.  Many  of  these  children 
will  be  admitted  from  out  of  state.  In  May 
1955,  Perkins  initiated  an  evaluation  study 


that  will  be  conducted  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  a  five-year-period. 

As  a  result  of  the  expanded  facilities, 
there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  61  children 
in  deaf-blind  departments  as  of  March  1, 
1956,  compared  with  a  total  of  42  as  of 
March    1,    1953. 

Teacher- Training  Programs 

In  September  195  3,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  initiated  an  in-service 
teacher-training  program  with  eight  stu- 
dent teachers  under  full-time  supervision. 

In  September  1955,  in  cooperation  with 
Michigan  State  University,  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  accepted  two  AFB 
fellowship  students  for  teacher-training 
with  supervised  practice  teaching. 

During  1955-56,  in  cooperation  with 
Boston  University,  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  completed  plans  for  a  training 
program  which  will  be  offered  to  student 
teachers  in   September   1956. 

Increased  Services  by  AFB 

Through  additional  staff,  the  American; 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  increased 
its  services  to  deaf-blind  children.  From 
November  19  54  to  June  19  55,  a  national 
survey  was  made,  and  an  analytical  pro- 
gram of  fact-finding  was  initiated  July  1, 
1955.  As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  the 
continuous  study  of  facts,  the  Founda- 
tion's register  showed  a  total  of  245  deaf- 
blind  children  as  of  March  1,  19  56,  com- 
pared with  190  in  April  1953.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  survey,  116  children  have 
been  added  to  the  register  while  52  have 
been  removed.  Those  children  removed 
from  the  register  had  either  died,  reached 
20  years  of  age,  or  were  found  to  be  not 
deaf-blind.  In  addition,  a  "Watching  List" 
was  set  up,  including  the  names  of  36  chil- 
dren with  combined  visual  and  auditory 
impairments  not  classified  as  deaf-blind, 
but  who  might  need  service  in  the  future. 
An  extensive  statistical  report  was  pre- 
pared showing  the  present  educational  sta- 
tus of  all  deaf-blind  children  on  register. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  developing 
a   program    of   parent   counseling   and,    as 
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an  initial  step,  a  manual  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

Tentative  research  procedures  for  test- 
ing and  developing  scales  as  a  part  of  the 
evaluation   process   have   been   initiated. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Study 
Committee,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  sponsored  a  Workshop  for  Teach- 
ers of  Deaf-Blind  Children,  in  June  19  55. 
Experienced  teachers  were  brought  togeth- 
er to  exchange  ideas,  analyze  methods,  and 
share  experiences  during  this  four-day 
seminar. 

Legislation 

During  legislative  sessions  in  1955,  laws 
were  passed  in  two  states  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  out-of-state  tuition  and  main- 
tenance for  deaf-blind  children.  Three  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  increased 
per  capita  allowances  to  meet  the  full 
cost  of  out-of-state  education  for  their 
deaf-blind  children.  Three  other  states 
made  similar  provisions  by  including  the 
required  funds  in  the  budgets  of  the  state 
residential   schools. 

Comments 

Although  these  developments  are  en- 
couraging, they  must  be  considered  only 
a   start.   Further    research    and   study   are 


required  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
need  and  to  develop  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems as  a  whole. 

The  National  Study  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf-Blind  Children,  created  in 
19  53,  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  following  organizations:  The  Confer- 
ence of  Executives  of  the  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  (C.E.A.S.D.),  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  (A.F.B.),  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  (A.A.I.B.).  This  committee  has 
made  excellent  progress  during  the  past 
two  years  in  studying  the  problems  of  deaf- 
blind  children.  Four  meetings  were  held 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
Miss  Annette  Dinsmore  of  the  A.F.B.  Be- 
fore I  submit  the  report  for  this  committee, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  your  A. A. LB.  rep- 
resentatives, as  appointed  by  President 
John  Lysen,  have  enjoyed  their  work  and 
have  been  active  members  of  the  study 
group. 

Miss  Dinsmore  has  prepared  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  committee  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  it  for  your  approval, 
with  a  report  of  the  resolutions,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  group  at  its  meeting 
at  the  Michigan  School  of  the  Blind,  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  on  March  5  &  6,  1956. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


JOHN  C.  LYSElSr,  President 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


Since  the  present  Board  took  office  July 
1,  1954,  it  has  met  eight  times.  Three  of 
these  meetings  were  held  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  42nd  biennial  conference.  One 
session  was  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky 
in  November,  1954;  two  in  November,  1955, 
again  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  two 
meetings  were  held  just  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent   conference. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are  spelled  out 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Association.  They  are  stated  as  follows: 


"To  improve  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  visually  handicapped  and  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  the  visually 
handicapped  to  take  a  contributory  place 
in    society." 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  required  by 
the  By-Laws  to  determine  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment against  all  types  of  corporate 
memberships.  It  is  the  Board's  duty,  fur- 
thermore, to  provide  each  qualified  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  with  a  single  journ- 
al or  periodical.  The  Board  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  printing  of  the  bien- 
nial proceedings,   and  sees  to  it  that  the 
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Secretary-Treasurer  is  sufficiently  bonded. 
A  further  duty  of  the  Board  consists  of 
presenting  a  budget  for  adoption  by  the 
delegate  assembly. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  has,  it 
believes,  conserved  the  resources  of  the 
Association  while  providing  funds  where 
needed.  This  has  posed  a  real  problem  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  increase  in  mem- 
berships and  subsequent  convention  de- 
mands. 

The  Board  would  not  be  truly  represen- 
tative if  it  did  not  recognize  changes  in  the 
Association's  outlook  and  requirements. 
The  transition  from  a  limited  type  of  con- 
ference (which  prevailed  until  1952)  to 
the  much  larger  workshop  type  conference 
has  required  budgetary  changes.  As  I  stat- 
ed in  my  opening  address  Sunday  evening. 


our  organization  must  provide  increasing 
funds  in  order  to  care  for  its  growing  mem- 
bership. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  dur- 
ing the  biennium  to  two  matters:  The 
Policy  Report  which  is  to  be  presented  to- 
morrow morning,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Inasmuch  as  the  actions  of  the  present 
Board  are  not  binding  on  the  incoming 
Board  members,  it  will  make  recommenda- 
tions based  on  study  and  experience  for 
action  by  the  new  Board. 

Since  the  Finance  Committee  will  report 
immediately  after  this  report  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  matter  of  actual  financial  trans- 
actions will  not  be  touched  on  here,  other 
than  to  say  that  the  financial  structure  of 
the  A.A.I.B.   is   strong. 


REPORT  ON  FINANCE 

JOSEPH  J.  KEEK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Assistant  Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 


Receipts  for  1954-56 

Moneys  received  from  mem- 
berships, dues,  teacher  certi- 
fications, proceedings  and  for 
the   International   Journal   to 


June    20,    1956 $16,512.13 

Disbursements  1954-56 

For  general  running  expenses 

of  A.A.I.B.  to  June  20,  1956..   10,715.91 

Balance  June   20,1956 $    5,796.22 


RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  IN  SECTION  6  OF  BY-LAWS 

INCREASED  DUES 


FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
recommends  a  change   in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  6  to  be  changed  as  follows: 

The  Expenses  of  the  Association  shall 
be  provided  by  annual  dues  of  four  dol- 
lars ($4.00)  for  each  member.  Corporate 
memberships    among  the    schools    shall 


be  based  upon  the  total  enrollment  of 
each  school  reported  for  the  next  pre- 
ceding year  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  The  Board  of 
Directors  will  determine  the  rate  of 
assessment.  Each  individual  paying  the 
annual  dues  of  four  dollars  will  receive 
a  subscription  to  the  International 
Journal. 
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NOMINATIONS 

MES.  ARLEI^E  P.  HUCKINS,  Teacher 
Oreffon  State  School 


After  due  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship; geographical  localities,  sex,  and  rep- 
resentative areas  of  work;  we  of  the 
nominating  committee  wish  to  place  the 
following  slate  of  proposed  officers  before 
the  membership  for  consideration  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  for  the  years  19  56-19  58: 

Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Julia  Hayes Principal 

Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler Superintendent 

North  Carolina   School   for  the  Blind 
and   Deaf 

Mr.   Frederick  G.  Tacquard Principal 

Texas   School  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Margaret  Traub Teacher 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.   J.    M.  Woolly Superintendent 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Officers 

Secretary   Treasurer: 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr.. ..Assistant  Principal 
Overbrook    School    for   the    Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice' President: 

Miss  Lois  V.  Cox Principal 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

First  Vice  President: 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Superintendent 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 

President: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson. .Superintendent 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


POLICY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


BY   ROBEET  H.   THOMPSOISr,  Chairman 


Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

The  Policy  Committee  was  appointed  by 
Dr.  Neal  Quimby  of  New  Mexico  in  19  53, 
to  bring  together  in  writing  the  first  form- 
al statement  of  policy  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  its  hundred  year  history.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Andrews,  Maryland 
Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Connecticut 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Iowa 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Missouri 

All  of  the  members  remained  with  our 
assignment  and  have  worked  hard  during 
the  intervening  months  in  order  to  prepare 
this  report.  As  chairman,  I  wish  to  thank 
them  sincerely  for  the  hours  of  time  they 
gave  in  travel,  committee  meetings,  and 
copy  preparation.    We  have  found  it  mu- 


tually beneficial  to  be  engaged  in  this  as- 
signment because  it  has  required  us  to 
think  more  clearly  about  the  many  aspects 
of  our  work.  We  hope  you  will  find  the  re- 
port thought  provoking  and  that  the  final 
result  will  make  some  contribution  to  the 
work  in  our  field. 

The  report  has  been  mailed  to  all  of  the 
membership  and  it  has  been  requested  that 
suggestions  for  changes  be  written  and 
mailed  to  the  chairman  in  sufiicient  time 
for  consideration  by  the  committee  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report.  Six  com- 
munications were  received  and  their  gen- 
eral tenor  was  kindly.  The  suggestions 
were,  in  the  main,  not  extensive  in  nature, 
but  very  constructive  in  content.  It  is  re- 
commended by  the  committee  that  plans 
be  made  to  have  a  standing  committee  of 
one  or  more  members  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  keeping  our  policy  statement  cur- 
rent and  recommending  to  the  board  of  di- 
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rectors  of  the  Association  those  changes 
in  the  statement  which  surely  must  be 
made  periodically  unless  the  statement  is 
to  become  obsolete. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  this 
statement  is  composed  of  segments  pre- 
pared by  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  though  rewritten  many  times, 


these  parts  still  lack  editorial  uniformity. 
It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  that  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  acceptable  changes  are 
incorporated  into  this  statement  and  it  is 
ready  for  inkprinting  and  brailling,  the 
text  be  professionally  edited. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  J.  LANG-AJST,  Superintendent 
Kentucky  Sctool  for  the  Blind 


Since  last  reporting  to  you  in  Batavia 
in  June,  1954,  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  has  been  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  final  draft  of  our  proposals  for 
discussion  with  the  British  Committee  in 
London  this  summer.  Meetings  of  the 
Committee  have  been  held  in  New  York  in 
December,  1954;  in  Quebec  in  June,  1955; 
in  Chicago  in  December,  1955;  and  in 
Louisville  in  May,  19  56.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned here  that  these  meetings  have  been 
held  without  expense  to  our  Association, 
though  always  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice  of  time  by  the  members.  The 
Chairman  has  carried  on  very  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
British  group  during  the  past  twielve 
months  in  consolidating  our  plans  and 
thinking  for  the  August  conference  and 
working  out  the  agenda  for  the  meetings. 

This  work  has  been  a  most  exacting 
task  on  your  Committee.  The  problems 
involved  in  revising  the  braille  code  to 
meet  current  reading  needs  have  present- 
ed some  difficult  decisions  and  compro- 
mises. The  impossible  job  of  trying  to 
satisfy  the  individual  likes  and  dislikes 
of  all  braille  readers  was  soon  most  ap- 
parent. The  opinions  and  thinking  of  many 
known  braille  experts  was  solicited 
throughout  the  country  by  survey,  ques- 
tionnaire, and  correspondence  to  corrob- 
orate the  decisions  of  our  own  committee 
members  on  many  controversial  issues  of 
usage  and  interpretation.  At  Houston  and 
Batavia  in  1954  a  complete  report  of  rec- 


ommendations and  proposals  was  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  both  Asso- 
ciations in  ink  print  and  braille  pamphlets 
incorporating  the  work  of  the  Committee 
since  its  appointment  in  1950.  This  was 
a  first  draft  and  it  brought  from  the 
field  many  more  suggestions,  comments, 
and  inquiries  to  be  formulated  in  the 
final  report.  The  Committee  also  received 
from  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB  resolutions 
of  commendation,  and  the  authorization 
to  proceed  to  negotiate  with  the  British 
Committee  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
newly  revised  Code  of  Standard  English 
Braille  which  would  be  a  basic  manual  of 
uniform  rules  for  the  reading,  writing  and 
embossing  of  braille  in  our  two  countries 
which  might  eventually  serve  a  funda- 
mental guide  for  the  uniformity  of  braille 
for  all  English  speaking  countries.  Though 
the  AAIB,  the  AAWB,  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  and  the  American  Foundation 
underwrote  the  cost  of  printing  and  em- 
bossing the  report,  the  Associations  made 
no  provision  for  financing  the  international 
conference  with  the  British.  Credit  there- 
fore, should  be  given  here  to  the  following 
agencies  which  have  jointly  contributed 
to  make  this  meeting  possible: 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 

of  the  Blind 
The   American   Association   of    Workers 

for  the  Blind 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
The   American    Printing   House    for   the 

Blind 
The    Braille    Institute    of    America 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

The  International  Journal  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind 

The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 

The  Library  of  Congress 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind 

With  the  completion  of  this  work  in 
London  in  August,  the  Committee  will 
bring  to  an  end  six  years  of  deliberations 
on  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  projects  in  our  field  for  many 
years  to  come.  Though  the  results  and 
summary  of  the  London  conference  will 
bring  to  a  conclusion  this  phase  of  the 
program,  the  work  will  have  to  continue 
for  another  year  at  least  until  the  two  As- 
sociations can  act  on  the  new  Code  Re- 
vision. This,  of  course,  can  be  done  by 
the  AAWB  in  the  19  57  meeting  in  Chicago, 
but  some  authorization  should  be  given 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAIB 
at  this  Convention  with  power  to  act  in  this 
matter.  Unless  such  action  is  taken  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  our  next 
biennial  meeting  in  1958  before  the  AAIB 
can  act  on  the  final  work.  This  would  mean 
that  printing  houses,  transcribers  and 
readers  would  have  to  wait  until  1959  for 
actual  usage  of  the  revision.  Such  a  delay 
would  cause  undue  confusion  in  the  field 
and  further  prolong  correcting  some  of 
the  present  inconsistencies  in  our  methods 
of  embossing. 

It  must  also  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Convention  here  in  Worthington 
that  the  Association  should  anticipate  a 
further  nominal  expenditure  to  be  shared 
with  the  AAWB  upon  the  completion  of  the 


meeting  in  England  for  the  printing  and 
embossing  of  the  new  code  book.  As  many 
of  you  may  not  know,  it  was  a  stipula- 
tion in  the  1932  meeting  that  all  copies 
of  the  present  Standard  English  Braille 
Code  book  were  to  be  printed  in  England, 
and  even  today  are  only  available  from  the 
National  Institute  in  London.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  your  Committee  therefore  that  in 
view  of  the  greater  need  for  such  a  manual 
in  this  country  due  to  our  many  agencies, 
schools,  transcribers,  and  printing  houses 
that  we  propose  to  recommend  and  author- 
ize simultaneous  printing  and  embossing 
of  uniform  texts  of  the  revision  in  both 
countries  in  order  that  requests  for  the 
Code  here  will  not  be  delayed  or  dependent 
upon  sending  overseas  to  a  single  source  of 
supply  for  such  an  important  need  in  our 
work.  The  cost  of  editing  and  publishing 
this  booklet  should  not  be  great,  however, 
and  if  sold  for  cost  it  may  pay  for  itself. 
However,  our  two  national  associations 
which  have  delegated  this  work  should 
look  forward  to  underwriting  the  final  re- 
sults to  assure  its  circulation  to  the  people 
in  the  field  concerned  with  the  embossing 
and  transcribing  of  uniform  and  approved 
braille  for  our  readers  and  children  in 
schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  I  can  speak  for 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  in 
thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  help- 
ing us  carry  out  this  most  difficult  study, 
and  assure  you  that  in  our  conferences 
with  the  British  Committee  this  summer 
we  shall  in  all  our  discussions  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  braille  readers  here 
in  America. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

BYRON  BERHOW,  Superintendent 
Minnesota  Braille  and  S.  S.  School 


The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined 
the  A.A.I.B.  record  of  finances  as  re- 
ported   by    the    Secretary-Treasurer,    Joe 


Kerr,  for  the  two  year  period  ending  June 
24,  1956  and  we  find  them  to  be  in  proper 
order. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

I^ELSON  COOl^,  Ubrarian 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


When  one  considers  the  lives  of  many 
famous  blind  people  (which,  as  a  librarian, 
I  am  doing  as  a  part  of  my  daily  work) 
one  becomes  aware  of  the  galaxy  of  names 
of  the.  visually  handicapped  who  have 
played  stellar  roles  in  the  artistic  fields 
of  literature  and  music.  Certainly  Homer 
and  Milton  have  everywhere  been  admitted 
to  the  company  of  the  great,  and  there 
are  many  others.  But  as  we  see  in  the 
new  book  by  Helen  Keller — TEACHER — , 
there  have  been  those  like  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  self-effacing  counselors,  who,  in 
every  time  and  clime,  have  given  of  them- 
selves that  others  might  achieve  and  live 
a  fuller  life. 

This  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  my 
attention  as  reports  came  in  to  me  from 
the  various  residential  schools,  of  the  death 
of  various  members  of  their  staffs  during 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  The 
majority  of  these  reports  were  accompanied 
by  words  of  deep  appreciation  of  what  those 
persons  had  meant  to  the  particular  schools 
throughout  the  many  years  they  had  serv- 
ed so  quietly  and  effectively.  I  cannot, 
Avithin  the  limits  of  this  report,  read  to 
you  all  of  those  words;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  every  school  and  the  pupils  in  it  owe 
much  to  a  little  core  of  extremely  devoted 
teachers  and  matrons  who  gave  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  talents  that  the 
students  might  not  lack  the  very  best  of 
education  and  social  advantages. 

Reading  these  reports  I  think  that  we 
can  say  of  all  of  these  departed,  in  the 
words  of  John  Milton, 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to 
wail 

Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no 
contempt. 

Dispraise  or  blame — nothing  but  well 
and  fair 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  deaths  so 
noble. 


Thus  I  give  to  you  the  names  of  those  of 
of  our  profession  deceased  since  the  last 
convention,  saying  only  that  behind  every 
name  lived  a  personality  of  individual 
worth,  a  personality  which  surely  left  an 
impression  on  the  few  or  the  many. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind:  Harry  G. 
Hulsey,  an  alumnus  of  the  school, 
teacher  for  twenty-four  years,  who  died 
in   January,    1955. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind:  Doctor  R. 

T.    Cook,    the    school    dentist    for    forty 

years;    died    March,    1956. 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind:    Miss 

Clara  L,    Stone,   librarian    1917 — 1946; 

died   March,    1956. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Paul 
S.  Barrett,  supervisor  of  education  and 
work  for  the  blind  in  Georgia,  19  36 — 
1955;    died  November,    1955. 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School: 
Miss  Jeannette  Taylor,  housemother 
1930 — 1947;  died  February,  1956. 
Miss  Ethel  Kimball,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  class  1905,  piano  te«i,cher 
1913 — 1949;  died  1956. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks,  principal  of  the 
school  1925 — 19  48;  died  September, 
1955. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Benja- 
min Franklin  Smith,  teacher  for  many 
years  who  died  in  February,  1954. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind:  Miss  Anna 
Anderson,  on  the  school  staff  1900 — 
1945,  retiring  as  matron  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1948. 

Mrs.  Goldie  Nine,  housemother  19  30 — 
1954;    died  February,   1956. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind:  Colonel 
John  D.  Gregory,  teacher  1902 — 1911; 
died  April,  1956. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  C. 
Prevost  Boyce,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  19  31  until  his  death,  Jan- 
uary,  1955. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Maslin,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  19  38  until  his 
death    in    1954. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind:  Mrs.  Le- 
onore  Isdebski  Massa,  a  teacher  for  1% 
years;  killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
December,  19  56. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind:  Miss 
Ellen  L.  Chittenden,  music  teacher  from 
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1904 — 19  31;   died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  in  1955. 

Mr.  Everett  A.  Judd,  member  of  Board 

of   Visitors    1943 — 1953;     died    August, 

1955. 

Miss  Minnie  J.  Gould,  head  matron  1897 

— 1935;   died  April,  1955. 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind:   Miss 

Helen  Goodwin,  a  long-time   teacher  in 

the  North  Dakota  School;  died  in  1955. 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Otter  Jesse 

Hill,  teacher  and  principal  of  elementary 

department  19  33 — 1954.  Died  suddenly 

in   service,    July,    19  54. 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind:    Mrs.  Violet 

Fry,  housemother;  died,  February,  19  56. 
Virginia    School   for    the    Blind:    Mrs.    M. 

Genevieve  Coville,  Principal  for  21  years, 

died  1955. 
Washington    School    for   the    Blind:    Mrs. 

Sadie    Armstrong,     Sup't.     1915 — 1920, 

died  May,  1956. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind:  Annie 
Deane  Hobson,  teacher  1906,  died  May, 
1956. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind:  Miss  Effie 
Bullard,  fifth  grade  teacher,  retired  in 
1942;    died    September,    1955. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind:  Miss  Cathe- 
rine S.  Benson,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
1947 — 1951;  died  August,  1955. 


Mr.  George  L.  Faulkner,  teacher  of 
music  1946 — 1948;  died  March,  1956. 
Mrs.  Daisy  Howard,  housemother  at  Per- 
kins and  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind;  died  May,  1956. 
Mr.  Julian  H.  Mabey,  teacher  1890 — 
1920.   Steward    1922:    head   of   manual 

training      department       1922 1945; 

died  age   89,   December,   1955. 
Mr.   G.    Ernest    Richards,    grounds   em- 
ployee 19  34-1952;  died  in  England  Feb- 
ruary,  1956. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Fineberg  Abramson,  teacher 
1946-1948,  died  1956. 
Miss    Grace    M.    Hill,    teacher    in    girl's 
upper     school,      1923 — 19  31;      died     in 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  December,  1954. 

Royer-Greaves  School:  Mrs.  Wallace 
Boardman,  housemother,  died  Septem- 
ber,  1954. 

Mrs.Varda   Mackey,    supervisor   of   nur- 
sery school;  died  in  the  summer  of  1954. 

And  now  may  I  ask  that  you  join  with 
me  in  a  moment  of  appreciative  contempla- 
tion of  the  lives  of  these  who  have  gone 
before  us  into  such  rewards  as  Heaven  has 
for  those  who  have  served,  (often  as  Christ 
did)  by  touching  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  but 
certainly  always  by  touching  their  lives. 


EVALUATION 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent 
Missouri  Scliool  for  the  Blind. 


Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Convention : 

It  became  apparent  eight  or  nine  months 
ago  that  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  is  in  need  of  an  in- 
strument by  which  a  program  of  education 
for  children  who  are  blind  could  evaluate 
itself  or  be  evaluated  by  others.  This  pro- 
ject was  discussed  at  Louisville  last  fall 
(1955)  and  President  Lysen  appointed 
Superintendent  Egbert  Peeler  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  me   to  consider  the  problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  Policy  Committee, 
I  have  been  preoccupied  and  have  not 
been  able  to  give  much  thought  to  this 
new  assignment.  However,  some  members 
of  my  staff  in  Missouri  have  gathered  pre- 


liminary materials  and  study  has  been 
given  to  the  matter.  The  Administrator's 
Workshop  has  agreed  to  make  evaluation 
its  project  and  subcommittees  have  been 
selected  to  work  on  the  various  parts 
of   such   an  instrument. 

Superintendent  Peeler,  who  has  been  in- 
terested in  a  kindred  project,  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  by  which  classes  for 
children  who  are  blind  can  compare  them- 
selves with  desirable  practice,  has  con- 
sented to  be  chairman  of  a  committee 
during  my  administration  to  work  out  an 
instrument   or  instruments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  such  an  instrument 
or  document  will  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  serve  the  needs  of  schools  and  classes 
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in    any    section   of    the    country,    large  or 
small. 

This  constitutes  my  report  on  progress 
in  the  direction  of  evaluation  or  whatever 
better  name  the  committee  may  ultimately 


select.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  look  forward 
to  the  report  of  the  progress  made  during 
these  workshop  sessions  to  be  given  by  thei 
Administrator's  Workshop  recorded  in  the 
Thursday    morning    session. 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

HAKEY  DITZLER,  Chairman 
I*^ew  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 


The  Committee  offers  the  following  three 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  thQ 
convention: 

1.  RESOLVED — that  letters  of  thanks 
be  addressed  to  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Education  for  providing  expert 
workshop  observers;  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  valuable  guide  service  and 
to  the  outside  speakers  and  groups 
whose  participation  so  manifestly  en- 
hanced the  convention. 


RESOLVED — that  we  duly  record 
grateful  cognizance  for  the  program 
committee's  preparatory  work  and 
that  of  the  workshop  coordinator, 
whose  unflagging  zeal  before  and 
throughout  the  convention  facilitated 
the  smooth  profitable  functioning  of 
our  sectional  meetings. 
RESOLVED — that  this  convention 
voice  hearty  appreciation  to  Dr.  Scar- 
berry  and  his  entire  staff  for  their 
unique  hospitality  which  has  render- 
ed our  stay  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  eminently   enjoyable. 


METHODS  AND  GOALS  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  CONFERENCE 

WILLIAM  T.  HEISLER,  Wo7-kshop  Coordinator 
Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Before  discussing  details  of  the  Work- 
shop Conference  Organization,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  sketch  some  of  the  important 
events  of  A.A.I. B.  history  leading  up  to 
our  present  organization.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  quick  journey  into  the  past  might 
broaden  our  perspective  and  help  us  to 
better  understand  the  basic  purposes  of  our 
Association. 

It  was  in  the  year  1853,  in  New  York 
City,  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its  first  con- 
vention. The  membership  of  this  early 
meeting  was  composed  of  fourteen  super- 
intendents of  the  existing  fifteen  schools. 
It  is  significant  that  this  first  convention 
consisted  of  open  discussions  on  a  numbei* 
of  very  important  topics;  among  them  thd 
need  for  a  central   p^rinting   house   and   a 


working  library.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  value  of  holding  conventions 
for  the  discussion  of  common  problems. 
Thus,  one  hundred  three  years  ago  we 
had  educators  assembling  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  mutual  assistance  in  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children. 

Now  this,  and  the  following  early  con- 
ventions, did  not  have  departmentalized  dis- 
cussion group  nor  were  there  teachers  in 
attendance.  None  the  less,  the  value  of 
these  early  discussions  helped  in  eventually 
bringing  about  a  number  of  important 
things,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
centralized  library  services,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  biennial  cpnveii- 
tions. 
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What  might  be  considered  the  second 
phase  of  our  convention  history  was  usher- 
ed in  with  the  increasing  attendance  of 
teachers  and  the  establishment  of  depart- 
mentalized meetings.  This  second  era  was 
characterized  by  the  delivering  of  papers 
in  the  various  subject  areas.  Following  the 
delivery  of  these  papers  there  was  some 
discussion  and  debate.  However,  these  dis- 
cussions were  usually  inconclusive  and 
were  not  recorded.  During  the  interims 
between  conventions  practically  all  con- 
tact was  lost  among  the  educators,  with 
the  exception  of  members  of  the  special 
working  committees. 

During  the  biennium  of  1950-1952,  how- 
ever, the  Planning  Group,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  Robert  Thomp- 
son, decided  that  the  greatest  potential  of 
our  A.A.I.B.  was  not  being  tapped.  It  was 
recognized  that  those  attending  the  con- 
ventions became  acquainted  but  only  in  a 
transient  manner.  Therefore,  an  idea  for  a 
different  kind  of  convention  was  decided 
upon  for  that  year.  This  was  to  be  a 
workshop  involving  activity  on  the  part  of 
every  person  in  attendance.  All  were  to 
contribute  to  the  recognition,  discussion, 
and  possible  solutions  of  the  many  educa- 
tional problems  in  our  field. 

It  took  real  vision  and  much  hard  work 
to  reorganize  our  convention.  The  A.A.I.B. 
owes  much  to  Robert  Thompson  for  his 
foresight  in  seeing  our  needs  and  for  the 
hard  work  that  he  and  his-co-workers  con- 
tributed in  changing  it  into  its  present 
form.  In  this  third  era  of  convention  his- 
tory we  have  returned  to  discussions,  not 
merely  between  superintendents  but  in 
numerous  sections  attended  by  teachers, 
houseparents,  guidance,  and  other  special 
personnel,  and  administrators. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  structural  evolu- 
tion of  this  third  or  Workshop  era,  we 
find  that  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  workshop  sections.  From 
a  beginning  of  fourteen  sections  establish- 
ed at  the  19  52  Convention  in  Louisville, 
we  now  find  we  have  grown  to  twenty-five. 
New  and  separate  workshops  include  those 
in  Guidance,  Kindergarten,  Preschool,  Men- 
tally Retarded.  Intermediate  Grade  Social 


Studies,  two  sections  for  Primary  Grades, 
two  for  Houseparents,  and  possibly  addi- 
tional ones  may  be  established  depending 
upon  the  number  of  members  in  attend- 
ance. 

We  are  aware  that  for  workshops  to  suc- 
ceed they  must  adopt  certain  working 
methods  and  operate  within  an  approved 
framework.  In  the  immediate  days  ahead 
you  will  meet  with  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  They  will  represent  small 
schools,  large  schools,  and  will  come  from 
urban  and  rural  areas.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable variation  in  their  ages  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds  and  philosophy  of 
teaching.  This  is  to  be  expected  and  is  de- 
sirable, for  it  is  by  sharing  our  thinking 
and  experiences  that  we  all  experience 
growth.  It  is  up  to  each  one  to  become 
acquainted  with  others  and  to  view  in  an 
unbiased  light  all  contributions  made  in 
the  many  discussions.  I  emphasize  the  need 
for  contribution  for  unless  we  all  contri- 
bute in  our  workshop  sessions  there  will  be 
little  received.  In  making  these  contribu- 
tions, however,  it  must  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
careful  analysis  of  all  members  of  the 
group.  We  will  not  tell  others  that  ours  are 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  history,  music, 
or  shop,  or  that  our  school  has  the  ideal 
social  program  or  the  best  system  of  home 
reports.  Rather,  all  contributions  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  their  strengths  and 
and  limitations  which,  in  turn,  will  deter- 
mine their  areas  of  greatest  applicability. 
We  will  bear  in  mind  that  what  may 
be  practical  in  one  area  or  situation  may 
not  necessarily  be  so  in  all  others.  We 
must  develop  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  is  best  rather  than  who  is  right. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  gathering 
of  persons  ceases  to  concern  itself  with 
individuals  and  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  ideas,  it  becomes  a  group.  It  is  essential 
that  our  workshop  gatherings  become 
groups  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The  per- 
sons who  will  contribute  materially  to 
bringing  this  about  will  be  the  various 
officers  whom  you  have  elected  or  who 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  you.  First, 
there   is    your    Chairman,   His   is    the    job 
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to  see  that  the  agenda  is  developed  ac- 
cording to  democratic  procedures  and  that 
each  member  is  given  a  chance  to  make 
his  or  her  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
The  Recorder  has  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  a  careful  record  of  all  important 
statements,  analyses,  discussion  of  prob- 
lems, and  recommendations.  In  close  co- 
operation with  the  Chairman,  he  will  de- 
velop daily  reports  and  a  final  report  for 
the  Convention  Proceedings.  This  officer 
has  been  called  the  "memory"  of  the 
group,  since  he  is  the  one  to  recall  any 
points  of  discussion  the  group  may  re- 
quest. The  group  Observer  has  a  greater 
responsibility  than  perhaps  most  realize. 
He  is  the  one  who  carefully  watches  tha 
working  of  the  entire  group  in  order  to 
determine  its  functioning  efficiency.  If  the 
discussion  is  monopolized  by  a  few,  if  it 
gets  up  a  blind  alley,  or  it  gets  side- 
tracked, it  is  the  Observer's  duty  to  bring 
such  things  to  the  group's  attention.  This 
checking  of  procedure  is  essential  if  meet- 
ings are  to  move  along  toward  their  goals. 

The  A.A.I.B.  Planning  Committee,  in  re- 
cognizing the  importance  of  the  position 
of  Observer,  felt  that  ideal  persons  for  the 
post  would  be  those  fully  informed  on 
workshop  procedures,  and  yet  ones  who 
would  be  relatively  unattached  to  any  par- 
ticular group.  Accordingly,  through  the 
able  and  willing  services  of  Mr.  Scarberry 
of  the  Ohio  School,  the  services  of  14  per- 
sons were  obtained  from  the  Ohio  State 
Dept.  of  Education  to  fill  Observer  and 
Resource  Person  positions  within  our 
groups.  Included  among  this  group  of  per- 
sons are  division  superintendents,  as  well 
as  superintendents  in  the  aresa  of  music, 
industrial  arts,  slow  learning,  sight  con- 
servation, orthopedic  handicap  and  sight 
conservation.  These  people  all  have  been 
assigned  to  specific  workshop  sections.  All 
have  had  experience  in  previous  workshops 
and  I  know  that  we  shall  appreciate  and 
profit  by  their  presence. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  recognize 
those  who  have  accepted  the  responsibili- 
ties of  chairmenship  and  other  officer 
duties  for  this  Convention.  All  have  worked 
hard  in  planning  for  their  sessions  and  de- 
serve our  full  appreciation. 


Concerning  the  working  pattern  for 
your  groups,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  single,  rigid  pattern.  Cer- 
tain groups  may  split  up  at  their  initial 
meeting  into  a  series  of  small  "buzz"  ses- 
sions in  order  to  develop  discussion  topics. 
Others  may  have  pre-planned  their  agenda 
to  include  a  keynote  speaker  who  may  or 
may  not  remain  with  the  group  as  a  re- 
source person.  There  may  be  plans  in  other 
sessions  for  including  a  short  trip  to  view 
and  discuss  a  particular  exhibit  or  work 
area  of  the  host  school.  These  individual 
variations  of  procedure  are  recommended 
wherever  they  serve  an  important  purpose 
in  the  development  of  the  group's  agenda. 
An  important  measure  of  a  group's  effect- 
iveness lies  in  its  flexibility  to  meet  speci- 
fic needs. 

Another  very  important  aspect  to  con- 
sider in  the  maintaining  of  successful  work- 
shops is  the  need  for  solidarity  of  group 
membership.  It  is  hoped  that  each  one  will 
select  a  group  and  stay  with  it.  Those  who 
drift  about  will  gain  little  and  contribute 
accordingly.  Each  one  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute  his  share  in  whatever  area 
he  feels  most  qualified.  A  workshop,  to 
be  meaningful,  must  be  developed  session 
by  session  through  the  efforts  of  a  hard- 
working, mutually-sympathetic  group  of 
persons.  They,  and  they  alone,  will  be 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  discussion, 
having  participated  in  its  evolution  and 
agreed  upon  its  goal. 

It  is  rather  difficult  within  the  space 
of  a  v/eek,  in  fact,  well  nigh  impossible, 
to  achieve  all  of  the  important  goals  that 
the  groups  will  set  for  themselves.  The 
group  as  a  working  unit  should,  therefore, 
recognize  its  responsibilities  in  develop- 
ing a  program  that  will  extend  beyond  the 
three  and  one  half  days  of  discussion  peri- 
ods available  at  this  convention.  If  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  is  to  be  achieved  there 
must  be  a  continuing  of  discussions  and 
studies  beyond  the  convention.  This  extra- 
convention  activity  can  be  carried  on  in 
regional  workshop  conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
regional  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  four  years  of  our  workshop  coii- 
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ference  history.  This  regional  activity 
should  be  maintained  and  expanded  in 
order  that  our  groups  might  bring  to 
completion  the  several  studies  and  proj- 
ects they  have  set  for  themselves.  Certain 
groups  have  developed  and  circulated  news 
bulletins  or  letters.  These  have  served  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  membership  in 
touch  with  group  thinking  as  well  as  con- 
taining reports  on  group  projects.  It  is 
hoped  that  additional  workshops  will  con- 
sider the  development  of  similar  means  of 
communication. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  picture  is  worth 
ten  thousand  words.  Your  Planning  Com- 
mittee, in  recognizing  this,  created  the  posi- 
tion of  Exhibits  Coordinator.  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Librarian  and  Museum  Curator  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  was  chosen 
to  fill  this  important  post.  Mr.  Coon  has 
expended  a  maximum  effort  in  urging  mem- 
bers to  bring  worthwhile  educational  ma- 
terial to  the  convention  for  display  pur- 
poses. These  materials  will  be  on  display 
either  in  individual  workshops  or  in  gen- 
eral exhibition  areas.  I  am  sure  all  will  ap- 
preciate and  benefit  from  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  suggestions 
for  workshop  procedure  and  improvement 
will  be  of  benefit  to  you  and  your  groups. 
In   summing    up    I    would   like    to    re-em- 


phasize certain  "musts"  needed  to  insure  a 
successful  convention. 

1.  Make  certain  that  we  are  associated 
with  specific  workshop  groups. 

2.  Recognize  our  responsibilities  in  con- 
tributing knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  discussions. 

3.  Cooperate  in  developing  group  har- 
mony and  "oneness."  This  should  de- 
velop naturally  once  we  respect  our 
neighbors'  contributions  and  think- 
ing. 

4.  Express  willingness  to  accept  respon- 
sibilities we  are  capable  of  handling. 
This  might  include  accepting  a  nom- 
ination for  officer  duty  within  the 
group. 

5.  Report  to  meetings  promptly  and  stay 
with  our  groups  until  the  termination 
of  each  session. 

Our  A.A.I.B.  has  had  an  interesting  de- 
velopment. From  an  early  beginning  of  in- 
formal meetings  between  superintendents 
it  became  departmentalized  and  finally 
developed  into  what  it  is  today — an  ar- 
ticulate organization  meeting  the  needs 
of  workers  at  all  levels  of  our  profession. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  never  before  lu 
our  Association's  history  have  we  been  in 
as  favorable  a  position  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  blind  youth. 

In  closing  may  I  express  my  very  best 
wishes  to  each  and  every  one  for  a  fruit- 
ful and  pleasant  Convention. 


HOMiMAKING,  RELATED  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

MES.  ELLA  BKTJCE,  Chmrman 

MISS  LOLA  BLOSS,  Co-Chairman 

MRS.  LUCILE  TETLOW,  Recorder 

MRS.  DOROTHY  BAKER,  Recorder 


The  chairman  suggested  an  introduction 
of  the  members  of  the  workshop  which  was 
carried  out.  The  group  had  been  asked 
by  the  National  Workshop  Committee  to 
divide  into  two  groups,  Homemaking  and 
Related  Arts  and  Crafts.  Four  of  the  group 
taught  Arts  and  Crafts  only,  five  taught 
Homemaking,  and  nine  members  taught 
both.  After  a  discussion,  the  group  voted 
to  stay  together. 


Miss  Lola  Bless  of  the  Michigan  School 
gave  a  report  of  the  topics  for  discussion 
sent  in  by  the  teachers,  whom  she  had 
contacted  through  letters. 

They  were  as  follows: 

1.  Setting  up  a  course  of  study  for  high 
school   homemaking  classes. 

2.  Work    suitable    for    fifth    and    sixth 
grades. 

3.  Work  suitable  for  spastic  bands. 
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4.  Ideas  for  style  shows. 

5.  Short  cuts  in  sewing. 

6.  Special  gadgets  to  be  used  on  a  sew- 
ing machine. 

7.  Related  arts  and  crafts. 

8.  Projects  for  slow  learners. 

9.  Demonstration  —  ceramics     for     the 
blind. 

10.  Special  training  for  later  vocations 
in  the  homemaking,  related  arts  and 
crafts  departments. 

Mrs.  Bloss  of  the  Michigan  school  pre- 
sented a  course  of  study  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  twelfth  which  stresses 
cooperative    enterprise    for   family    living. 

The  idea  of  planning,  working  together 
as  a  family  is  stressed.  Simple  projects 
in  the  early  grades  pertaining  to  the  home 
were  discussed  by  the  group.  The  methods 
used  also  teach  social  graces  and  etiquette. 
Work  was  also  discussed  for  the  upper 
grades. 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  a  report  on  requests 
by  the  groups  for  a  course  with  college 
credit  in  arts  and  crafts  for  the  teachers 
at  the  Batavia  meeting.  If  the  group  wanted 
the  course  they  were  to  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  AAIB,  where  the  group 
wanted  it  located,  and  the  number  willing 
to  go  and  pay  tuition,  and  the  time  of  the 
year  for  the  course. 

The  group  decided  that  a  meeting  would 
convene  at  nine  o'cock  on  Wednesday 
morning  for  a  talk  and  a  demonstration 
on  ceramics  by  Neil  Murphy.  Art  Teacher 
at  the  Ohio  State  School.  After  which  col- 
ored slides   will  be  shown. 

Second  Workshop  Session. 

Mrs.  Marcelle  Navey  of  North  Carolina 
presented  the  materials  she  had  collected 
and  compiled  in  Arts  and  Crafts  to  be  used 
by  boys  and  girls.  This  includes,  basketry, 
crocheting,  knitting,  knotting,  braiding, 
lacing,  weaving.  A  copy  has  been  Brailled 
in  two  volumes.  The  workshop  voted  to 
turn  this  work  over  to  the  Publications 
Committee  of  the  AAIB  to  be  put  into 
Braille  and  sightsaving  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  a  discussion  of  work  for  spastic  hands, 
work  can  be  done  with  spools,  large  need- 


les and  yarn,  leather  strips,  and  coarse 
materials  for  braiding  in  routine  work. 
Large  beads  with  wire  and  lacing  materials 
together  with  embroidery  cards  also  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Charpiot  of  the  Missouri  School  dis- 
cussed the  workshop  meeting  where  case 
workers,  home  teachers,  red  cross  workers, 
or  anyone  else  interested  as  well  as  this 
group  be  invited  into  courses  set  up  for 
college  credit  in  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  idea 
being  to  improve  craft  work  for  the  blind 
and  to  produce  better  work  and  more  use- 
ful articles.  He  suggested  a  course  which 
would  help  ourselves  as  teachers  and  at 
the  same  time  give  college  credit.  Mr.  Char- 
piot was  appointed  chairman  of  a  group 
to  work  out  details  of  this  workshop  and 
that  Mrs.  Navey,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter, 
and  Mrs.  Pittman  work  with  him. 

Third  Workshop  Session 

Chairmen,  Miss  Lola  Bloss,  Mrs.  Ella 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Lein  of  Minnesota  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  gadget  for  detecting  broken 
threads  used  by  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Bruce  gave  a  report  of  a  survey 
that  she  and  Mrs.  Seidlitz  made  among  the 
alumni  of  the  schools  in  Missouri  and  Il- 
linois as  to  the  need  of  the  Braille  cook 
book.  The  adult  blind  seemed  to  prefer 
the  plastic  card  files.  After  a  discussion 
of  the  types  of  recipe  books  and  the  need 
of  such  books,  it  was  voted  that  the  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  consider  a 
cook  book  to  be  Brailled.  Miss  Shults  was 
appointed  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  workshop  group  voted  to  have  Mrs. 
Navey's  material  on  Arts  and  Crafts  Brail- 
led for  use  in  the  classroom.  Mrs.  Navey 
was  asked  to  work  further  on  this  to  in- 
clude specific  work  for  the  lower  grades. 
Mr.  Charpiot,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Hunter,  and 
Mrs.  Tetlow  were  asked  to  work  with  her. 

Mrs.  Tetlow  took  the  workshop  groups 
on  a  tour  of  her  Homemaking  department. 

Fourth  Workshop  Session 

There  was  a  demonstration  on  ceramics 
by  Mr.  Neil  Murphy  of  Ohio  followed  by 
an  informal  discussion. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  workshop  was 
devoted  to  the  viewing  of  slides  of  Mrs. 
Pittman  of  Mississippi  on  activities  in  her 
department  and  Mr.  Charpiot  on  art. 

The  third  period  of  the  workshop  in- 
cluded reports: 

1.  Report  of  committee  on  the  cook- 
books. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  a  summer 
workshop  in  arts  and  crafts.  This  report 
was  approved. 

The  committee  recommended  a  summer 
workshop  of  Arts  and  Crafts  sponsored  by 
the  AAIB,  with  or  without  affiliations  with 
other  associations:  such  a  workshop  would 
be  held  at  a  college  for  credit  hours.  The 
school  should  be  chosen  by  the  AAIB  board. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
workshop  be  opened  to  all  persons  working 
with  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  adult 
or  child. 

The  committee  on  the  cook  book  rec- 
ommended that  teachers  collect  materials 
which  they  wanted  and  send  it  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  be  compiled  for 
Brailling  on  plastic  in  loose  leaf  notebook 
form. 

Mfth  Workshop   Session 

Mrs.  Elsie  Swoyer,  interior  decorator  of 
Lazarus  and  Company,  talked  with  the 
group  and  brought  with  her  a  large  display 
of  fabrics   used  in  decorating. 


The  group  voted  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  to  ask  to 
have  Experiences  in  Homemaking  by  Lait- 
em  and  Miller  put  into  Braille  and  large 
print. 

Officers  elected  for  the  next  workshop 
session  in  1958  were: 

Mrs.  Lucile  Tetlow,  Ohio,  chairman 

Mrs.    Marcelle    Navey,    North    Carolina, 
co-chairman. 

Miss   Eula   Shults,   Arkansas,    alternate. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Baker,  North  Carolina, 
recorder. 

Miss  Marjorie  Moske,   Oklahoma,  alter- 
nate recorder. 


Representative 


School 


Mrs.  Grace  Seidlitz,  Missouri  School 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter,  Royer-Graves 
Miss  Jennie  Cawood,  West.  Penn.  School 
Mrs.  Marcelle  B.  Navey,  N.  C.  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Baker,  N.  C.  School 
Miss  Eula  Schults,  Arkansas  School 
Mrs.  Anna  Black,  Kentucky  School 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Moske,  Oklahoma  School 
Mrs.  Lucile  Tetlow,  Ohio  School 
Miss  Lola  Bloss,  Michigan  School 
Mr.  Donald  Charpiot,  Missouri  School 
Mrs.   Marilyn   Solts,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  W.   D.  Hardison,   Tenn.   School 
Miss   Margaret  Langenderfer.   Ohio 

Home  Teacher 
Mrs.   Margaret   Sanchez,   Florida  School 
Mrs.   Ella   Bruce,  Illinois   School 
Mrs.  Annie  Henderson,  Tenn.  School 
Mrs.  Sally  Pittman,  Mississippi  School 
Mrs.  Frances  McGraw,  Perkins  School 


COMMERCIAL  ARTS 

MES.  VESTA  V.  COON,  Chairman 
CHARLES  F.  KUSEK,  Recorder 


The  Commercial  Arts  Workshop  was  a 
huge  success  with  the  discussion  of  many 
topics  which  are  of  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial teacher.  It  was  impossible  at  this 
time  to  reach  conclusions  on  many  issues, 
but  the  ones  that  were  reached,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  and  will  furnish  new  ideas 
for  all.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  commercial  teachef 
is  for  a  textbook  for  the  elementary  grades, 


For  the  purpose  of  looking  into  this  mat- 
ter, the  following  were  appointed  to  serve 
on  a  publications  committee: 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Kusek,  New  York  State 
School    for    the    Blind 

Mrs.  Orjlla  Pratt,  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Clifta  Edgington,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind, 
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With  this  as  a  start,  we  hope  that  some 
helpful  results   will   be   forthcoming  soon. 

A  resolution  was  made  that  all  copies 
of  printed  materials  that  must  be  typed 
exactly,  line  for  line,  from  the  ink  copy, 
should  be  marked  on  the  braille  copy  at 
the  end  of  each  line,  with  the  letters  "t.c," 
meaning  "throw  carriage." 

The  group  was  shown  a  new  typing  paper 
put  out  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  blind, 
for  no  carbon  paper  is  required  to  make 
duplicate  copies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  group  that  typ- 
ing should  be  taught  on  a  limited  basis 
in  the  elementary  grades.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  fifth  grade  was  the  most 
popular  grade  level  in  which  to  start.  In 
starting  the  child  to  type  at  this  early  age, 
only  the  basic  principles  should  be  taught. 

The  point  was  also  stressed  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  student  to  learn  to 
type,  although  he  may  be  both  visually  and 
physically  handicapped. 

As  always,  the  important  question  of 
the  Workshop  was,  "How  can  the  blind 
improve  their  spelling?"  This  was  a  lengthy 
discussion  with  no  conclusion  reached,  but 
some  suggested  methods  were: 

1.   Have  the  student  type  the  mispelled 
word  several  times. 


2.  Teach  the  braille  signs  and  then  write 
the  whole  word  out. 

3.  Review  the  words  every  two  weeks 
that  were  used  in  the  drills  during 
that   period. 

It  is  believed  that  after  twelve  years 
of  training  and  education,  the  visually 
handicapped  student  Is  often  discouraged 
upon  graduation  when  he  is  informed  that 
there  is  no  employment  available  because 
of  his  handicap.  It  is  our  duty  as  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  to  inform  the  public 
that  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing  work  of 
equal  value  with  the  sighted  individual  in 
many  of  the  commercial  positions. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  as 
officers  of  the  Commercial  Arts  Workshop 
at  the  next  biennial  convention,   195  6-58: 

Chairman — Charles  F.  Kusek 
Co-Chairman — Miss   Clifta   Edgington 
Recorder — to  be  elected  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  next  workshop. 

Representative  School 

Mrs.  Vesta  V.  Coon,  Perkins  School 
Charles  F.  Kusek,  New  York  State  School 
Mrs.  Katherine  Poruben,  The  New  York 

Institute 
Miss  Clifta  Edgington,  Maryland  School 
Mrs.  Margaret  Yick,  Overbrook  School 
Nolan  E.  Murphy,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Edith  R.  Holt,  Oklahoma  School 
Mrs.  Orilla  Pratt,  N.  C.  State  School 
Miss  Nelle   Johnson,    Missouri   School 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

MR.  ALAN  BARTHOLOMEW,  Chairman 
MR.  PAUL  ANTLE,  Recorder 


In  the  workshop,  there  were  four  topics 
of  discussion: 

1.  Areas  or  subjects  taught  within  our 
schools. 

2.  Should  vocational  training  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind? 

3.  Needs  in  our  field  for  new  materials 
in  Braille. 

4.  Compiling    a    syllabus    of    Industrial 
Arts  for  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  taught  depending  con- 
siderably   on   the   equipment   available  in 


the  various  schools.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  field  of  Industrial  Arts  is 
expanding,  and  many  new  subject  areas 
are  being  explored.  The  workshop  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  freer 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  teachers  of 
Industrial  Arts,  making  it  possible  for  all 
the  schools  to  benefit  equally  from  experi- 
ences gained  by  individual  teachers. 

While  we  recognize  the  value  of  the 
traditional  subjects,  and  do  not  want  to 
discredit  them  at  all,  we  do  feel  that  it  is 
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to  the  students  best  advantage  to  have 
experience  in  the  n3.any  new  fields  of  study- 
now  being  introduced. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  these 
subjects  should  be  taught  on  a  vocational 
or  pre-vocational  level  brought  us  into  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  services.  Where  these 
services  were  found  to  be  adequate,  it  waa 
felt  that  the  schools  could  serve  their 
students  best  by  giving  them  as  many  hand 
manipulative  skills  as  possible,  taking  care 
to  choose  projects  with  an  eye  to  future 
employment.  However  with  the  exceptional 
student  training  on  the  vocational  level 
may  be  given. 

Lengthly  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  compiling  a  Syllabus  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  for  the  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Such  a  guide  has  been  long  needed  by  our 
schools,  both  for  present  and  new  teach- 
ers. In  order  to  further  study  this  prob- 
lem, a  committee  was  appointed  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew,  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Harry  Reid,  of 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind;  and 
Mr.  Paul  Antle,  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  This  committee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  compiling  a  questionnaire  which 


is  to  be  circulated  among  schools  some- 
time at  the  beginning  of  1957.  From  the 
answers  of  this  questionnaire,  the  commit- 
tee hopes  to  be  able  to  present  a  prelimin- 
ary draft  to  the  workshop  at  the  next  con- 
vention in  1958. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  publishing  for  us  in  September  of 
this  year  a  textbook  on  Woodworking,  and 
we  are  asking  them  to  print  a  textbook 
on  Metalworking  as  soon  as  a  suitable  one* 
can  be  found.  Mr.  Reid  of  South  Carolina 
was  appointed  to  study  the  books  in  this 
field  and  make  his  recommendation. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  were:  Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew,  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Paul  Antle,  Recorder. 


Representative 


School 


Mr.  Alan  Bartholomew,  Perkins  School 
Mr.   Paul  Antle,  Missouri  School 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ibbotson,  Texas  School 
Mr.  C.  Ford,  Maryland  School 
Mr.  C.  H.  Nowell,  Mississippi  School 
Mr.  S.  B.  McCleary,  West.  Penn.  School 
Mr.  L.  J.  Petzinger,  Ohio  State  School 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bates,  Tennessee  School 
Mr.    Rozek,   Connecticut   School 
Mr.  H.  Reid,  South  Carolina  School 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 

MK.  AlSTTHON-y  ACKEEMAlsT,  Chairman 
FKAN'CES  YOUNG  Recorder 


After  completing  work  set  forth  at  the 
1954  A.A.I. B.  Convention  in  Batavia,  New 
York,  the  Language  Arts  Workshop  of 
the  present  convention  was  able  to  present 
for  embossing  its  long-anticipated  series 
of  graded  literature  anthologies.  No  tour 
de  force  this,  but  the  outcome  of  honest, 
unbiased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership, and  of  complete  cooperation  and 
backing  by  the  Publications  Committee 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  The  workshop  has  sincerely  endeav- 
ored to  cleave  to  the  canon  arrived  at  in 
Batavia  (see  the  report  of  the  Language 
Arts  Committee  of  that  convention),  and 
has  done  so  as  a  result  of  this  being,  as 
our  chairman  put  it,  ".   .   .a  group  effort 


from  start  to  finish."  This  series  will  be 
available  in  braille  shortly,  and,  upon  re- 
commendation by  letter  to  the  Publications 
Committee,  in  clear  type  at  a  later  date. 
Eager  to  enhance  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  and  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  the 
group  decided  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  select  materials  from  English  plays  and 
poems,  and  Spanish  and  French  texts  for 
recording  by  the  Printing  House,  using 
professional  readers  and/or  casts.  A  com- 
mittee to  select  such  reading  is  composed 
of  Miss  Wash  (Kentucky),  Miss  Hooff 
(Western  Pennsylvaniai),  and  Mrs. 
O'Leary  (Connecticut). 
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Besides  this  absorbing  idea,  others  brief- 
ly discussed  during  the  sessions  were  those 
dealing  with  assignments  outside  the 
English  classroom  and  with  the  ever-pres- 
ent bugaboo  in  our  classes,  spelling.  As 
to  the  former,  the  body  discovered  that  ex- 
tra classroom  requirements  were  similar 
in  the  schools  represented,  varying  only 
v/ith  region  and  situation.  The  latter  topic 
brought  forth  the  agreement  that  braille 
spelling  lessons  should  be  written  both  in 
full  Grade  One  and  in  complete  contract- 
ed form  to  produce  a  follow-through  for 
typing  and  ordinary  writing. 

The  main  need  considered  during  this 
session  was  that  of  English  grammar.  Feel- 
ing that  success  with  the  literature  proj- 
ect might  produce  equal  achievement 
in  this  fundamental,  the  workshop 
will  attempt  to  tackle  the  task  of 
adapting  an  English  grammar  text  of  re- 
cent date  to  the  needs  of  blind  pupils.  For 
the  purpose  of  selecting  as  nearly  suitable 
a  book  as  possible,  the  various  members, 
divided  by  schools,  will  apply  to  pub- 
lishers of  textbooks  for  sample  copies. 
Deletion   of   unwanted    activity    units   and 


of  sentences,  paragraphs,  etc.,  outside  the 
experience  of  a  blind  student  will  follow. 
The  results  of  this  study  will  be  presented 
at  a  meeting  at  Perkins  tentatively 
scheduled  for  February. 

The  gratitude  of  the  entire  workshop  is 
extended  to  the  Publications  Committee 
for  its  ready  support,  and  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper  of  the  Printing  House  for  her  in- 
valuable information  and  suggestions. 


Representative 


School 


Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman,  Perkins  School 
Mr.    Clarence    P.    Bourgeois,    Louisiana 

State  School 
Mrs.  Nellie  K.  Boykin,  N.  C.  School 
Mrs.    Beatrice   Carmichael,   New  Mexico 

School 
Miss   Margaret   Durcan,    West  Penn. 

School 
Miss  Ruby  Etter,  Oklahoma  School 
Miss  Virginia  Hooff,  West  Penn.  School 
Mrs.    Helen    Johnson,    Maryland    School 
Mr.  Albert  Kriger,  Louisiana  School 
Mr.    George    McCrea,    Overbrook    School 
Miss  Paola  Meaux,  Louisiana  School 
Mrs.   Doris  O'Leary,   Oak  Hill  School 
Miss  Georgiana  Russell,  Michigan  School 
Miss  Lulu  Mae  Wash,  Kentucky  School 
Mrs.    Frances    Young,   Maryland   School 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

ME.  E'ELSOIST  COOlSr,  Chairman 
MRS.  ROY  L.  YELYERTON,  Recorder 


Out  of  the  discussions  of  this  workshop 
came  a  number  of  ideas,  and  helpful 
thoughts,  and  a  few  recommendations — 
but  there  was  a  general  regret  that  not 
more  than  3  librarians  came  to  the  con- 
vention. 

We  have  concluded  that  libraries  in 
schools  for  the  blind  are  orphans — seem- 
ingly, because  the  schools  are  not  aware 
of  the  essentially  central  function  of  the 
Library  in  that: 

One — They  forget  that  books  are  the 
raw  material  of  education. 

Two — Because  in  some  schools  there  is 
a  tendency  to  encourage  social  and  other 
non-sedentary  occupations  to  the  exclusion 
of  reading. 


The  findings  of  the  group  also  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the 
blind,  either  through  inertia  or  lack  of 
education  in  the  use  of  library  facilities — 
neither  use  nor  encourage  their  pupils 
to  use  the  library. 

Among  the  vital  questions  discussed  was 
the  problem  of  talking  book  reading  vs 
braille,  the  condition  being  variable  with 
arguments  both  for  and  against  the  use 
of  the  talking  book  for  supplemental  read- 
ing. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Superinten- 
dent Workshop  the  group  spent  consider- 
able time  in  consideration  of  the  Minimum 
Requirements  of  the  ideal  school  library. 
The  noticeable  absence  of  the  majority  of 
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school  librarians  made  it  difficult  to  come 
to  any  final  conclusions. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  group 
that  the  A.A.I. B.  authorize  a  survey  to 
be  made  regarding  such  minimum  require- 
ments and  standards  during  the  coming 
biennium  and  that  the  board  may  arrange 
for  such  a  survey  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds. 

In  connection  with  our  investigation  of 
the  needs  of  libraries  it  was  noted  that  the 
proportion  of  braille  and  talking  books 
within  the  various  classifications  does 
not  seem  too  much  out  of  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classi- 
fications used  in  most  libraries.  Some 
areas  of  knowledge  such  as  the  Social 
Sciences,  Carpentry,  Crafts  and  Hobbies, 
Cooking  and  Cookbooks,  Gardening,  Elec- 


tronics, Radio  and  Television  and  many 
others  are  not  well  covered  by  either 
braille  or  talking  books. 

We  hope  that  in  the  event  that  our 
recommended  survey  sets  minimal  stand- 
ards for  the  physical  aspects  of  school  li- 
braries that  it  will  also  encourage  the, 
use  of  trained  library  personnel  to  the 
advancement  of  reading  and  better  educa- 
tion for  students  in  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Representative  School 

Mrs.    Grayce    Gamber,    Librarian,    Ohio 

State   School 
Mrs.   Roy  L.    Yelverton,   Librarian, 

North   Carolina    School 
(Recorder  19  58) 
Nelson  Coon,  Librarian,   Perkins  School 
Miss  Mildred  Methuen 
Chairman   1956-58 


MATHEMATICS 

DE.  DIEDEICH  EAMKE,  Chairman 
H.  ALTON  DAVIS,  Recorder 


During  the  Mathematics  Workshop  ses- 
sions, Dr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana,  and 
H.  Alton  Davis,  Wisconsin,  acted  as  chair- 
man and  as  recorder,  respectively.  Hav- 
ing many  requests  for  discussion  on  the 
Nemeth  Code  and  its  use,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades,  Dr.  Ramke  moderated 
a  long  discussion  on  the  still  debatable 
question  of  when  it  should  be  introduced 
and  how  may  it  be  amended  the  better 
to  serve  children  who  must  be  taught.  A 
demonstration  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
code,  in  fact,  occupied  most  of  the  time 
of  the  first  two  days,  particularly  since  only 
a  few  people  at  the  meeting  actually  felt 
familiar  with  the  system. 

Acting  after  full  discussion  of  the  Nem- 
eth Code,  and  after  listening  to  several 
communications  from  those  who  have  tried 
to  use  it  in  their  classes,  the  section  unan- 
imously adopted  this  statement  of  belief, 
intended,  at  first,  as  a  test  statement  to 
eee  whether  a  majority-vote  would  en- 
dorse it. 


"After  long  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  Nemeth  Code  and  its  uses,  in  learn- 
ing situations  at  all  educational  levels, 
those  present  at  the  Mathematics  Work- 
shop section  of  the  AAIB  convention  of 
1956  agree  on  the  following  statements 
and  requests: 

"I.  We  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  introducting  the  Nemeth  Code 
to  students  below  the  ninth  grade. 

"II.  We  feel  that,  in  order  to  have  real 
democracy  and  genuine  educational  pro- 
gress, any  code  must  be  susceptible  to 
relatively  easy   amendment. 

"III.  We  urge  that,  until  more  trial 
and  evaluation  can  be  accorded  the  Nemeth 
Code,  texts  be  printed  both  in  Nemeth 
and  in  Taylor,  or  that  currently  used  texts 
at  all  grade  levels  be  made  available  from 
plates   previously  stereotyped. 

"IV.  We  realize  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are,  in  great  measure,  a  reversal  of 
the  majority  decision  of  the  Mathematics 
Workshop  section  of  1954;  nevertheless, 
we  implore  teachers,  administrators,  and 
especially  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  to  respect  and  to  bear  with 
our  honest  effort  to  do  the  best  possible 
piece    of    work    for    the    students    whom 
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it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  instruct 
and  to  guide." 

The  teaching  of  geometry   was  touched 

upon,  and  it  was  decided  that,  although 
nothing  conclusive  could  or  should  he 
drawn  up  at  this  time,  Mr.  Davis  would 
write  an  article  in  the  Journal,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  comments  and  criticisms  of 
others. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  whole  group 
that  teachers  interested  in  a  work  book 
for  any  or  for  all  classes  in  arithmetic 
should  send  in  their  suggestions  before  the 
Christmas  vacation  in  19  56  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Textbooks,  named  hereinafter, 
for  their  consideration  and  for  their  con- 
venience in  contacting  all  mathematics 
teachers  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
workbooks,  in  general. 

The  section  chose  Dr.  Ramke,  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Esther  Bar- 
bati,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind; 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Terry,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico  (School  for  the  Blind);  all  of 
whom  willingly  accepted  the  task  of  func- 
tioning as  the  Committee  on  Texts  (texts). 
The  committee  will  send  all  its  recom- 
mendations for  texts  and  for  workbooks 
to  the  mathematics  teachers  of  all  the 
schools  for  comment  and  amending  sug- 
gestions, before  forwarding  them  to  the 
Printing   House   by    March    1,    1957. 

The  chairman  was  asked  to  pass  on  to 
the  Printing  House  the  suggestions  that 
(a)  the  dots  of  the  Taylor  Slate  be  im- 
proved as  to  legibility,  that  each  piece  be 
made  heavier,  and  that  the  holes  be  made 
more  precise  to  allow  for  more  perfect 
and  convenient  insertion;  (b)  that  the 
tests  in  computation  of  the  achievement 
test  series  be  included  once  more  and  be 
put   into   standard   Taylor   Code. 


The  group  decided  that  the  Committee  on 
texts  should  contact  someone  familiar  with 
the  Nova  Scotia  method  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, for  an  article  to  appear  in  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  also  agreed  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  having  the  AAIB  sponsor 
a  pamphlet  on  mental  arithmetic.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Niday,  Ohio,  consented  to  write  a  short 
article  on  the  Toops  method  and  certain 
modifications  worked  out  by  Mr.  Niday 
himself. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  questions  opened 
for  discussion  could  not  be  given  definite 
answers,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 
The  chairman  encouraged  all  members  to 
think  and  to  write  about  the  various  prob- 
lems discussed  during  the  sessions,  and 
he  complimented  his  group  on  the  excel- 
lent display  of  patience,  persistence,  and 
cooperation. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  biennium 
are:  Dr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Abraham  Weiner,  Colorado 
School  for  the  Blind,  vice-chairman;  H. 
Alton  Davis,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind,  recorder. 


Representative 


School 


Miss  Esther  M.  Barbati,  Connecticut 

School 
Mr.    H.    Alton    Davis,    Wisconsin    School 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Harlow,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Jack  Hartung,  Illinois  School 
Mrs.  Zelian  Helms,  N.  C.  School 
Miss  Virginia  L.  Hooff,  Penn.  School 
Mr.  Lloyd  Mitchell,  Maryland  School 
Mr.  W.  R.  Niday,   Ohio  School 
Dr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana  School 
Mrs.  Barbara  Terry,  New  Mexico  School 
Mrs.  Elsie  V.  Utzman.  Arizona  School 
Miss  Lola  Walling,  S.  C.  School 
Mr.  Abraham  Weiner,  Colorado  School 
Mr.  F.  J.  Moske,   Oklahoma  School 


PIANO  TECHNICIANS 

S.  B.  DUKFEE,  Chairman 
KENNETH  HEIM,  Recorder 


Session  1.  Mr.  Anthony  Cimino,  who  was 
elected  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  piano 
tuning  instructors  workshop  at  the  Ohio 
State    School    for    the    Blind,    during   the 


'56  AAIB  convention,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. As  a  result,  he  appointed  Mr.  Sidney 
Durfee  of  Perkins  to  take  charge,  with 
Mr.  Kenneth  Heim  to  serve  as  recorder. 
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We  commenced  by  going  over  the  list 
of  subjects  sent  in  previous  to  tlie  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  others  from  the  floor,  so 
that  we  could  decide  which  ones  were 
most   suitable    for   us    to    take    up. 

We  first  discussed  recommendations  for 
the  proper  type  of  main  studio,  and  prac- 
tice rooms  for  tuning  and  repairing,  in  es- 
tablishing a  tuning  department.  The  main 
room  should  contain:  storage  cabinets; 
tuning  piano  for  supervising  beginners; 
appropriate  work  benches;  sufficient  light- 
ing for  partially  sighted  pupils;  a  good 
loading  platform  for  handling  pianos;  at 
least  space  enough  for  two  grand  pianos 
and  an  adjoining  washroom.  The  storage 
cabinet  should  contain  space  for  classi- 
fied modern  tools  and  supplies.  It  should 
also  have  space  for  all  types  of  piano 
actions. 

We  recommend  that  the  size  of  the 
practice  rooms  for  tuning  should  be  nina 
by  nine  feet  and  accoustically  treated  to 
isolate  the  students  from  other  pupils 
tuning  at  the  same  time.  Adequate  ven- 
tilation should  be  provided.  The  tuning 
department  should  be  conveniently  located 
to  the  rest  of  the  school,  as  well  as  ac- 
cessible to  visitors. 

Session  3.  The  first  hour  was  devoted 
to  visiting  and  studying  convention  ex- 
hibits. Our  next  subject  was  the  forma- 
tion of  aptitude  tests  for  prospective  stu- 
dents. As  stated  in  the  '54  report  many 
have  found  the  "Seashore  Music  Talent 
Tests"  of  pitch,  timbre,  and  rhythm,  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  determining  the  degree 
of  tonal  perception.  Ability  to  handle  the 
simple  everyday  tools  to  evaluate  mechani- 
cal aptitude.  It  is  deemed  advisable  for  the 
student  to  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  shop.  We  recommended  at 
least  one  semester  devoted  to  study  in  the 
music  department  to  assure  that  student 
learns  the  keyboard,  formation  of  chords, 
and  note  values. 

Another  phase  of  this  test  is  to  deter- 
mine the  pupil's  sense  of  proportion.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  taking  twelve 
small  objects  (such  as)  piano  hammers 
which  have  been  graduated  in  size  from 


bass  to  trebble.  The  taper  of  the  hammer 
is  shown  to  the  student,  and  they  are  shuf- 
fled into  a  neat  pile.  The  student  is  then 
asked  to  reassemble  them  in  their  prop- 
er succession.  Testing  the  pupil's  per- 
ception of  the  weight  of  small  objects  is 
good.  Most  growing  boys  should  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  a  jackknife.  It  has  been 
found  helpful  to  have  the  applicant  whittle 
a  round  peg  such  as  might  be  used  for 
chair  caning.  Some  testing  is  good  to  de- 
termine when  a  screw  is  properly  gauged 
and  tightened  in  -the  hole.  The  pupil 
should  be  able  to  locate  any  given  num- 
bered screw  from  the  end  of  an  action. 

Session  3.  This  period  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  a  suitable  type  of  test  to  be 
given  students  during  the  course.  The  items 
in  this  test  should  not  be  adhered  to  strict- 
ly but  subject  to  the  best  judgment  of  the 
instructor.  Here  is  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

1.  How  do  you  proceed  to  raise  the  pitch 
of  a  piano  to  A-440? 

2.  Name  the  oldest  forerunner  of  the 
piano. 

3.  Name  the  two  immediate  forerun- 
ners of  the  piano. 

4.  What  is  sound? 

5.  What  is  tone? 

6.  What  is  noise? 

7.  What  happens  to  the  vibrations  when 
we  sound  a  note  one  octave  above,  or 
one  octave   below,  a   given   note? 

8.  How  many  keys  are  there  in  a  stand- 
ard   keyboard? 

9.  Name  three  parts  of  the  ivory. 

10.  What  do   we   call   the  black   part   of 
the   key? 

11.  Where  is  the   keybutton  found? 

12.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  capstan? 

13.  Name    the    mechanism    that    sounds 
and  stops  the  tones. 

14.  Name  the  main  parts  of  the  hammer 
assembly. 

15.  Name  the  main  parts  of  the  wippen 
assembly. 

16.  Name  the  main  parts  of  the  damper 
assembly. 

17.  Describe    the    functions    of    a    piano 
action. 

IS.  Name  and  describe  the  operation  of 

the  pedal   systems. 
19.  Name  eight  rails  of  the  piano. 
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20.  What  size  drill  bit  should  be  used 
for  replacing:  bridle  wires,  backcheck 
wires,  damper  spoons,  jackspringis, 
hammer  shanks? 

21.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  sound- 
board? 

22.  How  are  vibrations  carried  from  the 
strings  to  the  soundboard? 

23.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  iron  plate? 

24.  Name  the  four  types  of  pianos  in  use 
today,  and  give  five  reliable  makers. 

25.  Name  at  least  five  things  to  check 
when  evaluating  a  used  piano. 

We  began  with  the  consideration  of 
Braille  and  talking  book  materials  foi* 
instructional  purposes.  A  publications  com- 
mittee was  elected,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dur- 
fee  of  Perkins  and  Mr.  Cimino  of  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Klos- 
termann  of  Iowa  was  appointed  to  write 
each  school  for  the  blind  to  ascertain 
the  number  Interested  in  procuring  educa- 
tional material  on  piano  tuning  and  re- 
pairing in  talking  book  form.  It  has  also 
been  decided  to  formulate  a  course  of  in- 
struction, with  each  teacher  submitting 
a  tentative  plan  to  the  committee  on  pub- 
lications for  condensation.  This  condensed 


report  will  be  presented  to  the  members  at 
the  '5  8  convention.  We  concluded  our 
session  with  the  election  of  officers.  Mr. 
Klostermann  of  Iowa  was  chosen  for  chair- 
man, Mr.  Kenneth  Heim  of  Kansas  as  co- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Helminger  of 
Ohio  as  recorder. 

Session  5.  Session  5  was  devoted  to  tech- 
nical discussion  on  grand  regulating,  with 
Mr.  C.  S.  Mullenix  a  sighted  piano  tech- 
nician from  here  in  Columbus  to  serve  as 
demonstrater.  Mr.  Mullenix  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  special  sessions  for  the  blind 
at  the  National  Association  of  Piano 
Tuners'  convention  which  will  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  next  month.  We 
all  felt  that  this  demonstration  was  very 
worthwhile  and  some  of  us  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  in  Kansas  City. 

Representative  School 

Sidney  Durfee,    Perkins   School 
Kenneth   Heim,    Kansas    School 
Peter  B.  Baiter,  Maryland  School 
Samuel   Richie,   Kentucky  School 
A.  J.  Fowler,  South  Carolina  School 
Joseph   Klostermann,    Iowa   School 
S.  W.  McKinley,  Texas  School 
Roger  W.  Helmlinger,  Ohio  School 


SCIENCE 

ROSS  L.  HUCKIISrS,  Chairman 


The  Science  Workshop  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  available  time  in  discussiom 
of  three  major  topics:  (1)  the  need  for  and 
methods  of  preparation  of  Braille  and 
large-type  experiment  workbooks  in  the 
fields  of  biology,  physics,  and  junior  high- 
school  general  science;  (2)  the  effective 
use  of  field  trips  in  the  science  program; 
(3)  selection  of  supplementary  material 
for  science  courses.  Other  matters  which 
came  under  discussion  concerned  requests 
by  staff  members  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  help  from  the  group,  and  the 
pllanning  of  activities  initiated  by  the 
group  to  be  carried  on  during  the  next 
biennlum. 

Workbooks — It    was   the    consensus    of 
opinion  that  loose-leaf   workbooks   of  ex- 


periment directions  in  Braille  and  in  large 
type  would  be  very  useful  in  biology,  phy- 
sics, and  junior  high-school  science.  Miss 
Hooper  of  the  American  Printing  House  as- 
sured the  members  that  such  materials 
could  be  printed,  but  should  be  produced 
on  eleven  by  eleven-inch  sheets.  Some 
members  of  the  groups  stated  preference 
for  a  page  size  which  would  fit  standard 
print  notebook  binders,  if  this  size  could 
be  used.  The  workbook  was  broken  up  into 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  was  to 
consider  the  problems  of  editing  or  pro- 
ducing workbook  material  in  one  of  these 
science  fields.  The  conclusions  of  these 
groups  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sam  Paradise  and  Mr.  Gerald  Atkins, 
the  physics  committee,  suggested  that  the 
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workbook  for  Dynamic  Physics  should  be 
edited  in  the  following  respects;  (1)  all 
materials  not  associated  with  the  experi- 
ments should  be  omitted;  (2)  material 
intended  solely  for  use  by  the  teacher 
should  be  omitted;  (3)  word  descriptions 
should  be  substituted  for  diagrams;  (4) 
tabulated  data  should  be  arranged  to  fol- 
low line  form. 

Miss  Martha  Hieatt  and  Mr.  H.  E.  High, 
the  biology  committee,  suggested  that  sim- 
ple experiments  covering  basic  concepts 
and  major  classifications  of  animal  and 
plant  life  be  selected  from  several  work- 
books, and  that  the  experiments  be  chosen 
which  can  be  performed  with  simple  lab- 
oratory   equipment    and    facilities. 

Mrs.  Alice  Pursley  and  Mr.  Ross  Huck- 
ins,  the  junior  high-school  science  commit- 
tee, suggested  that  experiments  be  selected 
from  textbooks  and  modified  where  neces- 
sary. 

The  group  decided  that  each  sub-com- 
mittee should  prepare  one  sample  experi- 
ment for  circulation  to  other  science  teach- 
ers, with  a  request  for  suggestions,  and 
that  after  receiving  such  suggestions,  they 
continue  the  preparation  of  workbooks. 
It  was  decided  that  all  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  workbook  project  be  channel- 
ed through  Mr.  Sam  Paradise  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

Field  Trips — The  group  concluded  that 
the  effectiveness  of  field  trips  was  (is) 
dependent  on  proper  preparation,  adequate 
participation,  and  thorough  follow-up.  The 
following  suggestions  were  presented  for 
the  preparation:  (1)  whenever  possible, 
the  teacher  should  survey  the  site  of  the 
field  trip  before  taking  the  class;  (2)  the 
teacher  should  obtain  available  material 
and  literature  to  be  discussed  with  the 
class  prior  to  the  field  trip ;  ( 3 )  the  teacher 
should  secure  permission  for  students  to 
handle  material,   in   order  that  they  may 


derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  actual 
field  trip;  (4)  a  list  of  things  to  observe 
and  of  questions  to  ask  should  be  prepared 
by  the  class  prior  to  the  trip.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  during  the  trip  (1)  sufficient 
sighted  help  should  be  available;  (2)  if 
possible,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed 
for  questions.  As  follow-up  to  the  trip,  it 
was  suggested  that  class  discussion  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange  of  obsei^vations  by 
students  precede  any  testing  on  the  trip. 

Supplementary  Materials — A  bibliogra- 
phy of  Braille  science  reading  materials, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Ballard  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  distributed 
to  the  group.  It  was  suggested  that  films 
can  usually  be  obtained  either  from  sources 
listed  in  standards  guides  to  free  educa- 
tional material  or  from  state  college  and 
university  film  libraries. 

Mr.  Zickle  of  the  American  Printing 
House  requested  that  the  group  submit 
suggestions  for  tangible  apparatus  to  be 
produced  by  the  printing  house.  The  group 
decided  to  request  suggestions  from  science 
teachers.  Mr.  Huckins  was  given  the  task 
of  collecting  and  compiling  these  sugges- 
tions. 

Officers  elected  for  the  next  biennium 
are:  chairman — Sam  Paradise,  New  York; 
vice-chairman — Gerald  Atkins,  Wisconsin; 
recorder — Ross  Huckins,  Oregon.  It  was 
decided  that  these  officers  will  also  act 
as  publications  committee,  pursuant  to  a 
request  for  such  a  committee  made  by  Miss 
Hooper.  They  have  also  agreed  to  plan 
the  tentative  agenda  for  1958. 

Representative  School 

Martha  Hieatt,  Florida  School 

Ross  Huckins,    Oregon    School 

Mrs.     Ellis    Pursley,    Georgia    Academy 

Gerald    Atkins,    Wisconsin    School 

H.   E.   High,   North   Carolina   School 

Francis    Maske,    Oklahoma   School 

Samuel  Paradise,  Batavia   (NYS) 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  (Grades  4-6) 

MISS  MAE  DAVIDOW,  Chairman 
MRS.  JSTAOMI  EODEN,  Recorder 


The  Social  Studies  group  met  with  their 
chairman,  Mae  Davidow  from  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  and  with  Mrs. 
Naomi  Roden  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  as  recorder.  A  survey  was  made  of 
the  problem  areas  and  the  group  came 
out  with  the  following: 

I.  Selection  of  text  books. 

A.  Basic  texts. 

B.  Reference  material. 

C.  Where    to    begin    and    what    to 
cover. 

II.  Techniques, 

A.  Tangible  apparatus. 

1.  Maps 

2.  Globes 

3.  Models 

B.  Outlines 

C.  Field    trips 

D.  Projects 

III.  Methods 

A.  Question  and  Answer 

B.  Reports    by     student    teacher    or 
both 

C.  Group  discussion 

D.  Unit  method 

E.  Dramatization 

F.  Methods     used     in    teaching     the 
"slow  learner"  in  the  group. 

IV.  Correlation  of  Social  Studies  with 
other  subjects  and  expected  out- 
comes. 

A.  English 

B.  Science 

C.  Everyday    living 

D.  Leadership 

In  the  afternoon  discussion  the  first 
area  was  expanded.  The  group  decided  that 
the  books  they  were  now  using  (Rand  Mc- 
Nally  series,  the  Iroquois  history  series, 
and  the  Atwood  geography  series)  furnish- 
ed adequate  material  in  the  three  grades; 
however,  some  feel  that  there  should  be 
better  correlation  in  the  sixth  grade  be- 
tween history  and  geography.  At  this  time 
the  group  feels  there  is  no  need  to  put  any 
fourth  or  fifth  grade  books  into  braille. 
The  members  of  this  group  will  make  fur- 
ther study  of  books  available  for  the  sixth 


grade,  and  their  recommendations  will  be 
forwarded  to  Miss  Hooper  of  the  Printing 
House. 

Under  reference  materials  the  following 
recommendations  were  made: 

1.  "Information  Please"  published  by 
Courier  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Print 
for  teacher  primarily)  Price  $1.00 

2.  Talking  Books  Records 

3.  Tape   Recordings 

4.  Movies 

5.  Television  programs 
6   Radio 

7.  High     Interest,     Low     Vocabulary — 
Braille     (suitable    for    children    pri- 
marily) 

8.  My  Geography  Quiz  Game 

Another  point  of  discussion  was  where 
the  teacher  should  begin  with  the  new  class 
in  the  fall  and  how  much  material  should 
be  covered.  The  group  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  most  cases  all  of  the  volumes  in 
the  text  could  not  be  covered  except  by 
the  exceptional  student.  As  a  result  some 
selection  must  be  made  in  the  material  to 
be  covered.  It  was  felt  that  the  selection 
will  depend  on  state  syllabus,  regent  exams, 
achievement  tests  and  other  required  tests. 
The  child's  interests  and  limitations  must 
be  considered  at  all  times.  Student  interest 
could  be  motivated  by  the  techniques  men- 
tioned above  under  suggested  reference 
material. 

Tangible  apparatus  was  considered  in  st 
discussion  dealing  with  the  techniques 
and  methods  used  in  teaching  social  stu- 
dies, and  the  following  were  suggested  for 
use: 

1.  Nystrom  Sight  Saving  maps 

2.  Plastic  globes,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  costing  approximately 
$10 

3.  Aero  Service  Map  Company  maps 
made   with  plastic,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

4.  Map  books  (in  Braille),  giving  popu- 
lation, capitals,  etc. 

5.  Models — to  be  used  whenever  pos- 
sible. 
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Some  members  of  the  group  explained 
the  value  of  the  use  of  outlines.  It  was  felt 
that  those  made  by  the  teacher  and  pupil 
together  were  of  greatest  value.  These 
outlines  were  written  in  braille  by  the 
student  and  were  helpful  in  preparation 
of  tests. 

Another  valuable  technique  that  is  ad- 
vocated by  most  members  present  is  field 
trips.  It  is  felt  that  in  the  lower  grades 
at  least  two  trips  be  planned  each  year. 
The  trips  can  begin  with  visits  to  the  school 
laundry,  engine  room,  or  other  places  of 
interest  within  the  local  plant.  From  there 
they  can  plan  to  visit  other  places  of  in- 
terest within  the  community.  A  certain 
amount  of  planning  should  be  done  beforel 
the  trip,  and  when  possible  arrangementsi 
should  be  made  permitting  the  children  to 
touch  tangible  objects.  There  are  many 
benefits  as  a  result  of  field  trips,  and 
these  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
under  the  correlation  of  social  studies 
with  other  subjects  and  expected  outcomes. 

The  use  of  projects  was  discussed  in 
the  group.  For  example,  in  teaching  about 
magnets,  in  addition  to  reading  and  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  objects  that  would  be 
drawn  to  a  magnet  were  brought  into  the 
classroom  by  the  students  and  each  child 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  the  magnet.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  project  is  important,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  take  time  from  the  next 
scheduled  subject  to  finish  it. 

In  discussing  methods,  it  was  found 
that  no  one  method  is  used  exclusively. 
The  methods  being  used  by  the  members 
in  the  group  are: 

1.  Question  and  answer 

2.  Reports  by  student,   teacher  or  both 

3.  Group  discussion 

4.  Unit   method 

5.  Dramatization 

The  group  stressed  that  each  teacher 
must  study  her  group  closely  and  select 
the  methods  most  suitable  to  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  her  class. 

The  topic  of  how  to  handle  the  "slow 
learner"  in  the  class  was  a  common  prob- 
lem.  During  the  discussion   the   members 


of  the  group  expressed  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions, such  as: 

1.  Give  the  slow  learner  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  class  so  that  he 
will  have  a  feeling  of  importance  and 
belonging;  require  him  to  do  a  task 
at   his   level. 

2.  Give  the  child  something  to  do  in 
which  he  can  succeed. 

3.  Put  greater  emphasis  on  everyday 
living  such  as  making  change,  buying 
a  ticket,  going  to  the  store,  etc. 

4.  Devote  more  time  to  drill. 

5.  Give  additional  time  at  recess  or  after 
school. 

It  was  felt  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
the  teacher  to  know  if  the  child  were  re- 
tarded because  of  lack  of  education,  emo- 
tional  disturbance  or   mental   retardation. 

Our  final  topic  for  discussion  was  "Cor- 
relation of  Social  Studies  with  other  sug- 
jects  and  Expected  Outcomes."  It  was  sug- 
gested that  social  studies  can  be  correlated 
with  English  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Write  letters  of  permission  before  a 
field  trip. 

2.  Write  thank  you  letters  after  a  field 
trip. 

3.  Write  letters  to  sick  classmates, 
teacher  or  family. 

Giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  take 
care  of  fish,  turtle,  plants  and  regulating 
air  in  the  classroom  can  be  an  excellent 
correlation  with  science. 

Correlation  of  social  studies  with  every- 
day living  (good  manners,  personal  ap- 
pearance, getting  along  with  others  and 
sharing  rseponsibility)  can  be  developed 
by: 

1.  Practicing  introductions 

2.  Entertaining   another   class 

3.  Dressing  properly  for  the  occasion 

4.  Sharing  duties  in  the  classroom,  such 
as 

a.  Watering   plants 

b.  Opening  windows 

c.  Picking   up    paper 

5.  Playing  quiz  games 

The  interest  and  ability  of  the  class 
will  be  the  determining  factor  as  to  how 
much  correlating  can  be  done. 

Another  important  outcome  is  training 
for  leadership.  It  is  felt  that  the  time  to 
begin  is  at  the  elementary  level.  Working 
in  a  group  and  having  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility gives  a  child  an  opportunity  to 
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develop  leadership.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
child  to  learn  that  when  he  accepts  re- 
sponsibility, he  must  carry  it  out;  and 
when  he  makes  a  statement,  he  should  be 
able  to  back  it  up  with  facts. 

The  question  arose  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  undesirable  leader.  It  was  felt  that 
a  desire  to  do  right  must  come  from 
the  individual.  This  feeling  very  often  is 
an  outgrowth  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  student  and  teacher. 
This  type  of  student  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  constructive 
which  will  give  him  status  with  the  group. 

The  group  suggested  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

1.  Keep  reference  books  in  the  class- 
room when  possible. 

2.  Plan  for  at  least  two  field  trips  a 
year. 

3.  Suggestions  to  the  Printing  House 
in  regard  to  books  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  in  braille  should 
not  include  those  published  by  Mac- 
millan  or  American  Book  Company, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
permission. 

The  following  recommendations  were 
presented  to  the  A.A.I.B.  Board: 

1.  The  Social  Studies  Workshop  should 
be  held  in  the  Social  Studies  room. 


2.  A  Regional  Conference  on  Social 
Studies  should  be  held  before  the  next 
A.A.I.B.    convention. 

3.  We  should  complete  our  workshop 
discussions  in  four  sessions,  reserving 
the  time  allotted  to  the  fifth  session 
to  visit  exhibits  and  to  give  the  chair- 
man and  recorder  an  opportunity  to 
work   on    the  summary   and   reports. 

4.  We  should  continue  with  the  pres- 
ent division  of  elementary  and  junior 
senior  high  school  groups  of  social 
studies. 

5.  We  should  bring  in  a  team  of  trained 
leaders  to  act  as  chairman,  recorder 
and  observer. 

Officers  for  1956-58: 

Mae  Davidow — Chairman. 

Mrs.    Rubye   Hilken — Co-Chairman 

Miss  Mary  E.  Baker — Recorder. 


Representative 


School 


Mary  Ethel  Baker,   West.   Penn.   School 
Mae  Davidow,  Overbrook  School 
Gertude  B.  Halett,  New  York  School 
Rubye  G.  Hilken,  New  York  School 
Mabel  L.  Hite,  Iowa  School 
Eva  Kilgus,   Kentucky   School 
Phyllis  B.  Mann,  North  Carolina  School 
Esther  A.  C.  Murray,  Ontario  School 

Ontario,  Canada 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  Overbrook  School 
Naomi  R.  Roden,  West.  Penn.  School 
Gussie  Mae  Snider,  Alabama  School 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  (Junior  and  Senior) 

MR.  HUGH  JOHNSON,  Chairman 
MR.  JOHN  D.  HARRIS,  Recorder 


The  workshop  sessions  opened  with  the 
introduction  of  members  of  the  group  pres- 
ent. Most  of  the  members  were  new  or  had 
attended  some  other  workshop  at  some 
other  convention.  Because  of  this  and 
because  the  job  of  chairmanship  was  re- 
cent to  Mr.  Johnson,  there  was  a  lack  of  a 
planned  program.  The  workshop,  there- 
fore, was  carried  out  by  questions  and 
problems  entertained    from    the   floor. 

The  following  fields  of  discussion  were 
touched  upon: 

A.  How  can  we  best  contact  the  Social 
Studies  teacher? 


B.  When  is  the  best  time  to  begin  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  workshop,  and  what 
is  the  best  procedure? 

C.  Are  the  texts  suited  to  the  students 
needs? 

D.  How  can  the  Social  Studies  be  taught? 

E.  What  can  be  done  about  bringing  to 
the  teacher  the  outside  resource 
material  already  in  braille? 

P.  What  is  the  effect  of  integration  of 
subjects? 

From   these   questions  we   came   to   the 
following  agreements: 

1.  Each   school   would  be  contacted  for 

a  listing  of  Social  Studies  teachers. 

2.  Begin  work  on  1958  Convention  in 
the  1956-57  school  year. 
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3.  A  study  of  the  texts  now  in  use  in 
the  schools  will  be  made  and  a  rec- 
ommendation will  be  made  to  the 
American  Printing  house  for  the 
Blind. 

4.  In  teaching  the  Social  Studies: 

a.  Keep  away  from  the  lecture  method 
as    much    as    possible. 

b.  Use   socialized    grouping. 

c.  Use  discussions  based  on  questions 
raised  by  the  teacher. 

d.  Use  an  orthodox  method  when  pos- 
sible. 

5.  For  our  workshop  we  are  going  to  do 
the    following: 

a.  Encourage  consistency  in  attending 
conventions. 

b.  Draw  in  more  of  the  Social  Studies 
teachers. 

c.  Set  up  a  descriptive  program: 

1.  History 

2.  Citizenship 

3.  Economics 

4.  Geography 

d.  Contact   teachers   in  the  field. 

e.  Build  up  the  convention  workshop 
then  begin  on  a  Regional  level. 

6.  Concerning  correlated  materials  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  the  Social  Studies 
we  plan  to- 


a.  build  up  a  bibliography  and  send 
out  to   the   teachers   in  the   field. 

b.  encourage     full     use    of     already 
available   library  material. 

In  order  to  aid  the  Social  Studies  teach- 
er Mr.  Gilles  of  Missouri  has  agreed  to 
draw  up  a  bibliography  of  brailled  ma- 
terial and  talking  books  that  would  be  of 
use  in  the  various  Social  Studies  classes. 

The  last  session  was  very  informal  but 
quite  informative.  It  was  turned  over  to 
discussion  of  various  question  and  topics. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  workshop. 

Representative  School 

Mr.   Oscar  E.   L.   Newman,  New  Mexico 

School 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Johnson,  Maryland  School 
Miss  Connie  Linton,   Ontario  School 
Sister  Jean  Marie,  New  York  School 
Miss  Lucy  Gilmore,  N.  C.  School 
Mr.    Wilbur   Gilles,    Leesburg,    Missouri 
Mr,  John  D.  Harris,  N.  C.  School 


GUIDANCE 

GEEALDINE  SCHOLL,  Chairman 
EOBEET  McQUIE,  Recorder 


The  Guidance  Section  of  the  43rd  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  its 
first  convention  as  a  fuUfledged  "Work- 
shop Section,  was  eleven  members  strong 
and  favored  with  almost  perfect  attendance! 
and  increasing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
within  its  membership.  The  program  agen- 
da was  built  around  the  results  of  a  pre- 
convention  questionnaire  which  was  re- 
turned by  30  schools.  The  four  main  head- 
ings which  follow  were  the  topics  for  dis- 
cussion for  each  of  the  first  four  sessions, 
while  the  fifth  and  final  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  forming  of  recommendations 
and  the  election  of  officers. 

Intelligence  Testing 

The  following  individual  tests,  group 
tests  being  considered  iinpractical  for  use 
with   the    visually   handicapped,    are    con- 


sidered suitable  for  use  with  the  blind: 
the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  and  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  up  to  the 
age  of  12  and  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  In- 
telligence Scale,  Forms  I  and  II,  and  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  for  ado- 
lescents and  young  adults.  An  acceptable 
procedure  of  administration  is  to  test 
each  child  during  his  first  year  in  school 
and  every  third  year  thereafter,  alternating 
the  tests  listed  above.  Students  with  a  non- 
English  speaking  background  should  be 
given  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  in  an 
English  speaking  school  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  measure  their  intelligence  with 
a  verbal  test.  With  pre-school  children  an 
extended  period  of  observation  and  use 
of  the  Maxfield-Fjeld  Adaptation  of  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  should  be 
attempted  where  the  child  does  not  have 
enough   language    for    %h.e   administration 
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of  a  verbal  test.  At  this  time,  performance 
tests  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind  are 
not  available. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  is  cooperating  with  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  in  a  program  that  will 
lead  to  standardization  of  the  Interim 
Hayes-Binet  Test  of  Intelligence,  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  manual  of  instruction 
and  interpretation  will  be  published  that 
will  compare  the  performance  of  blind 
and  seeing  children.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  make  it  possible  to  predict  how 
a  blind  child  would  have  performed  on 
the  19  37  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet 
Simon  Tests,  Form  L,  had  he  been  a  seeing 
child. 

Interpretation  of  test  results  to  teach- 
ers and  houseparents,  to  parents,  and  to 
the  child  was  discussed.  It  was  felt  that 
teachers  and  houseparents  should,  for 
the  most  part,  be  given  that  information, 
not  as  numerical  scores,  but  as  meaning- 
ful explanations  of  relative  abilities  in  the 
sub-areas  measured  by  the  tests.  This 
should  be  accompained,  or  preceded,  by 
in-service  training  to  increase  understand- 
ing of  this  vital  area.  Interpretation  of 
test  results  to  parents  has  been  begun  in 
some  schools  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  increase  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  the  parent  that  he  can  understand 
and  use  wisely.  The  child  should  be  help- 
ed, through  counseling,  to  make  a  fair 
appraisal  of  his  abilities.  He  generally 
senses  what  his  abilities  and  limitations 
are,  and  the  counselor  should  help  him 
toward  a  realistic  acceptance  of  them. 

Personality  Testing  and  Social  Counseling 

The  paper  and  pencil  personality  in- 
ventories and  questionnaires  may  be  used 
but  their  application  is  limited  to  general 
classification  and  survey  purposes.  For  in- 
dividual study  the  projective  techniques, 
such  as  the  Sargent  Insight  Test,  sentence 
completion  tests,  word  association  tests, 
and  auditory  apperception  techniques  may 
be  used,  either  diagnostically  or  as  ice- 
breakers in  the  counseling  situation.  These 
latter  must  be  used  judiciously  and  only 
by  skilled  personnel. 


The  child  who  needs  assistance  may  be 
detected  either  through  observation  or 
through  inconsistencies  in  the  relationship 
of  ability  tests,  achievement  tests,  and 
classroom  grades.  One  must  always  be 
aware  that  continued  conforming  behavior 
in  a  child  is  generally  symptomatic  of  per- 
sonality problems. 

Social  counseling  is  desirable  and  group 
dynamics  seems  to  be  the  best  approach. 
The  youngsters  in  the  pre-and  early-ado- 
lescent stages  decide  what  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, but  a  trained  adult  teacher  should 
be  present  to  provide  controls  and  to  pro- 
tect the  youngsters  from  each  other.  This 
type  of  counseling  is,  at  present,  in  effect 
in  various  stages  in  classroom  groups  and 
social  adjustment  programs.  Such  pro- 
grams frequently  enable  children  to  seek 
individual  counseling. 

Individual  counseling  remains  the  best 
method  of  helping  the  troubled  youngster. 
A  few  schools  have  trained  personnel  avail- 
able and  others  are  utilizing  the  services 
of  child  guidance  clinics  and  other  out- 
of-school  sources.  This  seems  to  be  a  fertile 
field  for  further  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Vocational  Testing  and  Counseling 

The  most  satisfactory  interest  measure 
in  current  use  is  the  Kuder  Preference  Re- 
cord, Vocational  BB.  It  is  administered 
orally  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  school 
which  uses  print  record  booklets,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  found  in 
the  April,  1948,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Materials  are  available  from  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  test  is  best  suited  for  use 
in  senior  high  school. 

The  manipulative  tests  are  limited  in  ap- 
plication by  the  absence  of  predictive  nor- 
mative data.  Such  tests  are:  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Bi-Manual  Worksample,  the  Min- 
nesota Rate  of  Manipulation  Test,  the 
Crawford  Small  Parts  Dexterity  Test,  and 
the    Bennett    Hand-Tool    Dexterity    Tests. 

In  the  area  of  musical  aptitude,  the 
Seashore  Tests  of  Musical  Talent  and  the 
Drake  Musical  Aptitude  Tests  are  consider- 
ed by  some  schools  useful  for  musical  and 
/or  piano  tuning  departments. 
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There  is  no  test  suitable  for  predic- 
ting success  in  dictaphone  training.  Rather, 
one  should  consider  good  work  in  English, 
spelling,  and  typing,  a  good  sense  of  hear- 
ing, good  retention  of  oral  material,  ability 
to  get  along  with  people,  and  a  high  in- 
terest level. 

A  research  report  showed  that  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  is,  with  blind 
as  with  seeing  pupils,  the  best  single  pre- 
dictor of  success  in  college.  The  results 
of  this  test  is  the  principal  information 
desired  by  the  admissions  offices  of  most 
eastern  colleges.  Braille-talking  book  and 
clear-type  editions  may  be  administered 
to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
tests  are  available,  free  of  charge,  by 
writing  Mrs.  Justine  Taylor,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

The  workshop  considered  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials available  for  use  in  educational-vo- 
cational counseling  and  made  plans  to  pre- 
pare lists  and  request  brailling  of  printed 
materials  for  use  in  junior  high  school. 
When  that  program  has  been  completed, 
work  will  be  started  on  materials  for  use 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Achievement  Testing 

In  a  joint  session  with  the  Principals 
Workshop,  the  new  J  Series  of  the  Stand- 
ard Achievement  Tests  were  discussed  at 
some  length.  These  are  the  best  available 
tests  in  this  area  at  the  present  time.  The 
new  printed  directions  have  been  adapted 
and  simplified  for  special  use  with  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted.  For  this  series, 
individual  sub-tests  may  be  purchased  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
rather  than  the  complete  battery.  Dot 
sheets  having  five  dots  to  a  line  for  use 
with  any  questions  having  up  to  five  pos- 
sible answers,  are  available  and  may  be 
used  with  several  of  the  sub-tests.  Scoring 
keys  are  available,  on  loan,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  present  time,  the  J  series  is  avail- 
able in  regular  print  but  not  in  large  type 

A  recommendation  concerning  the  re- 
production   of    the    large    type    edition    is 


found  in  the  section  on  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Assistance  from  the  teachers  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  especially  in  the  scoring 
of  these  tests  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
valuable.  One  suggested  method  of  ad- 
ministeration  is  to  give  two  sub-tests  thei 
first  thing  each  morning,  have  the  teach- 
ers assist  in  the  scoring  that  afternoon, 
and  tben  make  these  results  available  to 
the  teacher  for  discussion  with  the  students 
the  next  afternoon.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  administration  of  the  tests  should  be 
followed  as  soon  as  possible  by  discussion 
of  results  and  interpretation  with  the 
pupils. 

Administration  of  these  tests  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring  is  valuable  for 
a  study  of  the  students'  progress  during 
a  given  year.  The  K  batteries  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  use  during  the  coming  school 
year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  be  strongly  urged  to  furnish, 
in  large  type,  by  September  1956, 
for  all  batteries,  those  portions  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests, 
Form  J  (and  subsequently  other 
forms  in  this  series),  which  necessi- 
tate reading,  namely:  (1)  Arithmetiq 
Reasoning  (2)  Paragraph  Meaning 
(3)  Language  Usage  (4)  Study 
Skills. 

2.  There  is  a  lack  of  a  unified  source 
of  occupational  information  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  seeing.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that 
they  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  en- 
courage the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Services  to  sponsor  a  study  of 
vocations  that  are  open  to  the  visu- 
ally handicapped,  resulting  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  list- 
ing of  these  vocations,  job  descrip- 
tions and  the  qualifications  and  train- 
ing necessary  in  these  fields.  We 
suggest  that  these  vocations  be  broken 
down  into  the  areas  of  the  blind  and 
the  partially  sighted. 

3.  This  group  will  prepare  a  listing  of 
materials,  on  the  junior  high  level,  in 
the    areas    of    personal,    social,    an4 
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vocational  adjustment,  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Publications  Committee 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  March  1957,  for  both 
Braille  and  Large  Type  reproduc- 
tion. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  incoming 
officers  of  the  Guidance  Section  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  call  a  workshop 
session  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  study  guide  to  accompany  the  ma- 
terials previously  selected  in  the 
areas  of  personal,  social,  and  voca- 
tional adjustment.  We  suggest  that 
this  meeting  be  held  in  the  fall  of 
19  57. 

5.  In  order  to  insure  continuity  of  the 
workshop  program,  we  suggest  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
that  the  Association  help  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  workshop  officers 
to  all  biennial  meetings  of  the  A. A. 
I.B.,    provided   these   officers   do    not 


have    their    expenses    paid    by    their 
respective  school  or  agency. 

Officers:   for   1956-1958  Biennium: 

Chairman:    Geraldine    Scholl,    Michigan 

School,   Lansing,    Michigan. 

Assistant  chairman:  Carl  Davis,  Perkins 

School,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Recorder:      Robert     McQuie,      Missouri 

School,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Representative  School 

Robert  McQuie,   Missouri   School 
E.  Russell  Baxter,  Arkansas  School 
Miss  Vera  E.  Roberts,  Nebraska  School 
Miss  Connie  Aucamp,  South  Africa 

School 
Charles  O'Leary,  Oak  Hill  School 
Miss  Myra  Morgan,  New  York  School 
Miss  Irma  Ross,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Rachel  Rawls,  N.  C.  School 
Carl  Davis,  Perkins  School 
Geraldine    Schol,    Michigan    School 
Miss  Kathryn   N.   Kinman,  New   Mexico 

School 
Mrs,  Pauline  Alexander,  Ohio  School 


HOUSEPARENTS  (Grade  School) 

MES.  BEENITA  TOBUST,  Chairman 
MRS.  ADA  CHURCH.  Recorder 


Houseparents  from  many  states  and  even 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  enjoyed  the 
animated  discussions  in  the  houseparents' 
workshop  during  this  session,  our  second 
narticipation  in  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention. 
It  was  held  in  Worthington,  Ohio,  in  June, 
1956. 

We  opened  our  first  session  with  a 
joint  meeting  of  both  houseparents'  work- 
shopp,  and  discussed  jointly  the  topic 
"Professional  Growth."  It  was  agreed  unan- 
imously that  if  we  are  to  grow  pro- 
fessionally, we  must  possess  certain  de- 
sirable traits- — we  must  have  a  love  for 
children,  be  impartial,  be  firm  but  flexi- 
ble, sympathetic  but  not  over-protective, 
open  minded,  consistent,  calm,  patient, 
and  understanding.  If  we  are  to  be  pro- 
gressive houseparents  we  must  alfeo  do 
much  outside  reading,  attend  discussion 
meetings,  and  avail  ourselves  of  special 
courses  wherever  possible.  We  must  culti- 
vate a  good  relationship  with  teachers 
and  parents,  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
children. 


In  our  second  workshop  we  discussed 
"Behavior  ProblPins  of  the  Children." 
There  were  many  interesting  and  valuable 
comments  made,  pertaining  to  th<.»  many 
aspects  of  child  behavior.  We  discussed 
sex  abnormalities,  tantrums,  blindisms, 
emotional  problems,  eating  habits,  disci- 
pline, and  good  and  bad  leadership.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  could  not 
start  too  early  in  the  training  of  our 
children,  whether  it  be  in  the  dining  room, 
in  the  dormitory,  or  on  the  playground. 
Discipline  is  absolutely  necessary.  Lovei 
without  discipline  is  not  love,  and  disci- 
pline without  love  is  not  discipline. 

Our  third  topic  for  discussion  was  "Rec- 
reation." Keeping  a  child  busy  is  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  discipline  prob- 
lems. Therefore  all  houseparents  were  in- 
terested in  the  many  forms  of  recreation 
which  were  discussed,  such  as  wrestling, 
dancing,  skating,  fishing,  tumbling,  base- 
ball, basketball,  gutterball,  competitive 
games,  and  creative  recreation. 
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At  the  fourth  session  we  discussed 
"Houseparents'  Schedule  and  Duties."  It 
was  very  interesting  to  compare  the  hours 
and  duties  of  houseparents  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  were  quite  varied, 
and  all  seemed  to  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  were  discussed  at 
length.  But  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
discussions  was  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
The  duties  of  the  relief  houseparents  were 
considered  also,  and  it  was  decided  that 
she  should  have  full  responsibility  while 
on    duty. 

In  our  last  workshop  session  we  re- 
viewed the  topics  discussed  in  the  pre- 
vious sessions  and  made  our  final  summary. 
After  this  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
biennium,  1956-1958,  was  held,  and  the 
following  elected: 

Chairman — Mr.     Jack     Hoffman,     Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Assistant — Mrs.  Anna  Riffle,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Recorder — Miss  Cynthia  O'Leary,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn. 

Observer — Miss    Edna    Woof,    Batavia, 
N.    Y. 


The  chair  was  turned  over  to  the  new 
chairman  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Representative  School 

Mrs.   M.   B.  Allen,  Halifax  School 
Mrs.  Esther  Barber,  Wash.  State  School 
Mrs.  Grace  Barrett,  Kansas  School 
Mrs.  Agnes  Belke,  Kentucky  School 
Mrs.   Ada   B,   Church,    Kansas   School 
Miss   Genevieve  Creighton,   Ohio   School 
Mrs.  Elsie  Brandum,   Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Helen  Funkhouser,  Kansas  School 
Miss  Ann  Gallagher,  Kentucky  School 
Miss   Violet   Greenwood,   Kansas   School 
Mrs.  Ethel  Hauck.  Indiana  School 
Miss  Rosemary  Hayes,  Ohio  School 
Mr.  Jack  Hoffman,  Minn.  School 
Mr.  R.  P.  Hill,  Texas  School 
Mrs.    Ollie   Keenon,   Kentucky   School 
Mrs.  Pearl  Lind,  Kansas  School 
Mrs.  Nora  Lindsley,  Mich.  School 
Mrs.  Callie  McDaniel  Missouri  School 
Mrs.  Sadie  Miller,  Missouri  School 
Frankie  Morrison,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Cynthia  O'Leary,  Oakhill  School 
Mrs.  Janice  Pfanz,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Alice  Pittman,  Washington  School 
Mrs.    Anna   Riffle,    West.    Penn.    School 
Miss  I.  Roush,  Overbrook  School 
Mrs.  Bernita  Tobin,  Wisconsin  School 
Mrs.  Margaret  Trohoff,  West.  Penn. 

School 
Mrs.   Beatrice  Weiner,   Colorado  School 
Miss  Edna  Woof,  N.  Y.  School 


HOUSEPARENTS  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 

MKS.  UlSTA  BAELOW,  Chairman 
MKS.  LULU  M ANSON,  Recorder 


Sixteen  houseparents  from  11  states  par- 
ticipated in  an  interesting,  stimulating  and 
helpful  discussion  highlighted  by  the  fol- 
lowing  subjects. 

PROGRESSION  Ali    GROWTH:     Training 

attitudes  toward  ourselves  and  our  work. 

Concerning   the   children  we   discussed: 

SOCTAIi  BEHAVIOR:  Table  manners — 
dormitory  living — disciplines  for  living  and 
good  attitudes. 

RECREATION:  Values,  know-hows,  pos- 
sible and  available  types  for  our   groups. 

PROJECTS:  Types  and  methods,  values 
of  teaching,  responsibility,  public  relations, 
saving  and    spending   money,   earning    re- 


lated to  the  value  of  money,  were  discussed 
at  length.  Projects  reported  upon  were 
gleaning  corn,  collecting  paper,  4  H  proj- 
ect work,  sewing,  selling  magazines,  cro- 
cheting, knitting,  making  pot  holders. 

CHILDREN'S  PROBL.EMS:  Average 
problems,  the  special  problem  of  the  slow 
learner  was  thought  to  be  a  question  that 
must  have  much  serious  consideration  in 
order  to  not  rob  the  other  children  of  the 
attention  they  need.  We  found  that  most 
schools  moved  pupils  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage by  combination  of  age,  grade  and 
mental  capacity.  Types  of  discipline  and 
their  values  and  the  changing  pattern  of 
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our  thought  in  this  field  was  given  much 
time  and  thought. 

BOY  AND  GIRLS  RELATIONSHIPS:  We 

feel  that  we  had  a  very  fine  discussion  on 
this  subject  stressing  the  following  points; 
Normal  healthy  living  with  social  relation- 
ships as  near  as  possible  as  they  would 
find  in  a  good  home  situation;  feeling  com- 
fortable and  unembarrased  when  we  an- 
swer children's  sex  questions;  being  aware 
of  sex  situations  and  directing  the  children 
to  professional  help;  cautioning  ourselves 
to  keep  confidences,  not  to  exaggerate  in 
our  own  minds  situations  that  Avill  solve 
themselves;  good  reading  to  give  us  know- 
ledge and  good  judgment  in  using  that 
knowledge. 

We  appreciated  very  much  the  many 
pamphlets  and  materials  brought  to  the 
workshop  by  members  and  the  exchange 
of  titles  and  information  of  these  good 
materials. 


The   following  people   were   elected   for 
1956-'58: 

Chairman — Mrs.  Ada  Church,  Kansas 
Recorder — Mrs.  W.  R.  Powers.  Iowa 
Observer — Una  Barlow.  Ohio 


Representative 


School 


Mrs.  Leola  Combs,  Kentucky  School 
Miss  Lillian  Erickson,   Pittsburg  School 
Mrs.  lola  Allmaras,  Washington  School 
Mrs.  Cecil  James,  Iowa  School 
Mr.  John  O'Leary,  Connecticut  School 
Mr.  Skeet  Powers,  Iowa  School 
Mrs.  Emma  King,  Overbrook  School 
Mrs.  Grace  Nunn,  Missouri  School 
Mrs.  Ruth  Spencer,  Mich.  School 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Deffenbaugh,  Missouri 

School 
Mary  Jane  Ryan,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Lula  Manson,  Iowa  School 
Mr.  R.  P.  Hill,  Texas  School 
Mrs.  Rose  Weiner,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Powers,  Iowa  School  _ 
Una  Barlow,   Ohio   School 
Miss  Nelle  Owens,  N.  C.  School 


KINDERGARTEN 

LAUEA  KIER,  Chairman 
MARIE  E.  BUCHMANN,  Recorder 


The  1956  A.A.I. B.  Convention  found 
some  eighteen  to  twenty  members  attend- 
ing the  daily  workshops  of  the  kindergar- 
ten group.  Each  workshop  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  a  specific  subject  plan- 
ned through  suggestions  gathered  by  the 
chairman  from  correspondence  with  person- 
nel during  the  interim  between  conven- 
tions. 

The  first  session  of  the  Kindergarten 
Workshop  was  dealing  with  the  reading 
readiness  in  the  Kindergarten.  Several 
questions  were  presented  for  consideration. 

1.  What  are  some  factors  to  consider 
on  the  child's  readiness  to  read? 

2.  When  should  a  readiness  program  be 
introduced? 

3.  How  can  a  teacher  motivate  interest 
at  this  level  in  braille? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  which 
might  be  used  to  introduce  the  child 
to    the   reading   of  braille? 


5.  What  all  should  be  included  in  such 

a  program? 
It  was  concluded  that  readiness  at  this 
level  may  be  divided  into  three  areas: 

1.  Acquaintance  with   environment. 

2.  Use  of  manipulative  toys. 

3.  Advanced   techniques    for    more    ma- 
ture students. 

All  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  the 
need  to  keep  classes  at  a  maximum  of  ten 
so  that  individualized  training  could  be 
developed.  It  was  further  brought  out  that 
in  reality  readiness  begins  in  the  home  and 
is  continued  in  the  school.  The  more  ex- 
periences a  child  has  before  entering 
school,  the  better  prepared  he  will  be  for 
school  and  the  easier  his  adjustment  will 
be. 

Along  with  readiness  for  reading  was  in- 
cluded discussion  of  emotional  adjustments 
and  age  of  child  when  first  entering  the 
school  away  from  home. 
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Another  session  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  sensory  training.  Included  in  the  discus- 
sion were  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
training  the  senses  of  hearing,  smelling, 
feeling,  and  tasting.  Suggestions  were 
exchanged  as  to  methods  of  developing 
each  of  these. 

Examination  was  made  of  readiness 
books  which  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval and  with  the  suggestion  that,  if 
possible,  it  will  be  made  in  loose  leaf  form 
with  each  page  being  added  to  the  child's 
own  book  when  he  has  successfully  ac- 
complished the  work,  and  that  the  ob- 
jects on  each  page  be  made  of  contrasting 
colors. 

Still  another  workshop  period  was  held 
on  a  discussion  of  the  slow  learner  in  the 
kindergarten.  Part  of  the  discussion  dealt 
with  how  the  teacher  could  determine  who 
was  a  slow  learner  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  could  be  achieved.  The  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  the  teacher  care- 
fully observe  the  child's  (1)  social  ad- 
justment, (2)  travel  ability,  (3)  have 
parent  conferences  when  possible,  and  (4) 
contact  the  houseparents  for  their  sug- 
gestions. 

In  an  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  as  to 
how  the  teacher  can  help  the  slow  learner 
in  the  kindergarten,  it  was  decided  that 
three  methods  might  prove  advantageous: 

1.  Interesting    the    average    learner    in 
helping  the  slower  child. 

2.  Gearing  the   program   to  satisfy   the 
needs  of  all  children. 

3.  Finding  some  area  in  which  the  slow 
child  can  succeed. 

The  outgrowth  of  the  discussion  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  residential  school  over 
the  public  school.  No  specific  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  as  time  did  not  permit 
delving  deeply  into  this  problem. 

More  work  involved  the  development 
of  good  parent  teacher  relationships  in  the 
residential  school.  While  it  was  admitted 
the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  it  was  agreed 
that  an  opportunity  must  be  provided  to 
do  so.  Some  suggested  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  accomplished  were: 


1.  Invite  the  parents  to  visit  the  school 

(a)  Attend  a  class  picnic. 

(b)  Open  house 

(c)  Encourage   class  visitation 

2.  Schedule  P.T.A.  meetings  at  such  a 
time  as  would  be  convenient  for  par- 
ents to  attend;  for  example,  when 
returning  the  child  to  the  school. 

3.  Sending  weekly  letters  to  the  parents 
from  the  child  accompanied  by  a  short 
note  from  the  teacher  concerning  the 
child's    progress. 

4.  Sending  a  monthy  newsletter  of  events 
and  happenings  in  the  kindergarten 
class. 

Further  discussion  brought  forth  the  im- 
portance of  letting  the  parents  know  that 
the  teacher  is  truly  interested  in  their 
child.  Through  contact  with  the  parents 
either  in  person  or  through  correspondence, 
good  relationships  should  be  established 
in  order  to  best  serve  the  child. 

Brief  comments  were  made  by  members 
present  of  methods  of  reporting  the  child's 
progress  to  the  parents.  It  was  noted  that 
most  schools  send  some  form  of  written 
report  to  the  parents  enveloping  all  phases 
of  the  child's  growth.  The  frequency  of 
such  reports  varied  from  twice  a  year  to 
six  times  a  year. 

A  slight  discussion  of  the  problems  in 
the  lunch  room  and  that  of  developing 
good  eating  habits  as  well  as  good  manners 
ensued  though  no  conclusions  were  reached. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  kindergar- 
ten workshop  members  form  some  type  of 
newsletter  through  which  to  share  ideas 
and  techniques  of  teaching  which  have 
proved  successful  in  the  various  rooms. 

Miss  Helen  McCloskey  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware  was  appointed  to  organize  and 
formulate  such  a  newsletter. 

Other  suggestions  were  made  for  topica 
to  be  considered  for  use  at  the  next  con- 
vention. Among  those  were  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  equipment,  toys,  books,  records, 
and  the  sort  of  things  used  in  the  class 
room.  Other  suggestions  for  discussion  were 
that  of  pupil  teacher  planning,  use  of  films, 
their  value  and  that  soft  of  thing. 

Elections  were  held  choosing  those  to 
conduct  the  next  workshop  and  the  results 
v/ere  as  follows: 
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Chairman — Mrs.  Arline  Huckins  of  Ore- 
gon 

Asst.  Chairman — Miss  Helen  McCloskey 
of   Delaware 

Recorder — Mrs.  Josephine  Newell  of 
Kansas 

Representative  School 

Mrs.  Florence  Atkinson,  Ohio  School 
Miss  Marie  E.  Buchmann,  Missouri 

School 
Miss  Mary  Crose,  Michigan  School 


Miss  Gladys  Currin,  N.  C.  School 
Mrs.  Calvin  Ford,  Maryland  School 
Mrs.  Arline  Huckins,  Oregon  School 
Miss  Carol  Halliday,  Kentucky  School 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Mitchell,  Tennessee  School 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Morrison,  Oak  Hill  School 
Mrs.  Josephine  Newell,  Kansas  School 
Miss  Josephine  Pace,  Oak  Hill  School 
Miss  Barbara  Parker,  Kentucky  School 
Miss  Frances  Terry,  Kentucky  School 
Miss  Helen  McCloskey,  Sunnybrook 

Nursery  School 
Miss  Laura  Kier,   Ohio  School 


MULTIPLE  HANDICAPPED 

JENN^ETTE  MARIS,  Chairman 
HELEN  JOHNS,  Recorder 


The  Multiple  Handicapped  Workshop 
Group  was  composed  of  eleven  persons: 
six  from  residental  schools,  three  from 
public  schools,  and  two  trainees  from 
foreign  countries.  The  thinking  was  teach- 
er dominated  because  nine  members  be- 
longed to  that  profession.  Seven  of  the 
teachers  were  from  elementary  schools ;  one 
a  teacher  for  the  deaf-blind;  one  a  speech 
therapist;  two  of  the  teachers  were  from 
foreign  countries,  one  from  England  and 
one  from  Argentina.  One  house  mother  and 
a  social  worker  represented  non-teaching 
interests.  Much  help  was  given  by  observ- 
ers and  consultants: 

Mrs.  Anna  May  Worthington  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Speci- 
al Education,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss  Es- 
ther Hutchinson,  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education;  Dr.  Abernathy,  Ohio  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

The  group  met  in  four  workshops  ses- 
sions. The  fifth  session  was  shared  with 
the  Mentally  Retarded  Workshop  in  order 
that  all  would  benefit  from  Dr.  DiMichael, 
as  a  resource  person. 

For  discussion  purposes  a  multiple 
handicapped  child  was  defined  thus,  ^ 
"A  multiple-handicapped  individual  may 
be  defined  (educationally)  as  a  person  with 
more   than    one   handicap,   each  of   which 


^  The  Survey  of  the  Multiple -Handicapped. 
"  Ibid. 


in  and  of  itself  makes  special  educational 
provision  or  therapy  necessary".  The  inci- 
dence of  multiple-handicapped  children 
in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft.  2  The 
statistical  data  presented  was  gathered  by 
the  Educational  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Ashcroft  summarized  the  survey,  dis- 
cribed  the  questionnaire,  and  gave  samp- 
ling of  the  responses.  He  felt  that  the  facts 
presented  were  reliable  for  a  counting  of 
children  but  lacked  value  as  a  reserach 
tool.  There  was  no  accurate  measuring 
stick  for  determining  the  severity  of  any 
handicap.  Mr.  Ashcroft  expressed  a  need 
for  uniform  record  keeping  which  would 
make  further  surveys  more  reliable.  The 
group  felt  that  during  the  next  biennium 
surveys  should  be  made  which  would  enum- 
erate the  multiple  handicap  list  schoolsi 
giving  services,  and  describe  specific  pro- 
grams for  children.  It  was  felt  that  such 
a  survey  would  be  of  value  for  legislative 
purposes  counciling  parents,  and  place- 
ment of  children. 

Diagnosis  was  selected  as  the  key  prob- 
lem in  setting  up  programs  for  multiple 
handicapped  children.  The  consensus  was 
that  agencies  for  the  blind  (welfare  and 
educational)  were  responsible  for  com- 
plete and  thorough  diagnosis.  This  does 
not    mean    that    agencies    should    employ 
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all  experts  needed  but  that  they  should 
utilize  available  local  and  state  facilities. 
A  thorough  analysis  of  all  diagnostic  ma- 
terial should  be  used  to  determine  the 
child's  school  placement.  It  was  felt  that 
teacher's  problems  and  grievances  would 
be  minimized  if  they  were  helped  to  un- 
derstand medical  reports  and  were  advised 
of   the   needs  of   the   child. 

Teachers  expressed  a  desire  to  be  allow- 
ed to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
the  child  instead  of  using  a  rigid  course  of 
study.  There  was  much  discussion  of  chil- 
dren placed  in  class  room  situations  who 
upset  the  morale  of  the  class  and  impede 
the  progress  of  normal  blind  children. 
/The  group  agreed  that  mentally  retarded 
blind  children  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  that  facilities  for  the  educable  re- 
tarded should  be  established  in  residential 
schools;  that  trainables  and  deficient 
should  be  placed  in  state  institutions  for 
mentally  handicapped,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  welfare  agencies  for  the  blind. 

There  was  much  discussion  about  school 
responsibilities  for  the  multiple  handicap- 
ped child.  Cases  were  cited  of  children 
kept  for  long  periods  of  time  although  little 
progress  was  shown,  and  the  children  were 
serious  problems  in  dormatories  and  class 
rooms.  The  group  agreed  that  teachers 
and  administrators  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  true  function  of  a  school  and  must 
remember  that  their  first  obligations  are 
to  normal  blind  children  and  to  those  chil- 
dren with  multiple  handicaps  who  will 
benefit  from  instruction.  No  school  should 
provide  children  with  custodial  care  only. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  informa- 
tion about  services  to  blind  children  with 
physical  handicaps. 

The  public  school  teacher  from  Houston, 
Texas,  reported  that  therapies  needed  were 
secured  from  hospitals  and  local  social 
agencies,  and  that  instruction  was  in  the 
Braille  Class. 

The  teacher  from  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan school  system  reported  that  the 
schools  provide  therapies,  and  that  the 
child's   education    was    determined   by   his 


compentencies.  In  some  instances,  the  re- 
gular teacher  and  Braille  teacher  would 
share  responsibilities,  and  with  others  the 
orthopedic  teacher  would  assist  the  Braille 
teacher. 

New  York  Institute  reported  that  it  is 
establishing  a  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  in 
September,    1956. 

Perkins  reported  that  it  has  a  com- 
plete staff  of  therapists,  and  can  make 
the  educational  placement  feasible  for 
the  child. 

The  following  report,  received  from 
Dorothy  Misbach,  describes  practices  in  the 
California  school  at  Berkley.  "As  to  what 
California  School  for  the  Blind  does  for 
multiple  handicaps  I  can  sum  up  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  we  have  two  classes  for  the 
retarded  children  who  are  blind  or  se- 
verely handicapped.  The  class  for  thei 
younger  children  has  six  to  eight  children 
who  have  vision  ranging  from  little  or  none 
to  20/200  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  measured. 
A  number  of  children  in  this  class  this  past 
year  appeared  to  be  emotionally  disturbed. 
Their  program  put  chief  emphasis  on  ac- 
tivities. 

"The  other  class  for  the  older  students 
had  a  wide  range  in  visual  acuity.  In  fact, 
I  questioned  whether  several  of  the  chil- 
dren had  more  than  20/200  vision  even 
though  that  was  the  best  reading  the 
occulist  could  get  for  them.  Two  of  the 
boys  in  this  class  were  C.  P.  children.  The 
oldest  boy  was  fifteen,  doing  academic 
work  on  the  third  and  fourth  grade  level. 
His  added  handicap  permitted  use  of  only 
one  hand  to  any  great  extent,  but  with 
some  help  from  physiotherapy  he  had 
learned  to  tie  his  shoe  strings  and  make 
use  of  it  in  other  ways.  He  craved  associa- 
tion with  boys  and  girls  his  own  age  so 
arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  sit  in. 
a  couple  of  classes  with  children  his  own 
age  to  gain  whatever  he  might  in  a  social 
and  academic  way.  The  second  boy  was 
twelve,  small  for  his  age,  visually  seemed 
to  have  more  than  the  measured  20/200, 
and  academically  was  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  learning  that  reading  could  really 
be  fun. 
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"When  any  of  the  children  in  this  class 
seem  to  have  gained  enough  in  their  tool 
subjects  to  travel  with  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  grade  they  are  sent  on  regardlessi 
of  chronological    age. 

"Several  of  the  children  appear  to  be 
emotionally  disturbed  but  it  was  difficult 
to  arrange  for  psychiatric  help — or  to 
my  knowledge  none  had  been  used  for  chil- 
dren in  this  class.  Academic  work  was 
stressed  in  this  class  because  the  teacher 
preferred  it.  I  personally  feel  that  these 
groups  should  have  more  activities." 

Miss  Josephine  Taylor  summed  up  the 
practices  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for   the   Blind   as   follows: 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  blind 
children  with  additional  handicaps  of 
various  types  placed  in  their  local 
schools  as  individual  placements,  re- 
ceiving tuition  etc.,  from  our  agency, 
some  in  Braille  Classes  and  some  in 
residential  schools.  Some  are  also  placed 
in  special  schools  for  the  additional 
handicapped.  There  is  a  group  of  blind 
children  at  a  residential  school  for  ce- 
rebral palsy,  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  or  so  scattered  throughout 
the  state  in  nurseiT  schools  or  play 
centers  for  cerebral  palsied  children. 
We  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  pro- 
viding counseling,  special  materials  and 
when  indicated,  tutoring  for  the  blind 
children." 

Miss  Kathleen  Stewart  described  teach- 
ing techniques  used  with  deaf  blind  chil- 
dren and  reported  on  their  adjustments 
in  school  and  dormatory  situations.  The 
group  felt  that  in  view  of  established  cen- 
ters, previous  workshop,  and  the  activities 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  behalf  of  this  group  this  coverage  was 
sufficient. 

Mrs.  Sina  Waterhouse  described  speech 
disorders  and  speech  therapy  for  blind 
children.  There  were  questions  about  the 
ephasic,  and  delayed  language  development 
in  small  children.  There  was  too  little 
time  to  adequately  discuss  the  subject  and 
reach  conclusions. 

All  members  of  the  group  were  able 
to  cite  cases  of  emotional  disturbances 
in  children.  The  lack  of  expert  help 
thwarted   these   discussions.    In   discussing 


class  room  problems  created  by  this  group 
it  was  decided  that  consideration  of  readi- 
ness was  a  key  factor.  The  group  felt  that 
disturbances  in  young  children  were  due 
largely  to  poor  handling.  Blindness  and  its 
limitations  appeared  as  a  cause  in  adoles- 
cence. Some  cases  cited  showed  that  blind 
children  and  their  siblings  often  present 
similar  behavior  patterns  in  varying  de- 
grees. 

Teachers  felt  that  the  blind  child  who  is 
so  severely  disturbed  that  he  disrupts  the 
functioning  of  the  class  should  be  provided 
for  in  other  ways.  Individualized  teaching 
or  home  teaching  should  accompany  psy- 
chiatric treatment  of  the  child. 

This  report  shows  that  schools  are  rec- 
ognizing the  problems  of  multiple  handi- 
capped, and  accepting  responsibility  for 
their  solution.  The  group  accepted  this  as 
a  step  forward  and  a  real  challenge  for 
educators  of  blind  children. 

The  group  recommended  that  all  efforts' 
be  slanted  toward  more  good  scientific 
research,  and  suggested  that  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  all  others  working  with 
these  children  keep  complete  and  accurate 
records  so  that  all  experiences  can  be  pool- 
ed for  the  good  of  all.  We  need  facts  for 
legislators,  guidance  of  parents,  and  the 
help  of  persons  serv^ing  these  children. 
It  was  suggested  that  all  the  media  of 
public  relations  be  utilized  wisely  to  better 
the  lot  of  these  children.  All  present  felt 
that  the  AAIB  should  use  the  best  know- 
hoM""  it  has  to  interpret  blindness  and  its 
accompanying  handicaps  to  medical  schools 
and  teacher  training  institutions. 

The  workshop  membership  felt  keenly 
that  mental  retardation  should  be  includ- 
ed in  this  group  for  the  next  workshop. 
The  recommended  plan  was  that  part  of 
the  next  workshop  time  be  utilized  with 
common  problems  of  multiple  handicapped, 
and  part  for  small  groups  pooling  the 
knowledges  and  skills  for  specific  areas. 


Representative 


School 


Catherine  Dickinson,  chairman,  1956-'58, 
New  York  Institute 
Ina  W.   Kurzhals,   reporter,   19  56-'58, 
Utah   School 
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Mrs.    Edward    Waterhouse,    Perkins 

School 
S.  E.  Crespo,  Perkins  School 
J.  Barbaea   Eraser,   Perkins   School 
Helen   Johns,    Board   of   Education 

Michigan 


Eileen  C.  Leach,  Texas  School 
Jennette  Marls,  Michigan  School 
Edna  J.  Reese,  Indiana  School 
Kathleen    Stewart,    Washington    School 
Thomasine    Woodward,    Washington 

School 


MUSIC 

GEACE  T.  TOWSLEY,  Chairman 
MUEIEL  K.  MOONEY,  Recorder 


Miss  Grace  T.  Towsley,  chairman  of  the 
music  section,  opened  the  first  workshop 
session  with  remarks  as  to  the  organization, 
agenda  and  working  plans  of  the  music 
workshop.  Announcement  was  made  of  the 
display  made  up  of  music  which  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  have  brought  and  wish  to 
see  in  braille.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  facil- 
itate the  task  of  formulating  a  tentative 
list  of  recommendations  for  the  printing 
house.  Opportunity  was  given  for  introduc- 
tions of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Don  Walker,  Ohio,  introduced  Miss 
Edith  Keller,  state  supervisor  of  music, 
who  will  act  as  observer  for  the  workshop. 
Miss  Keller  invited  the  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  music  teacher's  meetings 
in  session  at  Capital  University. 

Mr.  Harry  Ditzler,  New  Mexico,  made 
the  report  from  the  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee and  pointed  out  that  the  reaction 
of  our  group  to  the  note  for  note  system 
must  be  in  London  by  July  1st.  Miss  Thode, 
New  York  Institute,  read  the  letter  formu- 
lated by  the  music  faculty  of  the  New 
York  Institute  opposing  the  note  for  note 
system. 

Mr.  Chard,  Michigan,  moved  that  this 
group  go  on  record  as  not  favoring  the  note 
for  note  system  as  presently  proposed  by 
the  Uniform  Braille  Committee.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Pursley,  Ga.,  and 
accepted  by  the  group.  Mr.  Ditzler,  Miss 
Thode,  and  Mr.  Chard  were  delegated  to 
write  a  letter  to  H.  V.  Spanner,  London, 
Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Braille  Commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hayes,  Conn.,  asked  for  opinions 
from   the  group   as  to  the  percentage  of 


students  in  schools  for  the  blind  having 
perfect  pitch  and  its  relation  to  the  per- 
centage found  in  the  public  schools.  He 
suggested  this  as  a  point  for  study. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  Batavia,  presented  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
new  primer  of  braille  music.  She  also  pre- 
sented a  manuscript  copy  of  a  teach er'si 
manual  to  be  used  with  First  Songs  for 
Beginning  Braille  Music  Readers.  This 
is  to  be  left  for  examination  and  later 
discussion. 

The  chairman  called  for  reports  of  zone 
activities. 

Eastern  Zone.  Mr.  Hayes  reported  on  the 
Eastern  Zone  meeting  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
A  point  brought  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  group  was  the  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W  1, 
England. 

Southern  Zone.  Miss  Johnson,  S.  C,  re- 
ported on  a  music  festival  held  at  the 
North  Carolina  school  in  1955  and  another 
at  the  Virginia  school  in  1956.  These  meet- 
ings were  largely  student  festivals  with 
some  discussion  meetings  of  the  directors. 
The  festival  included  ratings  by  outside 
adjudicators  of  individual  groups  and  pro- 
grams of  numbers  by  individual  groups. 
Mr.  Pursley,  Georgia,  reported  on  festivals 
in  his  section  in  conjunction  with  the  pub- 
lic school   festivals. 

Northwest  Zone.  Mrs.  Snively,  Idaho, 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  close  coopera- 
tion in  the  Northwest  Zone. 
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Southwest  Zone.  Mr.  Ditzler,  New  Mexi- 
co, and  Mrs.  Goodenough,  Texas,  reported 
on  the  festival  of  the  Southwest  district 
held  in  Austin,  Texas  in  April,  19  56.  This 
was  a  non-competitive  festival.  Individual 
solo  and  ensemble  numbers  of  high  calibre 
were  heard  in  addition  to  comTjined  band 
and  chorus.  Mrs.  Graham,  Nebraska,  told 
of  cooperation  in  Nebraska  between  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  public  schools 
in  music  festivals. 

Miss  Keller  spoke  briefly  on  work  iu  the 
public  schools  for  the  exceptional  child. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  the  reg- 
ular music  teacher  and  they  gain  train- 
ing and  experience  by  means  of  workshops 
held  throughout  the  state.  She  again  stres- 
sed the  importance  of  cooperation  and  con- 
tact with  the  M.E.N.C,  particularly  its  dis- 
trict chairmen  for  exceptional  children. 
Miss  Keller  answered  questions  as  to  the 
partially  sighted  child  in  the  public  schools. 

Other  topics  for  further  discussion  were 
suggested;  the  preparation  of  the  blind 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools;  prepa- 
ration of  sight-saving  music  material ;  pres- 
entation of  beginning  braille  music;  teach- 
ing of  music  to  sight  saving  students;  the 
teaching  of  music  appreciation,  theory,  and 
high  school  vocal  music;  grading  music 
students  where  credit  is  given;  use  of 
braille    music    with    band    and    orchestra. 

The  second  music  workshop  session  open- 
ed with  a  reading  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Spanner  of  the  Uniform  Braille  Commit- 
tee. This  was  accepted  by  the  group  and 
mailed  immediately. 

Miss  Loviner,  state  supervisor,  came  to 
answer  questions  about  the  blind  and  par- 
tially sighted  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio.  The  child  stays  with  his-  public 
school  class  with  the  help  of  a  trained 
itinerant  teacher  assisted  by  volunteer 
transcribers.  These  children  have  in  some 
cases  been  able  to  join  the  orchestra,  band, 
or  chorus. 

Topic:  The  preparation  of  the  blind  for 
teaching  the  sighted  child.  A  discussion 
followed  of  training  in  piano  methods  and 
knowledge  of  inkprint  notation.  It  was 
found  that  most  schools  teach  this  in  vary- 


ing degrees  as  they  see  the  need  of  the 
individual  student.  It  was  suggested  that 
young  blind  children  be  encouraged  to 
have  some  experience  with  the  notation- 
graph  and  flannel  board.  They  also  can 
be  given  some  idea  of  conducting  tech- 
niques as  rhythmic  training  in  the  early 
grades. 

Topic:  Methods  for  the  sightsaving  stu- 
dent. There  is  a  dearth  of  material  for  the 
child  with  partial  sight.  The  use  of  magni- 
fying aids  was  suggested  for  these  stu- 
dents. The  discussion  was  tabled  until  we 
can  talk  with  a  representative  from  the 
printing  house. 

Topic:  The  teaching  of  music  apprecia-. 
tion.  Mr.  Hayes  spoke  of  this  work  at  his 
school,  stressing  the  importance  of  good 
reproducing  equipment. 

The  music  section  spent  its  third  work- 
shop session  at  Capital  University.  The 
group  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  pub- 
lisher's exhibit  set  up  for  the  music  teach- 
er's workshop  in  session  at  the  university 
and  meet  the  workshop  coordinator,  Mrs. 
Dahl.  The  visit  concluded  with  a  visit  to  a 
rehearsal  of  the  high  school  festival  chorus. 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  toured  the 
music  education  department  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. After  being  greeted  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Weigel,  we  were  shown  the  facilities  of 
the  building  and  then  were  taken  to  Mr. 
Wayne  Ramsay's  classroom  where  we  had  a 
most  interesting  and  informal  session  on 
elementary  music. 

Miss  Hooper  of  the  American  Printing 
House  met  with  us  at  the  outset  of  our 
final  workshop  and  we  discussed  with 
her,  among  other  things,  the  possibility  of 
putting  into  production  a  portable  music 
rack  recommended  by  two  schools  to  bring 
music  closer  to  the  student  reading  ink- 
print  music,  deletion  of  outmoded  materials 
from  the  catalogue,  and  the  notationgraph. 
The  discussion  proved  most  helpful  in  an- 
swering questions  and  resolving  plans  dis- 
cussed in  previous  sessions. 

The  following  chairmen  were  announced 
for  the  coming  biennium: 

Eastern  Zone — Miss  Elizabeth  Thode 
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Southern  Zone — Miss  Hortense  Forman 
Northwest   Zone — Mrs.   Mae   Snively 
Southwest    Zone  —  Mr.    Forrest    Good- 
enough 
Although  we  have  in  the  past  followed 
arbitrary  M.E.N.C.  zone  divisions  the  group 
felt  that  this  should  be  governed   by  the 
convenience  of  the  schools  involved. 

At  Miss  Thode's  suggestion  the  chairman 
asked  that  each  school  submit  a  list  of 
alumni  gainfully  employed  in  music.  It 
was  reported  that  the  A.A.W.B.  is  presently 
compiling  such  a  list.  Mr.  Meldrum  was 
asked  to  check  on  this  and  appointed  in 
charge  of  such  a  compilation. 

Methods  of  deletion  of  outmoded  ma- 
terial in  the  printing  house  catalogue  wera 
discussed.  Mr.  Chard  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  delete  and  send  copies 
of  such  deletion  to  the  national  chairman 
to  be  included  for  approval  in  a  news  letter 
to  all  schools.  Mr.  Meldrum  seconded  the 
motion  and  it  was  carried.  Appointed  to 
this  committee  were;  Mr.  Chard,  instru- 
mental; Mrs.  Horton,  vocal  and  chorus; 
Mrs.    Mooney,    piano,    Mr.    Best  violin. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  zones  make  use 
of  the  Journal  for  communication  between 
zones  and  reports  of  zone  meetings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  biennium: 

Chairman — Mr.  John  Meldrum 

Vice  Chairman — Mrs.  Muriel   Mooney 

Recorder — Mr.  James  Hayes 

In  closing  the  workshop  resolved  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  Dr.  Gene  Tay- 


lor, Capital  University;  Miss  Hooper  for 
her  close  and  helpful  cooperation;  Miss 
Keller,  Ohio  State  Supervisor  of  Music; 
Mr.  Wayne  Ramsay,  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Music. 

The  chairman  thanked  the  group  for 
their  cooperation  during  the  last  biennium, 
urged  the  various  zones  to  close  communi- 
cation nad  activity  in  the  future,  and  ex- 
pressed her  personal  pleasure  in  working 
with  the  workshop. 


Representative 


School 


Don  L.  Walker,  Ohio  School 
Edwina   Duncan,   Ohio    School 
Ann  Haworth,  Ohio  School 
Ruth  A.  Williams,   Ohio  School 
Sister  M.   Benigna,   Lavalie   School 
Otis    Eads,    Kentucky    School 
James  Hayes,  Connecticut  School 
Forrest  Goodenough,  Texas  School 
Mrs.  Forrest  Goodenough,  Texas  School 
Frank    Pursley,    Macon,    Georgia 
L.   J.   Chard,  Michigan   School 
Hortense  Forman,  Tennessee  School 
John  Meldrum,  Oklahoma  School 
Mrs.  Anne  Graham,  Nebraska  School 
Esther   D.    Beadnell,    New    York  School 
Mrs.   Mae  Snively  Idaho  School 
Mrs.  Hubert  Johnson,  N.  C.  School 
Eleanor  W.  Thayer,  Perkins  School 
Andrea  M.  Jakobson,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Hazel  Judd,  Kentucky   School 
William  Mootz,  Kentucky  School 
Elizabeth  Thode,  New  York  Institute 
Mrs.  Agnes  Horton,  Michigan  School 
Harry  Ditzler,  New   Mexico   School 
Lester    Best,    Missouri    School 
Miss  Grace  Towsley,  New  York  School 
Muriel  K.  Mooney,  New  York  School 
Mrs.  J.   R.   Tarvin,   Oklahoma  School 
G.   Anderson,    Ohio   School 
J.  E.  Kakac,  Iowa  School 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


VICTOE  COUN^TZ,  Chairman 
CHARLES  BUELL,  Recorder 


Nine  teachers  participated  in  the  phy- 
sical education  workshop.  From  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the 
workshop  and  from  suggestions  that  were 
sent  to  the  chairman  by  mail  an  agenda 
was  worked  out.  A  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussions follows. 


ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING 

Achievement  scales  make  possible  ath- 
letic competition  among  boys  of  dissimilar 
ages  and  sizes.  Tests  have  been  construct- 
ed so  that  the  blind  and  partially  sighted 
compete   on    an    equal    basis.    These  tests 
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motivate  students  to  increase  proficiency 
in  physical  skills  because  they  can  com- 
pare their  performance  with  established 
norms  and  their  previous  score  on  the 
scale.  Such  tests  also  help  the  physical 
educator  to  evaluate  performance  in  at 
number  of  athletic  events  in  which  the 
blind  can  compete. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  six  achieve- 
ment scales  used  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  were  distributed.  The  tests 
were  for  rope  jumping,  football  punt,  rope 
climb,  speed  swim,  distance  swim,  and  dis- 
tance run.  The  achievement  testing  pro- 
grams of  the  New  York  and  Texas  schools 
for  the  blind  were  also  described. 

ACQUATICS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Swimming  is  very  important  for  blind 
children  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
physical  education  activities  commonly 
carried  over  into  adult  life.  Swimming 
can  help  a  visually  handicapped  individual 
integrate  into  the  activities  of  the  family 
and  community. 

The  group  decided  that  at  least  two  peo- 
ple capable  of  swiming  should  be  present 
for  every  20  blind  swimmers.  One  of  these 
adults  should  serve  as  a  life  guard  and 
take  a  position  at  the  edge  of  the  pool 
while  the  other  gives  the  actual  instruction 
in  the  water. 

Most  of  the  teachers  present  at  the 
workshop  come  from  schools  that  do  not 
have  swiming  pools.  These  schools  make 
arrangements  with  local  pools  so  that  their 
pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
swim.  This  practice  is  also  being  carried 
on  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  for  the 
blind  children  there.  The  YMCA,  YWCA, 
and  the  Red  Cross  have  aided  schools  for 
the  blind  in  their  swimming  programs. 

It  was  emphasized  that  instruction  in 
swimming  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible  after  children  enter  school.  At 
first,  this  may  be  just  getting  used  to  the 
water.  Later  strokes  are  taught  and  life 
saving  is  part  of  the  program  in  soma 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  group  recom- 
mended that  schools  conduct  recreation 
periods  in  co-educational  swimming.  Some 
schools  have  such  a  program. 


For  the  blind  to  keep  their  direction 
in  the  water,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
head  above  the  water.  The  human  stroke, 
formerly  known  as  the  dog  paddle,  and  a 
modified  breast  stroke  seem  to  meet  this 
need  the  best. 

Safety  measures  should  include  all  those 
used  for  sighted  swimmers  plus  a  raised 
edge  around  the  pool.  A  close  woven  net 
stretched  across  the  pool  is  safer  than 
a  rope. 

CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

It  was  pointed  out  that  most  schools 
have  calisthenics  in  the  regular  class  which 
aid  in  correcting  weaknesses  and  deform- 
ities. In  addition  it  was  recommended  that 
small  classes  of  not  more  than  six  be  form- 
ed to  care  for  corrective  needs.  The  exer- 
cises should  be  prescribed  by  a  physician 
and  carried  out  by  the  physical  educator. 
Motivation  is  important.  Students  should 
know  why  they  need  these  exercises  and 
should  want  to  take  them  to  overcome  their 
deformities.  Corrective  students  should  be 
worked  into  the  regular  physical  education 
program  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
Exercises  can  be  made  interesting  by  using 
music  or  student  leaders. 

DANCING 

Tap,  square,  and  social  dancing  are 
taught  in  many  schools  for  the  blind. 
Social  dancing  helps  blind  boys  and  girla 
to  integrate  into  society.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  boys  than  girls  because  boys 
are  expected  to  lead.  Square  dancing  ia 
popular  with  the  boys  in  some  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  Nebraska  School  report- 
ed that  interest  in  dancing  increased  a 
great  deal  when  the  blind  pupils  started 
to  attend  a  local  youth  center  for  the 
sighted. 

Not  more  than  eight  is  desirable  for  a 
class  in  dance  instruction.  The  teacher 
may  manipulate  the  feet  of  students  to 
demonstrate  certain  steps.  Some  instructors 
let  students  feel  their  feet  in  action. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  reported  that  dancing,  particular- 
ly the  ballet,  has  done  much  to  improve 
the    posture    of    students   there.    Pictures 
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were  presented  to  show  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made. 

GAMES    FOR    BLIND    AND   PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED 

There  are  many  games  used  in  schools 
for  the  blind  in  which  the  blind  and  par- 
tially sighted  play  together  with  both 
groups  taking  an  active  part.  In  some 
games  the  blind  are  just  as  active  as  the 
partially  sighted,  while  in  others  the  blind 
do  not  play  such  an  important  role. 

However,  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
blind  should  have  a  part  that  really  con- 
tributes to  the  winning  or  losing  of  his 
team  or  group.  Games  should  have  uniform 
rules  for  all  ages  and  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  children  will  play  them 
after  school  hours. 

A  16-mm  color  motion  picture,  produced 
by  the  instructor  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  shown.  It  is  35  minutes 
long,  and  rents  for  $5.  A  wide  variety  of 
games  for  the  blind  and  partially  seeing 
are  shown.  A  film  of  a  tumbling  demon- 
stration was  also  viewed  by  the  group. 

Members  of  the  group  described  games 
used  in  their  schools.  It  became  evident 
that  there  are  many  variations  of  baseball, 
football,  and  other  games.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  evaluate  their  usefulness  for  the 
blind. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION    AND    PARTICIPA- 
TION   IN    COMMUNITY    ACTIVITES 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  residential 
schools  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  participate 
in  enough  community  activities.  The  phy- 
sical education  department  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  be  a 
leader  in  encouraging  and  arranging  for 
such  participation.  However,  integration  is 
such  a  large  problem  and  such  an  im- 
portant phase  of  life  that  the  group  re- 
commended that  more  attention  be  given 
the  matter.  Large  schools  should  employ 
a  fulltime  person  to  encourage  and  co-ordi- 
nate all  kinds  of  activities  that  bring  the 
blind  and  sighted  together  in  wholesome 
situations.  Small  schools  should  assign 
someone  part-time  to  this  work.  Some  of 
the  activities  that  have  been  used  are  com- 


petitive athletics,  scouting,  social  danc- 
ing, parties,  games  such  as  baseball,  tag, 
checkers,  etc.,  camping,  tumbling,  and  other 
common   interest   groups. 

Local  churches,  YMCA,  YWCA,  and 
scouting  organizations  are  all  good  ways 
to  help  blind  children  get  acquainted  with 
sighted  children  in  the  community.  Many 
schools  for  the  blind  are  carrj'ing  on  some 
of  these  activities,  but  none  of  them  are 
stressing  it  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the 
group. 

The  group  believed  that  an  understand- 
ing recreation  leader  could  best  carry  out 
a  vigorous  program  of  integration.  Besides 
good  leadership,  careful  planning  is  re- 
quired. For  example,  at  social  dances  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  sighted  and  the  blind 
to  drift  back  to  their  own  groups.  One 
must  plan  ahead  to  avoid  such  conditions 
arising. 

The  individual  in  charge  of  the  integra- 
tion program  would  educate  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  on  matters  related  to 
the  field.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  group  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  students  in  schools  for  the 
blind  are  retarded  in  their  integration  be- 
cause of  parental  attitudes.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  integration  co-ordinator 
could  improve  parental  attitudes  and  en- 
courage teachers  to  plan  situations  that 
will  successfully  bring  the  blind  and 
sighted  together  with  satisfactory  results. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

It  was  recommended  that  separate  class 
time  be  scheduled  for  health  education. 
Health  education  is  so  important  that 
schools  for  the  blind  should  not  rely  upon 
scattered  units  in  other  subjects  which  are 
sometime  taught  by  teachers  who  are  not 
trained  in  the  subject.  It  has  been  found 
that  incidental  heath  instruction  in  phy- 
sical education  classes  does  not  meet  the 
need. 

Sex  education  may  \vell  be  a  part  of  a 
health  course  of  study.  Such  instruction 
should  be  given  by  a  teacher  who  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  handle  this  dif- 
ficult subject.  The    best   possible   reading 
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material  on  the  subject  should  also  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  blind  children.  To 
meet  this  need  the  group  recommended 
Duvall's  Facts  of  Life  and  Love  for  Teen- 
agers. 

At  the  close  of  the  workshop  members 
of  the  group  expressed  themselves  as 
having  had  a  valuable  experience.  This  re- 
port cannot  convey  all  the  detailod  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  in  the  ten  hours 
of  the  workshop.  Members  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  next  one. 

Recommendations  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation workshop. 

(1)  That  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
tinue to  allow  $2  5  annually  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  BULLETIN  FOR  PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Action  of  this  matter  should  be  conveyed 
to  Dr.  Charles  Buell  2722  Derby  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif.  He  plans  to  publish 
the  Bulletin  late  in  August. 

(2)  The  group  decided  that  two  books 
should  be  put  in  Braille  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  first 
book  is  Duvall's  FACTS  OF  LIFE  AND 


LOVE  FOR  TEEN-AGERS.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  sex  education 
book  available  for  teen-agers.  It  is  re- 
commended by  the  YMCA,  churches  and 
other  such  groups. 

The  second  book  is  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 
It  is  published  by  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  It  is  the  only  book 
of  its  kind  written  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. Neither  book  requires  much  edit- 
ing. The  sex  book  was  published  in 
1956  and  the  physical  education  book 
in  1955. 

Representative  School 

Victor  Countz,  Texas  School 

Chairman — 1 956-58 
Dr.  Charles  Buell,  California  School 

Co-Chairman — 1 956-58 
Morton   Schlein,   New  York  School 

Recorder — 1956-58 
Clarence  Hays,  Missouri  School 
Don  Gugel,  Oklahoma  School 
Elaine  Demetral,  Detroit  Public  Schools 
Betty   Powell,   Arkansas   School 
Bernard  Ryan,  Ohio  School 
Clarence   Henningsen,    Nebraska    School 


PRE-SCHOOL 

MISS  LEAH  KATZ,  Chairman 
MKS.  HARKIETTE  C.  KEEE,  Recorder 


The  enthuiasm  and  interest  by  the  14 
participants  of  the  first  workshop  on  pre- 
school blind  children  proved  the  value  and 
need  for  sharing  of  ideas  by  workers  in 
this  field.  Participants  included  home 
counsellors,  nurses,  social  workers,  nursery 
school  teachers  and  field  supervisors  in  the 
field  of  special  education. 

The  chairman  asked  for  suggestions  for 
possible  areas  of  discussion.  Suggested 
topics  were:  reaching  children  and  sources 
of  referral;  evaluation  and  diagnostic  ser- 
vice; future  planning;  how  to  reach  par- 
ents; need  for  workshops  for  parents  and 
workers;  clarification  of  working  relation- 
ships between  sponsoring  agencies,  trained 
workers,  volunteers  and  parent  groups; 
understanding  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  and  determining  ways  to  serve  these 
children;   public  attitude  toward  the  blind 


child;  educational  and  recreational  aids 
for  the  blind  child  at  home  and  in  school; 
available  literature  on  blind  children;  and 
the  importance  of  the  early  years  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  The  group  de- 
cided that  for  the  purposes  of  expediency, 
certain  topics  were  given  priority,  and 
others  were  not  touched  on. 

Reaching  children  in  the  early  formative 
years  was  recognized  as  most  important. 
There  are  many  sources  of  referral,  one  of 
which  is  through  mandatory  registration. 
Some  of  the  group  believed  that  this  was 
desirable,  while  others  questioned  the  ad- 
vantages of  same,  as  registration  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  services  will  be 
accepted,  and  in  some  instances  may  be 
associated  with  charity.  The  group  heartily 
recommended  that  services  be  made  better 
known  through  improved  public  relations. 
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It  was  recognized  and  emphasized  that 
it  was  most  vital  to  reach  parents  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Counsellor  service 
must  be  of  a  friendly  and  supportive  na- 
ture, as  well  as  being  instructive.  It  is 
primarily  important  in  counselling  to  help 
the  parent  enjoy  his  child. 

It  was  agreed  that  toys  for  blind  chil- 
dren are  basically  the  same  as  those  for 
sighted  children,  both  in  home  and  school 
use.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  the  use 
of  educational  and  recreational  toys  for 
home  and  school  should  include  the  readi- 
ness of  the  child,  simplicity  and  appropri- 
ateness of  play  equipment,  and  the  provis- 
ion for  opportunities  for  exploration  and 
for  sharing  of  experiences  with  others.  It  is 
strongly  felt  that  children  can  be  helped 
to  learn  through  fun  and  through  love 
and  interest  of  others. 

Causes  of  emotional  disturbances  in 
blind  children,  and  ways  of  helping  such 
children  and  their  parents  were  discussed. 
The  group  strongly  felt  that  the  services 
of  trained  workers,  such  as  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  should  be  secured  in 
each  community  for  purposes  of  evaluating 
the  child's  potentials.  It  is  urged  that 
parents  be  helped  gradually  and  with 
support  to  understand  the  need  for  evalua- 
tion when  the  situation  demands. 

Another  area  of  primary  interest  was 
how  to  reach  parents.  Various  types  of 
programs  were  explored.  There  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  program,  which  are' 
planned  according  to  needs,  resources, 
geographical  factors,  etc.  The  goals  of  all 
were  to  help  parents  to  better  understand 
their  children  and  themselves.  Good  leader- 
ship is  important  in  parent  programs  and 
parent  planning  should  be  included  if  they 
are  to  be  successful. 

The  group  was  concerned  about  the  need 
for  future  planning  by  administrators  rela- 
tive to  change  and  incidence  of  blindness 
and  its  possible  effects  on  present  programs 
and   goals   for  education   of   children. 

The  suggestion  was  made  and  accepted 
that  the  summary  of  the  workshop  be  sent 


to  the  magazine  "TWO  TO  FIVE  WORLD" 
which  has  printed  articles  on  the  blind 
child,  thereby  reaching  those  interested  in 
all  pre-school  children. 

The  suggestion  was  made  and  implement- 
ed through  exchange  of  addresses  for  con- 
tinued communication  and  exchange  of 
ideas  by  members  of  the  workshop  for  the 
continuation  of  the  benefits  of  sharing 
at  this  workshop. 

Recommendations  for  the  planning  com- 
mittee and  program  committee  are: 

1.  That  we  have  speakers  on  the  general 
program  at  the  1958  convention  from 
the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology, 
and  counselling,  pertaining  to  ways 
of  understanding  children  so  that 
good  mental  health  may  be  achieved. 

2.  That  representatives  from  the  above* 
fields  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
pre-school  workshop  and  to  be  fin- 
anced if  necessary,  by  the  AAIB. 

3.  That  interested  groups  such  as  Delta 
Gamma,  National  Association  for 
Nursery  Education,  etc.,  working  with 
pre-school  blind  children,  be  inform- 
ed of  AAIB  conventions. 

Elections  for  1956-1958 

Miss  Leah  Katz,   Chairman 

Miss  Beryl  Nuzum,  Assistant  Chairman 

Mrs.  Janet  Payne,  Recorder 

Representative  School 

Edna  Fink,  Counsellor — Detroit 
Janet  Payne,  Lousiana  School 
Constance  Russ,  Ohio  School 
Delta   Gamma 
Anne  Palmer,  Nebraska  School 
Bery  Nuzum,  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind 
Mary  Crose,  Upjohn  School,  Michigan 
Emma  Minturn,  Maryland  School 
Margaret  Fugita,   Social  worker, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Mary  C.  Morgan,  Counselor,  Pre-Sch.Bl. 

Pennsylvania 
Marilyn  Cain,  Kentucky  School 
Edith    Monroe,    Ohio   Division    of    Social 

Administration 
Leah    Katz,    New   York   School 
Harriette    Kerr,    Overbrook    School,   Pa. 
Harriet  E,  Totman,  Board  of  Education. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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HAREIET  M.  PHILLIPS,  Chairman 

HELEN"  E.  BURHOP,  Co-Chairman 

MES.  LOIS  WHITEHEAD,  Recorder 

MES.  MAEGAEET  SWANSON,  Becorder 


Since  the  Batavia  Convention,  members 
of  our  workshop  have  been  working  on 
primary  level  projects.  A  report  on  these 
projects  was  given  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  present  workshop.  The  games  which 
had  been  found  useful  with  blind  children 
and  which  could  be  used  for  drill  and 
recreational  purposes  in  the  classroom, 
were  compiled  and  sent  to  workshop  mem- 
bers during  the  spring  of  1955.  Copies  of 
this  project  were  also  available  at  this 
convention.  The  "Bob  and  Kay"  pre-prim- 
ers  and  "Kay  and  Bob  Storybook"  to- 
gether with  "Up  the  Sound  Ladder,"  a 
phonics  workbook,  written  by  two  of  our 
members,  were  accepted  by  the  American 
Printing  House.  They  are  now  available  to 
all  first  grade  teachers.  The  reading  readi- 
ness book  for  use  in  late  kindergarten  and 
early  first  grade  work  has  been  given  earn- 
est consideration  by  this  present  work- 
shop, and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Printing  House.  Two  arithmetic 
workbooks,  individual  projects  of  two  of 
our  teachers,  have  also  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  Samples  of  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  grade  handiwork,  classroom  projects 
and  children's  work  papers  were  on  exhibit 
and  shared  by  all.  A  Publications  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  work  during 
the  biennium  to  work  within  the  workshop 
and  this  committee  will  be  watching  out 
for  printed  books  which  might  be-  useful 
for  our  primary  children,  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  reading  material.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  in  February  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind  and  Braille  classes, 
and  the  suggestions  for  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed formed,  when  compiled,  the  basis 
for  our  workshop  discussions. 

READING    READINESS 

Inasmuch    as    many    kindergarten    chil- 
dren   do    not    have   an    adequate    reading 


readiness  program  we  felt  that  this  sub- 
ject came  within  our  workshop.  Also,  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  any  kindergarten 
experience,  would  need  this  program.  The 
readiness  book  was  accepted. 

READING 

Reading  was  given  much  time  in  our 
workshops,  snce  that  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
our  school  work  and  the  tool  most  needed 
by  our  children. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  developing 
word  recognition  were 

1.  Student  use  of  pencil  facilitates  teach- 
er recognition  of  pupil  accomplish- 
ment. 

2.  Any  type  of  word  drill  for  permanent 
use  is  recommended  to  be  brailled  on 
vinylite   or  plastic. 

3.  Some  ways  of  developing  compre- 
hension  are 

1.  The  use  of  much   ea&y  reading. 
'2.  Silent  reading  for   a  purpose 
3.   Clay  modelling  of  subjects  of  the 
story  as   the  child   desires. 

The  teaching  of  reading  is  an  indivi- 
dual matter.  Short  and  frequent  reading 
periods  are  best.  An  animated  discussion 
took  place  concerning  the  different  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  reading.  Most  people 
preferred  the  word  method,  although  all 
agreed  that  any  method  has  to  be  adapted 
to  the  individual  child. 

WRITING 

Writing  was  next  in  importance  in  the 
program.  Those  who  did  teach  it,  recom- 
mended the  braille  writer  before  the  braille 
slate.  Writing  is  not  to  be  taught  until 
children  have  a  background  of  reading.  Al- 
ways teach  what  you  write  first  you  read 
first. 

Mr.  Virgil  Zekel  demonstrated  the  La- 
vender Braille  Writer  which  is  in  its  ex- 
perimental stages. 
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It  is  important  that  the  child  become 
familiar  with  the  terminology  used  in 
connection  with  the  braille  writer  and 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  machine. 

Constant  drill  is  the  keynote  to  accuracy. 

ARITHMETIC 

All  agreed  that  number  concepts  were 
most  important  in  the  primary  grades  and 
should  be  given  daily  attention.  The  work- 
book submitted  by  one  of  our  w^orkshop 
members,  entitled  "Two  by  Tw^o"  and 
written  in  the  Nemeth  Code  was  approved 
and  sent  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  publication. 

Since  most  of  us  felt  that  we  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
Nemeth  Code  we  invited  Dr.  Deidrich 
Ramke,  chairman  of  the  Mathematics 
Workshop  to  come  and  explain  to  us. 

SOCIAL.  STUDIES 

Social  studies  are  best  taught  incident- 
ally, along  with  other  subjects.  Perhaps 
one  formal  lesson  prepared  by  teacher  once 
a  week  is  desirable.  Field  trips  to  various 
spots  of  interest  both  off  and  on  campus 
are  desirable. 

PHYSICAIi  EDUCATION 

Recreation  and  physical  education  are 
very  necessary,  or  exercises  during  class 
time.  We  all  felt  that  physical  education 
should  be  given  more  time. 

Spelling  program  can  be  enriched  by  cor- 
relation with  other  subjects. 

REPORTS  TO  PARENTS 

We  as  a  group  discussed  grading  of 
pupil's  work.  We  feel  most  schools  need 
to  re-organize-  their  grading  system  for 
their  primary  grades.  Two  systems  were 
suggested: 

1.  Contains  comments  only 

2.  Contains  comments  and  letter  grades 
We    realize,   however,    in    most    schools 

the  teacher  has  to  comply  and  adjust  these 
standards  of  marking  and  grading  the 
children    to    the   state    requireraents. 

The  primary  project  for  the  biennlum  is 
the  compilations  of  handwork  suggestions 
to  be  sent  to  an  appointed  committee  with- 
in the  workshop.  These  suggestions  will  be 
sent  to  all  our  workshop  members, 


Publications  Committee  will  function 
within  the  workshop  during  the  biennium; 
Miss  Marie  Mahood,  Oregon,  Lois  Sivitis, 
Maryland,  Lois  Whitehead,  Iowa,  Mary  M. 
Barlow,  Alabama,  Ruth  Dockstader,  Ont., 
Canada. 

We  enjoyed  our  workshop  but,  we  would 
like  to  have  more  time  and  more  clinical 
sessions  within  the  workshop  and  regional 
meetings  during  the  biennium. 

The  officers  for  Workshops  for  1956-58 
Primary  I  and  Primary  II  are: 
Primary   I : 

Chairman:     Mrs.     Margaret      Purchase, 
Newark   Public   Schools,   N.   J. 

Asst.  Chairman:  Marie  Mahood,  Oregon. 

Recorder:   Ruth  Flanhigan,  Ohio. 
Primary    II: 

Chairman:     Mrs.      Margaret,    Swanson, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Chaiman:   Evelyn  Kaufman,  Over- 
brook,  Pa. 

Recorder:   Phyllis  B.  McCullah,  Neb. 

Representative  (grade  1)        School 

Gladys  Currin,  Angler,  N.  C,  or  Diamond 
School,  Honolulu 
Frieda  Henderson,  Tennessee  School 
Edna  Reese,  Indiana  School 
Ruth    Flannigan,   Ohio   School 
Rosemary   Teresi,    Pennsylvania    School 
Mrs.  Lois  Whitehead,  Iowa  School 
Mrs.  Robert  McDaniel,  Kentucky  School 
Marie  Mahood,   Oregon  School 
Ruth   Lynch,   Wisconsin   School 
Lois    Sivits,    Maryland    School 
Nannie  Poston,  Louisiana  School 
Agnes   Burke,  Kansas   School 
Harriet  M.  Phillips,  Mass.  School 
Margaret   Barlow,  Alabama    School 
Helen   McCloskey,  Delaware  School 
Mildred  Schorpp,   California  School 
Christina  Baugh,  Arkansas  School 

(Grades  2  &  3) 

Mrs.  Josephine  Buell,  California  School 
Miss  Helen  Burhop,  Mo.  School 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Burke,  Kansas  School 
Miss  Virginia  Canan,  Overbrook  School 
Miss  Ruth  Dockstader,  Ontario  School 
Miss  Helena  Drake,  Perkins  School,  Mass. 
Miss  Evelyn  Kaufman,  Overbrook  School 

Pennsylvania 
Mrs.   Jennie  Lien,  Minnesota  School 
Miss   Phyllis   B.    McCullah,   Neb.    School 
Miss  Martha  Osborne,  Tennessee  School 
Miss  Elsie  Parmenter,  Perkins  School 

Massachussets 
Mrs.   Blanche  Rivers,  N.   C.   School 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Stevens,  Colorado  School 
Miss  Lillie  Studt,  Kansas  School 
Mrs.   Margaret    Swanson,   N-   Y,    School 
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PRINCIPALS  DIVISION 

INA  E.  HUBBARD,  Chairman 
LEE  lYERSON,  Co-Chairman 
MR.  H.  CROCKETT,  Recorder 


INTRODUCTION 

The  projected  plans  of  the  1954  meet- 
ing were  reviewed.  Since  it  was  known 
by  the  chairman  that  the  Policy  Report 
would  contain  a  plan  to  formulate  a 
syllabus  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  the  subject  was  not  re-introduced 
at  this  meeting. 

The  chairman's  report  of  activities  dur- 
ing the  1954-56  biennium  included  com- 
piling the  first  Principal's  Roster  and  an 
explanation  of  the  Teacher  Handbooks 
which   were  on    display. 

The  section  of  the  Policy  Report  on 
Supervision  was  read  and  discussed  and 
approved    by    the    group. 

PUBIilC  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

A  number  of  the  residential  schools  have 
pupils  attending  public  high  schools.  Tha 
functional  values  of  such  experiences  were 
thought  to  be:  (1)  study  habits  of  gifted 
pupils  are  sometimes  improved,  (2)  th© 
student  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  problems  he  will  meet  if  he  attends 
college,  (3)  the  public  school  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  blind  child's  problems, 
(4)  social  morale  and  confidence  are  in- 
creased and  (5)  experience  in  foot  travel 
is  expanded. 

STUDENT  COUNCILS 

After  a  rather  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  student  councils,  student  govern- 
ments, and  various  other  student  organiza- 
tions the  group  agreed  on  the  following 
advantages  of  a  student  council  to  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

1.  It  does  much  to  make  the  students 
understand  and  appreciate  democra- 
tic government. 

2.  It  develops  self  confidence  and  leader- 
ship in  the  students. 

3.  It  builds  morale  in  the  dormitories 
and  gives  social  experiences. 

4.  It  does  much  to  develop  self-dis- 
cipline. 


5.  It  serves  as  liaison  between  students 
and  staff. 

6.  It  helps  to  improve  the  character  and 
citizenship  of  the  weaker  students. 

7.  It  provides  an  avenue  for  channeling 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  the  staff  and  administra- 
tion. 

8.  It  helps  to  give  the  students  a  better 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
various  rules  and  regulations  of  their 
school. 

9.  It  often  helps  the  students  to  develop 
such  worthwhile  projects  as  empha- 
sizing good  grooming,  good  posture, 
good  manners,  etc. 

The  group  also  agreed  it  is  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  following  possible 
"pitfalls"   of   a   student   council. 

1.  Unless  care  is  taken  the  students 
may  decide  a  student  council  is  too 
much  work  and  gives  individual  stu- 
dents more  responsibliity  than  they 
are  capable  of  handling. 

2.  The  fluctuation  in  abilities  of  the 
students  on  the  council  from  year  to 
year  may  necessitate  the  change  of 
authority  given  to  it  from  year  to 
year. 

3.  Some  student  councils  may  try  to 
assume  too  much  authority. 

4.  The  placing  of  disciplinary  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  council 
is  a  policy  fraught  with  serious  dan- 
gers. It  should  be  approached  with 
extreme  caution  and  attempted  only 
when  competent  faculty  counseling 
and   supervision   is   available. 

TESTS  AND  TESTING 

The  principals  and  guidance  groups  met 
jointly  with  Mr.  Ashcroft  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  various  tests  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  evaluate  children  who  are 
blind.  The  groups  agreed,  as  in  1954, 
that  only  well  qualified  people  should  give 
psychological  tests.  The  details  may  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Guidance  Divi- 
sion. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Several  schools  have  a  much  larger  en- 
rollment for  this  coming  year.  Classrooms 
have  been  constructed  in  several  schools 
and  new  gymnasiums  in  others.  Two 
schools  have  integrated  their  pupils  and 
others  are  planning  to  do  so.  There  are 
new  libraries  with  librarians  to  man  them. 
More  and  more  models  are  being  pur- 
chased and  placed  where  children  can  use 
them.  Teachers  of  one  school  are  visiting 
other  schools  to  observe  instructional 
methods.  More  guidance  services  are  being 
provided  and  parent  organizations  are  on 
the  increase. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Principals  Division  recommends 
that  the  American  Printing  House  be 
strongly  urged  to  furnish  in  CLEAR  TYPE, 
by  September  of  19  56,  (for  all  batteries), 
those  portions  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test,  Form  J  Series,  which  necessi- 
tate reading,  namely — arithmetic  reason- 
ing, paragraph  meaning,  language  usage 
and  study  skills. 

2.  The  Principals  Division  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  consider 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  compile  a  sta- 
tistical report  for  the  blind  similiar  to  the 
one  published  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  recognizing 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  involve 
answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Would  the  AAIB  funds  be  made 
available  for  meetings,  questionnaires, 
collection,  compiling  and  printing  of 
data? 

2.  Could  publication  be  made  in  the 
International   Journal? 

3.  Can  the  Board  integrate  this  under- 
taking with  the  statistical  work  being 


done  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
other   divisions  of  the  AAIB? 

4.  Would  the  Board  welcome  an  offer 
from  the  Principals  to  undertake  this 
project? 

If  the  above  project  does  not  seem  suit- 
able, the  principals  would  like  to  offer 
their  services  in  considering  projects  of 
merit  that  would  not  duplicate  other  ef- 
forts in  the  following  areas  of  investiga- 
tion, viz.  mental  retardation,  multiple 
handicapped  blind  children^  the  gifted 
blind  child,  and  the  evaluation  of  a  school 
program. 

Principals  Present  In  Workshops 

1.  Ralph     Hoag Arizona 

2.  J.    E.    Chiles    Arkansas 

3.  Charles   Kaufman   Colorado 

4.  Julia  Hayes    (Mrs.)    Connecticut 

5.  Lee   Iverson   Florida 

6.  Jack    Hartong    Illinois 

7.  Arthur    Mosele    Indiana 

8.  D.   A.   Hutchinson   Iowa 

9.  D.  W.  Olson,  Jr Kansas  (Supt.) 

10.  L.    P.    Howser    Kentucky 

11.  Lois  V.   Cox   Maryland 

12.  Benjamin    Smith    Massachusetts 

Perkins 

13.  Louis  Kramer   Minnesota 

14.  Jean  DeBoer  Michigan 

15.  Ina  E.   Hubbard    (Mrs.) Missouri 

16.  M.    H.    Crockett   North   Carolina 

Colored 

17.  T.   E.   Stough   North   Carolina 

White 

18.  William    English    Ohio 

19.  Hazel    Weber     (Mrs.)    Ohio 

20.  Blanche  Dougherty  (Mrs.)  Oklahoma 

21.  Joseph    Kerr    Pennsylvania 

Overbrook 

22.  Margaret    Esch    Pennsylvania 

Western  Pa. 

23.  Floyd    Farrar    Tennessee 

24.  F.   G.   Tacquard    Texas 

25.  Harold    Higgins    Washington 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

MKS.  FEEN  HARTMAN,    Chairman 

MRS.  RODELLA  BIISTDER,  Recorder 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  CARPENTER,  Recorder 

The  Sight  Conservation  Workshop  open-  From   these   discussions  several  sugges- 

ed  with   a  discussion  of  the   plans   of   or-  tions     evolved.     In    regard     to     classroom 

ganization    and    methods    of    teaching    in  equipment    and    educational    media,    it    is 

the  schools  represented.  recommended    that   the   standards   of   the 
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National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness be  followed.  Also  since  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  original  ink  print  editions 
are  often  in  color  and  are  clearer  in  de- 
tail than  in  the  clear  type  editions,  such 
copies  should  be  made  available  to  the  pu- 
pils in  the  classroom. 

There  was  observation  and  study  of 
the  Near  Vision  Test  Chart  as  designed 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Lebensohn.  By  means 
of  this  chart  any  teacher  can  readily  de- 
termine the  size  print  the  child  is  able  to 
read  and  can  then  intelligently  plan  the 
child's  work  from  material  in  that  size 
print.  This  test  chart  may  be  secured  from 
E.  B.  Meyrowintz  Surgical  Instruments  Co., 
Inc.,  520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  about  $7.00. 

The  group  was  also  interested  in  magni- 
fication as  a  means  of  assisting  partially 
seeing  children  and  discussed  several  types, 
including  the  Dazor  Magnifier  and  the 
Projection  Magnifier  which  was  on  exhibit. 
Mrs.  Rodella  Binder  from  the  New  Mexi- 
co School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  manuscript 
writing  method  by  which  all  letters  except 
f,  i,  j,  k,  t,  and  x  are  made  with  one  con- 
tinuous motion.  It  was  the  consensus  that 
this  method  simplifies  the  change  from 
manuscript  to  cursive  writing  and  improves 
legibility. 

Because  ophthalmologists  have  assured 
us  that  there  is  no  injury  to  the  eyes  as  a 
result  of  use,  a  child  should  be  allowed 
to  use  his  eyes  as  his  chief  channel  of 
learning  if  possible.  The  child  should  also 
be  allowed  to  read  any  size  print  he  may 
enjoy  without  discomfort  under  proper 
reading  conditions.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  the  child  should  not  be  burdened 
learning  Braiile  while  he  is  using  print. 
This  will  apply  to  many  children  who  have 
less  than  20/200  vision.  The  teacher  must 
distinguish  between  USE  and  ABUSE  of 
the  eyes. 

We  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  important  for 
all  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  have  a  proper  background  in  this 
field  of  education.  Therefore  we  suggest 
the  study  of  the  following  books  and 
professional   publications   which  would  be 


a  worthy  addition  to  any  residential  school 
library: 

The  Education  and  Health  of  Partially 
Seeing  Children  by  Winifred  Hatha- 
way 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  by  Charles 
H.    May 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  by  Conrad   Berens 

Your   Eyes  by   Sidney   A.   Fox 

Sight    Saving   Review 

The  Journal  for  Exceptional  Children, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren 

International  Journal,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  A.A.I.B. 

We  urge  these  teachers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  training  offered 
in  various  colleges  and  universities. 
Scholarships  are  available  through  several 
agencies.  Further  information  can  be  se- 
cured through  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention   of  Blindness,   New   York. 

The  bulletin  on  the  partially  seeing 
child  which  has  been  a  workshop  project 
in  the  two  previous  conventions  has  been 
completed  and  approved  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
It  has  not  been  published  because  funds 
have  not  been  available.  We  hope  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  the  board  of  directors  in  its 
publication. 

In  future  conventions  we  recommend 
that  all  teachers  of  the  partially  seeing 
first  register  in  the  Sight  Conservation 
Workshop  and  then  if  they  wish,  they 
may  attend  another  workshop.  This  regis- 
tration will  enable  us  to  make  contact  with 
fellow  workers. 

Repvesentative  School 

Mrs.  Fern  Hartman,  Iowa  School 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    Carpenter,    Missouri 

School 
Mrs.    Rodella   Binder,   New   Mexico 

School 
Mrs.  Violet  B.  Cannon,  West.  Penn. 

School 
Mr.  Eric  Edwards,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Observers : 

Mrs.  Hazel  Mclntire 

Director   of   Special  Education 

Department  of  Education  State  of  Ohio 

Columbus,   Ohio 
Mrs.  Delia  Loviner,  Supervisor 

State  Department  of  Education 

40  S.  3rd  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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SLOW  LEARNER  AND  RETARDED  BLIND  CHILD 


MISS  ELINOK  H.  LONG,  Chairman 
MRS.  ANNA  C.  PERRY,  Recorder 


The  Workshop  on  the  Slow  Learner 
and  the  Retarded  Blind  Child  wishes  to 
submit  the  following  report. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  superintendents  of  51  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  43  replies  (or  82%) 
of  the  total  was  returned.  In  these  replies 
the  questionnaire  showed  that  there  was 
a  minimum  of  1000  children  currently  en- 
rolled in  these  schools  with  IQ's  of  less 
than  70.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  in  Paoli,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Greene  Blind  Unit  of  the 
Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  at  Waverly, 
Massachusetts.  At  least  three  schools  re- 
ported enrollments  of  40%  whom  they 
classified  as  slow  learning  or  retarded 
children.  Twenty-three  schools  reported 
having  special  classes  for  these  groups; 
eighteen  reported  having  some  integration; 
and  six  schools  reported  no  provisions 
whatsoever. 

The  results  of  this  survey  point  to  the 
desperate  need  for  immediate  action  con- 
cerning this  group  of  children.  The  major 
problem  areas  listed  by  the  superintendents 
for  discussion  in  the  workshop  sessions  in- 
cluded: 

1.  Recognizing  the  retarded  child  on  a 
pre-school   or  kindergarten   level. 

2.  Screening  for  admission  to  school 

3.  Types  of  programs 

4.  Educational   materials 

5.  Curriculum  adjustment 

6.  General  methods  of  teaching 

7.  Methods  and  materials  for  special 
subject  areas,  especially  braille,  arith- 
metic,   spelling,    and    industrial    arts 

Not  only  the  superintendents,  but  also 
the  workshop  members  expressed  concern 
over  these  problems. 

These  were  discussed  in  our  sessions,  and 
it  was  decided  that  individual  members 
would  investigate  several  of  the  topics 
more  thoroughly  during  the  biennium  in- 


terim   and    would    submit   reports   to    the 
workshop  at   the   1958   convention. 

The  workshop  presents  the  following  re- 
commendations to  the  AAIB  membership: 

1.  that  the  Workshop  on  the  Slow  Learn- 
er and  Retarded  Blind  Child  be  con- 
sidered a  special  division  of  the  Work- 
shop on  the  Multiple  Handicapped. 

2.  that,  in  accordance  with  accepted 
practice  in  the  field  of  education  for 
the  retarded,  schools  for  the  blind 
utilize  the  terms  "educable"  and 
"trainable"  in  the  classification  of 
retarded  blind  children;  "educable" 
pertaining  to  the  group  with  IQ's 
estimated  at  50-79,  and  "trainable" 
at  30-49. 

3.  that  the  sheltered  workshop  be  con- 
sidered an  acceptable  vocational  goal 
for  the  educable  retarded. 

4.  that  a  special  curriculum  be  develop- 
ed to  meet  the  emotional,  social,  and 
vocational    needs    of    these    children. 

5.  that  wherever  possible,  classes  for 
educable  retarded  and  trainable  re- 
tarded blind  children  be  homogenous, 
and  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
equal  physical  facilities. 

6.  that  classes  for  educable  children  not 
exceed  8  pupils,  and  classes  for  train- 
able children  not  exceed  5. 

7.  that  greater  effort  be  exerted  to  de- 
velop more  variety  of  braille  and 
tangible  materials  to  meet  the  needs 
of   these   children. 

8.  that  teachers  of  retarded  blind  chil- 
dren be  encouraged  to  seek  further 
training  in  the  field  of  the  retarded. 

9.  that  since  retardation  presents  the 
greater  handicap,  schools  for  the  blind 
make  every  possible  effort  to  es- 
tablish close  working  relationships 
with  available  resources  for  the  re- 
tarded. 

Officers   elected   for  the  next  biennium 
are: 

Chairman:       Elinor     H.    Long,      Royer 

Greaves  School 
Co-chairman:    Maurice  Tretakoff,   GBU, 

Fernald    State    School 
Recorder;     Marion    Mitchell,     Maryland 

School 
Committee  on   Publications: 
Elinor   H.    Long,   Royer-Greaves   School 
E.    Mildred    Bell,    Connecticut 
Betty    Lonergan,    Illinois 
Louis  Mitchell,  New  York  Institute 
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Workshop  meilibers  would  especially  like 
to  express  their  appreciation  to  Dr.  Salva- 
tore  G.  DiMichael,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children;  Miss  Amy  Allen  of  the  Special 
Education  Department  of  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
Roy  Ferguson,  Director  of  Education, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  State  School;  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  success  of  our 
sessions. 

Plans  for  the  convention  of  1958  include 
a  panel  discussion  of  specific  problems 
encountered  by  classroom  teacheirs — es- 
pecially those  operating  in  integrated  pro- 
grams, securing  a  local  expert  in  the  field 
of  education  of  the  retarded  to  serve  as 
key-note  speaker  and  resource  person,  in- 
viting personnel  from  the  agencies  for  the 
retarded  in  the  area  of  the  convention  site 
to  join  in  our  workshop  sessions,  planning 
for  a  possible  bulletin  to  be  distributed  to 
the  schools  containing  information  on  pos- 
sible activities  in  programs  for  retarded 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children,  and  re- 
ports from  the  Publications  Committee  and 
individual  members  investigating  special 
projects. 


Representative 


School 


Mr.  Charles  Napier,  Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Miss  Bridget  Balawender,  Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Miss  Shirley  Hahs,  Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Mrs.  Walter  S.   Perry,   Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Mrs.  Johnnie  Mae  Hunter,  Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Miss   Elinor   Long,   Royer-Greaves 

School,    Paoli,    Pa. 
Mr.    Maurice   Tretakoff,    Greene   School. 

Massachusetts 
Mr.  Louis  Mitchell,  New  York  Institute 
Mr.  F.   C.   Hill,   New   York   Institute 
Mrs.   Marion   Mitchell,   Maryland   School 
Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Bennett,  Florida  School 
Miss   Lucile   Fraliciv,   Ohio    Schools 
Mrs.   Ruby    Brown,   New   Mexico    School 
Miss  E.   Mildren   Bell,   Oak   Hill    School 
Mrs.  Mary  Daniann,  Minnesota  School 
Miss  Betty  Lonergan,  Illinois  School 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Potts,  Illinois  School 
Mrs.    Ruth    Willis,    Arizona    School 
Miss  Margaret  Traub,   Kentucky  School 
Mrs.  Ruth  Rice,  Ohio  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Konrad,  Florida  School 
Mrs.   Dixie   Howser,   Kentucky   School 
Miss    Susellen    Nemzek,    Detroit    Publiq 

Schools 


SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

EGBEET   N.   PEELEE,  Acting  Chairman 

EOBEET  H.  THOMPSON,   Chairman 

JOHN  M.    WALLACE,  Recorder 


For  some  titae  the  superintendents  have 
felt  a  need  for  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards by  which  the  quality  of  instruction 
may  be  improved  and  evaluated.  At  a 
meeting  in  Louisville  last  October  the  group 
voted  to  use  all  available  time  at  this 
workshop  convention  for  the  development 
of  standards  which  could  be  used  to  stimu- 
late all  schools  to  higher  levels.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  statement  of  stand- 
ards and  requirements  for  the  profession 
is  a  herculean  task  and  is  one  that  shall 
require  the  assistance  of  all  groups  of 
the  A.A.l.B.  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
tackling  this  program  the  administrators' 


group  has  done  little  more  than  face  the 
problem  with  awe   and  hope. 

The  establishment  of  standards  is  a 
normal  procedure  for  the  regular  public 
schools  in  all  states,  and  our  residential 
schools  for  blind  children  have  followed 
such  standards  in  part.  Some  phases  of 
work  in  residential  schools  are  not  stand- 
ardized for  regular  schools  because  of  the 
special  nature  of  it,  which  is  not  usually 
found  elsewhere.  The  standards  have  cov- 
ered all  phases  of  school  work  including 
the  courses  of  study.  In  a  like  manner 
regional  rating  agencies  have  established 
requirements  which  must  be  met  by  schools 
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desiring  to  be  accredited.  Tlie  standards 
of  the  state  departments  and  the  regional 
agencies  have  been  useful  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  special  standards  for  our  special 
schools.  These  standards  may  perform  sev- 
eral important  functions: 

(1)  If  our  schools  are  rated  "A'',  "B", 
or  "C"  on  the  basis  of  our  equip- 
ment and  standards  of  instruction 
we  shall  be  inspired  to  raise  our 
rating  to   the   next   higher  level. 

(2)  Through  healthy  competition  each 
school  will  try  to  grow  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  or  better  than  sister 
schools  in  neighboring  states. 

(3)  If  our  schools  are  lacking  in  re- 
quired fields  we  shall  have  stronger 
arguments  to  present  to  our  legis- 
lative bodies  when  appropriations 
are  needed. 

(4)  The  established  requirements  can 
be  used  by  schools  for  self  evalua- 
tion or  by  outside  agencies  for  an 
appraisal   of  teaching   quality. 

The   standards  for  accreditation   should 
cover  many  areas  such  as: 
The   curriculum 
The    quality    of   teachers 
The    instructional    equipment 
The  general  equipment 
The  library  books  and  materials 
Dictionaries 
Maps  and  globes 
The  school  plant 
Social  life  and  recreation 
Child    care 
Student  records 
Etc. 

In  the  workshop  sessions  the  superin- 
tendents have  attempted  to  discuss  and 
record  a  few  comments  on  a  few  topics. 
This  represents  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
total  task  ahead  but  the  comments  found 
in  the  following  paragraphs  represent  a 
beginning  and  may  serve  to  start  a  pattern 
and  to  inspire  thinking  on  the  part  of  all 
participants  in  all  of  the  A.A.I. B.  work- 
shops. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  1958 
convention  could  profitably  accept  the 
development  of  these  standards  as  the  goal 
of  all  workshop  groups.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  however  that  these  standards  are 
not  Intended  for  rigid  use  in  all  geograph- 
ical areas,  but  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  situations  of  variable  nature. 


While  this  assessment  guide  is  mainly 
for  residential  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  prove  of  help  to  other  types  of  pro- 
grams. 

REPORT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Alton  G.  Kloss,  chairman;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel C.  Ashcroft,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Mr.  Josef  Cauffman,  Mr.  Wallace  Finch, 
Miss  Josephine  TajJ^lor. 

The  Philosophy  Committee  of  the  Su- 
perintendents and  Administrators  Work- 
shop recommends  that  the  statement  of 
educational  aims  and  objectives  as  set  forth 
by  the  National  Education  Association 
Policy  Commission  in  19  38  be  adopted  as 
the  basic  statement  of  educational  philoso- 
phy for  Blind  children  of  school  age.  These 
aims  include  self  realization,  human  re- 
lationship, economic  efficiency,  and  civic 
responsibility. 

However  in  order  to  achieve  these  aims 
and  objectives  in  an  educational  program 
for  blind  children,  certain  adaptations 
must  be  made  in  such  areas  as  teacher  prep- 
aration, curriculum,  plant  and  equipment, 
methods  and  materials,  and  special  auxil- 
iary services.  Adaptations  should  be  made 
for  totally  blind  children  and  also  for 
legally  blind  children  who  possess  varying 
types  and  degrees  of  residual  vision.  These 
adaptations  will  be  expressed  in  detail  in 
the  reports  of  the  other  committees. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  SECTION,  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  CHILD  CARE 

Chairman,  Dr.  Lowenfeld;  members: 
Wallace,  Tillinghast,  Woolly,  Carter,  Lan- 
gan,  Ferson,  Quimby,  Andrews.  Recorder, 
Ferson. 

Child  care  is  the  concern  of  all  em- 
ployees. Employees  should  represent  a 
balanced  mixture  of  learned  and  natural 
understanding,  brought  into  action  in  the 
interest  of  the  individual  child  in  the 
group  setting,  to  promote  his  total  growth. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that 
child  care  should  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions:  (1)  Family  relations, 
(2)  Health,  (3)  Recreation,  (4)  Dormi- 
tory life,  (5)  Community  relations,  (6) 
Contacts  with  other  children,    (7)    Social 
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Skills,  (8)  Moral  and  spiritual  training, 
(9)  personnel.  (We  enumerated  these  as 
a  format  to  the  followed,  and  were  able 
to  discuss  only  the  first  two.) 

Family  Relations 

It  should  be  recognized  by  both  the 
parents  and  the  school  that,  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  child,  some  must  be 
shared  by  both,  others  can  be  temporarily 
delegated  to  the  school,  and  some  must 
be  retained  by  the  parents. 

Each  blind  child  should  be  a  normal 
member  of  his  family  group.  Is  the  school 
doing  its  part  to  make  this  possible  by  the 
following: 

1.  Encouraging  day  attendance  where 
possible. 

2.  Encouraging  maximum  number  of 
visits  home  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions. 

1.  Encouraging  day  attendance  where 
ical  needs  of  the  child. 

4.  Notifying  parents  in  case  of  serious 
accidents  or  illness  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Does  school  have  permission  to 
act  in  parents'  absence. 

5.  Keeping  the  parents  fully  informed 
as  to  child's  progress  and  problems. 

6.  Keeping  the  parents  informed  as  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  child  (spend- 
ing money   clothing   needs  etc.) 

7.  Orienting  house  parents  toward  good 
relations  with  parents. 

8.  Informing  parents  of  the  proper 
school  source  of  information  regard- 
ing their  child's  status  in  such  areas 
as  (a)  health,  (b)  education,  and  (c) 
social  adjustment. 

Health 

Health  is  important  to  all  children;  it 
is  particularly  important  to  a  blind  child. 
Does  the  school  do  its  part  toward  further- 
ing the  health  of  the  child  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Require  pre-entrance  examination  by 
a  physician. 

2.  Require  pre-entrance  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist. 

3.  Require  an  examination  by  school 
physician  at  time  of  school  entrance. 

4.  Are  services  available  to  diagnose 
and   treat   hearing    deficiencies. 

5.  Require  pre-entrance  dental  examina- 
tion  and  treatment. 


6.  Are  the  following  health  personnel 
provided  by  the  school: 

a.  Ophthalmologist 

b.  Registered   nurse  

Practical  nurse  

c.  Physician 

d.  Dentist 

7.  Are    the    following    health    facilities 

available  to  the  students: 

a.  Clinics    for   out-patient   care. 

b.  Infirmaries 

c.  Specialized   medical   service   refer- 
rals. 

8.  Are  there  specific  channels  for  com- 
munication among  teachers,  health 
personnel  and  houseparents. 

9.  Is  the  superintendent  immediately 
notified  of  serious  accidents  or  ill- 
nesses. 

10.  Are  cumulative  health  records  kept. 

11.  Is  there  a  complete  immunization 
program  provided,  either  by  school 
or  required  of  the  parents. 

12.  Are  adequate  tests  for  tuberculosis 
provided. 

13.  Are  special  physical  examinationa 
provided  for  competitive  sports. 

14.  Is  parental  consent  required  for: 

a.  Foot  travel  training. 

b.  Power  tool  use. 

c.  Athletic  team  participation. 

d.  Swimming. 

e.  Child     leaving    campus    for    non- 
school  activities. 

f.  Child  leaving  campus  for  overnight 
trips. 

g.  Smoking   (after  certain  age). 

15.  Are  state  health   laws  followed. 

16.  Are  state  or  county  inspections  pro- 
vided. 

17.  Is   a   qualified   dietitian   employed. 

18.  Are  there  provisions  for  special  diets. 

19.  Is  vitamin  supplementation  provided. 

20.  Is  attention  given  to  good  mental 
health  in  employing  all  personnel. 

21.  Is  an  attempt  made  to  develop  and 
improve  favorable  attitudes  among 
personnel. 

22.  Are  school  employees  alert  to  mental 
health  needs  of  children. 

2  3.  Is  in-service  orientation  in  mental 
health  provided  to  child-care  per- 
sonnel. 

24.  Is  there  a  person  on  the  staff  who 
has  had  specialized  training  in  mental 
health  and  personal  guidance. 

25.  Do  you  have  a  staff  member  trained 
in  psycholetric  testing. 

26.  Are  special  psychiatric  services  avail- 
able. 
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27.  Are  psychiatric  services  available  to 
the  parents  as  well  as  the  child  who 
needs    it. 

28.  Is  there  a  concern  for  developing 
healthy  boy-girl  relationships. 

a.  Is     there    co-education    in     class- 
rooms. 

b.  co-participation  in  social  activities. 

c.  Eating  together  in  dining  rooms. 

d.  Meeting  in   informal   situations. 

29.  Is  sex  education  provided  by  compe- 
tent personnel. 

a.  For  boys 

b.  For  girls 

30.  Are  there  adequate  playground  safe- 
guards. 

31.  Do  you   have   regular   firedrills. 

a.  For  school  buildings 

b.  Residential   areas 

32.  Are  there  routine  inspections  by  fire 
department. 

33.  Are  there  periodic  boiler  inspections. 

34.  Are  the  school  driveways  and  parking 
areas  protected. 

35.  Are  school  vehicles  in  which  children 
are   transported    regularly   inspected. 

36  Are  children  protected  from  danger- 
ous areas  which  might  temporarily 
exist  on  your  campus. 

37.  Is  the  maintenance  staff  alert  to  the 
need  of  proper  safeguards  to  the 
children  during  their  work. 

38.  Are  electrical  outlets,  switches,  ap- 
pliances, etc.  which  children  use  kept 
in  good  condition. 

(This  is  as  far  as  the  committee  was  able 
to  get  during  the  convention.) 

CURRICULUM   COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  John  W.  Eakes;  Recorder, 
C.  R.  K.  Allen. 

We  recognize  that  our  classes  and  schools 
follow  in  general  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study  recommended  by  the  state,  terri- 
tory or  province  in  which  they  are  located. 
We  recommend  that  each  school  have  in 
written  form  all  the  practices  it  follows 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  that  recom- 
mended by  the  state,  territory  or  province. 
All  departures  from  the  state  course  of 
study  should  be  developed  in  a  cooperative 
manner  using  all  the  available  resources. 
Carefully  controlled  experiments  for  cur- 
riculum development  are  desirable. 

In  offering  fhe  following  additions  and 
adaptations  to  the  state  program,  it  is  rec- 
ognized   that    abilities    of    Individual    stu- 


dents require  more  than  one  program. 
Therefore,  the  time  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject will  vary  with  the  program  each  stu- 
dent follows. 

Industrial  Arts 

It  was  agreed  that  accent  should  be 
placed  upon  variety  of  skills  and  develop- 
ment of  manual  versatility  rather  than 
upon  production  of  finished  articles.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  aim,  the  student 
should  be  given  instruction  in  at  least  five 
subjects. 

Tuning 

We  agreed  that  this  subject  should  be 
taught  only  with  a  view  of  the  production 
of  competent,  finished  tuners,  and  not 
as  just  another  type  of  hand  training.  It 
is  felt  that  the  latter  results  in  numbers  of 
unqualified  individuals  who  may  at  some 
time  attempt  to  practice  this  profession 
to  the  detrement  of  qualified  blind  tuners. 
The  tuner  should  be  trained  as  a  profes- 
sional man,  not  as  a  tradesman.  He  should 
have  at  least  a  junior  high  school  educa- 
tion and  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
tuning  and  repair  work.  A  portion  of  the 
final  year  should  be  devoted  to  business 
training  and  salesmanship.  In  addition,  he 
should  have  instruction  in  piano  and  be 
able  to  play  it  reasonably  well. 

Language  Arts 

Much  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  spelling  and  public  speaking  than  is 
given  to  these  subjects  in  the  public 
schools. 

Braille 

It  was  agreed  that  Grade  II  Braille 
should  be  taught  at  the  primary  level,  and 
that  the  use  of  Braille  typewriters  should 
also  be  introduced  at  this  grade  level. 

Home  Making 

We  agreed  that  all  girl  students  should 
be  required  to  take  a  course  in  home  mak- 
ing. While  it  is  recognized  that  this  subject 
should  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to 
reality  for  all  students,  this  is  indispensible 
in  the  case  of  blind  students. 

Detailed  instruction  over  a  period  of 
years  should  be  given  in  the  area^  of  foods, 
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clothing,    family    relationships    and    home 
maintenance. 

Geography 

Map  work  should  form  a  considerably 
greater  part  of  the  geography  program  for 
blind  students  than  for  sighted. 

Physical  Education 

We  agreed  that  stress  should  be  placed 
on  those  activities  which  develop  a  sense  of 
balance,  coordination,  good  posture,  con- 
fidence and  freedom  of  movements  and 
give  interest  in  physical  activity.  Games 
should  be  included  at  which  the  blind  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  sighted. 

Auxiliary  Classes 

There  should  probably  be  at  least  two 
such  classes  divided  according  to  age  in  a 
school  of  100  or  over.  The  program  in 
each  should  be  extremely  elastic  as  indi- 
vidual needs  will  vary  greatly.  Pupils  in 
these  classes  should  be  subject  to  yearly 
re-valuation.  The  younger  group  should 
follow  a  course  roughly  parallel  to  that 
of  kindergarten.  A  large  portion  of  the 
time  should  be  spent  outside  the  class- 
room on  picnics,  visits  to  stores,  factories, 
museums,  etc.  The  course  for  the  older 
group  would  be  a  continuation  and  de- 
velopment of  that  begun  in  the  previous 
class  together  with  vocational  training 
wherever  possible. 

Music 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
and  develop  the  musical  abilities  of  all 
students.  The  degree  to  which  such  devel- 
opment is  carried  would  vary  with  the 
individual. 

Travel  Training  And  Orientation 

We  agreed  that  a  planned  program  in 
this  field  should  be  a  part  of  every  school 
curriculum. 

Typing 

Every  student  should  be  given  typing 
instruction  for  as  long  as  he  can  profit  by 
this.  Such  a  valuable  skill  should  be  begun 
as  soon  as  the  physical  and  mental  deve- 
lopment of  the  child  permits. 


SOME  TENTATIVE  STANDARDS  FOR  A 
SCHOOL   PLrANT 

The  Administrators  Subcommittee  on 
the  School  Plant,  consisting  of  Hugo 
Schunhoff,  Chairman;  E.  J.  Wood,  Co- 
Chairman;  W.  A.  Hack,  Herbert  Jeffrey,  N. 
F.  Walker,  and  P.  C.  Potts,  Recorder. 

1.  Site 

a.  Location 

It  is  desirable  that  the  school  be 
located  in  a  city  which  is  fairly 
central  in  reference  to  the  school 
population  on  transportation  lines 
which  make  the  school  convenient- 
ly accessible  and  in  a  community 
which  offers  a  rich  environment 
with  reference  to  educational  ex- 
periences for  children  and  adequate 
medical  facilities.  The  site  should 
be  reasonably  quiet,  clean,  and 
safe  with  reference  to  traffic  and 
industrial  development. 

b.  Size 

The  site  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  educational,  play  and 
recreational  areas  to  meet  pres- 
ent needs,  and  should  allow  ample 
space  for  any  anticipated  expan- 
sion. 

2.  Buildings,  educational 

a.  Required  facilities 

In  addition  to  the  regular  acade- 
mic rooms,  there  must  be  a  library, 
laboratories,  adequate  provision 
for  music,  for  special  vocational 
instruction,  auditorium  and  phy- 
sical   education   facilities. 

b.  Details  of  size  and  construction 

1.  In  general  those  specifications 
currently  recommended  for 
classroom  facilities  for  the  reg- 
ular public  schools  apply  also 
for  blind  children.  It  should  be 
especially  noted  that  the  size 
of  classrooms  for  blind  children 
must  not  be  smaller  than  that 
recommended  for  the  regular 
classes  in  the  public  schools, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
class   size  is   smaller. 

2.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
lighting  (a  minimum  of  50  foot  can- 
dles), to  closets,  cupboards  including 
shelving  for  braille  books,  drinking 
fountains,  sinks,  lavatories  for  small 
children  and  other  such  considera- 
tions. 

3.  Buildings,   child   care 

Since  residential  schools  are  so  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing   of    the    pupils    attending    them, 
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pleasant  and  desirable  living  condi- 
tions are  essential.  In  addition  to 
providing  proper  food  and  adequatei 
shelter,  the  physical  plant  should 
be  such  as  will  contribute  to  happy 
family  and  social  living.  Comfortable 
living  rooms,  recreational  rooms, 
quiet  rooms,  club  and  hobby  areas, 
snack  kitchens,  personal  laundry  con- 
veniences, and  storage  facilities  are 
important.  Sleeping  rooms  should  be 
designed  for  not  more  than  four  chil- 
dren, and  a  lavatory  unit  of  a  tub,  a 
shower,  two  toilets  and  two  wash 
basins  for  no  more  than  eight.  Ade- 
quate and  individual  space  for  hang- 
ing clothes  and  sufficient  drawer 
space  should  be  provided  for  each 
child.  The  houseparents'  room  should 
be  an  attractive  and  comfortable  liv- 
ing unit,  providing  as  much  privacy 
as  possible  without  detracting  from 
adequate  supervision,  especially  of 
very  small  children  and  those  needing 
special  attention.  A  play  area  for 
the  group  should  be  available  and 
convenient  to  each  dormitory.  This 
should  be  equipped  according  to  the 
age  and  sex  of  members  of  the  group. 
It  is  in  addition  to  the  area  designed 
for  wide  play  where  fields  for  ball 
games,  track  and  field  events, 
etc.,  are  provided.  Proper  provisions 
for  the  storage,  preparation  and  ser- 
ving of  food  are  necessary  and  the 
arrangement  of  dining  rooms  can  be 
planned  to  meet  local  conditions. 

An  infirmary  adequate  for  ordinary  ex- 
pected use  should  be  provided  (beds  for 
7%  of  the  school  population  may  be  suf- 
ficient). The  extent  of  medical  facilities 
necessary  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  specialists  who  come  to  the  school  and 
the  extent  to  which  medical  services  are 
rendered  in  outside  offices,  clinics,  and 
hospitals. 

A  modern  school  laundry  should  service 
pupils  and  teachers  as  well  as  take  care 
of  the  household  requirements. 

Properly  vented  rooms  should  be  pro- 
vided for  janitorial  services,  and  adequate 
storage  facilities. 

The  heating  system  must  be  adequate 
for  present  enrollment  and  expected 
growth. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S     SECTION,    SUB- 
COMMITTEE    ON   PERSONNEL 

E.  Waterhouse,  Chairman;  F.  Johns, 
Jr..  Recorder;  R.  M.  Stelle,  W.  Allen,  B. 
Berhow,  P.  Langan,  C.  Miller,  and  D.  W. 
Olson. 

Comments:  Teachers  should  be  evaluated 
as  to:  (1)  professional  training,  (2)  ex- 
perience, (3)  and  other  personal  qualifi- 
cations. 

Teachers  salaries  should  at  least  meet 
the  state  minimum  or  be  high  enough  to 
attract  personnel  with  competencies  nec- 
essary to  teach  blind  children. 

Teachers  should  have  the  same  general 
training  as  required  for  teachers  in  the 
community  plus  such  special  courses  as 
would  render  them  competent  to  teach 
blind  children.  These  requirements  could 
be  met  by  having  a  minimum  of  12  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  field,  or  by  meeting  the 
requirements  of  a  teacher  certification 
certificate  of  the  A.A.I.B.  These  standards 
could  be  met  by  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  personal  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
should  include  an  exceptional  sensitivity 
to  social  conditions  and  an  eagerness  to 
understand  the  individual  needs  of  each 
blind  child. 

Houseparents  should  be  evaluated  as 
to  (1)  superior  ability  to  get  along  with 
children  and  adults,  (2)  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, (3)  and  ability  to  manage  and  super- 
vise a  household  effectively,  including  the 
recreational  program. 

Minimum  requirements  for  houseparents 
should  be  (1)  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, (2)  should  have  had  successful  ex- 
perience with  children,  (3)  be  physically 
able  to  do  the  job,  (4)  and  have  a  stable 
personality. 

Training:  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  well  trained  personnel  and 
so  we  recommend  a  strong  in-service  train- 
ing program. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (1853-1871)  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (1872- 
1952)  in  their  proper  order:  '  - 

August  16-18,  1853  at  New  York,  New  York. 

August  8-10,   1871,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

August  20-22,  1872  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

August  18-20,  1874  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

August  15-17,  1876  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

August  21-23,  1878  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  ..  :^ 

August  17-19,  1880  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,       :;;>  j .'■;•';.;-, 

August  15-17,  1882  at  Jamesville,  Wisconsin. 

August  19-21,  1884  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  -\ 

July  6-8,  1886  at  New  York,  New  York.      7 

July   10-12,   1888   at  Baltimore,    Maryland., 

July   15-17,   1890   at  Jacksonville,   Florida.. 

July   5-7,  1892  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

July  17-19,  1894  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

July  14-16,  189  6  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

July  12-14,  1898  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  :  .    :  : 

July  9-11,    1902   at   Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 

July   20-22,   1904  at  St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

August  21-23,  1906  at  Portland,   Oregon,  at  ^alem,    . 

Oregon,  and  at  Vancouver,  Washington.  ;      ,  .. 

July  14-16,  1908  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  '   ' 

June  2  8-July  1,  1910  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  . 

June  2  5-2  8,  1912  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

June  28-30,  1915  at  Berkeley,  California. 

June   4-7,   1916   at  Halifax,  Novia   Scotia,   Canada. 

June  24-2  8,  1918  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

June  21-25,    1920   at  Overlea,  Maryland. 

June  27-30,  1922   at  Austin,  Texas. 

June  23-27,  1924  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

June  21-25,  192  6  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

June  25-29,  1928  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

June  23-27,  1930  at  Vancouver,  Washingtoii. 

June  2 7- July  1,  19  32  at  New  York,  New  York. 

June  25-28,  1934  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  ■  • 

June  22-25,  1936  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

June  27-30,  1938  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  24-28,  1940  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,   :  .:. 

June  26-30,  1944  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

June  24-28,  1946  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.    . " 

June  21-25,  1948  at  Austin,  Texas. 

June  26-30,  1950  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania..  :. 

June   29-July    3,   1952   at  Louisville,   Kentucky.    ■ 

June  2 7- July  1,  19  54  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

June  24-28,   1956  at  Worthington,  Ohio. 

June  22-26,  1958  at  Vancouver,  Washington.        - 
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GREETINGS: 


BYKOISr  BEKHOW,  Superintendent 

Wasliiugtoii  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Vancouver,  Washington 


It  has  been  said  that  a  good  church  is 
not  the  one  which  is  filled  with  perfect 
Christians.  This  means  that  a  good  Chris- 
tian church  is  one  which  is  filled  with  all 
manner  of  persons,  most  of  whom  are  try- 
ing to  improve  and  grow  in  their  Christian- 
ity. 

The  A.A.I.B.  Board  of  Directors  accepted 
the  invitation  I  made  two  years  ago  to 
have  its  44th  biennial  convention  here  in 
Washington.  I  asked  you  to  come  here  be- 
cause you  are  like  a  good  church.  You 
are  trying,  because  you  realize  you  are 
not  perfect,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind 


people  you  serve  by  providing  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  them. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  President  Bob,  that  I 
extend  greetings  from  our  school  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  members  of  this  great 
association  and  to  our  friends  who  are 
with  us  tonight. 

We  have  done  some  work  in  trying  to 
have  the  mechanics  for  the  convention 
ready  and  working  for  you.  We  hope  the 
deliberations  and  contributions  to  our  work 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  children  we 
serve.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  work 
and  your  visit  with  us. 


WORD  OF  WELCOME 


DR.  GARRETT 

Department 
Olympia, 

Dr.  Heyns  brought  a  word  of  welcome  from 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  also  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

"As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, may  I  welcome  the  delegates  to  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

You  are  about  to  enter  another  state 
convention  during  which  important  prob- 
lems and  programs  will  be  discussed. 


HEYl^S,  Director 
of  Institutions 
"Washington 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  working  out 
solutions  to  those  problems.  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  your  fine  work  which 
has  done  so  much  for  so  many. 

Best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  pleasur- 
able convention," 

Sincerely  yours, 
Albert  D.  Rosellini 
Governor 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


DONALD  W.  OVERBEAY,  First  Vice  President 
Vinton,  Iowa 


Chairman  Lois  Cox,  Rev.  Thvedt,  Supt. 
Berhow,  Dr.  Schumacher,  Dr.  Heyns,  Presi- 
dent Thompson,  Rev.  Doran,  members  of 
the  Association  and  other  friends  in  Van- 
couver who  are  our  hosts. 

Jt  is  my  happy  privilege  to  accept  on  be- 


half of  my  colleagues  the  greetings  and 
welcome  which  you  have  so  graciously  ex- 
tended. 

The  A.A.I.B.  last  met  here  28  years  ago 
— -June  23-27,  1930.  Now,  13  meetings  la- 
ter, we  return,    It  has  been  nmch  too  long 
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since  this  Association  laad  the  opportunity 
to  sample  the  hospitality  of  the  Great 
Northwest. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  here. 

The  Northwest  is  a  place  where  trail 
blazing  and  pioneering  is  still  common- 
place. We  recognize  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Oregon.  State, 
School  for  the  Blind  a,s  excellent  schools 
which  have  blamed  many  educational  trails 
and  pioneered  programs  in  our,  special  field. 
We  hold  in  highest  regard  the  two.  person- 
able, experienced  and  capable  superinten- 
dents— -Byron  Berhow  and  Everett  Wilcox 
- — who  administer  these  two  fine  schools. 

John  Gunther  has  written,  "Oregon  and 
Washington  are  twins  .  .  .;  they  fit  together 
like  chunks  of  a  well-constructed  jigsaw 
puzzle  .  .  .  their  geography,  climate,  natural 
resources,  problems  are  closely  similar.  This 
...  is  the  splendid  open  world  of  the  North- 
west, which  means  the  world  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin.  Roses  at  Christmas, 
salmon  that  climb  ladders,  the  greatest  tim- 
ber stands  in  the  nation,  land  of  man-sized 
men  and  happy  homes,  spacious  and  maxi- 


mal issues  like  public  poAver,  wheat  fields 
that  look  painted  by  Van  Gogh,  and  more 
social  energy,  more  social  vision  than  in 
any  comparable  region  in  the  country  — 
these  are  some  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  Oregon  and  Washington." 

In. accepting  your  welcome  we  are  mind- 
ful of  the  many  extra,  hours  which  teach- 
ers and  staff  have  exerted  in  planning  for 
our. comfort  and  pleasure. 

This  is  a  "working"  convention.  It  gives 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  participate  and 
to  learn. 

May  we  learn  from  our  brief  stay  here 
the  secret  of  the  progress  which  permeates 
this  beautiful  country  —  thinking  and  do- 
ing "big"  things.  May  we  gain  further  in- 
sight into  the  complex  problems  yet  to  \)q 
solved  by  this  association.  And  most  im- 
portant, may  we  always  keep  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  thinking  the  needs  of  each 
blind  child. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  leave  you  as 
pleasant  a  memory  of  our  visit  as  we  shall 
have  of  your  hospitality. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


Madam  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests, 
and  Members  of  this  Forty-fourth  Biennial 
Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Two  years  ago,  you  intrusted  to  your 
board  and  to  me  the  honor  of  and  sizeable 
responsibility  for  guiding  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  It 
is  now  time  that  we  should  give  you  an  ac- 
counting for  these  two  years.  Our  assign- 
ment has  been  interesting  and  challenging. 
From  a  personal  point  of  view  my  full 
measure  of  service  to  our  Association  was 
unexpectedly  curtailed  by  a  change  of  posi- 
tions. This  meant  the  delegation  of  more 
than  usual  responsibilities  to  line  officers 
and  members  of  the  board.  Their  initiative 
and  ingenuity  in  carrying  out  their  assign- 
ments have  been  a  matter  of  great  comfort 
and  consolation  to  me  -and  have  served  to 
continue  the  progress  of  our  Association: 


Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  two  years 
ago,  I  presented  twelve  areas .  of  activity 
which  seemed  to  hold  promise  for  growth 
and  increased  usefulness  on  the  part  of  our 
Association.  You  gave  us  a  mandate  to 
pursue  these  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

1.  Our  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the 
development  of  a  Long  Range  Plan- 
ning Committee  to  consist  of  the  four 
line  officers:  president,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, second  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer. These  officers  have 
met  periodically  for  conferences  with 
those  with  whom  long  range  plans 
could  be  made  and  with  sufficient  suc- 
cess to  merit  a  recommendation  that 
continuance  of  the  practice  is  advis- 
able. 

2.  The  development  of  an  evaluation  in- 
strument has  been  in  progress  under 
the  usual  al)le  quidance  of  Mr.  Peeler 
and  a  widely  scattered  <;onimitLee  of 
our  members  with  diversified  interests 
serving  as  helpers.   The  niethod  of  this 
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committee  has  been  to  ascertain  tlae 
practices  currently  followed  and  to 
view  the  general  practice  as  the  stand- 
ard in  effect.  This  must  be  done  for 
many  phases  of  the  work  of  our 
schools,  including  day  school  pro- 
grams as  well  as  boarding  school  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Peeler  will  report  in  de- 
tail on  the  progress  on  this  long  range 
assignment.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  indicated  an 
interest  in  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  this  study  and  feels  that  the 
outcome  can  lead  to  recognition  of 
standards  that  can  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  systems  of  education  for  chil- 
dren who  are  blind  everywhere. 

3.  A  goal  to  reduce  tensions  and  fric- 
tions between  those  engaged  in  edu- 
cating children  who  are  blind  by  the 
various  systems  is  net  realized  over- 
night. I  cannot  estimate  progress  in 
this  direction  but  I  can  state  intent. 
During  our  administration  I  believe 
most  of  our  board  has  held  the  belief 
that  the  type  of  program  Used  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  is  not  as 
important  as  what  the  program  does. 
Our  professional  calling  is  to  seek  to 
help  all  those  engaged  in  or  interested 
in  the  education  of  blind  children  by 
whatever  means,  to  do  a  better  job. 
When  the  Northwest  Regional  Con- 
ference for  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children  was  held  in  Portland  on  Oc- 
tober 24-26,  1957,  I  asked  our  host, 
Superintendent  Berhow,  to  read  my 
greeting  and  good  wishes  to  the  con- 
ference. I  would  like  to  quote  one 
paragraph. 

"We  would  definitely  be  proud  to 
see  your  members  consider  joining 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  and  continue  your 
deliberations  with  the  A.A.I,B.  at  its 

.  ^.convention  in   Vancouyer   next  June, 
.pur  1,200  members  need  your  influ- 

.. , '  ence,  your  help;  and  j'-o.ur  support  if 
.  we   are   to  do   our   best   professional 
:  jobs.    We  firhily  believe  th§t  bur  des- 
/:'  tinies    are    somewhat   interdependent 
and  that  those  we  seek  to  serve  would 
benefit    best    by    our    pooling    of    re- 
sources and  thought." 

The  A.A.I. B.  by  an  accident  of  history 
has  reflected  the  boarding  school  point 
of  view  because  a  national  organiza- 
tion cannot  help  but  reflect  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  members.    I'm  sure 

.  . .  that.it  can  and  will  reflect  the  point 
of  view  of  day  school  and  other  group- 

■  ings  of  interests  in  proportion  to  their 
memberships  and  we  welcome  you. 
Day  school  teacher  memberships  have 
.increased  twelve  hundred'  per  cent 
during  the  past  biennium. 


,4,  "We  had  no  significant  resoxrtces  to 
devote  to  a  program  of  teaclier  re- 
■  cruitment  during  the  past  biennium 
but  this  continues  to  Idb  a  critical 
problem,  I  sincerely  hope  our  succes- 
sors can  develop  a  program  th^-t  will 
be  effective  in  this  area." 

The  above  fews  words  constituted 
the  best  report  I  could  give  on  point 
4  when  I  left  Lansing.'  However, 
when  I  arrived  in  Vancouver  an  air 
mail  special  delivery  letter  from  Dr. 
Merle  Frampton  Avas  waiting  for  me 
and  in  it  was  a  check  representing  an 
award  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the'  Blind  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  to  be  used  for  tHH  purpose 
of  helping  to  relieve  the  etii-rent  ser- 
ious shortaige  of  teachers  qualified  to 
instruct  the  young  blind.  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  you  that  the  board  of 
directors  has  accepted  this 'a;ward  and 
is  taking  steps  immediately  to  plan 
and  initiate  this  part  of  the  program. 
Suitable  letters  of  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation are  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Frampton 
and  the  Avalon  Foundation." 

5.  It  had  been  my  hope  th.at  we  could 
announce  the  a,ppointment  ;of  a  full- 
time  Executivo  Secretary  at  this  con- 
vention. However,  our  board  has  felt 
(and  wisely  so)  that  the  first  Execu- 
tive Secretary  must  be  a  person  of  un- 
usual ability,  energy,  and  zeal  because 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  chart  the 
course  of  our  Association  and  influ- 
ence its  destiny  as  perhaps  no  other 
single  individual  in  our  history.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  this  first 
attempt  at  a  permanent  office  be  suc- 
cessful. We  have  not  'felt  that  we 
had  the  right  to  ask  such  a  person  to 
leave  his  present  security  foi'  self  and 
family  until; "we  werein  a  position  to 
see  him  through  the  fi;rst  ^five  years. 

•* .  ■ .    We  believe  the  person  w:e  hope  to  get 

'.  must  have  the  confidence' and  ability 

to  achieve  this  gdal  ih'fiv¥  years  or 

.  less.   He  must  be  a  person' who  is  con- 

-■vincing  aiid  geheraites' -Enthusiasm 
about  a  sound  progiiaiii;-   :"••  • 

An  alnendment  to  our  constitution 
has  been  proposed  and  is  before  you 
at  this  convention  to  enable  our  Board 
of  Directors  to  appoint  ail  Executive 
Secretary;  We  believe  that  our  an- 
nual budget  is  within  $1; 6,0 00  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  position,  with 
an  office  and  expens^es  that' will  allow 

.V  an  Executive  Secretar}^  tobe  an  effec- 
tive agent.'  ■'  ^    -  ■-; 

Applications  for  operating  grants 
in  the  amount  of  $8,000  ...each  on  a 
diminishing  basis  ha,vebie6n  made  to 
the    two    organizations    We    consider 
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the  most  likely  sources  of  funds  for 
this  purpose.  We  believe  that  as  our 
Executive  Secretary  is  able  to  tackle 
our  problems  on  a  full-time  basis  he 
will  have  us  in  a  position  to  be  en- 
tirely self-supporting  in  five  years  or 
less. 

If  these  requests  for  operating 
grants  are  not  successful,  our  board  is 
left  with  no  other  choice  than  to  en- 
ter the  already  overcrowded  field  of 
fund  raising  by  mass  mailing.  In  mak- 
ing our  requests  for  diminishing  op- 
erating grants  to  sister  organizations 
which  are  already  in  mass  mailing  in 
the  name  of  American  Blind  we  have 
pointed  out  several  important  factors: 

a.  Our  entry  in  this  field  is  likely  to 
confuse  the  contributing  public 
and  hurt  the  sister  organization's 
established  mass  mailing  cam- 
paigns to  a  greater  extent  than 
helping  us  on  a  diminishing  basis 
and  taking  credit  for  it,  would  cost 
them. 

b.  The  first  few  years  of  mass  mailing 
for  any  organization  produces  a 
comparative  small  net  until  a  se- 
lected mailing  list  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  other  words,  it  would 
cost  the  contributing  public  as 
much  or  more  to  establish  our 
campaign  than  the  amount  of  op- 
erating grant  we  are  seeking. 

c.  We  have  at  our  disposal  for  im- 
mediate use  100,000  very  hand- 
somely designed  brochures  ready 
to  begin  mass  mailing  if  all  other 
avenues  of  adequate  income  seem 
to  fail  us.  These  brochures  have  a 
value  to  the  Association  for  other 
uses  if  operating  grants  are  given, 
and  will  not  be  lost  to  us. 

d.  We  have  an  amendment  before  you 
at  this  convention  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  each  member  to  have  a 
greater  share  in  the  financing  of 
the  expanding  sei^vices  of  his  own 
professional  association.  We  can 
hardly  ask  others  for  help  when  we 
are  not  helping  ourselves  as  much 
as  we  should.  In  return  for  the 
increased  dues,  it  is  my  proposal 
that  copies  of  proceedings  be  made 
available  to  every  member.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
your  president  that  we  have  not 
in  the  past  treated  all  members 
alike  in  this  regard. 

e.  Useful  sui'vival  is  a  terrific  urge  in 
life  and  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
in  that  struggle.  We  should  not 
shrink  from  it  because  it  is  the  trial 
and    tribulation    in   our   life    that 

makes  the  taste  of  success  sweeter, 


6.  The  Association  has  subsidized  travel 
for  most  of  those  acting  as  its  ofiBcial 
representatives  to  the  extent  of  $2,- 
200  and  additional  contributions  to 
this  effect  amounted  to  approximately 
$9,145  for  a  grand  total  of  $11,345. 
Your  retiring  president  would  like 
to  observe  that  he  paid  his  own  way 
to  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Blind  Youth  in  Oslo  in 
the  light  of  the  Association's  previous 
generous  subsidy  to  him  as  delegate 
to  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  Paris. 

7.  The  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
has  met  frequently  as  a  kind  of  Exe- 
cutive Committee  to  discuss  matters 
important  to  the  future  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. The  full  board  has  been  gen- 
erous in  its  extension  of  authority  del- 
egated to  permit  fairly  quick  action. 
Your  president  has  used  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal  to  attempt  to 
relate  to  the  full  board  but  realizes 
that  because  of  events  previously  men- 
tioned there  was  just  not  the  time 
or  energy  in  body  and  soul  to  do  what 
could  have  and  should  have  been  done 
in  terms  of  communication.  Our  ex- 
cellent editor  of  the  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
no  longer  speaks  or  writes  to  that 
certain  person  who  has  been  absent 
from  his  corner  these  past  few  issues. 
It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  I 
hope  my  successor  can  use  it  more 
than  I  did.  Let's  give  our  excellent 
Journal  editor,  Supt.  Dick  Carter  of 
Oklahoma  a  hand. 

S.  The  A.A.I.B.  could,  perhaps,  at  this 
time  absorb  the  subsidy  arranged 
biennially  by  our  good  member  and 
benefactor  Dr.  Merle  Frampton,  prin- 
cipal of  New  York  Institute.  How- 
ever, this  decision  has  been  postponed 
for  the  moment  until  the  matter  of 
an  Executive  Secretary  has  been  de- 
termined. If  the  larger  goal  of  a 
permanent  office  can  be  reached,  we 
believe  this  Journal  subsidy  might 
be  continued  on  a  diminishing  basis 
for  five  years  like  the  proposed  op- 
erating grant. 

9.  Mention  of  the  7,000  to  10,000  fami- 
lies who  might  be  considered  member- 
ship possibilities  was  my  point  nine, 
two  years  ago.  During  the  past  two 
years  parent  memberships  have  in- 
creased fifty  -  four  percent.  Many 
schools  have  done  a  good  job  in  this 
direction.  A  new  development  in  this 
field  has  been  an  inquiry  by  the 
Mother's  Club  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
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tors  of  the  Blind  becoming  a  parent 
body  to  associations  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  our  special  field.  This 
could  be  an  opportunity  for  increased 
usefulness  in  a  direction  that  would 
be  at  least  self-sustaining  and  could 
open  the  door  for  very  much  increased 
membership  and  Journal  promotion 
and  circulation. 

A  legal  opinion  has  been  sought  as 
to  whether  such  affiliation  can  be 
brought  to  pass  within  the  framework 
of  our  present  constitution  and  I  have 
brought  an  affirmative  report.  Also, 
a  representative  of  the  Missouri 
Mothers'  Club  is  present  at  this  con- 
vention and  we  hope  to  hear  her  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  possibilities  for 
mutual  services  such  an  affiliation 
may  make  possible. 
10.  Point  ten  dealt  with  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional funds  if  the  A.A.I.B.  is  going 
to  meet  the  requests  of  its  workshop 
groups  for  various  kinds  of  profes- 
sional services.  "We  are  happy  to  re- 
port that  during  the  last  biennium 
grants  in  the  amount  of  $12,000  have 
been  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  which  in  cooperation  with  the 
A.F.B.,  the  A.A.I.B.  conducted  an  In- 
stitute for  Houseparents  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  the  summer  of  1957 
and  in  the  current  summer  is  con- 
ducting cooperative  institutes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arts  and  Crafts — ^New  York  Insti- 
tute  for  the   Blind  and   Hunter 
College,  New  York,  July  8-25 
Houseparents    —    North    Carolina 
School   for   the   Blind,    Raleigh, 
August  11-22 
Houseparents — Oregon    School   for 
the   Blind    and  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  June  30- July  11 
First   Vice    President   Don   Overbeay 
has    been    liaison     person     for    the 
A.A.I.B.  working  with  the  A.F.B.  and 
the  host  schools  and  has  demonstrated 
that  you  are  really  going  to  have  a 
president  during  1958-1960.  You  will 
most    likely   hear   more   from    these 
activities  from  Mr.  Overbeay  later  in 
the  convention. 

11.  Point  eleven  covered  closer  relation- 
ships with  sister  organizations.  As 
retiring  president  I  am  proud  of  the 
growing  tempo  of  cooperative  activity 
between  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
to  express  my  sincerest  appreciation 
to  Ml".  Barnett  and  his  assistant  di- 
rectors for  their  very  concrete  evi- 
dences  of  every   desire   to  help   the 


A.A.I.B.  render  every  service  possible 
to  its  members.  First,  there  was  the 
"Statement  Concerning  Services  and 
Mutual  Assistance  Between  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the) 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind"  reported  in  the  Outlook 
and  International  Joui'nal  in  April  of 
1957.  Following  this  is  the  series  of 
jointly  sponsored  institutes.  During 
this  convention,  meetings  which  could 
have  monumental  outcomes  will  be 
held  with  the  leadership  of  several 
organizations.  We  believe  it  can  be 
done. 

12.  The  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  now  a  corp- 
oration of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Several  other  items  need  mention- 
ing. I  am  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Water- 
house  who  is  convalescing  from  minor 
surgery  and  unable  to  be  with  us.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  has  been  responsible  for 
editing  and  reviewing  our  policy  state- 
ment and  keeping  it  up  to  date.  Re- 
vised copies  are  now  available.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  has  also  scored  a  first  in 
determining  that  if  each  school  and 
class  for  children  who  are  blind  would 
raise  a  per  capita  of  $3.50  for  each 
pupil,  the  A.A.I.B.,  Inc.  would  have 
its  budget  raised.  He  has  sent  in  his 
first  installment  for  six  months  a- 
mounting  to  $390.00.  This  concept 
has  great  possibilities.  I  hope  it,  too, 
gains  in  popularity. 

Time  and  energy  will  not  permit  a 
complete  resume  of  goings  on  during 
these  past  two  very  busy  years, 
A.A.I.B.,  Inc.-wise.  Nor  will  it  permit 
the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  each 
officer,  board  member,  or  member  of 
the  A.A.I.B.  to  whom  special  thanks 
is  due  for  many  things  that  have 
been  accomplished  this  past  biennium. 
Second  Vice  President  Lois  Cox  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  arranging  this 
convention  program.  Brother  Ber- 
how,  our  host,  has  really  joined  with 
his  neighbor,  Sup't  Epperson  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  to  provide  this 
wonderful  convention  facility.  My 
thanks  to  all  of  you  and  the  many 
others  who  have  helped  to  make  these 
two  years,  especially,  stand  out  in  my 
life. 

Let  us  all  join  in  having  one  of  the 
greatest  conventions  in  our  history. 

Robert  H.  Thompson, 
Retiring  President 
Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind 
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REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATORS  OF 
BLIND  YOUTH  HELD  AT  OSLO,  NORWAY,  AUGUST  2-10,  1957 


MISS  JOSEPHII^[E 
Educational  Services,  State  of  ISTew 

It  is  assumed  that  those  here  have  al- 
ready read  the  previously  published  reports 
of  the  Oslo   Conference   in   the  December, 
1957,  issue  of  the  Internatioiial  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,   the   October, 
1957    issue   of    the    New  Outlook   for   the 
Blind,    and   the    February,    19  58    copy    of 
Exceptional   Children    and    other    publica- 
tions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  full  report 
01  the  Conference  will  be  available  almost 
immediately.    It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  unabridged  tape  recording  of  the 
Conference  be  made  available  to  educators 
and  other  interested  personnel  through  the 
American    Printing    House    REAL    tapes; 
and,  of  course  available  through  the  APH 
Quota.    Fortunately,  all  of  the  general  ses- 
sions were  tape  recorded.   Through  hearing 
these  it  would  seem  that  you  would  gain 
the   best    possible    vicarious    International 
Conference   experience.    Unfortunately,   it 
is  not  possible  to  share  with  you  the  smal- 
ler discussion  groups,  which  ranged  in  size 
from  about  ten  to  thirty  or  more  partici- 
pants, where  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
think  together  regarding  the  issues  raised 
in  the  papers  presented  at  the  general  ses- 
sions,   to    describe    the  problems    as    they 
exist   in   the  great   variety  of   educational 
programs  represented  at  the  Conference,  to 
discuss  ways  of  meeting  these  problenis  and 
to   make    recommendations    which    it   was 
hoped  would  stimulate  progress  on  an  in- 
ternationial  basis.    It  was  in  these  smaller 
discussion  groups,  as  well  as  in  other  less 
formal  situations  —  such  as  during  coffee 
breaks,  at  meals,  on  the  field  trips  and  at 
the  social  gatherings  —  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  ed- 
ucators from   other  countries.    Much  that 
was    included    in    the    papers    presented, 
and  much  that  was  included  in  the  resolu- 
tions that  finally  evolved,  may  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  in   that  it   concerns  areas   of 
serviiH!    ulreudy    well   eatablished  in    most, 
jf  not  all,  of  the  programs  for  the  educa- 


TAYJ.O'R,  Director . 

Jersey,  Commission  for  tlte  Blind 

tion  of  blind  children  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, there  were  among  the  delegates  and 
observers,  representatives  from  a  number 
of  countries  where  there  are  extremely 
limited  provisions  and  facilities  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  blind  children.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  resolutions  would  be  helpful  in 
improving  programs  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Certainly,  much  of  the  value  gained  from 
the  Conference  was  in  the  broadening  of 
viewpoint,  gaining  new  perspectives  re- 
garding our  work,  and  in  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  educators  from 
other  countries  for  whom  we  have  a  deep 
respect.  There  were  many  suggestions 
made  in  the  papers  and  the  resolutions 
which  should  have  our  careful  considera- 
tion. In  the  short  time  allotted  for  this  re- 
port, it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  of  these. 
Several  which  seemed  particularly  appro- 
priate for  our  consideration  will  be  men- 
tioned : 

(1.)  In  the  resolution  ahout  parent  edu- 
cation is  a  suggestion  for  family  units  in 
the  school.  Experience  with  one  residential 
Center  that  has  this  type  of  facility  indi- 
cates that  the  family  unit  can  serve  both 
as  a  means  of  providing  parent  education 
arid  as  a  guide  to  the  school  in  better  un- 
derstanding the  child  and  In  helping  him 
in  his  adjustment  to  the.  residential  pro- 
gramv  ..'.■:'■  i   "  -^  ^  ■ 

.  _  (2.)  The  resolution  regarding  house  pa- 
rents follows  very  closely  the  trends  for 
special  workshops  and  training  courses 
which  have  been  offered  in  recent  years 
in  various  parts  of  this  country.  Probably 
the  recommendation  that,  house  parents 
should  not  lie  burdened  with  extraneous 
duties  and  should  be  free  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  social  needs  of  tlie.  children 
would  be  especially  appreciated  lay  those 
serving  in  this  capacity. 

(.?.)  The  paper  presented  on  the  ambly- 
opic child  (The  Child  Who,  Although  Edxi- 
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cationally  Blind,  Has  Some  Residual  Vis- 
ion), was  quite  difficult  to  grasp,  probably 
due  to  problems  in  tbe  translation  into 
Bnglisb.  However,  it  was  regarding  this 
particular  group  of  children  that  recom- 
mendations were  made  which  seem  to  be 
more  progressive  than  most  programs  act- 
ually existing  in  this  country.  Among  the 
recommendations  was  a  facility  for  short- 
term  intensive  training  in  use  of  vision. 
The  training  would  be  highly  individual- 
ized. When  it  was  determined  that  the 
child  could  use  his  vision  for  print  read- 
ing, he  would  be  removed  from  a  program 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  placed 
in  a  program  for  the  education  of  seeing 
children  with  appropriate  help  for  his  ad- 
justment there.  It  was  recommended  that 
in  this  special  facility  there  would  need  to 
be  very  close  cooperation  between  the  eye 
physician,  assisting  orthoptic  and  other 
technicians,  parents  and  school  personnel. 
Although  a  program  of  this  type  may  exist 
here  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  pro- 
grams concerning  children  with  very  low  vis- 
ion would  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  inten- 
sity of  individual  instruction  and  close 
team-work  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
short-term  special  placement.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  also  recommended  that  if,  af- 
ter a  short  intensified  training  period,  the 
child  was  not  able  to  master  print  reading 
and  writing,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  him 
continue  in  a  program  for  the  education  of 
blind  children,  repeating  the  special  visual 
training  at  a  later  date,  when  indicated.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  development  of  a 
number  of  Centers,  specializing  in  training 
of  this  type,  might  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  edueatiohally  blind  children  now 
being  served  in  the  necessarily  very  expen- 
sive programs  for  the  blind.  The  number 
of  blind  adults  who,  after  graduation, 
through  their  own  diligence,  have  changed 
from  braille  to  print  readers,  would  seem 
to  substantiate  the  need  for  this  type  of 
facility.  It  also  seems  probable  that  many 
children  attending  classes  for  the  partially 
seeing  could  be  tra,nsf erred  into  regular 
classes  if  provided  with  a  similar  short 
terrii  intensive  training  period. 

In    the   resolution   regarding    amblyopic 
pupils,  stress  was  also  made  regarding  the 


need  for  fuller  cooperation  between  the 
school  personnel  and  the  ophthalmologists. 
Here  again  we  should  probably  look  care- 
fully at  our  programs;  first  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  using  ophthalmologists  who  are  well 
suited  to  work  with  children,  and  who  have 
a  keen  interest  in  providing  the  children 
with  every  possible  means  of  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  vision.  We  should  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fuller  working 
relationship  between  the  ophthalmologist 
and  those  members  of  the  school  personnel 
who  work  closely  with  the  child.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  a  second  or  third- 
hand  interpretation  of  the  effective  use  of 
special  lenses  or  other  optical  aids  may 
seriously  delay  or  even  cause  failure  in  the 
child's  adjustment.  The  resolution  also  in- 
dicated the  need  for  special  provision  in 
the  teacher-training  program  concerning 
helping  youngsters  with  a  small  amount  of 
vision  use  it  efficiently  and  the  importance 
of  research  into  the  techniques  of  the  use 
of  residual  vision.  It  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  provisions  to  meet  the  full  edu- 
cational requirements  of  all  visually  handi- 
capped pupils:  the  blind  and  partially 
seeing  and  the  educationally  blind  with 
useful  residual  vision.  The  last-named  (the 
neither  "fish  nor  fowl")  would  seem  to 
need  special  attention  to  make  certain  that 
each  child  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
all  of  his  potentialities  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  recommendation  that  there  be  ready 
inter-play  between  visual  and  tactile  meth- 
ods will  require  close  cooperation  between 
all  types  of  educational  programs.. 

Another  resolution  that  calls  for  a  review 
of  some  of  our  programs  is  that  which 
^concerned  extra-curricular  activities,-  which 
recommended  that  the.  program  for  these 
should  be  "directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  and  community  responsi- 
bilities through  all  possible  lines  of  active 
and  creative  pursuits  which  will  give  op- 
portunity for  the  pupils  to  continue  them 
after  they  leave  school  and  to  be  of  service 
to  the  community  in  which  they  live." 
Perhaps  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis 
oh  adaptation  of  sports  and  other  activities 
and  not  enough  emphat;is  on  teaching  skills 
in  those  activities  in  which  blind  pei'sons 
can     participate    by     making     adaptations 
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themselves.  Emphasis  on  service  to  the 
community  and  early  experience  in  this 
should  help  overcome  the  adverse  psycho- 
logical effect  which  occurs  when  one  is 
always  in  a  receiving  position. 

The  resolution  on  "the  blind  child's  con- 
tacts with  seeing  children,"  was  carried 
unanimously  with  no  comments  from  dele- 
gates. It  read  as  follows:  "The  Conference 
resolves  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
blind  child  should  have  the  fullest  contacts 
with  seeing  children  with  the  dual  purpose 
of  helping  blind  children  to  develop  the 
qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  be  full 
members  of  society  and  of  enabling  the 
seeing  child  to  appreciate  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind.  The  Conference  further  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  the  development 
of  well-defined  programmes  which  would 
use  every  opportunity  for  continuing  con- 
tacts between  blind  and  seeing  children  in 
a  natural  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi- 
dence." Informal  discussions  with  some 
of  the  participants  from  other  countries 
indicated  that  some  of  the  programs  for 
the  education  of  blind  children  and  the  care 
of  blind  adults  are  quite  highly  segregated, 
practically  communities  unto  themselves, 
in  which  a  blind  person  may  live  most  of 
his  life.  It  was  especially  interesting  that 
apparently  all  of  the  delegates  believed 
that  blind  children  should  be  prepared  to 
participate  as  members  of  their  normal 
home  communities.  This  point  was  also 
brought  out  in  the  resolutions  on  vocational 
training  and  placement  and  on  preparing 
blind  pupils  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world.  The  emphasis  on  "well-defined 
programs  which  would  use  every  opportu- 
nity for  continuiiig  contacts  between  blind 
and  seeing  children  in  a  natural  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  confidence"  should  cause 
administrators  of  all  types  of  pi-ograms 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  to  care- 
fully and  objectively  review  the  atmosphere 
and  probability  of  continuity  of  contacts 
in  the  opportunities  presently  provided. 

The  paper  on  guidance  and  vocational 
counseling  brought  some  rather  strong 
reactions  from  many  of  those  attending  the 
Conference.  The  general  thinking  seemed 
to  be  that  the  guidance  program  is  an  in- 


tegral part  of  the  total  education  of  the 
child,  and  that  all  school  personnel  should 
be  trained  to  participate  in  this.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  resolution  recom- 
mended the  use  of  "normal  child  guidance 
centers  in  the  area  of  the  child's  home." 
Since  many  of  the  problems  that  bring  a 
child  to  a  Guidance  Center  are  closely  re- 
lated with  his  parents  and  home  situation, 
use  of  Centers  whei'e  the  parent  can  also 
receive  guidance,  is,  of  course,  highly  de- 
sirable. Not  all  communities  have  such 
facilities.  Lack  of  success  in  obtaining 
service  for  blind  children  in  these  facilities 
is  probably  usually  due  to  lack  of  inter- 
pretation and  adequate  communication  be- 
tween those  working  with  the  blind  child 
in  his  school  and  home,  and  the  Guidance 
Center.  There  are  two  other  brief  com- 
ments to  be  made  regarding  specific  reso- 
lutions: In  the  resolution  on  preparing 
blind  pupils  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world,  there  was  included  the  recommen- 
dation that,  if  necessary,  time  at  school 
should  be  longer  for  the  blind  child.  In 
the  revised  resolutions,  the  wording  was 
changed  to  "in  school."  It  seemed  to  this 
delegate  that  the  intent  of  the  resolution 
which  followed  considerable  discussion  on 
this  matter  in  at  least  one  of  the  groups, 
Avas  that  the  number  of  years  at  school 
might  be  extended,  but  not  the  number  of 
hours  in  school  each  day.  This  particular 
discussion  group  also  considered  extending 
the  school  year  with  a  shorter  summer  va- 
cation but  longer  other  vacation  periods. 
This  policy  is  followed  in  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean schools. 

The  paper  on  Teacher  Training  also 
brought  forth  some  strong  feelings  in  the 
discussion  group.  There  was  concern  that 
teachers  who  are  blind  might  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  basic  training  in  general  edu- 
cation and  strong  doubt  that  they  might  be 
able  to  have  experience  in  teaching  sighted 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed 
that  although  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  extremely  important,  blind  children  have 
the  right  to  have  professionally  trained 
teachers.  The  resolution  that  evolved  in- 
cluded the  following:  "It  is  essential  that 
all    teachers   of   the   blind   whether    them- 
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selves  sighted  or  blind  should  take  the 
basic  training  in  general  education,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  have  experi- 
ence in  teaching  sighted  children  before 
going  into  special  classes."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  of  the  percentage  of 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  this  country 
who  have  certification  as  teachers  of  the 
seeing,  and  experience  >n  teaching  sighted 
children  as  well  as  special  training  as  teach- 
ers of  the  blind. 

Although  the  delegate  representation  at 
the  Conference  was  based  upon  population 
ratio,  the  number  of  persons  able  to  at- 
tend depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
economic  and  geographic  situation  of  the 
countries.  Hence,  the  vast  majority  of  per- 
sons attending  came  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Almost  half  of  those  from  the 
United  States  came  from  Perkins,  which 
was  able  to  help  finance  the  experience  for 
some  of  its  staff  members.  Although  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference  probably  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  blind  children  in  the  United 
States  attended  schools  with  those  of  nor- 
mal vision  (including  those  who  lived  at 
home  and  those  who  lived  in  boarding 
schools  for  the  blind  but  attended  their 
local  High  Schools) ,  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  those  of  the  United  States  attending 
the  Conference  had  experience  in  such  pro- 
grams. In  the  discussion  groups,  as  well  as 
in  selection  of  those  presenting  papers  or 
acting  as  Chairmen  of  general  sessions, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  distinction  between 
delegates  and  observers.    The  resolutions, 


which  were  voted  on  by  delegates  only, 
Avere  the  results  of  points  of  view  by  the 
speakers  and  Chairmen  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  discussion  groups.  It  is 
evident  that  the  resolutions  and  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole,  were  predominantly  the 
thinking  of  English-speaking  and  Scandi- 
navian educators.  Since  the  resolutions 
were  not  available  for  study  by  the  dele- 
gates prior  to  the  time  for  voting  on  each, 
those  requiring  interpreters  were  placed  in 
a  very  difficult  position.  It  seems  possible 
that  there  may  not  have  been  ample  time 
for  suggestions  regarding  changes  or  addi- 
tions to  the  resolutions  by  those  delegates 
who  did  not  have  a  very  good  command  of 
the  English  language.  However,  we  are 
certain  that  the  resolutions  committee  and 
the  various  general  session  Chairmen  made 
every  effort  to  include  in  the  resolutions 
the  points  that  seemed  important  to  all 
participating  in  the  discussion  groups. 

A  report  on  the  Conference  would  not 
be  complete  without  special  mention  of  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  our  colleagues  at  the 
Huseby  School  and  a  special  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  them  and  to  the  Conference 
Planning  Committee.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  in  wishing  to  thank  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind  for  the  confidence  you  expressed  in 
electing  us  as  your  delegates.  We  all  ap- 
preciated the  privilege  of  representing  this 
country,  and  we  also  appreciated  the  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  the  A.A.I.B. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


Y.  E.  OARTEE,  Editor 
Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Scliool  for  the  Blind 


In  the  summer  of  1956  at  the  A.A.I.B. 
Convention  in  Columbus,  the  Editor  of  Tb.e 
International  Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Paul  Langan,  gave  his  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  magazine,  and, 
later  in  a  meeting  of  the  Journal  trustees, 
he  accepted  the  editor's  post  for  another 


two  years.  At  this  same  trustees'  meeting, 
a  neophyte  journalist  was  appointed  an  as- 
sociate editor,  a  post  which  he  felt  certain 
would  not  tax  his  time,  energy,  and  think- 
ing capacity  to  any  great  extent.  Then,  in 
October,  the  axe  fell.  Editor  Paul  Lagan 
resigned  quite  suddenly,  and  this  same  neo- 
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phyte  was  considered  for  a  pair  of  ratlier 
large  Editor's  shoes.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  it  was  soon  obvious  that  his  feet 
would  not  fit  those  shoes,  so  that  he  was 
asked  to  step  into  only  one  shoe,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hooper,  of  the  Printing  House 
staff,  was  asked  to  wear  the  other.  After 
almost  two  years,  my  shoe  is  still  a  little 
loose,  but  it  fits  better  than  it  did  at  the 
outset.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  and  worth- 
while experience  for  me. 

This  is  the  report  of  your  Editor,  the 
neophyte.  Later,  Ave  shall  hear  a  report 
from  your  Managing  Editor,  Miss  Hooper, 
a  most  capable  person  with  whom  I  have 
had  a  very  happy  and  compatable  associa- 
tion journalistically. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  limited 
most  of  my  editorial  remarks  in  the  col- 
umn, "To  Put  It  Briefly,"  to  a  plea  for  more 
and  better  material  for  your  Journal.  Re- 
peatedly, I  have  stated  that,  if  the  Journal 
is  to  be  a  better  magazine,  you  will  maV;e 
it  so.  The  editorial  staff  merely  selects 
and  edits  that  which  is  sent  to  us.  We  have 
received,  and  printed  some  very  fine  ma- 
terial. There  is  a  need  for  much,  much 
more.  We  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
Jounial  is  a  professional  magazine  which 
is  here  to  stay.  Its  circulation  has  greatly 
increased.  Its  printed  material  is  being 
quoted  and  reprinted  in  other  publications. 
In  short.  The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  since  its  acceptance 
as  your  oflacial  magazine,  has  gained  great- 
ly in  stature.  Those  of  you  who  have  con- 
tributed to  it,  and  who  shall  contribute  in 
the  future,  are  responsible  for  the  high 
position  it  has  attained  and  which  it  shall 
attain  in  our  society.  We  ask  all  to  read  it, 
and  we  ask  that  those  with  something  pro- 
fessionally worthwhile  to  say  write  for  it. 

Now,  with  this  much  said,  my  recommen- 
dations and  report  shall  be  brief: 

This  convention  may  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  certain  A.A.I.B.  Constitutional 
changes.  If  the  provision  allowing  a  full- 
time  salaried  Executive  Secretary  is  ap- 
proved by  you,  and  such  a  person  is  hired 
by  your  Board  of  Directors,  it  is  my  own 
sincere,    personal    feeling  that    t.liP    erlitor- 


ship  of  the  Joiu*nal,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
should  be  placed  in  his  oflice.  Former  Edi- 
tor Paul  Langan  voiced  this  same  opinion 
in  his  report  to  you  at  Columbus.  The 
Journal  President,  Dr.  Alton  Kloss,  con- 
curs with  this  opinion.  I  feel  that  the  ofilce 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  if  created,  will 
be  the  key  and  focal  point  of  our  growing 
association.  It  is  only  natural  that  much 
important  information  will  be  channelled 
into  this  office.  The  Executive  Secretary 
will  have  his  finger  on  everything  of  any 
importance  or  consequence  in  our  field  of 
special  education.  If,  therefore,  our  maga- 
zine is  to  be  of  greater  worth  and  service, 
it  naturally  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that 
it  can  do  so  best  if  it  is  directly  tied  in  with 
the  ofiice  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
A.A.I.B.,  if  and  when  this  office  is  created. 
This  is  my  only  recommendation  for  the 
future  of  the  Journal. 

As  to  the  Journal  of  the  past  two  years, 
we  wish  to  make  these  few  brief  observa- 
tions: 

The  Editors  appreciate  all  contributions 
which  have  been  made.  It  is  true  that  all 
manuscript  material  sent  in  could  not  be 
printed.  In  some  instances  we  had  to  se- 
lect the  best  from  duplicate  material.  In 
other  cases,  we  returned  manuscripts  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  had  been  recently 
covered  in  another  article.  But,  in  most 
instances,  we  were  able  to  print  in  full  the 
material  received. 

We  have  continued  to  make  the  Joiu-nal 
a  four-issue-per-year  magazine  rather  than 
to  increase  the  number  of  issues  to  five  or 
six.  Our  choice  has  been  rather  to  increase 
the  number  of  pages  per  issue  from  twenty- 
four  up  to  forty  in  the  May,  1958  issue. 
Our  reason  for  this  has  been,  primarily,  one 
of  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  editorial 
staff.  We  believe  that,  if  the  editorship  is 
placed  with  the  office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary,  the  supply  of  copy  will  naturally 
increase  to  the  extent  that  he  may  see  fit  to 
increase  the  number  of  copies  per  year  to 
six,  and,  as  a  full-time  worker  for  the 
association,  he  may  have  the  time  to  de- 
vote which  we,  as  part-time  workers,  do 
not  have,  in  this  way,  your  magazine  will 
better  serve  voiir   neerls. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  the  Joiimal  these  past  two  j^ears  as 
your  Editor.  I  owe  a  lot  to  the  many  who 
have  helped,  to  include  our  president.  Dr. 
Kloss,  whose  encouragement  and  advice 
in  those  trying  beginning  months  carried 
me  through.  The  Associate  and  Assistant 
Editors  have  faithfully  done  all  that  was 


asked  of  them.  Miss  Hooper,  my  co-worker, 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  energy  and 
experience.  I,  personally,  have  absolutely 
no  complaints,  and  we  only  hope  and  trust 
that  the  future  of  The  Inteniational 
Joiu'iial  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
shall  be  one  of  increasing  service  and  worth 
to  those  of  us  who  labor  in  this  field  of 
special  education,  because  that  is  its  only 
reason  for  existence. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

MAEJORIE  S.  HOOPEE,  Managing  Editor 


Mr.  Carter  has  been  very  generous  in 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  use  some  of 
his  reporting  time  on  The  Journal.  Before 
I  give  you  some  of  the  statistics  which  he 
wishes  me  to  present,  I  would  like  first  to 
give  him  a  very  heartfelt  kudo.  Mr.  Carter 
has  some  highly  commendable  attributes  as 
your  Editor:  He  gets  copy  in  for  publica- 
tion, not  only  on  time,  but  ahead  of  time; 
he  gives  me  clear  ideas  of  how  he  wants 
the  copy  laid  out,  but  is  flexible  enough 
to  permit  me  to  use  my  judgment  in  fitting 
the  material  into  the  space  available;  and. 
most  important  of  all,  he  has  the  ability 
to  obtain  interesting,  informational,  and 
professionally  able  articles  for  publication. 
It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
in  the  publication  of  The  Joui'nal. 

As  for  my  report  as  Managing  Editor  of 
The  Journal,  I  have  a  few  statistics  which 
I  think  might  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you, 
and  a  few  suggestions.  Statistically,  you 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that,  ending 
with  the  May,  19  5  8  issue,  we  had  a  total 
of  1,558  subscriptions,  1,310  of  them  pub- 
lished in  ink-print  and  2  48  in  Braille.  Of 
the  1,558  subscriptions,  1,248  represented 
A.A.I.B.  memberships,  and  310  were  paid 
subscriptions.  Of  the  A.A.I.B.  subscrip- 
tions, 1,104  were  from  teachers  and  staff 
members  of  residential  schools;  74  from 
public  school  teachers;  27  from  state  de- 
partments of  education,  educational  de- 
partments of  commissions  for  the  blind, 
anrl    other    erlucational    agencies:    and    4.S 


were  miscellaneous  agencies  for  the  blind, 
libraries  for  the  blind,  and  miscellaneous 
individuals  who  are  members  of  the 
A.A.I.B. 

Of  the  paid  subscriptions,  23  were  from 
educational  agencies  for  the  blind,  50  from 
Board  members  of  schools  and  agencies 
for  the  blind,  30  from  agencies  for  the 
blind,  32  from  libraries  for  the  blind,  33 
from-  college  and  other  libraries  for  the 
seeing,  56  from  foreign  subscribers,  and  85 
from  miscellaneous  individuals,  parents  of 
blind  children,  etc. 

Actually,  the  above  figures  are  not  im- 
pressive, in  comparison  with  what  they 
might  be  if  everyone  working  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  made  The  Journal  a  part 
of  his  responsibility,  by  obtaining  new  sub- 
scriptions, and,  more  important,  by  con- 
tributing ideas  and  articles  for  publication. 
If  you  feel  hesitant  on  this  last  point,  read 
Mr.  Carter's  editorial  at  the  end  of  "To  Put 
It  Brieflj^"  in  the  May,  1958  issue,  for  help 
and  suggestions.  Any  teacher  worth  his 
salt  has  some  helpful  idea  to  contribute 
which  he  has  developed  from  experience 
and  which  might  aid  some  other  teacher 
who  faces  the  same  problem..  And  remem- 
ber, just  because  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  talk  your  heart  out  in  your  workshops 
at  this  Convention,  it  is  two  years  before 
there  will  be  another  one,  and  there  really 
is  not  much  point  in  waiting  that  long 
when  you  have  The  Journal  in  which  to  sow 
vour  seed. 
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I  have  one  other  suggestion  which  I 
Bhould  like  to  contril)ute:  To  those  of  you 
who  act  as  A.A.I.B.  membership  chairmen 
in  your  respective  schools,  it  would  be 
most  helpful  to  me,  as  Managing  Editor  of 
Tlie  Joiinial,  if  you  would  endeavor  to 
make  your  collections  and  get  your  mem- 
berships in  early,  and  by  early,  I  mean 
October  and  November.  Additionally,  I 
would  like  to  urge  that,  when  you  write 
up  your  memberships  on  the  forms  sup- 
plied, you  fill  in  the  actual  position  of  each 
individual,  such  as  "teacher  of  mathemat- 


ics," "teacher  of  history,"  "principal,"  etc. 
I  have  been  trying  to  record  this  informa- 
tion on  each  subscription  card,  so  that  we 
could  compile  a  list  of  special  -  interest 
groups  to  which  anyone  could  refer,  should 
the  need  arise.  I  realize  that  the  A.A.I.B. 
memberships  do  not,  as  yet,  represent  all 
of  the  teachers  in  all  of  the  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  but  with  your  help 
in  making  the  A.A.I.B.  a  "must"  member- 
ship for  every  teacher  of  the  blind,  the 
time  will  come  when  you  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  right  information  to  get  to  the 
people  who  need  it.   I  ask  your  cooperation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  J.  LAISTGAN,  Chairman 
AiaerieaTi  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 


Many    braille    readers    throughout    the 
country  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
results  of  the  study  made  during  the  past 
winter    on    the   proposed    changes   in    the 
Braille  code.  This  reader-sampling,  you  will 
recall,  was  accomplished  through  the  distri- 
bution of  a  simple  ten-page  reading  illustra- 
tion prepared  by  the  Committee,  with  the 
new  usages  delibei'ately  planted  repeatedly 
in  the  story  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  de- 
termine the  difficulty  or  acceptance  of  the 
proposals.    Before  proceeding  with  a  sum- 
mary report  of  our  findings  in  tabulating 
these  responses,  I  want  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Committee  to  the  follow- 
ing Braille  magazines  for  their  cooperation 
in  publishing  the  list  of  changes  and  the 
illustration,  thus  making  it  available  to  a 
wide  cross-section  of  readers:  THE  READ- 
ER'S DIGEST,  THE  NEW  OUTLOOK,  THE 
INTERNATIONAL    JOURNAL    FOR    THE 
EDUCATION  OF  BLIND,  THE  MONITOR, 
THE  JOHN  MILTON  MAGAZINE  and  THE 
ZIEGLER    MAGAZINE.     The    editors    and 
publishers  of  these  periodicals  made  it  pos- 
sible   for   the    Committee    to  present   this 
most  important  matter  to  the  Braille  read- 
ing public  in  a  manner  we  could  have  ac- 
complished in  no   other   way  and  we  are, 
therefore,  indebted  to  them  for  helping  ua 
make  this   study  possible.   Such  a  project 


could  not  have  been  interpreted  as  being 
authoritative    imtil    a    large    sampling    of 
reader  preference  could  be  obtained  from 
actual   first-hand    reading   material.     It   is 
very  doubtful  if  such  an  article  has  ever 
been  presented  to  so  many  Braille  readers 
simultaneously  before.    The  circulation  of 
this  pamphlet  ran  to  approximately  20,000 
copies,   giving  everyone  who  wished  to  do 
so  an  opportunity  to  see  the  proposals  on 
embossed  pages.     To  the  more   than    500 
readers,  who  responded  to  the  Committee 
in  this  study,  by  expressing  themselves  in 
individual  letters,  and  to  the  200  additional 
readers  who  replied  through  their  groups, 
agencies,  schools  and  associations,  we  want 
to  acknowledge  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
their   cooperation.     And   especially   to  the 
many    readers    who,    in   addition    to    com- 
menting on  the  proposals,  expressed  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the   Committee,  we  would  like  to  extend 
to  them  our  warmest  thanks.  The  Commit- 
tee is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  enter  into  this  job   with  the  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  satisfy  all  of  the  readers 
all  of  the  time.   There  are  many  who  have 
considerable    misgivings    about    Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  II  as  it  stands  today, 
without    any    changes,    alterations   or   im- 
provements.   So  how  could  we  be  expected 
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to  accomplisli  anything  better  tlian  a  more 
easily  interpreted  revision  of  tlie  code  book, 
which  incorporated  a  few  of  the  commonly 
accepted  usages  and  often-voiced  desires 
for  uniformity?  It  was  with  these  objec- 
tives in  mind  that  your  Committee  under- 
took this  thankless  task.  And  it  was  only 
with  our  firm  determination  that  our  re- 
port would  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  read- 
ers would  we  even  begin  to  make  any  basic 
changes  in  the  code.  Having  clearly  stated, 
therefore,  our  own  position  in  this  matter, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  present  to  you  our 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  reader  reac- 
tion to  the  proposals  and  the  reading  il- 
lustration. 

I  shall  try  to  avoid  figures  and  statistics 
and,  where  possible,  not  become  involved 
in  the  technicalities  of  actual  dot  placement 
or  frequency  of  occurrence  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  code.  This 
summary  will  also  follow  the  procedure 
used  in  outlining  the  changes  as  presented 
in  the  pamphlets  which  were  circulated 
several  months  ago,  taking  up  in  order  the 
deletions,  the  alterations,  the  additions 
and,  finally,  the  basic  rule  changes.  To 
briefly  give  you  the  response  to  the  only 
objective  question  asked  on  the  inquiry,  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  replying  answered  that 
they  admittedly  had  no  trouble  in  reading 
the  illustration  after  they  had  read  the 
introductory  statements  and  explanation. 
There  was  only  one  vote  which  could  not 
fairly  be  included  in  the  tabulation,  for 
the  writer  stated  that,  though  she  had  not 
taken  time  to  read  the  illustration,  she  had 
heard  from  a  number  of  her  friends  who 
were  unhappy  with  the  changes  which  had 
already  been  made  in  the  Braille  code, 
and  wanted  to  vote  to  return  to  the  former 
system,  whatever  that  might  be.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  correspondents,  though  answering 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  qualified 
their  responses  by  stating  that  they  did  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  proposals  and  would 
not  like  to  see  them  adopted.  These  quali- 
fied expressions,  together  with  the  legiti- 
mate and  constructive  negative  replies, 
really  provided   us  with  the  data  for  the 


study.  Therefore,  from  this  point  on,  I  shall 
refer  specifically  to  the  proposals  as  pre- 
sented. 

DELETIONS — By  coincidence,  the  largest 
response  to  any  of  the  proposals  came  in  on 
the  matter  of  deletions.  Quite  understand- 
ably, the  readers  failed  to  see  anything 
to  be  gained  by  omitting  something  that 
was  already  an  accepted  and  established 
sequence  in  the  code.  For  those  of  you  who 
may  have  forgotten  the  exact  proposals  in 
this  section,  the  omission  of  the  word  signs 
for  altogether  and  the  conceive  and  deceive 
family  groups  are  the  words  affected.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  readers  who  gave 
thought  to  this  proposal  were  ready  to  rec- 
ognize the  reason  for  including  the  double 
consonants  in  this  recommendation,  but 
voiced  considerable  objection  to  the  sacri- 
fice which  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  be,  con 
and  dis  rule.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
proposal  it  would  mean  the  deletion  of  the 
ff  and  the  gg  as  well,  though  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  rule.  Many  readers 
were  prompt  to  point  out  that  the  use  of 
the  present  lower  contractions  for  the 
double  consonants  occured  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  thus  saved  considerably  more 
space,  than  would  be  provided  by  the  new 
uniform  rule  change  permitting  the  use  of 
be,  con  and  dis  within  a  word.  It  would 
only  be  fair  to  state,  therefore,  that  the 
far  majority  of  the  readers  who  responded 
objected  to  the  deletions  presented  in  the 
proposals. 

Al/TEBATIONS — In  this  section  of  the  pro- 
posals the  readers  not  only  showed  a  wide 
and  varied  expanse  of  preference  pro  and 
con,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  make  several 
hundred  suggestions  of  their  own  which 
they  would  like  to  see  adopted.  Obviously, 
the  proposals  for  today,  tonight  and  tomor- 
row met  with  almost  universal  acceptance, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  changes 
in  character,  less,  cannot  and  ininiediate. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  today,  to- 
night and  tomoi'row,  this  section  of  the 
proposals  was  rejected. 

ADDITIONS  —  As  in  the  first  section  of 
the  proposals,  here  again  in  the  last  section 
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before  the  basic   rule    changes,    the   corre- 
spondents really  went  to  work  in  expressing 
themselves.     Suggestions   ran   all   the  way 
from  substituting  the  Morse  Code  for  the 
Braille  Code,  to  the  full  incorporation  of 
all  Grade  III  contractions  and  abreviations 
into  the  present  system.    These  comments 
were    not   all    meant    to   be   facetious    for 
several  readers  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the    Committee    had    overlooked    the    new 
words  which  have  been  constantly  coming 
into    our    vocabulary    and    appearing    fre- 
quently in  their  books  and  magazines  such 
as  atomic,  nuclear  and  satelite.    However, 
as    to    the    proposed    additions,    it    would 
appear    that    only    afternoon,    friend,    first 
and  question  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  readers  who  replied.    For  very  obvious 
and  numerous  reasons,  all  of  which  were 
expressed  repeatedly,  the  remainder  of  the 
proposed    additions    were    overwhelmingly 
defeated.   It  was  hoped  that  some  good  use 
could  be   made   of  the   part-word   contrac- 
tions which  do  not  presently  have  a  whole- 
word  meaning.    Though  it  was  recognized 
that  the  proposals  in  these  cases   did  not 
resemble  the    whole   words   they    were    to 
represent,  or  begin  with  the  same  initial 
letter,    they    were   recommended    to    meet 
the  needs  of  words  having  very  high  fre- 
quency value  which  must  now  be  written 
out.   Admittedly,  four  of  the  proposals  only 
saved   one   space    each   over  their   present 
forms.    Readers,  however,  were  apparently 
only  concerned  with  the  immediate  fact  of 
small  space-saving  by  the  individual  sub- 
stitutions   and   did    not  take    into   account 
the  ixiany  lines   and  pages   in  some   cases 
these  five  new  forms  would  save  over  the 
length   of  a   complete  volume    of    Braille. 
The  negative  votes,  however,  were  so  pre- 
dominant on  these  particular  additions  that 
they  can  only  be   counted   in   the   rejected 
column. 

BASIC  CHANGES  IX  RULES — As  is  nat- 
ural, few  readers  are  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  actual  wordage  of  rules, 
unless  and  until  it  affects  their  ease  of 
reading.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  few  of  the  readers  made  any 
reference  to  this  section  of  the  proposals. 
Most,  in  fact,  frankly  stated  that  they  had 


never  seen  the  rules  and  had  no  comment, 
therefore,  on  the  proposed  changes.  Some 
few  Braillists  and  teachers  did  express  spe- 
cial approval  on  the  recommendations 
numbered  1,  2,  3  and  5,  which,  briefly, 
alter  the  rulings  on  lower  signs  following 
one  another,  contractions  overlapping  syl- 
lables, the  preference  of  the  ar  sign  over 
the  ea  sign,  and  permitting  com  now  to  be 
preceded  by  a  capital  sign.  Naturally,  the 
changes  numbered  4  and  7  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  view  of  the  responses  received 
on  the  be,  con  and  dis  usage  and  the  con- 
traction proposed  for  less. 

Thus,  we  finally  arrive  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  eight-year  project  which  your  Com- 
mittee feels  has  been  successfully  con- 
cluded. At  your  business  session  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  a  Resolution  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee,  requesting  your 
approval  of  this  Report  together  with  the 
authorization  to  proceed  with  the  revision 
of  the  Code  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  London  Conference  of  19.56 
and  the  results  of  the  reader  poll.  A  sec- 
ond and  separate  Resolution  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  Spanner  REVISED  INTER- 
NATIONAL MANUAL  OP  BRAILLE  MU- 
SIC NOTATION,  which  has  formally  been 
accepted  by  our  Sub-Committee  on  Music. 
No  such  action  is  needed  at  this  time  in 
regard  to  the  Nemeth  Mathematics  Code 
but  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with 
this  system  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  manual  to  incorporate  the  in- 
terpretations which  have  resulted  during 
the  past  two  years  this  Code  has  been 
in  use.  As  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  all  of  the  matters 
pertaining  to  Braille,  reference  to  the 
Music  Code  and  the  Mathematics  Code  is 
reported  here  for  your  information,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Report  on  the  literary  code. 

In  reporting  back  to  the  A.A.I.B.  here  in 
Vancouver  on  June  2  3,  and  to  the  A.A.W.B. 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  31,  1958,  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  discharges  its 
final  responsibility  to  the  Associations  in 
convention.  With  the  completion  of  the 
editing  and    revision    of   the    Braille    Code 
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during  the  coming  inoutlis,  the  Committee 
will  he  dissolved,  and  its  work  taken  over 
on  January  1,  19  59,  by  a  new,  continuing, 
interpreting  authority  to  serve  the  field 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Braille  usage. 
I  know  that,  in  this  final  report,  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  will  want  me 
to  express  to  you  their  appreciation  for 
your  cooperation  and  confidence  in  the  as- 
signment given  to  us.  We  feel  our  work 
has   not  been   in  vain  and  hope   that  the 


Revised  Code  and  Standard  English  Braille 
will  bring  about  greater  reading  ease  and 
understanding  of  the  Braille  System. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Holland  Horton 

Bernard  M.  Krebs 

L.  W.  Rodenberg 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

F,  E.  DAVIS,  Superintendent 


FELLOW-MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.A.I.B. 

As  always,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  pre- 
sent to  this  group  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  able  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  what  we  are  doing  about  our  problems 
of  mutual  interest,  and  to  project  some  of 
our  future  plans.  Without  the  help  and 
guidance  of  the  educators  in  our  field,  par- 
ticularly the  teaching  personnel,  the  use  of 
the  "funds  provided  by  Congress,  through 
the  "Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,"  would  be  much  less  effective. 
Speaking  for  our  administrative  staff,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  cooperation  at  all  times. 

Legislation 

On  August  2,  195  6,  Public  Law  No.  922 
came  into  being  as  an  amendment  to  the 
original  Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind."  This  law  not  only 
increased  the  authorized  ceiling  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  school  materials  to  $410,- 
000  a  year,  but  also,  and  more  important, 
made  provision  for  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  the  appropriation  to  every  blind 
child  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
territories  and  possessions,  wherever  that 
child  might  be  educated  as  a  part  of  our 
public    school    system.     This    means    that 


schoolbooks  and  special  educational  aids 
will  be  provided,  not  only  for  the  children 
in  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  organized  classes  for  the  blind  in  pub- 
lic school  systems,  but  also  to  the  individ- 
ual blind  children  who  are  integrated  into 
their  regular,  local  public  schools.  The  im- 
pact of  this  change  can  readily  be  seen 
when  I  report  that,  as  of  January,  1956, 
only  7,9  89  children  were  registered 
through  the  schools  and  organized  classes 
for  the  blind  for  benefits  under  the  Act, 
while  as  of  January  of  this  year,  12,025 
were  registered.  Breaking  down  the  latest 
registration  figures  (which  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  per  capita  allocations  for  the  1958- 
1959  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1),  6,437 
pupils  are  reported  from  the  residential 
schools,  189  from  adult  rehabilitation 
training  centers  for  the  blind,  and  5,399 
from  the  state  departments  of  education, 
which  are  the  agencies  adminstering  the 
funds  provided  for  blind  pupils  being  edu- 
cated in  both  organized  classes  for  the 
blind  and  in  the  integrated  programs  in 
public  schools.  Additionally,  perhaps  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  breakdown  of 
these  figures  by  users  of  Braille  as  op- 
posed to  large  type  materials,  for  both  the 
residual  schools  and  the  public  schools,  as 
follows : 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  JANUARY  6,  1958  QUOTA  REGISTRATIONS 
BY  SCHOOL  GRADES,  AND  BRAILLE  AND  LARGE  TYPE  READERS 


Grand 

Orades 

BraUle 

liarge  Type 

Both 

Totals 

Tolals 

Kindergarten : 

Schools    for    Blind 

635 

39 

4 

67  8 

St.  Depts.   Educ. 

354 

81 

14 

449 

1,127 

Grade  I 

Schools  for  Blind 

692 

101 

27 

820 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

428 

422 

37 

887 

1,707 

Grade  II 

Schools  for  Blind 

468 

100 

17 

585 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

255 

322 

26 

603 

1,188 

Grade  III 

Schools  for  Blind 

399 

106 

30 

535 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

174 

393 

15 

582 

1,117 

Grade  IV 

Schools  for  Blind 

327 

88 

29 

444 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

143 

374 

18 

535 

979 

Grade  V 

Schools  for  Blind 

358 

121 

31 

510 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

158 

364 

23 

545 

1,055 

Grade  VI 

Schools  for  Blind 

355 

85 

25 

465 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

94 

298 

16 

408 

873 

Grade  VII 

Schools  for  Blind 

337 

80 

27 

444 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

74 

243 

16 

333 

777 

Grade  VIII 

Schools  for  Blind 

277 

75 

21 

373 

St.    Depts.    Educ. 

82 

204 

15 

301 

674 

Grade  IX 

Schools  for  Blind 

259 

70 

18 

347 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

45 

154 

19 

218 

565 

Grade  X 

Schools  for  Blind 

220 

58 

27 

30  5 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

60 

122 

4 

18G 

491 

Grade  XI 

Schools  for  Blind 

183 

47 

20 

250 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

40 

65 

5 

110 

360 

Grade  XII 

Schools  for  Blind 

167 

41 

20 

228 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

39 

53 

7 

99 

327 

Grade  XIII 

Schools  for  Blind 

5 

1 

6 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

6 

Post  Graduate 

Schools    for   Blind 

2 

1 

1 

4 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

- 

.... 

.... 



4 

Ungraded 

Schools  for  Blind 

282 

76 

28 

386 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

50 

85 

8 

143 

529 

Deaf-Blind 

Schools  for  Blind 

37 

16 

4 

57 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

.... 

.... 



57 

Adult  Training  Centers 

Schools   for   Blind 

133 

36 

20 

189 

St.   Depts.   Educ. 

.... 

.... 

— 

189 

Totals: 

Schools  for  Blind 

5,136 

1,141 

349 

6,626 

St.  Depts.  Educ. 

1,996 

3,180 

223 

5.399 

GRAND   TOTALS 

7,132 

4.32  1 

57  2 

12,02  5 
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The  impact  of  the  above  change  in  em- 
phasis of  registrations,  to  an  approximately 
55-45  ratio  of  children  in  residential 
schools  vs.  children  in  public  schools,  will 
be  far-reaching,  if  the  Printing  House  is 
expected  to  give  equal  service  to  all  bind 
children,  no  matter  what  their  educational 
situations  may  be.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, and  costly,  change  will  be  the 
necessity  of  providing  an  extremely  large 
variety  of  textbooks  in  each  subject  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  blind  child  in  a 
public  school  for  the  same  textbook  in 
Braille  or  large  type  as  is  used  by  his  see- 
ing classmates.  Carrying  this  premise  even 
further,  if  the  blind  child  in  the  public 
school  situation  is  to  have  the  same  text- 
books as  his  seeing  classmates,  he  will  not 
want  these  texts  specially  edited  for  use 
by  the  blind,  as  is  often  most  helpful  in  the 
residential  school  situation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  specially  edited  materials  for 
the  blind  will  be  discontinued  by  the  Print- 
ing House;  rather,  some  way  must  be  found 
for  us  to  provide,  at  a  reasonable  cost  of 
manufacture,  materials  to  meet  both  edu- 
cational situations.  We  have  plans  in  mind 
to  attempt  to  meet  these  problems,  which 
I  shall  tell  you  about  a  little  later  in  this 
report. 

Another  impact  from  the  opening  up  of 
registrations  to  all  blind  children  is  the 
enormous  increase  itself.  A  jump  from  ap- 
proximately 8,000  to  over  12,000  pupils  in 
two  years,  which  no  one  was  able  to  project 
only  two  years  ago,  has  cut  the  per  capita 
rate  to  about  $33  per  pupil  at  the  present 
$410,000  limit  of  authorization,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  rising  production  costs,  plus 
the  need  to  provide  a  wider  variety  of  ma- 
terials which,  by  reducing  the  total  sales 
of  any  particular  book  or  item,  inevitably 
increases  unit  costs.  Cooperative  study  is 
under  way  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  and  the 
American  Printing  House,  looking  to  fur- 
ther Congressional  amendment  of  the  basic 
Act,  not  only  to  increase  the  ceiling  of  au- 
thorization, but  also  to  augment  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration  of  the  Act 
itself,  one  important  point  in  this  connec- 
tion being  representation  on  the  ex-offlcio 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House 
for  the  state  departments  of  education 
which  administer  the  funds  for  the  public 
schools  in  their  states.  Hopefully,  this 
legislation  will  be  put  into  effect  by  1960. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
other  effect  the  new  legislation  has  had 
on  Printing  House  operations.  I  refer  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  record-keeping, 
bookkeeping,  correspondence,  publishing 
and  mailing  of  catalogs,  etc.,  etc.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  amending  legislation, 
the  Printing  House  dealt  directly  with  the 
organized  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  concerning  orders,  bills,  registra- 
tions, catalog  releases,  etc.  Now,  all  of 
those  matters  must  be  handled  through 
the  state  departments  of  education,  with 
copies  to  the  individual  public  schools! 
This  has  meant  a  necessary  increase  in 
Printing  House  business  office  personnel, 
and  the  number  of  catalogs  to  be  issued, 
with  their  periodic  supplements,  has 
jumped  to  the  thousands  per  year.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  new  editions  of 
every  Printing  House  catalog  have  had  to 
be  published  to  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
and  it  looks  like  some  of  them  will  have 
to  be  republished  again  shortly,  if  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as 
the  residential  schools,  is  to  be  kept  abreast 
of  what  items  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Printing  House  through  the  quota  alloca- 
tions. We  are  not  complaining  about  our 
increased  work,  because  it  is  our  business 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  possible,  but 
we  do  want  you  to  know  what  that  service 
entails. 

Disposition  of  1956  Workshop 
R<econiinendations 

The  advent  of  the  new  legislation  has  also 
had  considerable  effect  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
publications  received  from  the  A.A.I.B. 
Workshops.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  spe- 
cial literature  anthologies  requested  by  the 
Language  Arts  Groups  for  Grades  III-XII. 
The  Printing  House  Publications  Commit- 
tee accepted  your  recommendations  in  good 
faith,  and  were  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
very  great  amount  of  work  put  into  their 
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compilation.  However -it  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  produce  the  publications  as  requested 
for  two  reasons:  1.  Many  of  the  selections 
chosen  could  not  be  located  in  standard 
works,  and  the  information  provided  by  the 
Workshop  was  insufficient  in  many  cases 
to  identify  the  selections,  which/ made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  permissions.  2.  The 
demand  from  public  schools  for  the  publi- 
cation of  standard  literature  anthologists 
in  both  Braille  and  large  type  makes  ques- 
tionable the  feasibility  of  publication  of 
specially  compiled  anthologies  from  a  pro- 
duction standpoint.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  Language  Arts  Workshops  will 
review  the  situation  at  this  point,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  recommendations  for  the 
publication  of  standard  published  works  in 
this  field,  which  will  be  useful  both  in  resi- 
dential and  public  school  situations. 

The  manuscript  for  the  special  cookbook, 
compiled  by  the  Home  Economics  Work- 
shop, was  not  received  at  the  Printing 
House  until  very  early  this  spring,  at  a 
time  when  our  production  schedule  for  the 
current  year  was  already  filled.  Work  has 
been  started  on  both  the  Braille  and  large 
type  editions  of  the  cookbook,  and  the 
plates  of  both  editions  will  be  ready  for 
printing  late  this  summer.  However,  again 
we  must  ask  that  the  Workshop  reconsider 
many  of  its  suggestions  for  this  publica- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  the  enormous  costs 
entailed.  Our  Printing  House  staff  mem- 
bers will  discuss  these  points  with  the 
Home  Economics  Workshop,,  with  a  view 
to  working  out  a  feasible  compromise. 

The  publication  of  new  music  selections 
has  been  dela,yed  during  the  past  year,,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  we  were  hoping  for  the 
early  adoption  of  the  new  International 
Music  Code,  which  I  believe  will.be  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  at  this  Con- 
vention; and  Second,  we  were  so  greatly 
pushed  in  our  embossing  and  proofreading 
departments  this  year,  that  we  set  the 
music  aside  to  wait  for  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Code.  Whether  or  not  the  new  Code 
is  adopted  this  year,  the  Printing  House 
intends  to  go  forward  with  new  music 
publications  on  a  regular  schedule, 


New  Publications 

Everyone  Avill  be  happy  to  learn,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  publication  of  workbooks  of 
all  types  are  underway  in  both  Braille  and 
large  type  form,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
available  by  school  opening  in  the  fall, 
particularly  those  to  accompany  the 
GROWTH  IN  ARITHMETIC  SERIES: 
GRADES  III-VIII,  and  the  latest  edition  of 
the  BASIC  READERS  SERIES.  The  large 
type  editions  of  the  workbooks  for  the  re- 
vised GINN  BASIC  READING  SERIES 
through  GRADE  III  will  be  completed  by  fall, 
and  the  Braille  editions  will  be  completed 
by  October  or  November.  Both  editions  of 
these  workbooks  for  GRADES  IV  AND 
ABOVE  will  be  published  as  they  are  issued 
by  Ginn  and  Co.  New  social  science  series 
are  in  process,  again  both  in  Braille  and 
large  type,  and  should  be  available  in  early 
fall. 

Braille  editions  of  FORMS  J  AND  K  of 
the  NEW  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS  have  been  published  for  about  a 
year,  and  FORM  L  will  be  available  by  fall. 
An  experimental  large  type  edition  of 
FORM  J  was  completed  about  a  year' ago, 
and  we  are  waiting  on  the  publication  of 
FORMS  K  and  L  as  soon  as  the  reports 
from  sufficient  users  can  be  compiled  and  a 
study  made  of  the  need  for  variation  in 
the  revision  for  publication  in  large  type 
form. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  response  for 
request  for  recommendations  for  new  text 
books,  to  be  produced  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  was  extremely  poor  this 
year.  This  is  very  disappointing,  because, 
if  we  cannot  have  your  help  in  choosing 
books  to  be  published  in  Braille  and  large 
type,  we  find  it  difficult  to  know  how  to 
give  you  what  you  need.  It  is  most  import- 
ant that  recommendations  be  made  each 
year  by  the  schools  and  Department  of 
Education,  so  that  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee may  have  your  guidance.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  response  to  future  requests, 
will  be  better. 

'l'an};ll)I<'   Ai)paratus 

1  believe  I  should  bring  you  all  up  to 
date  on  the  present  situation  with  regard 
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to  BraiUewriters.  As  all  of  you  know,  the 
Printing  House  has  been  unable  to  provide 
Perkins  Braillers  on  order,  because  of  our 
inability  to  obtain  the  necessary  sub-assem- 
blies and  parts  from  the  original  manufac- 
turer, the  Howe  Press.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  some  2  50  unfilled  back-or- 
ders on  file  for  Perkins  Braillers.  The  back 
orders  will  be  filled  just  as  soon  as  parts 
are  received  for  final  assembly.  To  relieve 
the  situation,  the  Printing  House  has  un- 
dertaken the  manufacture  of  a  lot  of  500 
New  Hall  Brailewriters,  which  we  dis- 
continued manufacturing  when  we  adopted 
the  Perkins  Brailler.  This  lot  of  machines 
should  start  coming  from  production  in 
about  one  month's  time,  priced  at  approxi- 
mately $60  for  the  long-carriage  model. 
Orders  will  be  filled  on  the  usual  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  If  it  appears  that 
the  Perkins  Braillers  will  still  be  in  in- 
sufiicient  supply  when  the  500  New  Halls 
are  disposed  of,  v/e  shall  consider  making 
up  another  lot.  Developmental  work  on 
the  light-weight  Lavender  writer  has  been, 
completed,  and  the  prototype  is  expected 
to  be  ready  in  about  four  months,  with  pro- 
duction in  late  19  59.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  tlie  features  and  possibilities 
of  this  new  writer. 

I  should  like  to  report  the  following 
new  items  of  tangible  apparatus  added  to 
our  catalog  in  the  last  year: 

Brannan  cubarithm  slate  and  type — Price 
$3.72  postpaid 

Special  music  racks  for  use  by  the  partially 
seeing — Price  $5.50  plus  parcel  post  on 
5  pounds 

Beetz  Notation  Graph— Price  $75.40  post- 
paid 

Two  small  relief  globes,  each  12"  in  di- 
ameter— Panoramic  Model  —  $11.50 
postpaid;  Geophysical  Model  —  $14.50 
postpaid 

Desk  maps  of  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  the  following: 

Thin   plastic  relief   map— colored    (like 
large  globe) — Price  $3.50  postpaid 
Thin    plastic    relief    map — white — -Price 
$2.50  postpaid 


Braille  outline  map  showing  borders  of 

states — Price    8  5   cents,  package   of  10, 

postpaid 

Large  Type  outline  map  sliowing  borders 

of  states — Price  80  cents,  package  of  10, 

plus  parcel  post  on  2  pounds 

We  hope  you  will  like  these  items  and  find 

them  useful. 

Research 

Two  kinds  of  research  are  constantly 
underway  at  the  Printing  House,  technical 
and  educational.  As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Ashcroft  left  his  position  as  Di- 
rector of  Educational  Research  last  fall  to 
head  up  the  teacher-training  program  for 
the  blind  at  Peabody  College.  On  January 
1  of  this  year,  Dr.  Carson  Y.  Nolan  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Printing  House 
Educational  Research  Department.  Dr.  No- 
lan has  spent  the  past  five  months  orien- 
ting himself  in  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  compiling 
a  useful  background  bibliography  and  an- 
notating the  important  works  available, 
and  has  also  made  sever aL  visits  to  schools 
for  the  blind  and  departments  of  special 
education  in  the  various  states.  I  believe 
present  plans  call  for  the  early  undertaking 
of  research  in  the  field  of  Braille  reading, 
with  special  reference  to  the  perceptual 
aspects  which  involve  tactual,  kinesthetic, 
and  verbal  relationships,  as  opposed  to 
previous  studies  at  the  Printing  House  and 
elsewhere  of  motor  habits  and  the  mechan- 
ics of  Braille  itself. 

In  the  field  of  technical  research,  two 
important  propects  are  under  way:  a.  The 
development  of  a  process  whereby  small 
editions  of  textbooks  can  be  reproduced 
from  original  hand-transcribed  paper  cop- 
ies; and  b.  Machine-translation  of  ink-print 
copy  into  Braille  through  the  use  of  auto- 
matic equipment.  This  latter  research, 
which  is  being  carried  on  as  a  philanthropic 
gift  by  International  Business  Machines, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Printing 
House,  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  of  modern  advances  in  the  field 
of  automation.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the. Printing  House  has  betn  experimenting 
with  the  use   of  IBM    electronic  computer 
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equipment  aud  the  Braille  plates  for  a 
number  of  titles  have  been  produced.  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  equipment  consists  of  a 
Perkins  Brailler  which  has  been  adapted 
to  emboss  a  Braille  sheet  at  the  same  time 
it  is  punching  the  information  on  a  paper 
tape,  which  tape,  in  turn,  is  used  to  activate 
an  electronically-driven  Braille  stereograph 
plate-making  machine  for  the  actual  em- 
bossing of  the  metal  plates.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  particular  equipment  lie  in 
the  reduction  of  the  highly-trained  person- 
nel involved  in  making  Braille  plates;  two 
stereotypists  only  are  employed  (as  op- 
posed to  one  stereotypist  and  one  or  two 
sets  of  proofreaders  and  copyholders), 
since  the  second  stereotypist  is  used  to 
verify  the  work  of  the  first  and  produces 
a  finished  tape  without  need  of  further 
correction  and  proofreading.  Additionally, 
the  electronically-driven  plate-making  ma- 
chine, which  embosses  the  plates  by  direc- 
tion of  the  punched  tape,  produces  plates 
of  much  better  physical  perfection  than 
by  means  of  the  present  regular  stereo- 
graph process,  in  that  there  are  no  correc- 
tions to  be  made  on  the  metal  plates  them- 
selves, since  the  tape  is  correct  to  begin 
with,  and  eveness  of  dot  height  is  achieved 
because  the  force  to  emboss  the  dots  is  de- 
livered individually  to  each  dot  within  the 
6-dot  cell,  rather  than  the  same  amount 
of  force  for  the  punching  of  six  dots  as  a 
single  dot,  as  is  now  the  case  with  our 
clutch-driven  machines. 

The  IBM  machine  translation  of  Braille 
goes  even  further.  If  successful,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  use  either  trained  em- 
bossers or  Braille  proofreaders.  Rather, 
anyone  who  can  type  well  will  be  able  to 
simply  copy  an  ink-print  book  by  type- 
writer, at  the  same  time  making  a  punched 
tape  of  Grade  1  Braille.  This  tape  will 
then  be  run  through  a  properly  pro- 
grammed IBM  computing  machine  which 
will  produce  automatically  another  tape 
in  full  Grade  2  Braille,  which  in  turn  can 
be  used  to  direct  the  embossing  of  Braille 
plates  on  the  APH  electronically-driven 
plate-making  machine.  The  advantages  to 
such  an  arrangement  are  easily  compre- 
hended when  one  realizes  that  at  present 


it  takes  at  least  two  years  to  train  a  first- 
class  Braille  stereotypist  capable  of  em- 
bossing some  40  book  pages  per  8-hour  day 
and  do  her  own  correcting. 

Earlier  in  this  report,  I  mentioned  that 
plans  were  in  process  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  public  schools  and  others 
for  small  quantitietS  of  special  Braille  ma- 
terials which  are  not  feasible  for  produc- 
tion through  our  regular  methods.  We  feel 
that  the  most  exciting  development  at  the 
Printing  House  in  many  years  is  our  new 
process   for  vacuum-forming,  from    hand-< 
transcribed   paper  copy,   of   Braille   plates 
for  the  printing  of  limited  copies.    An  an- 
nouncement on  this  new  process  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March,   19  58   issues  of  both 
The  International  Journal  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  The  New  Outlook  for 
the    Blind.     An    additional    announcement 
has  just  gone  out  to  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  to  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation,    covering     our    initial    production 
through    this   process.     If   successful,    the 
possibilities  of  the  new  method  are  almost 
staggering.    The  energies  of  the  volunteer 
hand-transcribers,  now  spent  in  duplicating 
in    single    copy    textbooks    already    hand- 
transcribed,    can    be   channelled    into   the 
production    of    additional    different    texts, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  duplication  of 
small  quantities  of  individual  texts  can  be 
supplied   through   the    Printing   House   on 
quota  accounts.    As  now  contemplated,  the 
Printing  House  proposes  to  set  up  a  master 
catalog  of  all  hand-transcribed  textbooks 
for  Grades  I  through  XII  produced  by  the 
volunteer  transcribers,  in  order  to  provide 
needed  information  as  to  where  each  origi- 
nal hand-transcribed   copy   may  be  avail- 
able.   Upon  receipt  of  requests   from  the 
residential  or  public  schools  for  a  copy  of  a 
particular  text  not  in  the  regular  APH  cata- 
log, it  can  be  determined  if  such  text  has 
ever  been  hand-transcribed.   If  so,  the  orig- 
inal copy  can  be  boi'rowed,  plastic  plates 
made  therefrom  with  a  period  of  a  day  or 
two,    and   a    copy,    or    copies,    run    off   as 
needed,  the  original  hand-transcribed  copy 
being     returned     to     its     original     source 
promptly.    Because  the  number  of  legible 
copies    produced    by  this    rnethod   will    be 
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limited  to  say  15  or  20,  this  production 
method  will  be  suitable  only  for  limited 
editions,  and  the  Printing  House  will  con- 
tinue in  the  regular  production  of  metal 
Braille  plates  of  textbooks  for  which  there 
is  considerable  demand.  It  is,  indeed,  our 
hope  that  the  above  new  process  will  go 
far  to  help  the  Printing  House  in  meeting 
the  needs  for  the  variety  of  texts  which  we 
will  now  be  asked  to  produce. 
Pi*ogTam  of  Building  Expansion 

The  expanding  responsibilities  in  pro- 
duction, which  the  new  legislation  has  pre- 
sented the  Printing  House,  has  already  be- 
gun to  tax  our  plant  facilities  and  person- 
nel to  the  limit.  We  cannot  add  additional 
needed  personnel,  not  to  mention  needed 
additional  floor  space  for  production  and 
storage,  without  additional  building  space. 
During  the  past  year,  therefore,  a  new  one- 
floor  wing  has  been  added  for  the  receipt 
and  storage  of  incoming  Talking  Book  raw 
materials,  which  will  release  other  space 
now  used  for  that  purpose  for  shipping 
and  other  activities.    The  quarters  of  the 


Readers  Digest  fund-raising  activities  and 
magazine  circulation  have  now  been  mod- 
ernized and  new  IBM  equipment  installed 
to  inci-ease  the  output  and  efficiency  of  that 
department.  Finally,  the  old  east  storage 
wing  has  been  razed,  and  a  new  two-floor 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  to  accom- 
modate storage  in  the  basement  floor  and 
an  enlarged  and  modernized  plant  cafeteria 
on  the  main  floor,  again  releasing  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  old  cafeteria  for  print- 
ing and  binding  production.  Additionally, 
the  foundation  construction  of  this  new 
building  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
permit  the  adding  of  more  floors  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  need  may  arise. 

In  closing,  may  I  again  express  my 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  members  of 
this  Association  this  summary  of  our  activi-^ 
ties  and  hopes  for  the  future,  knowing  that 
your  awareness  of  Printing  House  services, 
its  facilities,  and  what  we  can  or  cannot  do, 
or  plan  to  do,  will  help  you  to  help  us  to 
serve  you  better. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  occasion  I  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  history  of 
relationships  between  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Foundation  goes  back  a  great  deal  further 
than  the  span  of  time  my  period  of 
reporting  to  you  represents.  It  is  a  never 
ending  source  of  pride  to  me  and  I  never 
tire  of  mentioning  the  fact  that  I  consider 
this  biennial  opportunity  to  address  your 
convention  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
your  group  continues  to  respect  the  Foun- 
dation's purposes  and  activities  even  when 
there  have  been  times  when  individuals 
among  our  respective  groups  might  appear 
to  differ  on  philosophy  or  details  of  ad- 
piinistration  of  those  services, 


The  other  day.  Miss  Dorothy  Misbach 
presented  a  very  good  background  state- 
ment which,  I  think,  put  certain  things  into 
perspective.  I  liked  what  she  had  to  say. 
One  bit  of  perspective  that  I  like  to  keep 
telling  myself,  and  perhaps  members  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.W.B.  might  once  in  a- 
while  remember,  is  that  our  forefathers, 
from  about  1917  to  1920,  knowing  that 
there  were  certain  needs  that  were  not 
being  met  in  the  matter  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  information,  standards  and 
best  practices,  consultation,  research,  and 
so  forth  called  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Foundation.  Our  forefathers  believed  that 
the  Foundation,  A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.W.B. 
could  well  complement  each  other,  while 
each  retained  its  own  autonomy,  its  own 
function,  and  its  own  purpose,  f  think 
there  have  been  some  rough  days  over 
the  now  nearly  40  years  but  in  general,  I 
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think  the  trio's  cooperative  approach  to 
the  problems  of  blindness  in  this  country- 
is  coming  along  fine  and  I  think  this  con- 
vention itself  will  continue  to  make  greater 
cooperation  possible. 

About  three  such  appearances  back,  I 
stopped  giving  detailed  reports  of  the 
Foundation's  accomplishments  and  activi- 
ties to  the  A.A.I.B.  from  '  this  platform. 
Mr.  Davis'  report  vvas  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  was  to  all  of  you,  intensely  interesting  and 
he  could  have  gone  into  considerably  more 
detail — it  was  all  so  meaningful  in  your 
practical  every-day  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  much  of  the  Foundation's  activi- 
ties are  not  of  an  iinmediate  and  practical 
nature  in  relation  to  your  own  activities 
that  were  I  to  give  you  a  complete  listing 
of  our  total  program,  I  would  be  a  very 
boring  speaker  indeed.  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  or  three  highlights,  however, 
and  then  with  the  Chairman's  permission, 
in  view  of  certain  discussions  which  have 
been  going  on  openly  and  otherwise  all  this 
week  under  the  heading  of  cooperation,  the 
future  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  etc.,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  throwing  away  my 
original  prepared  speech  and  bring  for- 
ward, as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Founda- 
tion, a  re-statement  of  the  Foundation's  at- 
titude on  such  matters.  I  think  it  will  help 
to  clarify  the  entire  matter.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Executive  Assistant 
at  the  Foundation,  to  read  that  part  of 
my  paper  to  you. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Founda- 
tion realized  that  it  was  having  its  own 
groAving  pains  and  we  decided  that  a  re- 
evaluation  of  ourselves  was  the  answer. 
We  tried  to  re-evaluate  the  Foundation's 
program  in  the  light  of  the  best  judgment 
of  the  needs  of  the  total  field  aiid  also 
in  the  light  of  what  other  national  agencies 
in  our  specialized  field,  in  the  general 
fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  etc., 
government  agencies  and  other  resources 
can  and  are  doing.  I  cannot  detail  all  the 
results — it  is  a  50  page  book  in  itself — but 
in  general  we  discovered  the  obvious — 
that  the  field,  regardless  in  what  area  your 
specialty  may  be,  still  needs  a  great   deal 


more  information  and  a  great  deal  more 
research.  Therefore,  we  have  ourselves  re- 
afl[irmed  our  life-long  role  in  those  areas 
and  have  taken  certain  steps  to  implement 
them  by  the  simple  matter  of  adding  staff, 
and  I  hope  competent  and  busy  staff.  I  will 
not  take  time  to  mention  them  all.  We 
have  employed  about  eight  new  people 
in  the  professionaland  administrative  cate- 
gory during  the  past  year.  The  budget  now 
being  finalized  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  provides  for  about  eight  more, 
so  that  by  the  time  June  30  of  next  year 
rolls  around,  the  Foundation  will  have 
filled  out  its  new  organizational  chart.  The 
emphasis  in  the  new  organizational  ap- 
proach is  much  more  heavy  on  research, 
community  services  consultation,  commun- 
ity planning  and  specializations  than  it 
used  to  be. 

The  Foundation  has  gradually  brought 
its  external  service  program  into  some- 
thing more  of  a  balance  with  its  own  in- 
ternal activities  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  Talking  Books,  development  and  sale 
of  aids  and  appliances,  etc.  We  hope  to 
continue  to  give  you  folks  in  the  field  com- 
petent advice,  at  your  request  of  course, 
and  with  your  help  bring  to  bear,  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  else  in  the  country,  the 
experiences  of  both  the  school  and  adult 
program  people  all  over  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  our 
activities  in  terms  of  dollars  to  give  you 
another  perspective.  The  Foundation's 
total  budget  for  the  year  coming  up  will 
be  approxima;tely  $1,700,000.  Try  our  best, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  put  into  the  planned 
budget  all  of  the  requests  from  all  of  the 
etaff  and  from  all  of  the  outside  interests 
with  whom  we  cooperate.  Each  year's  bud- 
get is  usually  at  least  $200,000  higher  in 
the  first  sitting  than  it  can  be  in  the  light 
of  our  best  predictions  of  income.  This 
year's  budget,  however,  was  finally  pared 
down  so  that  we  are  beginning  the  new 
fiscal  year  with  a  predicted  $56,000  deficit. 
If  you  study  our  financial  statements  for 
the  past  several  years,  yon  will  see  that 
we  have  never  actually  encountered  the 
planned   deficit  because   of  good  luck   and 
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some  economy.  This  year,  now  closing, 
will  actually  show  an  operating  deficit  for 
the  first  time.  However,  we  will  not  show 
a  balance  sheet  deficit  and  wo  will  actually 
show  an  increase  in  assets  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Our  financial  audit  and  current  budget 
show  that  as  of  June  30,  19  59  we  will  havei 
spent  now  approaching  $60,00  0  on  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships.  As  a  result  of  our 
restudy,  we  have  decided  that  scholarships 
and  fellowships  should  be  kept  purely  for 
their  obvious  purpose  and  not  have  a  re- 
search motivation.  The  term  "scholarship" 
refers  not  only  to  tuition  help  but  financial 
help  for  a  blind  person  who  is  to  undertake 
college  study  and  who  cannot  get  his  re- 
sources through  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
through  one  of  your  own  school  graduate 
allowance  programs.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  most  of  the  scholarships  we  have 
been  giving  to  the  blind  person  lately  have 
been  in  graduate  work.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement on  our  part,  under  this  pro- 
gram, that  the  individual  must  go  into 
some  field  of  services  to  the  blind.  He  can 
be  a  journalist,  a  psychologist,  a  lawyei' — 
whatever  his  own  objective  may  be.  This 
year  we  will  increase  the  unit  amount  of 
scholarship  aid  to  blind  college  students 
from  $500  to  $800.  We  were  finding  that 
the  amounts  we  were  giving  were  not 
nearly  helping  people  enough. 

The  fellowship  refers  only  to  that  kind 
of  a  grant  to  an  individual  which  would 
help  that  individual  get  the  graduate  study 
he  needs,  say  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  social  welfare,  that  would  equip  him 
for  a  position  in  any  of  our  agencies  or 
schools.  It's  deliberate  motivation  is  to 
try  to  encourage  more  people  to  get  into 
our  field  and  incidentally  encourage  them 
to  get  the  best  professional  training  that 
they  can  get  before  they  undertake  to  serve 
blind  persons.  These  fellowships  have  been 
running  in  the  amount  of  $1500  each.  Next 
year  they  will  be  increased  to  $2000  each. 
As  time  is  running  out,  I  would  suggest 
that  any  of  you  who  want  to  know  more 
about  these  two  programs  should  write 
directly  to  the  Foundation. 


During  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Foun- 
dation will  spend  approximately  $55,000 
on  publications  and  periodicals.  I  Avill  not 
take  the  time  to  detail  them. 

We  spent  dui'ing  the  past  year  and  will 
again  this  coming  year  approximately  $50,- 
000  on  public  education.  In  our  organiza- 
tion, public  education  does  not  mean  fund 
raising — fund  raising  is  something  else. 
Public  education  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  you  have  been  hearing  on  the  radio, 
seeing  on  television  and  in  some  forms  of 
posters,  pamphlets,  etc.  $50,000  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  money;  it  really  isn't.  Most  large 
voluntary  national  agencies  spend  several 
times  that  much  and.  of  course,  private 
industry  spends  millions  and  billions  on 
their  kind  of  advertising.  However,  $50,- 
000  a  year  is  a  good  sum  of  money,  and 
the  Foundation  wants  your  suggestions, 
criticisms,  objections  and  complaints  if 
what  we  are  doing  in  broadcasting  infor- 
mation to  the  general  public  about  the 
availability  of  services  for  blind  persons  is 
giving  you  additional  headaches  instead  of 
aiding  you  in  your  programs.  Our  only 
difiiculty  in  this  program,  which  is  almost 
insurmountable,  is  that  of  tailoring  these 
materials  to  each  locality.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult but  there  are  even  ways  around  that 
in  some  places.  The  fundamental  motiva- 
tion of  this  program  is  to  help  a  blind 
person,  wherever  he  may  be,  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  agency  or  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  his  town  and  state 
and  that  he  should  get  there  and  get  there 
quickly  so  that  that  agency  or  school  can 
help  him  and  his  family,  in  this  society 
our  country  has  made  certain  facilities 
and  provisions  available  in  theory  and  in 
pi'actice  to  blind  citizens  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  let  those  blind  persons  know 
about  such  things  so  that  they  may  take 
advantage  of  them. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  given 
you  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  overall 
picture  of  legislation  in  Washington.  How- 
ever, thanks  to  Sputnik,  Congress  this  year 
has  been  preoccupied  with  the  technical 
education  field  and  other  things  pertinent 
to  what  I  call  the  race  for  the  moon,  and 
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consequently,  I  can  quote  many  officials  in 
saying  that  there  probably  will  be  no 
really  significant  social  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  You  heard  Mr.  Davis, 
however,  report  about  the  optimistic  picture 
on  the  APH  appropriations.  We  can  also 
look  forward,  I  am  sure,  before  Congress 
adjourns,  to  an  increased  amount  of  money 
for  the  United  States  Library  of  Congress 
Talking  Book  and  braille  program.  For 
those  of  you  who  want  to  find  out  about 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able to  your  youngsters  as  they  get  up  to 
be  adults,  you  might  like  to  mull  over  this 
little  sum  of  money.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  this 
year  wiir  be  financed  well  over  the  level 
of  50  million  dollars  for  all  disabled  peo- 
ple. In  1943,  their  budget  was  around 
three  or  four  million  dollars.  This  is  only 
the  federal  share,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
over  50  million  dollars  of  monies  which 
can  be  spent  in  the  states  and  the  pro- 
portionate share  can  go  to  your  blind  cli- 
ents and  students. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  threw  away  the  pre- 
pared speech  and  as  you  have  noticed, 
I  have  just  rambled  through  some  high- 
lights. Throughout  the  reports  of  your 
President  and  the  discussions  from  the 
floor,  there  has  been  constant,  and  I  notice 
friendly  reference  made  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Foundation  to  be  of  assistance 
to  your  Association.  I  think  it  might  be 
well,  if  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  immedi- 
ately object,  to  remind  you  folks  that  on 
March  13  of  1957,  now  15  months  ago, 
your  long-range  planning  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  Association  officers,  met 
with  myself  and  certain  other  appropriate 
people  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  the  Foundation.  We  met  for  three  solid 
days,  and  on  the  second  of  those  three 
days,  we  drew  up  a  draft  of  an  agreement, 
which,  on  the  third  of  those  three  days, 
was  agreed  to,  polished,  and  sent  to  all 
cooperating  individuals  for  final  comments. 
The  final  version,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  al- 
ready reported,  was  published  by  both  the 
Journal  and  the  Outlook.  I  am  won- 
dering how  many  of  the  rank  and  file  peo- 
ple actually  took  the  time  to  read  that  doc- 


ument. I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Thompson's 
end  of  the  postal  system,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Foundation  did  not  receive 
one  comment  about  the  document  from 
anyone.  I  did  receive  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson  which  said  that  at  your  Board 
of  Directors  meeting  in  Louisville,  the 
agreement  had  been  approved.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  at  this  point,  and  if  there 
is  no  objection,  if  Mr.  Rumsey  would  read 
to  you  now  a  document  written  15  months 
ago  which  might  well  have  been  written 
at  this  convention  in  Vancouver.  It  is 
still,  in  my  opinion,  very  timely  and  still 
very  much  in  force. 

(Mr.  Rumsey  then  read  the  document.) 

That  statement,  written  as  I  say  15 
months  ago,  outlined  five  areas  of  mutual 
interest  in  which  we  could  have  possibly 
cooperated.  Quickly,  it  seems  like  we  have 
cooperated  in  just  one — that  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  workshops  about  which  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr,  Overbeay  have  already 
reported.  However,  there  are  all  these 
other  areas — what's  in  the  way?  Well,  the 
same  thing  I  mentioned  earlier — money. 
The  Foundation  could  not  possibly  offer  to 
pay  all  the  bills  of  the  A.A.I.B.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  money 
the  A.A.I.B.  wants  and  how  much  the 
Foundation  can  give  but  that  can  be 
worked  through.  It  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted, however,  that  this  means  the 
Foundation,  or  even  those  representing  you, 
want  the  Foundation  to  pay  the  total  deficit 
of  your  Association's  activities  after  your 
membership  income  is  counted. 

The  second  problem  involved  can  be  exr 
plained  in  a  brief  paraphrase  of  a  policy 
statement  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  the  Foundation  some  weeks  be- 
fore that  date  of  March.  Some  of  you 
may  recall  that  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  a  won- 
derful man,  who  died  last  year,  has  served 
the  A.A.W.B.  in  the  capacity  of  Secre- 
tary General.  As  an  employee  of  the 
Foundation,  he  had  the  use  of  office  spaea 
and  secretarial  services  at  no  cost  to 
A.A.W.B.  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
were  times  when  this  relationship 
Beemed  not  to  be  completely  acceptable  to 
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all  interests  in  the  A.A.W.B.  or  perhaps  to 
all  interests  in  the  Foundation.  There  was 
a  little  too  much  entanglement  between 
us.  So  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  adopted 
my  over-all  philosophy  and  let  me  go  ahead 
implementing  that  philosophy  which  had  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  separateness  of 
our  three  organizations.  In  other  words, 
people  who  are  on  our  payroll  should  not 
be  the  ones  who  are  doing  administrative 
work  for  the  A.A.W.B.  or  A.A.I.B.  How- 
ever, the  Foundation  does  recognize  that 
professional  associations  in  our  field  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
minimum  budgets  and  in  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  A.A.I.B.,  as  th^  report  shows,  it  has 
had  no  office  at  all  much  less  a  budget. 
The  Foundation  did  adopt  a  policy  which 
said  that  any  association  of  this  type  that 
cannot  be  self-supporting  through  its  nor- 
mal sources  of  income,  meaning  member- 
ship dues  and  other  grants,  agency  gifts, 
corporate  dues,  etc.,  would  be  eligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Foundation.  The  Foun- 
dation, in  other  words,  would  help  that 
association  to  stay  in  existence  and  grow 
without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  dic- 
tation, domination  or  unusual  influence  on 
the  part  of  any  staff  member  of  the  Foun- 
dation. There  was  one  clause  which  has 
given  us  a  bit  of  a  problem.  The  Founda- 
tion's Board  took  the  position  that  if  an- 
other association  raises  money  from  the 
general  public  in  an  area  which  sounds 
like  a  duplication  to  the  person  receiving 
the  appeals  and  whether  it  is  an  out  and  out 
duplication  or  not  but  may  appear  to  be, 
that  the  Foundation,  of  course,  cannot  use 
its  contributor  income  to  make  operating 
grants  to  another  organization  which  in  its 


turn  is  going  to  go  to  the  same  contributor 
for  the  same  purpose.  That  is  our  attitude. 

In  short,  I  think  the  basis  for  coopera- 
tion and  the  basis  for  grants  of  money  is 
all  in  the  document  which  your  Board  of 
Directors  approved  just  a  few  months  ago. 
I  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  Foundation  to  Mr. 
Overbeay,  the  new  officers  and  the  members 
of  A.A.I.B.  that  we  have  an  open  door  to 
the  A.A.I.B.  at  any  time  or  any  of  its 
groups,  through  proper  channels,  and  I  for 
one  hope  that  there  will  be  more  and 
more  money  for  all  legitimate  activities, 
whether  it  comes  through  us  or  someone 
else. 

During  the  Oslo  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth,  those  of  us  from  the  United  States 
kept  being  told  when  the  other  world  dele- 
gates saw  the  movies  of  Perkins  and  heard 
some  of  the  papers  given  by  American  per- 
sonnel, "Well,  that's  fine  and  dandy  in 
your  country  —  you  folks  have  all  the; 
money  to  do  these  things.  We  can't  do  this 
in  our  country."  Sometimes  these  remarks 
were  stinging  —  a  little  sarcastic  perhaps 
— and  sometimes  pathetic.  Regardless  of 
the  reasons  for  these  reactions,  I  think  you 
folks  and  I  and  all  of  us  should  remember 
that  they  are  right — this  country  does  have 
terrific  resources.  The  A.A.I.B.  itself  has 
contributed  to  these  resources  in  the  build- 
up of  this  professional  group.  I  think  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  cut  out  our  little 
power  fights  and  our  little  purely  personal 
factional  cliques  and  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  some  wing  dings  of  professional  con- 
troversy. Let  us  all  get  together  and  use 
the  money  that  is  available  to  get  the 
children  educated  and  rehabilitated.  We 
are  all  with  you.    Thank  you. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

MR.  HULEN  WALKER,  President 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind : 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning 
to  take  part  in  your  program  and  to  bring 
to  you  a   report   on  the   progress   of  the 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  during  the  last  year. 

When  I  accepted  this  assignment,  I  did 
so  as  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  However 
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since  accepting,  my  status  lias  clianged.  Mr. 
H,  A.  Wood  is  now  President  and  I  am 
just  one  of  the  hired  hands. 

Your  retiring  President  and  I  discussed 
the  proposition  of  having  reports  from  each 
association  at  our  annual  conventions;  and 
Mr.  Thompson's  report  was  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  last  year  that  I  have 
again  given  time  on  the  program  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  convention  in  Philadelphia  for  a  sim- 
ilar report  from  your  new  President.  We 
believe  this  practice  will  continue  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  19  57  at  the  Chicago  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  the  membership,  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  gave  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors a  mandate  to  establish  and  staff 
a  headquarters  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  Board  of 
Directors  met  in  September  and  decided 
to  locate  this  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Space  was  rented;  and  then  the 
task  of  selecting  personnel  was  begun. 
This  task  continued  until  May  21,  19  58,  at 
which  time  the  selection  was  made  by  the 
Board.  The  office  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  acti- 
vated on  June  1  and  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion, we  believe,  to  serve  the  field  as  never 
before. 

This  establishing  and  staffing  of  a  head- 
quarters was  only  one  of  the  many  activi- 
ties in  which  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  found 
themselves  engaged  during  19  57-58.  As 
you  are  all  aware,  several  years  ago  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  together  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  set  up  a 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  to  work 
toward  an  improvement  in  the  Braille 
Code.  I  can  report  to  you,  that  not  only 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  membership  of  the  Committee, 
but  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  membership  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Empire  have 
worked  hard  and  have  come  up  with  a  re- 


port  which   I   am   hoping  can   be  adopted 
by  both  Associations  this  year. 

Many  other  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  have 
worked  hard  during  the  year. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  reviewed 
pending  legislation,  has  made  numerous 
contacts  with  Congressmen  to  purpose  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  having  testified  before 
Congressional  Committees  on  different  oc- 
casions. 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  movements 
initiated  during  the  past  feAV  months  was 
a  four  day  meeting  at  which  a  number  of 
leaders  in  work  for  the  blind,  representing 
all  phases  of  the  work,  were  invited  to  dis- 
cuss possibilities  of  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  set  of  standards  for  programs  for  the 
adult  blind.  This  meeting  was  merely  the 
beginning  of  this  long  range  project.  We 
believe  that  still  additional  round  table 
discussions  will  be  necessary  before  we  are 
able  to  begin  to  prepare  a  set  of  standards 
to  which  programs  will  be  able  to  adhere. 

Our  Ethics  Committee  has  reviewed  and 
approved  a  sizeable  number  of  applications 
for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  and  we  are 
pleased  with  the  increased  interest  agencies 
are  showing  in  complying  with  the  Code 
of  Ethics. 

We  have  also  had  a  committee  studying 
the  records  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  con- 
cise policy  statement  which  can  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated  to  the  field. 

It  was  my  pleasure  during  the  year  to 
extend  to  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structoi's  of  the  Blind,  through  your  Presi- 
dent, an  invitation  to  share  a  headquarters 
space.  I  still  believe  that  the  idea  would  be 
good.  Not  a  merger  of  the  associations,  but 
a  closer  relationship  and  a  sharing  of  space 
and  expense  for  the  common  good  of  both. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  agree  to  this  arrangement  at 
any  time  that  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  might  be  in- 
terested in  such  housing  arrangements. 
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It  has  been  a  pleasure  during  the  year 
to  work  with  your  President  in  joint  repre- 
sentation at  various  national  meetings. 
Where  our  associations  could  not  have  two 
representatives,  we  have  agreed  several 
times  to  share  the  representative,  with  a 
report  to  both  Presidents.  This  has  been 
most  satisfactory  in  several  instances. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  the  membership 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  still  growing.  The  enroll- 
ment of  sustaining  members  has  been  most 


satisfactory  during  the  year;  and,  not  being 
mercenai-y  at  all,  I  am  extending  at  the 
hioment  to  any  and  all  of  you  an  invitation 
to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  come 
to  Philadelphia  to  our  convention  and  make 
the  one  big  family  grow  still  larger. 

Again,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  being  here 
and  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  having 
your  President  on  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  convention 
program  in  Philadelphia. 


A  RECENT  TREND  IN  EDUCATION 


DE.  AUGUST  DVOEAK,  Assistant  Director 

Division  of  Oounseling  and  Testing  Services, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 


Pre-  and  post-Sputnik  concern  about 
shortages  of  trained  personnel  for  various 
professions  and  semi-professions  in  a  pe- 
riod when  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  is  increasing  in  geometric  pro- 
portions has  developed  an  interest  in  spe- 
cific aptitudes  (Differential  Guidance).  The 
idea  that  academic  aptitude  represents  a 
general  ability  to  do  well  or  poorly  in  all 
academic  areas  is  disproven  by  most  stu- 
dents' records  which  frequently  show  every 
grade  from  A  to  E  and  that  the  A's  and 
D's  and  E's  are  grouped  by  subjects.  Seem- 
ingly many  students  reach  graduation 
through  a  "trial  and  error"  selection  of 
subjects.  It  would  seem  that  group  of  stu- 
dents denied  as  important  a  sense  as  vision 
could  ill  afford  the  trial  and  error  ap- 
proach to  general  education  and  training 
for  livelihood.  Conceivably  certain  facts 
about  college  students,  and  certain  proced- 
ures for  preventing  college  student  failures 
could  apply  to  the  blind  not  only  for  their 
college  work  but  also  more  generally  to 
their  vocational  guidance. 

I.  Facts    concerning    College    Attrition 

A.  Approximately  60%  of  entering 
college  freshmen  do  not  graduate 
with  their  class. 

B.  Approximately  75%  of  college 
students  who  drop  out  have  aca- 
demic records  below  graduation 
standards. 


C.  At  least  50%  of  the  more  able  high 

school  graduates  seem  doomed  to 
fail  in  college. 

D.  Student  failures  cause: 

1.  High  institutional  costs  per 
graduating  student. 

2.  General  lowering  of  stan- 
dards of  instruction  in  lower 
division  courses  through  at- 
tention to  low  aptitude  stu- 
dents. 

3.  Waste  of  financial  invest- 
ment by  student  and  his 
family. 

4.  Student  frustration  and  its 
concomitants. 

5.  Loss  of  valuable  man  power. 

II.  Many  presently  failing  students  could 
do  adequate  college  work. 

A.  Students  fail  in  college  subjects, 
not  '"in  college." 

B.  No  student  is  equally  competent 
to  master  all  college  subjects. 

C.  Many  students  fail  becauise  they 
elect  subjects  for  which  their  ap- 
titudes are  their  lowest. 

D.  If  students'  low  aptitudes  for  cer- 
tain subjects  were  known,  thQ 
students  would  not,  or  would  not 
be  allowed  to  enroll  in  those  sub- 
jects. 

E.  Competence  (aptitude)  for  any 
endeavor  is  a  multi-faceted  entity. 

P.  The  evaluation  of  specific  apti- 
tudes by  one  test  or  measure  is 
virtually  impossible. 

G.  Student  aptitude  for  different  sub- 
jects cannot  be  known  without 
multi-faceted  measurement. 
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III.  Differential  Grade  Prediction 

A.  Seemingly,  a  major  break-through 
in  accurate  prediction  of  student 
success  in  specific  subjects  (Dif- 
ferential Grade  Prediction)  was 
developed  at  the  University  of 
"Washington.  Differential  Grade 
Prediction  is  now  being  used  ex- 
perimentally by  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle  University, 
and  a  few  other  colleges  in  the 
State  of  "Washington.  This  work, 
initiated  in  1931  was  made  appli- 
cable on  a  large  scale  through  the 
use  of  high  speed  computers,  and 
the  development  of  certain  statis- 
tical procedures. 

B.  The  procedures  sought  to 

1.  Evaluate  a  large  number  of 
predictor  measures  (up  to 
72)  for  their  predictive 
value  (weight)  for  each  of 
33  different  college  subjects. 

2.  From  the  72  predictors  those 
fifteen  which  contributed 
most  to  the  accurate  predic- 
tion of  students'  grades  in 
33  different  subjects  were 
selected  and  are  currently 
being  used. 

3.  Students'  predicted  grades 
in  the  33  different  college 
subjects  were,  and  are  being 
continually  validated  by  stu- 
dents' actual  achievements 
(grade  point  averages)  in 
the  subjects  the  students 
elect  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  A  one-year  val- 
idation of  the  predicted 
grades  for  the  19  57  fresh- 
men class  is  now  being 
started  at  Seattle  University. 

(The  validation  of  the  pre- 
dicted grades  for  one  entire 
freshmen  class  requires  iVz 
years  —  for  two  classes  at 
one  institution,  5%  years.) 


C.  Differential  grade  prediction  pro- 
cedures give  promise  that: 

1.  They  may  introduce  a  new 
era  in  college  admission  and 
guidance  by  using  the  con- 
tribution of  many  factors  so 
accurately  and  economically 
in  predicting  college  success 
as  materially  to  reduce  col- 
lege failures. 

2.  They  are  capable  of  nation- 
wide application. 

3.  They  may  become  one  of  the 
best  selectors  of  students  for 
scholarships. 

4.  They  may  materially  in- 
crease the  nation's  technical 
and  professional  manpower. 

I"V.  A  Research  Proposal 

A.  There  is  urgent  need  to  conduct 
the  following  vital  research  with 
Differential  Grade  Predictions: 

1.  There  is  critical  need  of 
cross  validation  on  a  nation- 
wide sampling. 

2.  There  is  need  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  motivation  in 
predicting  college  success.  A 
recent  research  study  indi- 
cates that  "Interest  Tests," 
added  to  a  predictor  battery, 
contribute  measures  of  pre- 
dictor factors  not  otherwise 
measured. 

3.  New  and  better  tests  need  to 
be  tried  or  constructed. 

4.  The  usefulness  of  this  pro- 
gram for  scholarship  pur- 
poses must  be  investigated. 

It  is  believed  that  a  program  of  differen- 
tial prediction  of  achievement  levels  in 
high  school  subjects,  college  subjects, 
skills,  and  trades  for  the  blind  would  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency,  economy  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 


A.F.B.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

DE.  P.  C.  POTTS 

American  Foundation  for  tlie  Blind 


In  connection  with  every  program,  in 
any  field,  evaluation  is  desirable.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  such  areas  as 
social  welfare  and  rehabilitation,  in  which 
such  great  and  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  past  few  years.   It  is  also 


especially  helpful  in  cases  where  a  program 
is  somewhat  different  from  most  of  thei 
work  being  carried  on  by  an  agency;  and 
the  scholarship  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the  few 
direct  services  which  it  renders. 
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Since  the  Foundation  has  been  awarding 
general  scholarships  to  blind  persons  since 
1925,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  study  of 
those  two  hundred  forty-seven  persons  who 
have  received  grants  during  these  past 
thirty-three  years.  It  was  believed  that 
data  supplied  by  them  would  afford  valua- 
ble information  in  regard  to  the  after 
school  life  of  blind  college  graduates,  as 
Avell  as  furnish  ideas  in  regard  to  ways  in 
which  the  scholarship  program  might  be 
improved. 

An  interesting  story  began  to  unfold 
when  the  scholarship  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  started. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  then  Director  of  Research 
and  Education  of  the  Foundation  had  had 
a  hard  struggle  working  his  way  through 
college  and  had  been  enabled  to  continue 
his  graduate  work  by  means  of  a  scholar- 
ship. He  wished  to  extend  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  other  ambitous  blind  youths  and  this 
wish  was  shared  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation. 

With  the  assistance  of  Felix  Warburg, 
Charles  W.  Brown,  readers  of  the  Clu'istian 
Herald,  and  others,  five  scholarships  of 
$250  each  were  awarded  in  192  5. 

Since  then  the  program  not  only  has 
been  continued  but  has  been  expanded,  eight 
scholarships  in  1926,  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  since  1928.  In  1944  the 
amount  of  the  grant  was  increased  to  SPSOO 
and  in  1956  to  $500.  In  all,  2  80  students 
from  forty-six  states,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Brazil  have  been  benefited  by  these 
awards.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
customary  to  renew  the  scholarships  of  stu- 
dents who  were  making  a  good  record  until 
they  were  graduated  from  college  or  at- 
tained their  objective,  and  586  scholar- 
ship grants  have  been  made. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  competition  for  the 
awards,  and  the  requirements  whicli  had 
to  be  met  by  the  applicants,  have  been  sys- 
tematized and  become  more  fixed.  Never- 
theless, members  of  the  staff  have  taken 
a  personal  interest   in   the   applicants   for 


scholarships  and  have  helped  to  explore 
other  possbile  sources  of  funds  in  order 
that  as  many  persons  as  possible  might  be 
benefited.  The  members  of  the  scholarship 
committee  have  spent  hours  studying  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  and  then  wor- 
ried for  fear  they  had  not  done  some  candi- 
date full  justice. 

The  program  itself  was  not  only  admira- 
bly conceived  but  well  planned.  Originally 
the  awards  were  "for  professional,  voca- 
tional, or  definitely  prevocational  study." 
At  one  time  there  was  some  discussion  of 
the  "possibility  of  limiting  the  scholarship 
awards  to  those  who  had  completed  the 
prerequisite  general  education."  It  was 
decided  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  many  promising  students  who  might 
need  scholarship  aid.  However,  it  soon  be- 
came customary,  and  later  a  regulation,  not 
to  give  scholarships  to  students  iintil  they 
had  completed  at  least  two  years  of  college 
work,  or  had  completed  "the  general  edu- 
cational requirements  for  admission  to  the 
technical  or  professional  schools  of  their 
choice."  This  was  partly  in  order  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  might  have 
more  evidence  of  the  students'  ability  to 
pursue  college  work,  and  partly  so  that 
they  might  see  what  state  and  family  re- 
sources could  be  mustered.  Recently  grants 
have  been  limited  to  students  who  are 
college  graduates  or  who  are  attending 
professional  schools. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Barden-LaFoI- 
lette  Act,  it  was  realized  that  "students 
ready  for  professional  or  vocational  train- 
ing should  be  able  to  secure  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  rehabilitation  agencies." 
Consequently,  although  Foundation  schol- 
arships were  still  available  to  any  blind 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
awards  were  limited  to  those  who  could 
not  secure  adequate  assistance  from  reha- 
bilitation or  other  public  funds  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  matter  of  how  long  scholarship  aid 
should  be  continued  has  caused  some  con- 
cern. As  long  ago  as  19  31  a  member  of 
the  committee  wrote,  "If  w^e  allow  a  B.A. 
an  extra  year  or  two  to  get  his  M.A.,  to  be 
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consistent  we  would  have  to  allow  the  M.A. 
two  or  three  years  niore  to  get  his  Ph.D., 
and  with  more  desirable  applications  for 
scholarships  than  we  can  accommodate,  I 
am  wondering  if  it  is  \yiise  to  do  this." 

It  is  now  felt  that  persons  capable  of  ob- 
taining a  Ph.D.  degree  or  graduating  from 
a  school  of  social  work  can  render  greater 
than  ordinary  service  and  should  be  helped 
to  attain  such  a  goal. 

.  From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  principal 
criteria  for  the  awards  was  the  "practica- 
bility of  the  vocational  objective"  of  the 
student.  Of  course,  with  different  back- 
grounds of  experience,  both  in  business  and 
with  blind  persons,  the .  several  members 
of  the  Committee  have  favored  certain  vo- 
cations and  questioned  the  practicability  of 
others.  Also  there,  have  been  some,  shifts 
of  emphasis  with  the  passage  of  time.  For 
a  number  of  years  th.e  study  of  osteopathy 
was  favored  because  of  the  large  number 
of  blind  persons  who  were  successful  in 
that  profession..  But  the  American  Medical 
Association  closed  the  doors  of  the  colleges 
of  osteopathy,  one  by  one,  to  blind  persons 
and  they  had  to  fiJid  other  opportunities. 
With  the  stimulus  given  to  social  welfare 
work  by  the.  federal  government  many  posi- 
tions as  home  teachers  and  social  case- 
workers have  been  created,,  and  these  have 
been  among  the  most  promising  professions 

for  blind  persons  tor  the  .  past  several 
years.  In  1944,  eighteen  out  of  twenty-four 
students  who  received  scholarships  or 
grants-in-aid  were  preparing  for  social 
work  or  home  teaching. 

The  Foundation  scholarship  students 
have  attended  a  great  number  of  different 
colleges  and  universities..  In  the  past  some 
few  attended  special  schools,  studied  music 
\yith  private  teachers  .or  studied  abroad, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  evaluate  such  study, 
and  awards  are  now  limited  to  full-time 
college  or  university  students,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  never  made  any  distinction  in  its  serv- 
ice program  because  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
and  sixty -two  grants  have  been  made  to 
twenty-eight  Negro  students.  Three  of  these 


received  the  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  Medal,  three  were  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  four  were  graduated  cum 
lavide,  one  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
and  another  sununa  cum  laude. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  scholarships,  special  grants-in- 
aid  have  been  made  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  other  blind  students  and  to  enable 
some  persons  to  attend  summer  schools. 
In  19  51  the  program  was  extended  to  pro- 
vide special  scholarships  for  the  summer 
session  for  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind  and  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren. These  have  been  continued,  and  most 
of  them  are  awarded  to  seeing  persons. 

Another  scholarship  should  be  mentioned 
also.  The  Helen  Keller  Scholarship  for  out- 
standing Deaf-Blind  students  of  $1,000  per 
year  was  first  awarded  to  Robert  Smithdas, 
who  entered  St.  John's  University  in  1946 
and  was  graduated  cum  laude  in  19  50.  He 
continued  with  graduate  work  and  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  19  5  3.  The  grant  was  next  awarded 
to  Richard  Kinney  and  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete his  college  course  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  deafness.  He  held  it  for  two 
and  one  half  years  and  finished  the  require- 
ments for  his  B.A.  degree  at  Mount  Union 
College  in  January  19  54,  graduating  as 
valedictorian,  sumnia  cum  laude,  with  one 
of  the  highest  averages  ever  attained  in  the 
history  of  this  college.  In  February  1955 
it  was  given  to  Miss  Jackie  Coker  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  enable  her  to  attend  the  College 
of  the  Pacific.  She  has  been  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  has  continued  to  receive 
it.  This  past  year  an  additional  grant  Avas 
made  to  John  Boyer,  who  made  the  highest 
known  average  ever  attained  by  a  blind 
student  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
He  is  studying  engineering  at  St.  Thomas 
College  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Two  hundred  seventy-six  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholarship 
students  have  been  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  four  were  from  foreign 
countries.  The  latter  were  awarded  grants 
before  the  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind  assumed  responsibility  for  such 
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servictiS  outside  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States.  The  countries  represented  were 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

Two  American  Indians  have  been  award- 
ed American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarships,  a  young  woman  for  one  year 
and  a  young  man  for  three  years.  The 
latter  is  the  only  college  graduate  of  the 
seventy-four  member  tribal  council  of  the 
Navajos,  and  is  secretary  of  the  tribal 
health  commission.  One  Hawaiian  girl  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  for  a  year  to  enable 
her  to  do  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  a  young  man  from  Puerto 
Rico  received  a  grant  which  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  examing  the  awards  sectionally,  if 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  six  regions 
we  find  that  there  have  been  sixty-two 
scholarship  students  from  each  of  the 
northeastern  and  middle  Atlantic  regions, 
forty-three  from  the  north  central  states, 
thirty-four  from  the  south  central  states, 
twenty-six  from  the  southeast  and  eighteen 
from  the  west.  All  of  the  states  have  been 
represented  except  Oregon  and  Wyoming, 
also  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  the  two  hundred  forty-seven  grantees 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  program, 
one  hundred  twenty-eight  were  young  men 
and  one  hundred  nineteen  were  young 
women.  The  former  averaged  25.1  years 
in  age  and  the  latter  24.6.  Recently,  pref- 
erence has  been  given  more  and  more  to  ad- 
vanced and  graduate  students.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  seems  strange  that  the  average 
age  has  not  increased.  This  may  indicate 
better  foundational  preparation  at  lower 
grade  levels,  or  that  the  program  is  at- 
ti-acting  the  younger  brighter  students. 

During  the  past  thirty-three  years  the 
recipients  of  scholarships  have  enrolled  for 
study  in  eight  basic  categories.  Certain 
facts  in  regard  to  this  are  significant.  The 
largest  number  of  students,  one  hundred 
six,  enrolled  in  liberal  arts  courses,  select- 
ing seventeen  different  major  fields  of  con- 
centration. These  students  in  most  In- 
stances chose  teaching  as  their  vocational 
objective.     The   field    of    music    attracted 


thirty-one  during  the  period.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  program  grants  were  made  to 
a  few  students  for  private  voice  training, 
but  the  last  student  in  this  category  was 
admitted  (to  the  program)  in  1935.  Us- 
ually, private  voice  study  has  not  been 
considered  a  practical  objective  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  blind  persons  to  obtain  work  in 
the  concert  field.  Students  interested  in 
music  as  a  profession  are  encouraged  to 
study  at  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity such  courses  as  will  lead  to  a  de- 
gree or  certificate. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  until 
1947,  at  which  time  the  last  school  of  oste- 
opathy was  closed  to  blind  students,  twenty 
of  the  young  men  receiving  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  scholarships,  and  one 
young  woman,  attended  accredited  schools  of 
osteopathy.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
this  field  has  been  closed  to  blind  students 
for  it  was  an  area  which  had  proved  to  be 
especially  desirable  and  practical  for  such 
persons.  All  of  the  blind  scholarship  stu- 
dents who  took  up  this  profession  com- 
pleted the  four-year  prescribed  course  and 
received  a  degree.  Some  of  them  have  pur- 
sued advanced  and  more  specialized  study. 
Twenty  have  reported  successful  practice  in 
the  state  in  which  they  chose  to  work,  and 
the  one  other  osteopathy  graduate  was  pre- 
vented from  engaging  in  his  profession  only 
by  mental  illness. 

The  first  law  students  were  accepted  in 
the  program  in  19  38.  Of  the  seventeen 
students  who  have  studied  law,  ten  have 
graduated  from  law  schools  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  their  respective  states, 
three  have  completed  their  course  work 
recently  and  are  awaiting  a  license  to  prac- 
tice and  three  are  students  at  the  present 
time.  Only  one  law  student  did  not  com- 
plete his  training:  he  switched  to  social 
work  and  then  the  ministry.  Five  of  these 
men  report  successful  private  practice  as 
well  as  special  judicial  appointments.  One 
former  law  student  works  at  present  in  a 
set-up  in  which  his  law  training  and  back- 
ground contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  effici- 
ency of  his  work.  Others  have  transferred 
their  interest  to   the   teaching   of  govern- 
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ment,  administrative  work  and  the  min- 
istry. Currently  scholarship  applicants  are 
not  encouraged  to  study  law  unless  they 
show  evidence  of  exceptional  ability,  fairly 
adequate  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources,  and  if  possible  an  opportunity  for 
a  close  relationship  with  someone  already 
established  in  the  profession. 

Eighty  -  one  scholarship  holders  have 
chosen  some  phase  of  social  work  as  their 
vocational  objective.  This  has  been  a 
rather  consistently  promising  field  for  blind 
students  throughout  the  entire  period,  as 
chances  for  employment  are  relatively 
good. 

Since  1925,  the  280  students  who  have 
received  scholarships  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  been  en- 
rolled in  eighty-three  accredited  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities;  thirty-one  schools 
of  social  work;  fifteen  schools  of  law;  eight 
schools  of  music;  eight  schools  of  theology; 
three  foreign  schools;  three  schools  for  the 
blind;  two  schools  of  osteopathy;  a  busi- 
ness college;  a  professional  school  of  journ- 
alism; a  school  of  speech;  a  school  of 
chiropractic,  a  school  of  physical  therapy 
and  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  large 
number  of  institutions  attended  its  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  fact  that  students 
have  in  some  instances  changed  schools 
upon  the  completion  of  their  undergradu- 
ate work.  Also,  scholarship  holders  who 
have  changed  their  places  of  residence  have 
sometimes  enrolled  in  schools  within  the 
environs  of  their  new  homes. 

Twenty-five  of  the  scholarship  recipients 
have  received  training  for  home  teaching 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholars  to  have 
studied  in  any  one  school.  Twenty  scholar- 
ship students  have  been  registered  at  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Many  of  those  who  received  scholarships 
have  had  further  training  since  their  origi- 
nal period  of  study.  Enrollment  in  some 
formal  course  was  reported  by  119,  and 
the  earning  of  extra  degrees  by  thirty-nine. 
Of    the    number    taking   additional    work, 


sixty-seven  reported  study  in  the  same  area 
as  that  in  which  they  received  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  assistance;  thirty- 
nine  listed  work  in  related  areas;  and  only 
thirteen  had  switched  to  unrelated  areas. 

Information  received  from  question- 
naires sent  to  2  47  scholarship  recipients 
show  211  (approximately  85%  of  them) 
to  have  found  employment  identical  with 
or  closely  related  to  their  original  area  of 
study.  Approximately  10%  report  having 
found  employment  in  areas  unrelated  to 
their  original  area  (of  study).  In  some 
instances  where  such  employment  was  ac- 
cepted, former  scholarship  holders  reported 
having  used  the  knowledge  or  skills  which 
they  acquired  during  the  scholarship  study 
period  in  interim,  part-time  or  side-line 
work  to  supplement  the  proceeds  of  regular 
jobs;  to  aid  in  securing  funds  for  further 
professional  study;  or  to  engage  in  private 
business  enterprises.  Only  three  of  them 
report  never  having  sought  or  found  em- 
ployment. 

Two  hundred  twelve  of  the  scholarship 
recipients  report  present  employment  (in- 
cluding homemaking),  listing  sixty-six  job 
titles  and  descriptions  ranging  from  high- 
ly professional  positions  and  private  busi- 
ness to  unskilled  labor.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  work  many  former  scholarship 
holders  report  having  part  -  time  or 
side-line  jobs  in  order  to  obtain  extra  in- 
come. 

The  largest  number  of  grantees,  sixty- 
five,  report  being  engaged  in  some  teach- 
ing field.  Social  work  is  the  second  most 
popular  area  of  employment.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  employed  scholarship  recipients, 
have  positions  in  some  social  work  capacity. 

Ninety-seven  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  scholars  have  gone  into  some 
kind  of  work  for  blind  people,  but  only 
four  of  these  are  in  industrial  workshops. 
A  much  larger  number  have  been  able  to 
find  employment  in  areas  not  specifically 
concerned    with   work    for   blind    persons. 

Ninety-four  are  employed  by  state  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  and  thirty-five  are 
self  employed. 
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(Many  formerly  employed  scholarship  re- 
cipients returned  to  previous  jobs  on  higher 
or  comparable  levels.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  returned  to  work  on  an 
unskilled  level,  showing  no  job  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  additional  training. 
Several  of  these  in  answering  the  question- 
naires expressed  the  feeling  that  their 
training  had  helped  them  in  many  ways  in 
spite  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  better 
position.  Some  felt  that  they  had  brought 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  old 
job  they  held.  Several  reported  construc- 
tive volunteer  work  through  which  they 
had  been  able  to  render  service  and  from 
which  they  had  received  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction.) 

Two  hundred  twelve  scholarship  recipi- 
ents (including  twenty-nine  housewives) 
reported  present  employment.  Immediate 
and  continuous  employment  following  the 
study  period  was  reported  by  124,  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  former  scholars. 

Eighty-nine  reported  some  period  of 
unemployment,  these  periods  ranging  from 
one  month  to  two  years  and  nine  months. 
Fifty-eight  of  them  reported  periods  of  un- 
employment of  less  than  one  year  since 
their  study  period,  while  thirty-one  re- 
ported periods  of  unemployment  of  a  year 
or  more  since  that  time. 

Of  the  thirty-five  former  students  pres- 
ently unemployed,  nineteen  had  been  con- 
sistently employed  prior  to  their  present 
status.  Twelve  had  remained  in  school 
working  for  graduate  or  advanced  degrees. 

Only  four  former  scholarship  holders 
admitted  their  inability  to  find  employ- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  these  four 
had  failed  to  complete  the  work  which 
they  had  originally  attempted  during  the 
study  period.  Reasons  for  leaving  school 
given  by  these  persons  at  that  time  mainly 
involved  personal  adjustment  problems  and 
poor  relationships  with  school  or  agency 
advisors.  Similar  reasons  given  by  them 
in  later  statements  in  regard  to  their  un- 
employment point  up  a  correlation  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 


Because  scholarship  recipients  have 
been  selected  partially  upon  the  basis 
of  past  achievement  and  future  promise, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  attain  notable  success.  Although 
the  available  data  in  regard  to  many  stu- 
dents is  incomplete  we  have  learned  of 
numerous  honors  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  different  students.  At  least 
fifteen  have  been  graduated  cum  laiide  or 
with  distinction;  three  others  magna  cum 
laude;  and  twelve  summa  cum  laude  or  the 
equivalent.  Considering  the  fact  that  so 
many  have  been  graduate  students  or  have 
attended  schools  which  do  not  give  com- 
parable grades  for  school  work,  this  is 
quite  remarkable. 

School  records  do  not  usually  mention 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  we  know 
that  at  least  seventeen  have  received  this 
honor.  Of  course,  there  would  be  many 
others  if  all  of  the  colleges  and  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  universities  had  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  chapters  or  elected  students 
to  such  membership.  Many  professional 
schools  have  their  own  honorary  societies, 
which  correspond  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
some  of  our  students  have  been  elected  to 
these. 

Practically  all  of  our  scholarship  recipi- 
ents have  received  other  scholarships,  so 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  these. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  received 
the  Tew  Award  at  Yale,  another  the  Leo- 
pold Schepp  Scholarship,  a  third  the  Root- 
Tilden  Scholarship  (amounting  to  $660G 
for  three  years  schooling,  another  a  Pepsi- 
cola  Scholarship  and  later  the  Johnson 
Scholarship,  a  fifth  a  Fullbright  Scholar- 
ship (following  graduation  from  college) 
and  a  sixth  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  Some 
of  these  awards  are  given  only  to  the  per- 
son ranking  highest  in  his  class  or  in  the 
entire  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
these  honors  is  that  they  were  awarded 
by  forty-six  different  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  assures  us  that  these  young 
folks  have  done  a  marvelous  job  of  demon- 
strating to  other  influential  people  what 
blind  persons  can  do  when  given  a  chance, 
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Since  this  project  lias  been  carried  on  witli 
comparatively  few  changes  during  almost 
the  entire  life  of  the  Foundation,  it  Is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  attempt  to  evaluate 
some  of  its  accomplishments.  It  has  helped 
to  equalize  the  opportunity  of  two  hundred 
eighty  blind  persons  to  complete  a  college 
or  professional  course.  The  grants  have 
been  small  but  they  have  supplemented 
other  sources  of  assistance  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  students  to  reach 
their  immediate  goals.  The  fact  that  there 
was  someone  to  whom  they  could  turn  for 
a  little  additional  money  Avithout  too  much 
red  tape  to  untangle  in  order  to  receive 
it  has  given  them  great  encouragement  as 
well  as  assistance. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  endeavoring  to  do  much  more  than  en- 
able a  few  individuals  to  graduate  from 
college.  We  want  young  blind  people  to 
feel  that  someone  is  interested  in  them, 
that  someone  is  ready  to  help  them  make 
the  moist  of  their  abilities,  and  to  develop 
their  capacity  for  leadership  in  order  that 
we  may  have  interested  and  able  workers 
for  the  future.  Much  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  work  Avith  blind  people 
has  been  stimulated  and  directed  by  blind 
leaders,  and  Ave  wish  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  provide  leaders  for  the  future. 


This  is  an  age  of  constant  and  rapid 
change.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  blind  per- 
sons Avill  be  cared  for  even  if  they  do  no 
work,  more  of  them  are  working  than  ever 
before,  and  many  of  these  are  Avorking  at 
tasks  formerly  believed  impractical  for  vis- 
ually handicapped  individuals.  Not  only 
are  they  doing  most  of  the  home  teaching 
and  much  of  the  job  placement  of  blind 
persons,  they  are  working  in  factories  and 
mills  alongside  their  seeing  fellows.  As 
more  and  more  of  the  work  of  the  world 
comes  to  be  done  by  machines,  it  is  the 
minds  which  create  and  control  the  ma- 
chines which  are  important.  Imagination 
and  foresight  are  at  a  premium  and  to 
the  extent  that  blind  persons  can  use  their 
minds  rather  than  their  hands  they  are  not 
handicapped. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  services  which  the  Foundation  can 
render  is  to  help  educate  and  train  leaders 
in  this  field  and  we  want  this  scholarship 
program  to  become  more  and  more  far- 
reaching,  both  in  the  number  of  persons 
aided  and  in  their  potential  for  service. 
The  program  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  during  the  past  thirty-three 
years  and  Ave  anticipate  and  foresee  greater 
accomplishments  in  the  future. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 


D.  W.  OVERBEAY,  Superintendent 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


Two  years  ago  at  Worthington,  Ohio, 
you  unanimously  accepted  President-Elect 
Dr.  Bob  Thompson's  twelve-point  program 
for  future  activities  of  this  Association.  His 
fine  report  to  you  Sunday  evening  clearly 
explained  the  progress  made  to  date.  Few 
presidents  of  any  organization  have  ever 
been  able  to  point  to  as  much  progress. 
Few  presidents  have  ever  been  so  dedicated 
and  intelligently  interested  in  your  prol)- 
lems  and  their  solutions. 

Tliese  twelvt-"  i)oints  coiitiMUf  to  iiiovidf 
sulficient  challenge  to  your  new  admini- 
stration    and    to    future     administrations. 


With  your  help,  I  propose  to  use  them  to 
chart  my  course  for  the  next  tAvo  years. 

1.  The  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
should  continue  to  function  as  an  integral 
part  of  your  Board  of  Directors.  With  as- 
sistance from  capable  resource  persons,  it 
can  develop  detailed  plans  for  expediting 
the  work  of  the  A.A.I.B. 

2.  Continued  development  of  the  evalu- 
ation instrument  so  ably  begun  by  Egbert 
Peeler,  "Some  Minimum  Requirements  for 
Schools  for  the  Blind"  Avill  be  encouraged 
and  supported  by  evei-y  means. at  our  dis- 
posal, 
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3.  We  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with 
all  sister  agencies  and  to  improve  our 
working  relationship.  We  are  hopeful  that 
all  educators  and  others  interested  in  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
will  join  us  in  large  numbers. 

4.  $10,000  is  now  available  for  teacher 
recruitment  and  scholarships.  A  competent 
committee  will  soon  be  selected  to  establish 
criteria  for  dispensing  these  inonies,  to  en- 
courage the  best  applicants  and  select 
those  qualified  to  benefit  from  this  grant. 

5.  With  the  constitutonal  amendment 
adopted  last  night,  your  Board  may  estab- 
lish a  central  office  and  staff.  To  do 
this  approximately  $16,000  over  and  above 
our  1957-5  8  budget  will  be  necessary. 

What  would  be  the  duties,  responsibili- 
ties and  advantages  of  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary devoting  his  full  time  to  the  job? 

1.  He  will  assume  the  part-time  assign- 
ments of  the  present  secretary  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  in  maintaining  the  A.A.I.B. 
registry  and  receiving  of  membership 
fees;  handle  details  related  to  plan- 
ning biennial  conventions;  operate 
the  registration  desk;  edit,  prepare; 
for  publication,  and  distribute  the 
Biennial  Report. 

2.  Direct  annual  drives  for  member- 
ship. 

3.  Handle  routine  correspondence  and 
details  for  A.A.I.B.  president  and 
program  chairman. 

4.  Organize,  plan  and  carry  out  surveys 
when  such  are  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

5.   Promote  improved  public  relations. 


6.  Act  as  the  Board's  Liaison  person 
regarding  requests  for  grants .  of 
money  for  workshops  and  studies. 

7.  Help  establish  a  continuing  incorrie 
from  legitimate  and  professionally 
acceptable  sources  for  services — tp 
enable  the  oflice  to  continue  and  the 
program  to  expand. 

8.  Provide  a  permanent  address  and  of- 
ficial headquarters  for  iiiqiiiries 
from  the  membership,  parents,  agen- 
cies, and  others.  We  now  ha,ve  no 
such  information  center. 

9.  Solicit,  prepare  and  publish  at  cost 
pamphlets  and  other  materials  other- 
wise unavailable.  Example:  A  Man- 
ual for  Houseparents  in  Residential 
Schools.  . , 

10.  Eventually — solicit,  edit  and  prepare 
for  publication  articles  for  The 
Journal;  maintain  subscription  list; 
take  care  of  all  details  of  publishing 
and  embossing  the  Journal. 

11.  The  financial  assistance,  which  we 
have  received  from  the  AFB  for  the 
blind  has  made  it  possible  to  sched- 
ule three  workshops  for  housepar- 
ents and  a  course  at  Hunter  College 
for  Arts  and  Crafts  teachers.  We 
hope  we  can  continue  to  justify  the 
need  for  continued  grants  for  sum- 
mer workshops  and  special  classes 
and  that  the  A.F.B.  will  respond  as 
generously  in  the  future  to  the  area 
of  need  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  best  efforts  in  your 
behalf.  There  is  much  which  remains  to  be 
done.  With  the  inspiration  of  your  hard 
work  here,  the  example  set  by  the  immedi- 
ate past  president.  Dr.  Bob  Thompson,  and 
the  help  of  a  competent  Board  of  Directors, 
we  can  accomplish  much  these  next  two 
years.  .  ■      ' 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  (SUMMARY) 
THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BUND  CHILD 


NOEMAlsT  M.  JAXZEE,  M.D.,  Moderator 

MRS.  EMMA  MI]\^TUEN",  Maryland 

MRS.  I^ELLIE  YLASNIK,  Oregon 

MRS.  EILEEN  SCOTT,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MRS.  HARRIETTE  0.  KERR,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


"My  contact  with  the  pre-school  blind 
child  is  at  a  very  early  age.  in  the  home, 
working  with  both  the  mother  and  child. 
The  most  discouraging  and  heart  breaking 


thing  in  the  world  is  an  unhappy  child.  For 
that  reason  I  try  to  eliminate  or  prevent 
some  of  the  factors  that  go  toward  creat- 
ing this  unhappiness, 
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"In  my  experience,  it  was  back  in  1946 
when  the  disappointment  of  having  a  blind 
child  came  to  the  fore,  and  when  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  came  in  and  there  were 
between  sixty  and  ninety  and  then  up  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  children  whose  parents 
were  seeking  help.  For  four  years  I  worked 
as  counselor  in  the  pre-school  area — this 
was  prior  to  the  19  47  Chicago  conferenco 
on  the  pre-school  child— where  it  was  de- 
termined that  one  way  of  helping  the  child 
was  to  get  him  out  from  his  home  and  put 
his  trust  in  other  people  besides  those  with 
whom  he  is  closely  associated  —  it  was 
then  we  began  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
nursery  school.  Here  we  have  had  quite 
a  number  of  experiences  of  placement  in 
the  nursery  school  where  the  child  can  be- 
come a  self  sufficient  little  person — " 

"I  work  for  a  service  agency  for  blind 
people  of  all  ages  —  about  twelve  years 
ago  we  were  approached  by  some  parents 
who  said:  'Well,  what  about  our  children? 
They  aren't  adults,  but  we  need  help.'  My 
background  of  primary  teacher  and  social 
worker  led  me  to  become  interested  in 
problems  of  children  and  parents  —  w© 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  children  and 
we  deal  almost  directly  with  the  parents." 

"I  am  a  nursery  school  teacher.  Our 
program  consists  of  a  three-day  nursery 
school,  running  from  nine  to  twelve.  This, 
came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  retrolental  children  and  a  need 
for  expansion  of  services  to  these  children. 
Another  program  for  pre-school  children, 
not  attending  the  three-day  nursery  con- 
sists of  two  Saturday  mornings  a  month— 
at  this  time  they  see  one  of  our  pre-school 
visitors.  My  co-worker,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a  teacher,  does  some  home  counseling 
— a  good  tie-over — she  sees  the  child  in 
the  home  and  then  has  that  same  child 
in  the  group  experience." 

"I'm  particularly  interested,  and  I  think 
that  many  of  you  would  be,  in  how  do  these 
programs  get  started,  who  is  the  one  that 
stands  up  in  the  community  and  says,  'How^ 
come  we  don't  have  one  of  those?'  " 

"Our  program  had  a  draniutic  start— a 
woman  came  into  the  office  one  day — she 


got  by  the  receptionist  and  she  came  and 
set  a  parcel  on  my  desk  and  said:  'Here,  I 
don't  want  it,  you  can  have  it,  it's  blind.' 
and  left.  The  parcel  wiggled  and  it  was  a 
baby. — She  abandoned  the  baby  that  night 
and  that  was  my  introduction  into  pre- 
school covmseling." 

"I  think  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many,  many  retrolentals  at  that  time  was  a 
contributing  factor  for  me." 

"What  happens,  I'd  like  to  know,  after 
someone  gets  an  idea  that  we  ought  to  have 
one  of  these  programs?" 

"It  was  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  that  time — He  said 
that  parents  were  asking  him  for  help  and 
then  he  went  to  some  agencies  because  ha 
didn't  have  money  to  pay  a  staff  person  and 
obtained  the  services  of  a  nurse  as  his  first 
visitor.  After  awhile  she  said,  'This  is  not 
the  training  for  this  type  of  work,  you  need 
someone  with  social  service  background  or 
with  nursery  school  background.'  He  al- 
ready had  these  two  organizations  sold  on 
the  idea  that  he  had  no  funds — and  that 
was  where  it  started." 

"The  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
had  under  it  a  group  called  the  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind — who  were  doing  pre- 
school home  counseling  —  they  had  now 
given  that  up. — In  beginning  our  program, 
it  was  felt  the  services  had  to  be  expanded 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pre-school  blind  children.  Because  of  my 
training  I  became  a  nursery  school 
teacher." 

"This  is  the  point  that  I  have  become  im- 
pressed with  —  there  is  no  set  pattern  for 
the  establishment  of  these  programs.  No- 
body went  around  putting  pressure  on  the 
legislature;  nobody  jumped  on  a  soap  box 
— they  sort  of  had  a  natural  beginning  of 
their  own." 

"The  matter  of  getting  things  rolling 
brings  up  the  problem  of  referral." 

"We  think  that  early  referrals  are  actu- 
ally the  basis  of  our  whole  program  and  we 
work  extremely  hard  on  the  pediatricians, 
the  general  practitioners  and  the  ophthal- 
mologists —  and  1  would  say  we  probably 
get  over  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  chil- 
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dren  before  their  first  birthday  —  this 
gives  us  a  chance  to  help  parents  form  posi- 
tive attitudes  before  they  have  time  to 
form  other  ones." 

"Are  there  any  problems  in  working  with 
other  professional  groups  —  do  you  have 
any  resistance  from  say  doctors  or  public 
health  nurses?" 

"I  would  not  say  resistance,  but  some- 
times they  are  a  little  lax  —  eventually 
we  do  get  them  —  if  there  were  compul- 
sory registration,  I  don't  think  we'd  have 
these  various  problems." 

"I  think  maybe  there  would  be  more  re- 
sistance. I  don't  know." 

"Is  it  all  peaches  and  cream  when  you 
work  with  educators?" 

"They  have  a  bit  of  resistance  —  one 
sighted  kindergarten  teacher  used  to  say: 
'Oh,  no — I  couldn't  possibly  accept  a  blind 
child.' — If  you  go  along  making  them  feel 
they  are  in  on  a  social  experiment  that's 
very  valuable,  they  get  sold  on  it  and  then 
become  your  best  salesmen.  It  is  now  very 
stylish  to  have  a  blind  child  in  all  our 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens." 

"I  don't  think  we  can  over  estimate  the 
importance  of  parents'  groups.  If  you  get 
some  parents  who  have  lived  thru  the  ex- 
perience who  are  quite  comfortable  with 
their  own  child,  they  have  a  tremendous 
amount  to  give  to  a  new  parent  coming 
in." 

"The  nursery  school  experience  has  been 
sufficiently  valuable  that  it's  recognized  by 
all  of  our  teachers  —  the  work  they  do 
at  our  institutes  helps  them  to  know  the 
value  of  what  the  nursery  school  has  meant 
to  the  parents." 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions that  we  offer  at  our  school  is  our 
summer  program.  It  lasts  for  two  weeks — 
which  gives  the  child  and  the  mother  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
school,  to  become  used  to  new  noises  and 
new  voices,  to  have  a  period  in  which  to  re- 
lax— and  then  after  a  few  days  to  learn." 

"Now,  I  want  to  ask  one  last  question  for 
mutual  consideration.  Has  any  member 
ever  had  a  situation  that  you  feel  was  com- 


pletely unworkable  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
school blind  child?" 

"Yes,  we  have  twins  —  the  grandparents 
dropped  dead,  the  mother  was  in  a  cast 
from  shoulder  to  her  hip  and  the  father 
deserted.  —  That  mother  had  so  many 
things  happening  to  her  she  could  not 
take  advantage  of  the  counseling  service, 
and  although  those  kids  were  potentially 
normal,  they  turned  out  to  be  candidates 
for  our  school  for  mental  defectives." 

"If  those  children  had  had  proper  train- 
ing, if  the  mother  had  co-operated,  would 
those  children  have  achieved?" 

"I  think  so,  yes — but  it's  one  of  those 
things — a  horrible  reality  has  to  be  faced 
and  the  mother  chooses  not  to  face  it  and 
that's  her  right." 

Digest  of  Dr.  Janzer's  Suniiuary 

"Now  I  have  a  feeling  about  panel  dis- 
cussions that  they  are  essentially  intellect- 
ual smorgasbord.  You  have  a  huge  outlay 
of  interesting  tidbits  and  you  usually  don't 
have  time  or  room  to  make  a  meal  of  any 
one  interesting  dish  —  We  are  going  to 
leave  this  workshop  with  a  sense  of  being 
unfulfilled,  I  hope,  but  what  we  tried  to 
get  to  you  was  the  sense  that  it's  all  right 
to  have  problems  like  this,  but  there's  no 
one  way  of  solving  this  sort  of  problem; 
in  that  each  community  works  out  its  own 
particular  way.  Whether  you  do  it  by  the 
state,  whether  you  do  it  thru  education, 
whether  you  do  it  with  volunteer  groups 
such  as  the  Lions  Club  and  the  Elk  group, 
it's  merely  a  matter  of  expedience.  I'm 
sure  there  has  been  one  thing  quite  co- 
herent in  the  four  panel  member's  presenta- 
tions —  first  of  all  the  pre-school  blind 
child  program  is  here.  I'm  sure  you  picked 
up  some  slight  differences  here — just  when 
does  the  pre-school  blind  child  leave  the 
family  and  go  into  a  school  system;  a 
nursery  school.  Then  whether  it  be  a  spe- 
cial nursery  school  for  blind  children,  or 
whether  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  system.  —  Certainly  what  has  come 
out  here  repeatedly  is  the  importance  of 
parents.  —  The  importance  of  helping  par- 
ents accept  their  children  who  in  their 
blindness   or  visual  handicap  represent  a 
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need  for  the  parents  to  alter  their  dreams. 
—  The  vicarious  planning  that  we  do  for 
children  in  spite  of  our  intellectual  knoAvl- 
edge  to  the  contrary  is  something  that  par- 
ents of  blind  children  and  all  handicapped 
children  do  —  they  have  to  revise  their 
dreams  of  their  children,  This  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  them.  The  professional  can  help 
a  lot,  but  as  was  brought  out  here,  ;  th« 
parents  themselves  can  help  each '  other 
quite  a  bit. 

The  problem  of  referral  goes  on  beyond 
the  family,  the  parents,  the  siblings — and 
goes  off  into  our  relations  with  other 
professions.  They  can  be  quite  helpful, 
they  can  be  simply  neglectful,  they  can  b© 
very  politely  described  as  not  having  the 
time,  but  very  grateful  when  you  point  out 
to  them  your  services.  The  value  of  making 
an  investment  of  your  own  experience  and 
training  in  the  training  and  experiences  of 
other  professions,  I  think,  goes  well  with 
what  I've  sort  of  had  rub  off  on  me  from 
educators.  I  had  a  chance  to  find  out  that 
there  were  other  ideas  besides  my  own 
peculiar  medical  point  of  view. 

Then  there  is  the  large  problem,  which 
all  of  us  who  work  with  other  people  are 


aware  of  intuitively,  sometimes  consciously, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  help.  —  You  can't 
really  go  up  to  someone  and  say,  "May  I 
help  you?"  without  encountering  two  pos- 
sible reactions  —  one  is  to  have  them 
throAV  themselves  at  you  and  from  then 
you  are  responsible  for  them.  The  other  is 
to  feel  resentment.  —  The  matter  of  help- 
ing" others  is  extremely  complicated,  — 
When  you  offer  to  help  someone  you  are 
mobilizing  his  anxieties,  you  are  threaten- 
ing his  defenses.  At  the  same  time,  and 
most  important,  when  you  ask  to  help 
you  are  promising  to  help. 

Therefore,  when  you  go  back  and  con- 
sider programs  of  this  order,  it  pays  for 
the  professional  to  proceed  on  this  ground; 
to  look  around  and  see  what  is  possible, 
rather  than  stirring  up  lots  of  anxieties, 
making  people  mad  because  they  can't  do 
what  should  be  done,  or  what's  done  easier 
in  a  larger  community.  The  net  effect  then 
of  the  program  of  the  preliminary  work  is 
to  stir  up  some  hostility — some  polite  in- 
vestigating, some  questioning,  and  to  do 
what  was  brought  out  here  several  times — 
to  allow  parents  themselves  to  grow,  is  the 
best  way  of  helping  the  children  to  grow." 


PANEL  DISCUSSION-VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  BUND 

PATTY  jyEAJJCK,  Medical  Secretary 
Portland,  Oregon 


My  first  work  experiences  were  those 
requiring  manual  dexterity;  these  jobs  af- 
forded a  means  of  livelihood  but  .were  often 
times  monotonous  and  humdrum.  The  time 
came  when  I  was  without  employment.  I 
then  sought  the  advice  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission.  They  suggested  a  period 
of  brush-up  on  the  dictating  machine  tran- 
scribing. I  had  had  business  school  train- 
ing and  subsequent  office  employment  sev- 
eral years  previously.  The  review  training 
was  completed  and  I  was  then  interviewed 
for  my  present  position  as  medical  secre- 
tary in  the  pathology  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School.  It 
was  then  necessary  to  i-eceivo  training  in 
medical    terminology   and    a  young   doctor 


instructed  me.  I  made  a  notebook  of  the 
words  at  that  time.  It  continues  to  grow 
in  volume  as  there  afe  new  words  and 
terms  continually.  My  work  consists  in 
transcribing  the  growth  and  microscopic 
findings  of  a  post  mortem  examination.  I 
take  dictation  from  all  members  of  the 
department.  An  interesting  feature  is  that 
I  have  varied  dialects,  in  that  we  have  resi- 
dent doctors  from  foreign  lands — Italy, 
Japan  and  Korea  at  present.  In  July  a  new 
group  arrives.  We  take  care  of  expirations 
at  Multomah  County  Hospitals,  medical 
school  teaching  hospitals  and  the  coroner 
eervice.  In  19  57  there  were  approximately 
1,000  of  these  reports  that  came  to  my 
desk.    The  reports  are  used  in  the  teaching 
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and  research  projects  and  legal  work.  The 
autopsy  reports  are  my  responsibility,  a;nd 
only  rarely  does  another  girl  do  one.  Also 
I  transcribe  conferences.  I  have  found  my 
work  interesting  and  pleasant.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  have  words  looked  up  now 
and  then  but  try  to  make  it  not  too  often. 
There  is  a  medical  dictionary  in  Braille 
that  I  use  but  it  is  only  very  basic  and 
falls  far  short  ^s  much  of  the  terminology 
in  the  clinical  histories  consists  of  trade 
names  of  drugs  and  recent  disease  condi- 
tions. 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  without  assistance  and  am  absent 
only  infrequently.  Answering  telephones 
and  taking  and  delivering  messages  is  an- 
other function. 

I  strive  for  accuracy  and  must  keep  alert 
for   errors  in   grammar.     A  knowledge   of 


punctuation  is  also  necessary  in  my  work. 
Dictation  machine  transcribing  should  hold 
increasing  possibilities  for  visually  handi- 
capped persons  in  the  future.  Business  and 
professional  persons  like  the  convenience 
of  this  equipment,  and  great  improvements 
have  been  made  toward  making  these  ma- 
chines more  effective  and  efficient.  The 
operator  must  be  thoroughly  trained  and 
must  be  prepared  to  produce  high  caliber 
work.  After  the  training  is  achieved  the 
problem  becomes  the  finding  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  the  acquired  ability.  All 
the  skill  in  the  world  is  of  no  use  without 
a  chance  to  put  it  to  use.  Pei-haps  I  was 
lucky,  that  I  obtained  employment  of  this 
kind  and  I  hope  in  my  small  way  to  do  my 
job  well  enough  that  others  might  be  con- 
vinced to  employ  other  persons  of  similar 
limitations. 


FILM  PROCESSING 

LEOI^  DUFF 

Portland,  Oregon 


Nearly  two  years  ago  an  oppttirtutiity  pre- 
sented itself  to  open  a  new  field  of  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  in  Oregon.  The  pro- 
cessing of  x-ray  film  has  been  done  by  blind 
people  in  other  areas  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  present  to  my  knowledge  there  are 
about  twelve  persons  doing  this  kind  of 
work.  They  are  located  primarily  in  the 
larger  metropolita,n  areas.  At  the  .Portland 
Clinic  where  I  am  employed,  we  dp  not  as 
yet  have  the  volume  to  .wai'rant  the  use 
of  an  aiitomatic  processing  plant;  so  there- 
fore we  do  purs  manually.  Basically  the 
developing  of  film  is  the  same  in  that  the 
timing  and  temperature  are  of  primary 
importance.  "When  films  are  received  in  the 
dark  room  the  processing  begins  with  the 
unloading  of  a  film  holder.  Here  it  is 
clipped  into  a  holder  of  the  proper  size  and 
then  placed  in  the  developing  solution. 
The  film  or  films  will  remain  .here  for  a 
normal  period  of  time  of  5  minutes.  After 
development,  they  are  dipped  irito  running 
water  of  a  temperature  of  67  degrees  Fah- 
renheit.   The  running. water  in  the  tank  is 


used  also  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  solutions.  Following  this,  the  radio- 
graph, as  they  are  known,  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  which  we  call  the  stop  bath,  and 
then  into  the  hypo  or  clearing  agent.  Here 
the  radiographs  remain  for  a  length  of 
time  which  is  determined  by  a  day  chart. 
Then  through  the  pass  box  and  into  an- 
other large  tank  of  running  water.  The 
average  time  of  washing  here  is  10  min- 
utes. From  this  point  they  are  dipped  into 
a  Wetting  solution  for  quick  drying  and 
hung  up  to  drain.  When  sufficient  drainage 
has  been  accbmplished,  they  are  placed  in 
an  electric  dryer  until  dry.  Each  radio- 
graph, having  been  marked  before  process- 
ing, makes  each  patient's  set  of  radio- 
graphs easier  to  assemble  for  reporting  and 
filing.  Many  dark  rooms  are  in  the  back- 
ground as  yet.  They  are  relegated  to  a 
closed  closet  type  room  with  little  or  no 
ventilation.  Today  forward-looking  clinics, 
hospitals,  or  physician's  departments  of 
x-ray  have  been  improved,  realizing  the  ad- 
vantage of  better  working  conditions.    Also 
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it  must  be  stressed  that  large  x-ray  depart- 
ments are  better  manned  when  a  specialist 
such  as  a  blind  darkroom  technician  is 
employed.  It  has  been  quite  refreshing  to 
me  to  again  work  with  sighted  persons  like 
those  who  are  my  fellow  workers.  To  coin 
a  phrase,    we  have   had    our  "bumps   and 


downs"  but  a  spirit  of  good  humor  has 
prevailed  throughout.  "What  does  it  take 
to  make  a  good  dark  room  technician?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  generalized 
through  all  fields  of  endeavor,  in  that  one's 
progress  is  dependent  on  the  quality  which 
one  displays. 


SALESMANSHIP  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS 

MR.  MELVIN  RIDGES 

Agent  for  I*«J^ew  York  Life 


"Salesmanship  as  an  occupation  for  the 
Sightless."  Lest  someone  asks  what  I  know 
about  the  subject,  I  briefly  express  my 
qualifications  here:  I  have  been  an  agent 
for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
since  19  31,  and  am  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Company's  Production  Club — 23  years  of 
consecutive  qualification  as  a  leading  pro- 
ducer. I  am  a  Life  Member  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  and  am  a  Certified 
Life  Underwriter,  having  been  granted  the 
degree  in  1936.  During  all  of  this  time  my 
records  have  been  kept  in  Braille,  and  I 
have  made  my  own  Braille  rate  books. 

Too  many  people,  when  they  speak  of 
selling,  think  of  a  transaction  in  which 
someone  merely  makes  money  by  deliver- 
ing some  service  or  some  merchandise  at  a 
profit. 

The  person  without  sight,  in  order  to 
qualify  competitively  as  a  salesman,  must 
be  possessed  of  much  more  than  the  av- 
erage desire  to  solve  the  buyer's  problem. 
When  a  buyer  realizes  that  salesman  is  in- 
terested in  his  welfare,  he  is  likely  to  wish 
to  do  business  with  that  person  again  and 
again  and  rely  on  him  as  a  counselor. 

The  problem  of  selling,  therefore,-  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  making  a  sale,  as  or- 
ganizing a  client's  thinking  so  that  he  will 
buy,  and  it  is  not  so  much  an  act  of  the 
salesman  as  an  act  of  the  purchaser.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  complex  field  of 
insurance  merchandising.  The  day  of  the 
policy  peddler  is  and  should  be  passed. 
In  order  to  render  a  conscientious  service, 
a    man    must    be    well    informed    and    this 


requires  constant  and  careful  reading  of 
material  that  is  not  available  in  Braille. 
Thus,  the  person  without  sight  must  find 
some  means  of  getting  current  information, 
and  he  must  have  the  desire  and  the  energy 
to  use  that  fund  of  information  in  solving 
the  financial  problems  of  clients. 

The  sightless  person  who  goes  into  the 
life  insurance  business  should  take  particu- 
lar care  to  represent  a  company  of  great 
character,  for  there  must  never  be  a  qualm 
about  the  quality  of  his  service  nor  the 
integrity  of  the  concern  he  represents.  This 
is  sometimes  overlooked  and  a  good  career 
cannot  be  built  on  a  rotten  foundation. 
There  are  3  real  advantages  to  the  selling 
of  life  insurance  as  a  profession: 

1.  The  individual  is  not  limited  in  hia 
earnings  by  some  employer's  idea  of 
what  a  blind  man  can  do.  He  is  com- 
pensated on  a  piece-work  basis  and  is 
paid  for  what  he  actually  achieves, 
and  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
compete,  he  is  paid  in  the  true  and 
immediate  proportion  to  his  demon- 
strated ability.  He  is  not  limited  in 
his  earnings  by  the  dull  vision  that 
some  unimaginative  employer  has  of 
his  sightlessness. 

2.  There  is  great  permanence  to  the  oc- 
cupation, for  a  growing  clientele 
tends  to  build  widening  confidence 
and  at  the  same  time  financial  se- 
curity for  the  future  can  be  had 
either  by  competent  pension  plans  or 
by  self-accumulated  funds,  which 
tend  to  be  accumulated  because  of  a 
keen  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
sightless  worker. 

3.  The  life  insurance  business  provides 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  work 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  commun- 
ity and  an  opportunity  to  grow  both 
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financially  and  intellectually  in  your 
job. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  serious 
limitations  in  the  life  insurance  business 
as  a  selling  occupation,  and  unless  these 
are  overcome  a  man  is  doomed  to  failure: 

1.  There  is  the  problem  of  getting 
around.  Success  in  the  life  insurance 
business  is  dependent  upon  seeing 
people — lots  of  people — and  a  well 
selected  group  of  people.  This  re- 
quires meeting  appointments  on 
time,  and,  at  best,  not  much  more 
than  a  reasonable  fraction  of  these 
people  can  be  expected  to  come  to 
your  office. 

2.  It  requires  competent  assistance. 

3.  There  is  the  ever  present  problem  of 
acquiring  sufficient  information  and, 
most  important  of  all,  there  is  the 
problem   of  making  your   own  rate 


book.  A  rate  book  must  be  small 
enough  to  fit  in  a  hip  pocket,  yet  the 
ordinary  life  insurance  rate  book 
contains  substantially  as  much  print- 
ing as  the  Holy  Bible.  Thus  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  rate  book 
in  Braille  small  enough  to  be  port- 
able requires  understanding  and  la- 
bor. 

If  these  problems  can  be  overcome,  the 
selling  of  life  insurance  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent occupation,  but  the  best  possible 
way  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  is  by 
the  development  of  a  reputation  for  deliv- 
ering real  service  to  the  client.  Only  by 
the  development  of  this  reputation  can  the 
sightless  agent  be  thought  of  as  a  good 
man  to  know  and  a  good  man  with  whom 
to  do  business. 


INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

JAMES  ALBEETSOlSr 

Queen  Anne  Record  Shop,  Seattle,  Washington 


Fiften  years  ago  when  I  started  in  busi- 
ness there  was  a  seller's  market.  What- 
ever we  had  in  the  shop  sold.  Today  that 
is  changed.  To  get  into  the  record  business 
today  would  cost  you  15  to  20  to  30  or 
$40,000.  Wait  until  I  get  the  vice-president 
to  come  down  here,  please.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  public  relations  in  the  store. 
Ordering  and  keeping  a  graph  on  every 
collection  that  comes  from  the  shop  is  our 
biggest  job.  A  record  card  that  is  set  up 
with  the  graph  watching  the  curve  upward 
and  the  curve  downward  and  that  determ- 
ines our  buying.  If  we  buy  a  hundred  of 
"Hound  Dawg"  and  we  sell  52  we  gain  back 
our  principal.    If  we  sell  85  we  gain  back 


our  principal  and  our  overhead.  100,  we 
eat.  We  have  three  major  things  we  have 
to  contend  with:  shoplifting,  which  is  al- 
ways a  problem  that  every  body  has  in 
retail  business;  the  other  two  are  your  dis- 
count houses  and  your  rack  jobbers.  We 
get  around  those  by  personal  service,  by 
phone,  advertising,  belonging  to  organiza- 
tions, but  mostly  I  keep  a  comprehensive 
file  on  new  operas,  new  dinner  music,  and 
I  go  down  that  file,  put  the  nuggets  in  and 
start  punching  the  dial.  And  after  11  hours 
of  that,  and,  at  the  peak  time  I  do  90  hours 
a  week,  and,  in  slack  time  60  hours.  The 
rest  of  the  time  I  fish  and  work  in  the  yard. 
Thank  you. 


LAW  AND  ITS  VARIED  OPPORTUNITIES 

RODATEY  BODDINGTON,  Citij  Attorney 
Sultan,  Washington 


I,  by  the  way,  am  the  junior  of  the  3 
blind  attorneys  in  this  state  by  some  years 
and  speak  only  for  myself  after  6  years  in 


practice.  There  are  some  problems  in  the 
law  which  blind  persons  must  face  which 
are  peculiarly  personal.    For   that  reason 
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they  are  quite  difficult  to  discuss  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  These  problems  must  be  met 
by  each  individual  and  solved  through  his 
own  personal  ingenuity.  However,  there 
are  certain  basic  questions  which  do  apply 
to  a  large  majority  of  blind  persons  who 
are  interested  in  entering  the  field  of  law. 
One  of  those  questions  is:  Does  the  general 
practice  of  law  offer  a  practical  and  feasible 
field  of  work  for  blind  people?  Does  it 
offer  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  livelihood?  A  third 
question  which  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  first  two,  but  just  as  important  is:  Can 
blind  persons  be  accepted  as  equals  with- 
out reservations  by  the  other  members  of 
the  bar  before  which  they  practice?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question,  I  think,  is  yes. 
The  general  practice  of  law  is  a  practical 
and  feasible  field  in  which  blind  people 
can  work.  It  does  have  problems  which 
are  unique  to  them,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  too  difficult.  Some  of  the  problems 
which  are  faced  involve  research,  transpor- 
tation, the  mechanical  operation  of  the  law. 
The  problem  of  research  is  not  extremely 
difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  or- 
dinary day  to  day  practice  of  law  one  does 
not  become  involved  in  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated research  problems.  The  ordinai-y  day 
to  day  problems  are  naturally  solved  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  research.  When  ques- 
tions do  arise  that  require  careful  and 
thorough  consideration,  a  good  legal  ste- 
nographer can  serve  as  an  excellent  re- 
search assistant.  And  with  a  good  research 
assistant,  the  job  can  be  done  without  any 
extreme  difficulty  or  any  delay  of  time. 
With  regard  to  transportation,  the  severity 
of  the  problem  depends  on  the  location  of 
the  individual,  but  sometimes  all  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  travel  some  distance  on 
short  notice  for  quite  important  appoint- 
ments. When  the  notice  is  extremely  short 
and  the  distance  quite  long,  the  ordinary 
means  of  travel  won't  serve  the  purpose 
and  at  certain  times  such  cases  and  oppor- 
tunities must  be  abandoned.  But  ordinarily 
the  regular  means  of  travel  do  suffice  and 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  notice  blind 
attorneys  can  meet  their  appointments  and 
gather  with  their  clients  as  rapidly  and  ef- 


fectively as  any  other  member  of  the  bar. 
With  regard  to  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  law,  this  problem  is  to  check  the 
work  of  the  assistants.  Is  the  paper  work 
neat?  Is  it  accurate?  Is  it  carefully  done? 
The  answer  again  is  a  good  legal  stenog- 
rapher, one  who  is  not  only  careful  in  his 
or  her  work,  but  who  can  carefully  proof- 
read and  go  over  work  with  the  attorney. 
Riegardless  of  how  careful  and  how  efficient 
a  stenographer  may  be,  work  must  always 
be  carefully  checked,  because  only  you  can 
tell  whether  or  not  your  ideas  are  force- 
fully and  adequately  placed  in  the  form  of 
legal  documents,  which  at  times  grow  com- 
plicated and  never  contain  an  unnecessary 
word.  The  answer  to  the  second  question, 
also,  I  think  is  yes.  The  blind  attorney  can 
be  accepted  on  his  merits  by  the  public  and 
by  his  clients,  and  for  that  reason  he  has 
the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  the  large 
and  interesting  and  lucrative  cases,  as  well 
as  any  other  member  of  the  bar.  Whether 
he  has  practiced  in  a  large  town  or  a  small 
town,  I  don't  believe  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  because  important  cases  and  lu- 
crative propositions  arise  in  the  strangest 
places,  and  at  the  strangest  times;  and 
anyone  who  is  on  the  scene,  be  he  a  blind 
person  or  a  normally  sighted  person,  he  has 
the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  that  job. 
Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  very  few  Judah 
Benjamins  with  us  today,  but  there  are  still 
lucrative  and  substantial  places  to  be  had 
in  the  field  of  law  for  the  blind  person.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  profession  of  the  law 
has  made  many  men  wealthy,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  majority  are  not  in  extreme 
poverty.  The  answer  to  the  third  question 
verges  upon  the  remarks  which  I  made  at 
the  opening  of  this  talk.  If  a  blind  person 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  is  willing  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  responsibility  and 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  will  accept  him  as  an  equal 
and  without  reservation,  because  beyond  a 
doubt,  he  is  their  equal.  I  found  that  they 
won't  make  excuses  for  him  and  they  won't 
throw  him  any  pity  at  any  time,  but  if  he  is 
willing  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load  they 
will  accept  him  as  one  of  them  without  com- 
ment;  and  through  the  relationships  that 
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are  established  and  the  career  which  caii      for  blind  persons,  and  for  myself  I  know 
be  developed  in  the  profession  of  the  law,      it  is  a  genuinely  satisfying  one.  Thank  you. 


MASSAGE 

ART  DUIS'BAR,  Seattle,  Washington 


When  Mr.  Fries  was  telling  about  this 
being  one  of  the  oldest  professions,  I  won- 
dered if  that  was  why  he  picked  one  of  his 
oldest  men  to  talk  about  it.  Massage  is, 
as  Mr.  Fries  says,  one  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tices for  blind  persons  as  well  as  one  of 
the  ancient  methods  of  healing  the  ills  of 
the  human  body.  We  first  read  and  hear 
of  massage  from  a  study  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  where  they  used  it  in  connection 
with  their  athletic  games,  in  connection 
with  their  baths.  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  used  massage  in  connection 
with  his  healing  practices  and  his  medical 
treatment.  Massage  has  been  practiced 
widely  throughout  the  entire  world.  All 
people  who  have  become  civilized  have 
practiced  massage  in  one  form  or  another. 
I  say  in  one  form  or  another  because  as 
you  go  around  the  world  there  are  varying 
practices  or  methods  of  massage.  The  ori- 
entals have  practiced  it.  They  work  quite 
a  bit  on  the  nervous  system  and  that  is 
becoming  a  practice  of  modern  massage  to 
concentrate  quite  a  bit  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Blind  people  in  the  Orient  have  espe- 
cially used  massage  as  a  means  of  rehabili- 
tation. As  we  travel  throughout  the  Orient, 
especially  in  Japan,  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  who  are  practicing 
massage.  Here  in  the  United  States  mas- 
sage has  generally  taken  a  back  seat.  It 
has  been  outrun  by  medicine  aud  by  some 
of  the  other  practices,  but  in  recent  years 
it  is  beginning  to  come  back.  Massage,  as 
you  may  know,  is  really  what  I  would  say 
is  the  basic  science  of  physical  medicine. 
Osteopathy  took  a  portion  of  massage  and 
developed  it.  Chiropractors  took  a  portion 
of  massage  and  developed  it.  Then  the 
modern  physical  therapists  have  taken 
other  parts  and  developed  them.  But  origi- 
nally, all  of  these  things  were  first   done 


by  the  masseur.  Now  one  of  the  very  first 
qualifications,  and  the  most  important  qual- 
ification in  my  mind,  is  that  the  person 
entering  the  profession  be  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  human  beings.  He  must  be  deeply 
and  sincerely  interested  in  their  welfare, 
their  physical  welfare,  their  aches,  pains 
and  miseries,  etc.,  as  well  as  just  being 
interested  in  them  as  people.  People  come 
to  you  with  all  kinds  of  problems.  After 
you  establish  your  relationship  with  them 
you  have  them  bringing  their  personal 
problems  to  you  to  discuss  them.  You  get 
to  be  kind  of  a  consultant  as  well  as  some- 
one to  help  rid  them  of  their  aches  and 
pains.  Training  is  very  essential,  good 
training.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  do 
not  have  adequate  massage  training.  In 
Sweden  where  it  has  been  given  its  very 
best  schooling,  it  is  about  a  five  year 
course.  Here  in  the  United  States  courses 
run  from  as  low  as  6  months  to  9  months  to 
a  year.  There  should  be  a  school  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  for  blind  per- 
sons entering  this  field  where  they  would 
get  the  very  best  of  training,  for  second 
best  is  never  good  enough  for  a  blind  per- 
son. Blind  people  entering  any  field 
whether  it  be  massage,  law,  or  anything 
else,  must  be  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  The 
general  public  expects  a  blind  person,  as 
you  probably  know,  to  be  either  a  genius 
or  to  be  completely  without  ability.  They 
just  don't,  as  you  know,  accept  second  best. 
Therefore,  in  training,  you  have  two 
courses  open  to  you.  You  can  accept  some 
of  the  jobs  in  working  for  other  people, 
in  steam  bath  establishments,  or  health 
resorts.  The  other  alternative  is  to  go  out 
and  set  up  in  business  on  your  own.  There 
ai'e  two  ways  in  setting  up  in  business. 
Some  people  prefer  a  downtown  location 
in  an  office  building.    That  has  an  advan- 
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tage  ill  that  you  are  nearer  the  center  of 
population.  You  also  have  a  chance  to 
practice  among  other  professional  people 
quite  closely.  However,  it  also  has  its 
drawbacks.  For  instance,  when  you  have 
an  office  down  town  you  are  paying  another 
rent,  and  another  telephone  bill.  Laundry 
is  the  biggest  expense  next  to  overhead 
expense  in  this  business  for  it  has  to  be 
done  by  a  professional  launderer.  The  other 
thing  is  to  establish  your  business  in  your 
own  home,  where  you  can  convert  either 
a  spare  room  or  two  into  a  building  on  the 
premises.  There  you  can  eliminate  the 
extra  telephone  and  have  one  payment  for 
rent  or  a  payment  on  your  house,  or  if  you 
have  it  free  and  paid  for,  you  don't  need 
that.  You  can  also  do  the  laundry  at  the 
home  in  your  own  home  laundry.  You  can 
also  draft  other  members  of  the  family  in 
as  receptionist  thus  eliminating  another 
overhead.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to 
touch   on  here   is  very  close  to    mv  heart 


and  that  is  the  question  of  ethics.  In  some 
small  way  you  are  in  competition  with 
osteopaths,  chiropractors,  the  medical  doc- 
tors, etc.,  and  there  are  those  who  always 
Avant  to  throw  a  brickbat  and  say  a  few 
uncharitable  things  about  competition.  I 
have  always  maintained  a  good  working  re- 
lationship with  the  members  of  my  own 
profession  as  well  as  the  other  professions. 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  helps  you  build 
confidence  in  the  public  and  confidence 
with  the  other  fellow  workman  and,  of 
course,  no  one  can  build  a  successful  work- 
ing relationship  by  saying  uncharitable 
things  about  the  fellow  worker  or  competi- 
tor. I  have  found  that  by  working  with 
these  people,  they  have  been  very  kind  and 
have  worked  very  pleasantly  with  me.  So 
in  these  few  remarks,  Mr.  Fries,  a  person 
qualified,  who  chooses  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  massage  can  look  forward  to  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


KENNETH  ELFBEANDT 

Junior-Senior  High  School,  Longview,  Washington 


I  write  this  with  mixed  emotions  and  I  am 
not  certain  just  how  much  I  can  contribute 
since  my  experiences  are  rather  limited  and 
I  have  not  discussed  teaching  with  other 
blind  persons  to  gain  the  benefit  of  their 
ideas.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  my  com- 
ments will  be  optimistic  and  some  pessi- 
mistic and  you  should  always  keep  in  mind 
that  they  are  subjective  and  narrowly  per- 
sonal. 

In  April  1950  I  started  looking  for  a 
job.  I  was  interviewed  by  several  superin- 
tendent's but  didn't  hit  anything  promising 
until  I  went  to  Spokane  to  talk  to  John 
Shaw,  the  former  superintendent.  He  was 
very  interested  in  my  situation,  but  felt 
that  he  needed  slightly  more  to  go  on.  He 
suggested  that  I  come  to  Spokane  and  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  working  wtih  some  of 
the  people  in  his  district.   I  spent  a  week  in 


the  eighth  grade  at  Logan  School  and  was 
observed  by  a  couple  of  the  administrative 
staff  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  I  then 
went  to  Libby  Junior  High  and  spent  a 
week  and  was  observed  by  more  staff  mem- 
bers. The  outcome  was  that  I  was  given 
a  contract  for  the  fall. 

Since  no  high  school  jobs  in  my  subject 
field  was  open,  I  was  assigned  to  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  Garfield  school.  This 
proved  to  be  a  most  advantageous  place- 
ment for  me,  as  I  was  working  with  the 
best  principal  in  town.  Thanks  to  hia 
understanding,  patience  and  assistance,  I 
had  six  happy  years  of  what  I  call  success- 
ful teaching.  In  1956,  I  moved  to  Long- 
view,  Washington,  and  have  just  completed 
my  second  year  there  in  an  eighth  grade  in 
a  junior  high.  Next  year  I  will  be  assigned 
to    an    11th    grade    home    room    and    will 
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also  teach  journalism  and  speech.  I 
am  not  certain  exactly  what  it  takes  to  be 
a  good  teacher,  but  the  characteristics  are 
about  the  same  for  the  blind  person  as  for 
the  sighted.  Love  of  kids  is  certainly 
paramount.  A  sense  of  humor,  more  than 
average  intelligence,  ingenuity  are  all  es- 
sential. A  sightless  teacher  must  constant- 
ly use  his  wits,  thinking  ahead  of  thei 
students  and  interpreting  such  sounds  and 
motions  as  he  perceives  and  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Physical  stamina  is  also  necessary  for 
teaching  is  a  very  fatiguing  activity.  I  am 
often  asked  how  I  handle  discipline.  I 
have  decided  that  discipline  is,  after  all, 
a  relationship  which  exists  between  teacher 
and  student  or  students;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  reasonable,  sincere  relationship  with 
the  class  I  find  that  I  can  manage  to  sur- 
vive. I  do  not  mean  that  my  kids  are  a 
bunch  of  angels.  They  throw  paper  at  each 
other,  they  sometimes  try  sneaking  around 
the  room  and  they  even  play  tricks.  Some 
days  I'm  kind  of  discouraged  and  Avhen  I 
go  to  lunch,  I  feel  that  it  all  isn't  worth 
it.  But  then,  I  get  to  talking  to  the  other 
teachers  and  listen  to  them  moan  about 
what  has  just  happened  in  their  rooms 
and  I  don't  feel  so  bad. 

I  have  had  to  improvise  in  some  areas. 
I  have  one  of  the  students  quietly  read  ma 
the  spelling  list  and  I  pronounce  the  words, 
use  them  in  sentences  and  discuss  them. 
I  have  a  couple  of  students  who  stay  after 
school  sometimes  and  correct  daily  math 
assignments.  I  have  had  a  high  school 
senior  come  in  after  school  or  evenings  and 
help  me  with  lesson  planning,  lesson  prep- 
aration and  grading  papers,  filling  out  re- 
port cards  and  other  book  work.  Bulletin 
boards  are  a  major  problem  but  I  have  my 
high  school  helper  or  a  committee  of 
students  do  most  of  this  display  woik. 

I  would  find  it  too  time  consuming  to 
relate  all  the  ways  I  manage  to  get  things 


done,  but  it  is  a  never  ending  process  of 
modifying  and  adapting  things  I  have 
learned  or  heard  about  to  my  own  situa- 
tion. The  amount  and  type  of  extra  curri- 
cular  activities  entered  into  depends  on  the 
individual.  For  four  years  I  was  advisor 
for  our  school  paper.  I  have  served  as  stu- 
dent council  advisor,  supervising  dances, 
activities,  and  committee  work.  I  have 
served  on  district  book  committees.  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  professional 
organizations  of  the  national,  state,  and  lo- 
cal levels.  None  of  these  things  were  re- 
quired, but  they  have  all  helped  me  to  be 
a  better  teacher. 

Being  a  sightless  teacher  is  not  impos- 
sible. Public  education  as  a  cai*eer  for  a, 
blind  person  is  not  closed  but  neither  is  it 
yet  open  veiy  wide.  The  blind  person  must, 
in  most  cases,  make  his  own  opportunities. 
I  personally  do  not  feel  that  a  person  with 
a  major  visual  handicap  should  try  teach- 
ing below  the  seventh  grade.  I  suppose 
others  have  mastered  the  lower  grades,  but 
the  program  is  so  involved  in  reading  at 
the  lower  levels  that  teaching  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  the  chance  for  success  would  be 
less.  Also,  the  older  children  are  capable 
of  more  independence;  can  be  of  more  as- 
sistance; and  take  less  personal  service. 
I  also  would  suggest  that  if  a  blind  person 
takes  education  in  college,  that  he  do  more 
than  minimum  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion before  he  goes  out  looking  for  a  job. 
The  extra  work  gives  you  a  psychological 
advantage  with  most  superintendents. 

It  would  also  seem  that  if  the  blind  per- 
son has  trouble  with  his  student  teaching 
assignments,  he  would  probably  change  to 
something  else  rather  than  try  to  fight  on 
through. 

I  hope  that  these  few  comments  will  help 
you  with  your  deliberations.  I  know  that  I 
have  not  covered  some  areas  and  I  wish 
that  I  were  on  hand  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. Best  of  luck  and  thank  you  for  this 
privilege. 
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PIANO  TUNING 

BILL  VAN  WINKLE,  Pasco,  Washington 


I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Fries  for   this  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  you  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
about  piano  tuning  and  its  allied  arts  as  a 
vocation  for  the  blind.    There  is  a  tremen- 
dous demand  in  the  United  States  today  for 
qualified  tuner  technicians.   There  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  about  10,000,000  pi- 
anos in  the  U.S.  today.    Now  of  these  less 
than  100,000  are  being  tuned  and  serviced 
regularly.    There  are  some  20  major  build- 
ers of  pianos  in  the  U.S.  today.  Each  manu.- 
facturer  builds  many  different  name  makes 
and  models  and  styles  of  pianos,  ranging 
from  a  36"  high  spinet  to  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  wonderful  concert  grand.   And 
with  these  instruments  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  factory  it  is  emphasized  by   the 
manufacturer    that    their    instruments    be 
tuned  twice  a  year  and  serviced  regularly 
by    a    competent    well-trained    technician. 
The   problems   are    many    that    confront  a 
good  tuner  technician,  and,  of  course,  the 
greatest  prerequisite   is   the   training   and 
the  right  amount  of  time  allotted  to  this 
training.    I  feel  that  I  was  very  fortunate 
that  I  took  my  training  throughout  my  high 
school  education  but  it  was  not  limited  to 
that.    I  had  post  graduate  Avork  which  en- 
abled me  beyond  doubt  to  have  the  business 
that  I  have  today.    On  my  high  school  grad- 
uation   I    knew    that    I    was    not    mature 
enough,  that  I  did  not  have  the  competence 
or  the  ability  for  the  understanding  of  my 
profession.    It  was  my  post  graduate  year 
that  gave  this  to  me  and  also  the  fact  that 
my    instructor,    Mr.    Fries,    constantly    en- 
couraged his  students   to   study  the   allied 
arts  that  are  pertinent  to  a  successful  busi- 
ness.    Allied    arts    mean    a    knowledge    of 
music    and    understanding   the    physics    of 
sound  and  acoustics,  of  business  bookkeep- 
ing, filing  system,  correspondence  and  cer- 
tainly salesmanship  and  practical  psychol- 
ogy.   I  live  in  Pasco,  Washington  and  have 
my  clientele  in  the  Tri-City  Area — Pasco, 
Kennewick  and  Richmond.    I  have  my  own 


business  as  well  as  contracting  work  for  a 
large  music  store.  And  as  you  know,  I 
think  one  of  the  most  fascinating  things  in 
my  work  is  the  fact  that  I  work  in  the 
homes;  I  work  for  all  types  of  people  and 
I  like  all  types  of  people.  When  we  go 
into  tuning  and  servicing  of  a  piano  I  think 
that  very  few  people  actually  realize  what 
is  required  or  what  takes  place.  There  are 
120  steel  wires  that  comprise  the  scaling 
of  a  piano.  It  is  a  tonal  eqvialization  at  a 
set  frequency  of  these  120  steel  strings 
that  is  tuning.  The  technical  part  enters 
into  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  business. 
The  mechanical  action  has  from  7,000  to 
10,000  component  parts  and  another  in- 
teresting thing  is  the  psychological  aspect. 
I  have  met  a  great  deal  of  sighted  competi- 
tion, and  I  find  it  stimulating  and  the  com- 
petition is  great.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
them  have  not  had  adequate  training.  They 
have  learned  from  their  fathers  or  from 
just  books.  They  have  not  had  an  adequate 
training  in  this  course,  and  actually  many 
of  the  sighted  technicians  in  my  territory 
have  seen  instruments  and  tools  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  are  using  them 
and  find  that  they  suffice  far  better  than 
some  of  the  tools  they  use.  Something 
that  Ave  are  all  interested  in,  and  that's 
income  or  salary.  A  good  blind  technician 
earns  from  $2,000  to  .$14,000  a  year.  These 
are  facts,  they  are  not  fancies.  The  store 
and  public  relations  in  my  work  are  fasci- 
nating. It  is  my  responsibility  for  the  com- 
pany that  I  work  for  to  service  the  pianos 
on  the  floor  for  sale.  They  may  range  from 
a  $500  instrument  to  an  instrument  worth 
several  thousand  dollars.  They  entrust  me 
to  handle  and  care  for  these  instruments. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  I  have  a  very 
costly  instrument  that  is  spread  all  over 
the  shop,  through  no  fault  of  mine.  I  have 
to  go  out  and  give  cost  estimates  and  I  am 
asked  continuously  by  people  for  advice  aa 
to    what    type   of  instrument   they   should 
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buy  for  Johnny  or  Judy.  And  of  course,  this 
is  something  I  sincerely  try  to  do  to  tlie 
best  of  my  ability.  It  is  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing to  have  a  vocation,  a  business,  in  which 
you  can  feel  completely  self-sufficient.  The 
only  disadvantage  that  I  can  see  for  the 
blind  in  the  tuning  field  would  be  inade- 
quate training.    I  hope  that  in  some  way 


this  evening  I  have  created  a  new  interest; 
in  or  even  created  interest  in  piano  tuning 
and  its  allied  arts  as  a  vocation.  And  in 
conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  man's  resources 
as  long  as  he  has  an  open  mind.  Thank 
you. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

MRS,  LOUISE  SMITH,  Portland,  Oregon 


After  listening  to  all  these  very  fine 
speeches  it  sort  of  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
story  I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  A 
man  went  into  a  department  store  one  day 
and  wanted  to  buy  a  shotgun.  He  went 
up  to  the  counter  and  the  clerk  showed  him 
a  magnificent  British  made  instrument.  It 
had  perfect  balance  and  had  a  hand-carved 
stock  and  was  precision  made  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  and  this  fellow  was  pretty  im- 
pressed and  he  said,  "How  much  is  it?" 
The  clerk  said  that  it  was  a  bargain  at 
$1800.  The  man  kind  of  frowned  and  said, 
"Do  you  have  something  a  little  less  ex- 
pensive?" And  so  the  man  showed  him  a 
Belgium  gun.  This  was  also  a  very  fin© 
quality,  but  it  cost  $1200.  So  the  man 
asked  again  if  they  had  something  a  little 
less  expensive.  He  was  shown  an  American 
model.  "How  much  is  this?"  "This  is 
$800.  And  then  the  man  got  very  exasper- 
ated and  he  said,  "You  just  don't  seem 
to  understand.  I  am  going  to  a  simpl© 
wedding."  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
I  would  like  to  add  to  Dr.  Pott's  remarks 
and  to  some  of  the  remarks  that  each  of 
the  speakers  have  mentioned  before  me  to- 
night. They  seem  to  be  running  through 
all  the  talks.  The  first  thing  is  that  I  feel 
after  12  years  of  employment  as  a  social 
worker  in  a  public  welfare  department 
that  this  field  provides  an  unlimited  oc- 
cupational opportunity  for  visually  handi- 
capped. I  want  to  restrict  my  remarks  to- 
night primarily  to  the  field  of  social  work, 
dealing  with  the  general  field  as  opposed 


to  the  field  of  social  work  involving  de- 
partments of  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
the  home  teaching  profession.  The  second 
thing  is  that  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
importance  of  personal  qualification  and  a 
very  broad  educational  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  worker.  The  field  of  social 
work,  as  Dr.  Potts  pointed  out,  is  a  fairly 
new  profession  and  for  this  reason  I  think 
that  it  is  an  extremely  good  one  for  a 
blind  person  to  consider.  It  is  vigorous 
and  experimental.  It  is  working  hard  to 
develop  a  body  of  knowledge  and  set  of 
principles  that  will  range  it  along  with 
law,  medicine,  and  education.  The  read- 
ers, directors,  administrators  are  willing 
to  experiment  with  personnel  as  well  as 
with  methods.  There  are  two  types  of  agen- 
cies, the  one,  the  private  agency,  which 
provides  case  work  and  counseling  services 
primarily  within  the  physical  structure  of 
the  agency  itself,  presents  practically  no 
problems  of  adjustment  or  mechanical  sub- 
stitution for  the  blind  person.  The  client 
comes  to  the  agency.  The  majority  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  client  contact.  The  only 
difficulty  which  might  arise  would  be  that 
of  reviewing  case  records  and  this  could 
be  easily  overcome.  The  public  agency  on 
the  other  hand  combines  case  work  services 
with  the  primary  function  of  establishing 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  within 
the  legal  framework.  Most  of  the  agencies 
of  this  kind  require  that  most  of  the  client 
contact  be  done  outside  of  the  office,  in  the 
home,  or  elsewhere  in  the  community.   The 
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case  load  is  tremendous  and  it  is  extremely 
inefficient  and  virtually  impossible  to  do 
this  job  if  a  person  does  not  drive.  Even 
the  sighted  person  is  discouraged  from  ac- 
cepting employment  in  a  public  agency  if 
he  does  not  drive  a  car.  The  laws  make 
it  difficult  for  an  administrator  to  agree 
to  the  hiring  of  outside  help  and  the  social 
work  salary  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
sider it  anyhow.  There  is  one  job,  how- 
ever, within  the  public  agency  which  is 
designed  and  well  suited  and  this  is  in 
the  department.  This  department  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
viewing new  applicants,  determining  his 
problem,  establishing  a  client-agency  rela- 
tionship and  then  the  case  is  assigned  to  a 
regular  case  worker  who  does  the  paper 
work  establishing  the  eligibility  and  carry- 
ing on  the  case  work  services  which  were 
begun  in  the  intake  interview.  A  recent 
job  analysis  completed  by  the  civil  service 
department  in  the  state  of  Oregon  dis- 
closed that  approximately  25%  of  the  reg- 
ular case  workers  time  is  spent  in  client 
contacts  and  7  5%  is  spent  in  doing  the 
paperwork,  filling  out  forms,  which  ai'e 
requisite  for  the  authorization  of  money 
payments.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
anyone  considering  accepting  such  employ- 
ment in  a  position  where  you  can  operate 
effectively  only  25%  of  the  time  is  going 
to  find  it  frustrating;  he  is  going  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  administrator  is  going 
to  find  it  economically  unpractical.  The 
intake  department  spends  approximately 
75%  of  its  time  in  client  contact,  2  5%  of 
the  time  in  dictation  and  preparing  case 
records  to  be  passed  on  the  next  assign- 
ment. There  are  virtually  few  forms  to  be 
completed  and  these  can  be  done  more  ef- 
ficiently in  the  dictation  process  by  the 
stenographers,  and  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  9  years  ago  when  I  took  over 
my  present  position,  I,  without  any  author- 
ity, delegated  many  of  these  tasks  to  my 
stenographer.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  job,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  able  to  do  one  more  intake  inter- 
view a  day  than  anybody  else  in  the  agency, 
they  adopted  this  same  principle  for 
all   tlm  intake  woikors.     You   can.   through 


initiative  and  ingenuity,  perhaps  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  job  you  are  doing. 
As  all  of  the  people  here  on  the  platform 
have  pointed  out  to  you  time  and  time 
again  tonight,  the  blind  person  who  is  con- 
sidering an  occupation  must  look  pretty 
objectively  at  himself,  and  ask  what  quali- 
ties does  he  possess  to  fit  him  for  the 
job?  And  then  he  has  got  to  see  that  he 
possesses  all  of  these  qualities  and  more 
so.  I  think  that  we  have  all  met  people 
with  lots  of  education  with  a  fine  back- 
ground, with  all  of  the  opportunities,  in- 
cluding good  health,  who  were  just  as  blind 
as  bats  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  what 
people  are  and  how  they  operate,  and 
goodness  knows,  I  think  the  social  work 
feels  that  it  has  its  share.  So  I  think  one 
of  the  first  things  we  have  got  to  impress 
is  that  a  person  considering  social  work 
must  have  an  insight,  must  be  intuitive 
and  sensitive.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to 
have  a  quick  and  keen  judgment.  He  has 
got  to  be  able  to  watch  his  client  very 
closely  during  an  interview.  He  has  got  to 
know  when  to  terminate  it  and  he  has  got 
to  be  able  to  recognize  when  he  is  stepping 
on  a  sensitive  point  and  he  has  got  to 
maintain  complete  control  of  an  interview 
at  all  times  and  he  has  got  to  be  sure  that 
the  relationship  is  going  to  be  maintained. 
Because  the  job  of  the  social  worker  is  re- 
lating to  individuals  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems,  and  if 
you  don't  preserve  this  very  precious  rela- 
tionship you  are  lost  and  the  services  of 
your  agency  are  not  going  to  be  available 
to  the  individual.  Now,  we  use  lots  of 
clues,  we  use  facial  expressions,  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  the  tone  of  the  voice. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  clues  that  can  be 
used.  When  you  take  away  the  more  ob- 
vious clues  of  facial  expressions,  move- 
ment of  hands,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the 
visual  clues,  then  it  is  essential  that  the 
visually  handicapped  person  be  skilled  in 
utilizing  other  clues  that  will  give  him 
the  same  result  of  decision  and  impression. 
As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  a  social 
worker  is  going  to  have  2  years  of  graduate 
beyond  his  bachelor's  degree.  If  he  is  not 
prejjured  to  do  this  there  is  not  much  sense 
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iu  his  considering  going  into  the  field. 
But  no  amount  of  book  learning  is  going 
to  give  him  these  qualities  that  I  have 
mentioned.  He  needs  a  wide,  varied  experi- 
ence in  meeting  and  contacting  all  different 
kinds  of  people.  He  has  got  to  be  aware 
of  his  own  shortcomings  and  his  own 
prejudices.  And  he  can  gain  this  only  by 
getting   out  into   the   world,    being   pretty 


independent  and  being  sure  that  he  is  cap- 
able of  warmth,  and  strong  feeling  for 
people.  The  person  who  has  spent  his 
formative  years  within  4  familiar  Avails 
and  associating  with  people  who  have  prob- 
lems similar  to  his  own,  is  not  going  to 
be  successful  in  very  many  fields.  But 
most  of  all  he  is  not  going  to  be  successful 
as  a  social  worker. 


VOCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CAELTON  GEEIDEE,  YMCA  Secretary 
Salem,  Oregon 


I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fries,  and 
good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You 
know,  I  feel  real  sorry  for  you.  You  have 
been  sitting  all  cramped  up  there  for  2 
hours  and  15  minutes.  Let's  stand  up  a 
minute  now.  How  about  raising  your  hands 
way  over  your  head?  How  about  taking  a 
big  deep  breath?  Huh,  feels  good,  doesn't 
it?  Alright,  sit  down.  You  know  I  may  get 
booted  off  this  platform  before  I  even  be- 
gin. There  was  once  a  minister  who  was 
admonishing  a  young  man  for  not  going  to 
church  on  Sunday.  He  was  telling  him  that 
Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  coming  to  church.  That's  why 
every  good  Christian  should  go  to  church. 
The  young  fellow  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Well,  I  can't  come  to  church  on  Sunday, 
you  see,  parson,  I  have  a  job.  I  play  semi- 
pro  ball  on  Sunday  and  I  get  $20  for  it." 
The  minister  looked  at  him  sternly  for  a 
minute.  Then  he  said,  "But  young  man, 
you  shouldn't  work  on  Sunday."  The  young 
fellow  replied,  "Well,  you  do."  The  minis- 
ter said,  "But  you  don't  see,  young  man, 
I  am  in  the  right  field."  The  young  man 
replied,  "Well,  so  am  I,  and  the  sun  sure 
is  hot  out  there,  isn't  it?"  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  the  goal  of  everyone  of  you  and  every- 
one of  us  could  get  into  the  right  field 
vocationally  because  our  lives  have  so  much 
more  meaning  if  we  are  in  the  type  of 
work  that  we  like  to  do  .  .  .  the  type  of 
work  that  provides  an  adequate  living  for 
us,  and  so  that  we  can,  as  blind  persons, 
find  the  sighte(J  ones,  too,  fit  ourselves  into 


the  community  in  a  positive,  productive, 
kind  of  way,  so  that  there  is  no  great 
distinction  between  being  blind  vocation- 
ally and  being  sighted  vocationally.  I  am 
a  YMCA  secretary.  Don't  misunderstand 
the  word  secretary;  I  don't  take  notes. 
This  word  secretary  was  derived  from  the 
early  YMCA  secretaries  or  men,  profes- 
sional men  in  the  YMCA  and  it  started  112 
years  ago.  They  were  the  secretaries  then 
and  they  kept  the  notes  of  the  meetings; 
they  called  the  meetings;  they  kept  track 
of  the  books  in  the  library;  they  conducted 
prayer  meetings;  they  swept  the  floor;  they 
did  everything.  They  got  to  calling  them 
secretaries  and  so  the  name  has  stuck.  So 
professionally,  there  is  a  category  of  YMCA 
secretaries.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  a  YMCA  secretary  is,  you  had 
better  understand  what  a  YMCA  is.  I  imag- 
ine most  of  you,  perhaps  all  of  you,  have 
YMCA's  in  the  towns  you  are  from  and 
perhaps  many  of  you  here  tonight  are  mem- 
bers of  the  YMCA.  It  is  an  association,  that 
is,  a  YMCA  is  a  world  wide  fellowship  of 
youth  and  adults,  united  in  common  loyalty 
to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing Christian  personality  and  building  a 
Christian  society.  There  are  some  ISOO 
YMCA's  in  this  country,  and  some  4500 
professional  YMCA  secretaries.  There  are 
YMCA's  organized  in  79  countries  around 
the  world,  comprising  a  membership  of 
well  over  iVo  million  people.  That  is  a  lot 
of  people  and  a  lot  of  YxVICA..  The  pro- 
fessional standards  of  a  YMCA,  the  mini- 
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mum  standards,  for  such  a  vocation,  are  aix 
equivalent  of  a  Bachelor's  degree,  120  se- 
mester hours  credit  from  an  accredited  uni- 
versity. Then  he  is  apprenticed,  called  a 
junior  secretary,  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
Now  if  he  has  not,  in  his  basic  undergrad- 
uate work,  obtained  a  minimum  of  30  se- 
mester hours  in  6  basic  areas,  then  it  is 
necessary  for  him  in  this  2  year  apprentice- 
ship training  period,  as  junior  secretary, 
to  get  these  30  semester  hours  in  these  6 
specific  areas,  which  are:  History  and  Phi- 
losophy of  the  YMCA  about  3  semester 
hours;  History  of  Christianity,  about  6 
hours.  Group  work,  learning  to  work  with 
various  types  of  groups  and  to  handle 
groups,  about  6  hours;  community  organi- 
zation, administration  counseling  and  guid- 
ance and  so  you  see  they  cover  the  very 
basic  techniques  and  skills  that  are  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  work  in  an  association, 
and  to  work  with  other  people.  We  have 
2  professional  training  schools  in  this 
country,  that  is,  for  YMCA  professional 
secretaries.  One,  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  I  did  my  under- 
graduate work  and  graduate  work.  Also 
George  Williams  College  in  Chicago.  There 
are  other  universities  in  the  country  which 
provide  these  30  semester  hours  of  special 
work.  One  is  the  Lewis  and  Clark  College 
in  Portland  and  also  Willamette  Univer- 
sity in  Salem.  For  persons  who  do  not 
have  direct  access  to  a  imiversity  they  can 
get  accredited  by  taking  many  of  these 
classes  by  correspondence.  It  is  pretty 
tough,  however.  But  there  you  have  it. 
After  a  2  year  apprenticeship  training 
period,  as  a  junior  secretary,  then  having 
to  pass  all  the  qualifications  of  doing  a 
good  job,  the  30  semester  hours,  then  you 
are  given  what  is  called  a  senior  secretary- 
ship rating,  and  you  are  a  professional 
YMCA  man.  I  am  not  a  schizophreniac,  but 
I  carry  two  portfolios.  First  of  all,  I  have 
to  do  with  membership  services,  as  the 
membership  services  director  of  our  YMCA. 
We  had  some  4500  members  in  a  particu- 
lar association  where  I  have  worked.  T  am 
in  charge  of  keeping  the  files  on  these 
members,  promoting  friendship.  I  organize 
membership    campaigns    eack    year.     It   is 


an  involved  thing  and  may  involve  somg 
300  persons  working  in  this  campaign  and 
having  to  do  with  the  expirations,  termina- 
tions and  renewals  of  all  members  of  the 
YMCA.  The  assimilation  into  the  program 
of  new  YMCA  members,  to  get  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  purpose  of  the  Y,  the 
activities  that  are  available  to  them  in  thej 
YMCA  building,  and  to  get  them  started 
doing  things.  There  are  other  services  in 
this  area,  too,  but  I  think  that  will  givei 
you  a  general  idea  of  the  responsibilities. 
Also,  I  am  the  adult  program  secretary. 
You  know,  working  with  adults  is  a  real 
interesting  thing.  I  know  that  working 
with  kids  is  too.  Mostly  I  work  with 
adults  now,  and  in  the  adult  program  area 
of  the  Y  we  have  a  special  committee. 
We  try  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  what  we  as  a  YMCA  can  or- 
ganize in  the  way  of  activities  to  reach 
the  needs  of  the  community.  More  and 
more  it  is  turning  to  family  activities,  with 
emphasis  on  family  groups  and  activities 
that  are  available  to  whole  family  groups. 
We  have  such  things  going  in  our  program 
now  that  are  available  to  adults  such  as 
citizenship  classes,  square  dancing,  folk 
dancing,  social  dancing,  the  kind  of  activi- 
ties for  man  and  wife.  We  have  many  activ- 
ities for  the  family  together.  Each  year  I  di- 
rect a  family  camp  out  at  our  YMCA  camp  at 
Camp  Silvercreek.  Now  that  has  been  oper- 
ating for  eleven  years  and  I  have  directed 
that  camp.  We  conduct  it  over  Labor  Day 
weekend  and  it  has  gotten  to  be  quite  a 
traditional  thing.  People  have  come  year 
after  year  with  their  families  and  we  see 
these  kids  growing  up  from  tiny  tots  put 
in  the  nursery,  until  now  we  serve  them  as 
teenagers,  and  it's  lots  of  fun.  Also  a 
year  and  half  ago,  to  meet  one  of  the  basic 
needs  of  the  community,  we  organized  the 
Salem  Marriage  Clinic  and  are  now  doing 
an  extensive  work,  using  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  business  men  and  ministers  in  a  panel 
type  of  marriage  counseling  process.  I 
spent  all  of  last  evening  and  up  until 
midnight  last  night  on  one  of  these  mar- 
riage counseling  cases  ol"  this  ntiture.  That 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Salem 
community.    Due  to  our  efforts  in  Salem, 
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one  was  organized  in  Portland  about  a 
montli  ago.  We  find  that  it  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  we  plan  this  fall  to 
include  pre-marriage  counseling  in  the 
services  which  we  render  in  this  area. 
Well,  as  I  say,  we  try  to  organize  the  pro- 
gram in  the  community  in  each  particular 
YMCA  to  meet  the  heeds  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  lot  of  fun  being  a 
YMCA  worker  because  of  the  diversity  of 
activities,  because  of  the  diversity  of  the 
nature  of  people  that  you  meet  all  the  time. 


And  on  my  particular  job  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  blind  person  can't  do  it.  After  all 
I  do,  and  I  think  that  if  I  didn't  do  it  all 
right  the  board  of  directors  would  fire  me 
tomorrow.  In  looking  at  the  job  to  seo 
how  I  might  do  it  differently  than  a 
sighted  person  would,  I  think  I  probably 
use  more  secretarial  help  than  a  sighted 
person,  since  more  reading  is  necessary. 
I  do  have  a  secretary  who  reads  things  to 
me  and  types  my  correspondence  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


J.  M.  WOOLLY,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  Scliool  for  the  Blind 


The  membership  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has 
shown  a  gain  of  462  in  the  last  five  years. 
This  constitutes  a  5  8.3%  gain.  During  the 
biennium  now  ending,  the  increase  has 
been  71.  Just  prior  to  registration  for  this 
convention,  membership  stood  at  1247. 

An  increasing  number  of  teachers  from 
public  schools  are  joining  the  Association. 
In  fact,  the  increase  during  this  biennium 
is  largely  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
public  school  teachers  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

Forty-six  residential  schools  reported 
membership  for  the  current  year.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  schools  and  agencies  reported 
100%  of  their  professional  staff,  with  three 
schools  reporting  100%  of  the  houseparent 
staff.  Representatives  of  three  Canadian 
schools,  eleven  educational  agencies,  such 
as  state  departments  of  education,  forty 
one  public  schools,  fourteen  miscellaneous 
agencies  as  well  as  some  tAventy  individuals 
who  are  unattached  to  agencies  are  cur- 
rently members  of  A.A.I.B. 

This  membership  gives  a  ratio  of  one 
member  to   each   6.4  pupils,   as  registered 


with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  for  1956-57. 

The  growth  of  A.A.I.B.  can  and  must 
continue  if  we  are  to  represent  all  of  the 
blind  children  of  America.  In  these  crucial 
times  in  the  education  of  blind  children, 
all  who  are  concerned  with  their  education 
should  belong  to  the  one  professional  or- 
ganization which  is  exclusively  interested 
in  that  education.  Even  though  we  have 
a  large  number  of  teachers  in  A.A.I.B., 
there  are  many  more  who  should  and 
would  join  if  we  give  them  the  opportunity. 
There  are  as  well,  parents,  members  of 
Boards,  and  many  other  interested  individ- 
uals who  should  be  enlisted.  Even  though 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  the  large  num- 
ber of  day  class  teachers  join  A.A.I.B,,  a 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  in 
more  and  more  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Joe  Kerr,  Secretary  of  A.A.I.B., 
Mr.  V.  R.  Carter,  Editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Journal,  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the  many 
wonderful  people  in  the  schools  and  agen- 
cies who  served  as  membership  chairmen. 
They  gave  invaluable  help  in  making  pos- 
sible our  present  membership. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

LEO  J.  FLOOD,  Superintendent 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


The  committee  requests  that  applicants 
foi'  teacher  certificates  please  complete  all 
blank  spaces  on  the  Teacher's  Certificate 
Application  Blank,  including  the  number 
of  semester  hours  of  education,  the  number 
of  semester  hours  of  psychology  aiid  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  and  where  obtained. 
Applicants  are  also  requested  to  send  with 
the  application  a  letter  of  rating  of  their 
teaching  experience  by  a  qualified  super- 
visor. 

Total  number  of  certificates 

from  1940-1956  -..- 345 

Certificates  from  1956-1958  31 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  certified 
in  the  Biennium   19  56-1958: 

Miss  Connie  Bryan 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Beatrice  Burquist 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Campbell 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Mr.  Floyd  R.  Cargill 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Suzanne  Corey 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  Don  Donaldson 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Wilber  H.  Fulker 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Mr.  Seymour  Haliczer 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Dena  H.  Hill 

Ariz.  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Miss  Lenah  Hill 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


Mrs.  Nadyne  B.  Lessard 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Clifford  Litwiller 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

(Two  certificates — Academic  &  Vocational) 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Marshall 

Ariz.  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Miss  Rose  E.  McGuire 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Meyer 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Mary  Allen  Miller 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Potts 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Norma  Thady  Reid 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  Clarence  V.  Richardson 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  Betty  Will  Rupard 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Miriam  Russel 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  LaDean  Sage 

Washington   State  School  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Laura  Louise  Schumacher 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  Willard  Roy  Sittler 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  Dovie  Maudine  Sooy 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  Helen  Marie  Sweeney 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  Helen  Louisa  Wear 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Jane  Wegehoft 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Miss  Effie  Westensee 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Armeada  Zell 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

D.  W.  OVERBEAY,  Superintendent 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 


It  has  been  my  responsibility  and  great 
pleasure  to  act  as  coordinator  of  regional 
workshops,  meetings  and  institutes  during 
the  current  biennium.  Although  many 
other  meetings   may   have   boen   sponsored 


by  members  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  only  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  reported. 

1.    Institutes  for  Hoiiseparents 

A.   "An  Institute  for  Houseparents  of 
yisually    Handicapped    Children." 
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Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  July  8-JuIy  19,  1957. 

D.  W.  Overbeay,  Coordinator 

Ina  E.  Hubbard, 

Assistant  Coordinator 

Forty-five  houseparents  from  eigh- 
teen states  attended  this  institute. 
Classes  were  held  on  the  campus 
of  Washington  University  while 
most  of  those  enrolled  including 
resource  persons  were  housed  and 
fed  on  the  campus  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  at  a  very 
nominal  fee. 

Special  commendation  is  due 
Supt.  George  Heltzell,  Principal 
Ina  E,  Hubbard  and  staff  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  for 
their  hospitality,  interest  and  gen- 
erosity. For  example,  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  provided  bus 
and  driver  and  a  station  wagon  to 
transport  participants  and  resource 
persons  to  and  from  the  Washing- 
ton University  campus  and  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind  each 
day. 

Houseparents  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  A.A.I.B.  only  since 
19  5  6.  Their  eager  response  to  thia 
opportunity  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge and  effectiveness  revealed  a 
great  need  for  the  institute  and  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  house- 
parents  to  become  more  effective  in 
their  relationship  with  each  child. 

B.  "The  First  Western  Institute  of 
Houseparents  of  Visually  Handi- 
capped Children,"  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Oregon,  June  30- 
July  11,  1958. 

Supt.  Everett  Wilcox,  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind, 
Coordinator 

C.  "An  Institute  for  Houseparents  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children." 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Au- 
gust 11-22,  1958. 

Supt.  Egbert  Peeler, 
Coordinator 

D.  "Arts  and  Crafts  Workshop 
Course."  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City,  July  7-25,  19  58. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Mitchell, 
Coordinator 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Workshop 
at  the  43rd  Biennial  Convention  in 
Worthington,  Ohio,  recommended 
that  a  summer  workshop  for  col- 
lege credit  be  offered  to  teachers. 


II. 


Now  thanks  to  the  A.F.B.,  Hunter 
College,  Dr.  Merle  Frampton  and 
Dr.  Paul  Mitchell  and  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  teach- 
ers are  being  offered  an  excellent 
three  weeks  course. 

These  three  institutes  and  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Workshop  for 
houseparents  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.  and  its 
staff.  Grants  of  over  $12,000.00 
have  been  made  available  by  Direc- 
tor M.  Robert  Barnett  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  these  four  major  projects. 
The  assistance  received  from 
Georgie  Lee  Abel  as  liaison  person, 
Pauline  Moore  as  a  resource  person 
and  Katherine  F.  Gruber,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Specialists  Services  has  been  inval- 
uable. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
recognize  the  cooperation  of  Wash- 
ington University,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity and  Hunter  College. 

It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time,  energy,  and  intelligence  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  workshop 
or  institute.  I  urge  each  of  you 
to  thank  Everett  Wilcox,  Egbert 
Peeler,  and  Dr.  Paul  Mitchell  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
A.A.I.B. 

Finally,  none  of  this  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Dr.  Robert 
Thompson.  It  was  he  who  first 
recognized  the  desirability  of 
houseparents  becoming  members 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  It  was  he  who  first 
saw  the  need  for  these  regional  in- 
stitutes. Just  as  important,  it  waa 
President  Bob  who  got  the  money. 

Other  interesting  meetings: 

A.  "Spring  Conference  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Visually  Handicapped  in 
California,"  March  8,  19  58,  at  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

This  was  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Bureau 
of  Special  Education,  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  Services  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Supt. 
of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  reported  that  250  attended 
this  conference  including  sixty  res- 
idential and  public  school  teachers. 
This  was  a  "Thought  and  Practice 
Exchange"  at  which  problems  of 
mental     interest    were    discussed, 
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Amorican  Aaauciation  of  Inatructor^  of  Uie  Blind 

The  full  report  is  most  interesting.  Participants  were  the  Oak  Hill 
More  conferences  of  this  type  School,  New  York  Institute,  Over- 
should  be  held.  brook,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 

B.  Meetings  at  the  Florida  School  for  T^'?,^'^^' 

the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  2-   ^^^  South  Carolina  School  for 
1     On  ivTflv  Q  in    ^ckK'^   +^o^i,^^c  r.f  ^*^®  Blind  and  the  North  Carolina 
Jub?fc  SoVdV   lapses  we  ^in-  ^f  ^  TT""  "  ^wo  day  festival 
vited  to  meet  on  the  campus  o?  the  A.rfi^??^  Q  T<fr^«  ^''''*^    Carolina, 
Florida  School  so  as  to  better  ac-  ^^^'^  18-19,  1958. 
quaint  themselves  with  the  school  D.  The  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
and  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  School  held  a  regional  music  con- 
interest,  ference   on    October    10-12,    1957. 
2.   "Travel  and  Orientation,"  with  Representatives    from    Minnesota, 
Mr.    L.    P.   Howser,    Supt.    of    the  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kan- 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind   as  ^^^'  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa  were 
instructor,   the  school  held  a  two  ^^  attendance, 
day  meeting  of  houseparents  and  -o     ■       ^          .■                        n     ^- 
teachers  in  order  to  gain  further  Regional  meetings   are  excellent  means 
insight  into  this  vital  area.  for  personnel  interested   in  the   education 

C.  Music  Festivals  °^  blind  children  to  become  better  teachers 

1.  The    Perkins     School     for    the  ^""^   Houseparents.     I   sincerely   hope   that 

Blind  was  host  to  a  Second  Annual  agencies,  schools  and  boards  will  continue 

Music  Festival,  April  25-27,  1958.  to  promote  and  improve  this  media. 


A.A.I.B.  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

JOSEPH  J.  KERE,  Secretary -Treasurer,  A.A.I.B. 

Assistant  Principal  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Balance  on  hand  June  7,  1956  $5,796.22 
Ohio  Convention  Registration  & 

Membership  632.00 

Dues  from  Schools  1956-1957  2,270.10 

Dues  from  Schools  1957-1958  2,055.90 

Memberships  1956-1957  4,662.00 

Memberships  1957-1958  4,988.00 

International  .Journal  950.00 
Teacher  Certification  & 

Proceedings  106.00 

Receipts  from  Foundation  6,OOo!oO 


$27,460.97 
Expenses   1956-58  $15,859.52 


Balance  June  2.  19  58  $11,601.45 

REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  AND  EVALUATIONS 

EGBERT  N.  PEELER,  Superintendent 

N'orth  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 

About    two    years     ago     the     American      and  a  committee   was  appointed   to   make 

Association    of    Instructors    of    the    Blind      an     effort    in     this    direction.      There    is 

))ecame    interested    in    establishing    mini-      nothing     new     about     establishing     stand 

mum  standards  for   schools  for   the  blind      ards   for   the   control  and  operation   of  an 
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educational  institution.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  public  schools  for  many  years. 
It  has  also  been  done  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  In  most  instances  minimum 
standards  for  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  are  established  and 
enforced  by  our  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation. The  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  also  have  regional  agencies  for 
performing  this  same  function  on  a  some- 
what higher  basis.  The  regional  agency 
in  my  part  of  the  United  States  is  called 
The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  names  for  these 
regional  agencies  are  similar  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  standards  that  have  been  set  up  for 
the  public  schools  have  been  used  by 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  years. 
In  some  instances  these  were  applied  and 
followed  as  specific  yardsticks.  In  other 
cases  they  represented  an  approximate 
standard  which  could  be  applied  to  some 
extent  to  a  school  for  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  public  schools  consider  the  Bache- 
lor's Degree  as  the  normal  standard  for 
teachers  entering  the  teaching  profession. 
We  follow  the  same  general  standard  for 
schools  for  the  blind  although  there  may 
not  be  a  specific  requirement  that  we  do 
so.  Other  standards  from  the  public  schools 
have  been  valuable  and  have  been  used  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  such  as  the  foot 
candles  of  electric  lights  in  the  classrooms, 
the  ratio  of  Avindow  space  to  floor  space 
in  the  classroom,  the  amount  of  bulletin 
board  space  in  the  classroom,  the  degree 
of  slope  in  the  auditorium  floor,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  quantity  of  subject 
matter  to  be  covered  in  each  subject,  each 
year,  throughout  the  entire  educational 
program. 

Many  of  the  standards  used  in  the  public 
schools  have  been  of  great  value  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  there  are  also  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  peculiarities  of  our 
schools  have  made  it  diflacult  to  use  public 
school  standards;  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  public  schools  have  no  stand- 
ard on  activities  that  are  very  important  to 
us,  such  as  the  quantity  of  Braille  books 


in  the  school  library,  the  quantity  of  jig- 
saw maps  for  the  teaching  of  geography, 
the  supply  of  Braille  slates  and  Braille 
writers,  the  number  of  students  per  teach- 
er, and  on  and  on. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  A.A.I.B.,  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Evaluation  sent  out  a  series  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  various  schools  and  individ- 
uals in  order  to  determine  the  present 
standards  in  the  several  schools  and  to  get 
advice  about  minimum  requirements.  The 
first  four  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools,  but  I  am 
sure  all  staff  members  assisted  in  an- 
swering them.  After  the  replies  were 
returned,  the  results  were  tabulated, 
and  certain  recommended  standards  were 
stated.  These  statements  were  mimeo- 
graphed, and  the  copies  were  mailed  back 
to  the  sixteen  schools  sending  the  ques- 
tionnaires. The  items  covered  in  the  first 
four  questionnaires  pertained  to  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  school  and  the  equip- 
ment available  to  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  second  series  of  five  questionnaires 
was  sent  to  individual  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  teachers  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  minimum  requirements  in 
certain  areas  and  to  give  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  levels  which  schools 
should  follow  in  operating  efficient  depart- 
ments. 

The  nine  questionnaires  were  limited  to 
certain  areas  of  school  endeavor.  In  most 
instances  they  covered  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  questions  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  particular  field  involved.  Some  of 
the  items  included  are  as  follows: 

Questionnaire  No.  1  —  Considered  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  the  number 
of  periods  taught  per  week,  academic  de- 
grees held  of  teachers,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions held  by  the  school  librarian. 

Questionnaire  No.  2  —  Pertained  to  read- 
ers for  the  elementary  grade. 

Questionnaire  No,  3  —  Was  about  the 
school  library. 

Questionnaire  No.  4  —  Covered  general 
instructional  equipment. 
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Questionnaire  No.  5  —  Was  in  the  field 
of  cooking  and  sewing. 

Questionnaire  No.  C  —  Covered  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Questionnaire  No.  7 — Was  on  the  teach- 
ing of  music. 

Questionnaire  No.  8  —  Included  certain 
equipment  for  teacliing  General  Science 
and  Biology. 

Questionnaire  No.  i)  —  Included  perma- 
nent academic  records,  permanent  medical 
records,  and  permanent  records  of  psycho- 
logical tests. 

The  summarized  replies  with  some  rec- 
ommended minimum  requirements  for  our 
schools  have  been  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed to  certain  workshops  here  at  the 
Vancouver  Convention.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  workshops  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  them  in  detail  and  to  recom- 
mend any  changes  that  appear  to  be  proper. 

AN  EVAIiUATION 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  procedure  followed  in  trying  to 
establish  some  recommended  minimum 
standards.  A  persistent  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  recommendations  as  objective 
as  possible.  A  few  moments  ago  I  stated 
that  the  first  four  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  sixteen  schools.  When  the  replies 
were  received,  they  were  tabulated  to  de- 
termine what  sort  of  program  is  offered  in 
the  average  school.  This  was  done  on  the 
assumption  that  the  program  in  the  aver- 
age school  is  probably  reasonably  good  and 
that  all  schools  should  meet  the  average 
standard  of  quality.  In  many  cases  the 
recommended  minimum  requirement  is  an 
actual  representation  of  the  average  prac- 
tice in  the  average  school.  Inasmuch  as 
the  sixteen  schools  included  in  the  study 
were  average-sized  schools,  there  should 
be  some  adjustments  for  schools  that  are 
smaller  or  larger.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
point.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  grades  one  to  six  in  the  sixteen 
(schools  was  eleven,  and  this  figure  was 
listed  as  the  recomnvnded  standard  that  all 
schools  should   meet;    but   the   quantity   of 


library  books  is  on  a  graduated  scale  to  fit 
the  sizes  of  the  schools. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
proposed  requirements  do  no  represent  a 
proper  standard  for  all  schools  to  attain. 
Perhaps  the  average  school  is  too  low  or 
too  high,  and  some  adjustments  should 
be  allowed.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  considered  seriously  by  those  who  may 
ultimately  want  to  adopt  some  specific 
standards  for  our  schools  to  follow. 

In  many  cases  it  was  not  easy  to  reach 
a  decision  with  regard  to  a  minimum  re- 
quirement. Sometimes  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  the  schools  and  by  teachers  an- 
swering the  questionnaires  showed  a  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
your  committee  to  reach  a  decision  which 
was  felt  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  majority 
of  the  thinking.  For  example,  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire on  cooking,  the  teachers  did  not 
all  agree  as  to  the  type  of  kitchen  furniture 
arrangement.  Some  of  the  teachers  felt 
that  the  unit  kitchen  with  two  or  more 
girls  working  in  each  unit  was  the  proper 
procedure.  This  is  the  method  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  public  schools.  Some 
of  the  teachers  felt  that  this  scattered  the 
visually  handicapped  children  too  much  for 
the  teacher  to  give  proper  supervision. 
Your  committee  had  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  the  method  that  seemed  to  be  in  greatest 
accord.  The  decision  fell  in  favor  of  the 
unit  kitchen,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  other  method  is  unsatisfactory.  If,  how- 
ever, a  minimum  requirement  is  adopted, 
we  would  assume  that  other  schools  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  philosophy  of  the 
particular  requirement  and  work  towards 
that  goal. 

In  some  cases  the  committee  had  to  be 
a  bit  arbitrary.  For  example,  in  one  ques- 
tionnaire, replies  were  received  from  eight 
teachers,  all  of  them  making  recommenda- 
tions about  the  equipment  to  be  used  in 
this  particular  area.  Only  one  of  the 
eight  teachers  listed  a  teacher's  desk.  This 
was  such  an  obvious  piece  of  equipment; 
seven  of  the  eight  teachers  didn't  think 
about  listing  it.  Your  committee  arbi- 
trarily included  a  teacher's  desk  as  a  part 
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of  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  class- 
room. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

What  is  the  next  step?  Should  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  adopt  the  recommended  minimum  re- 
quirements and  ask  all  schools  to  meet 
them?  Should  the  A.A.I.B.  workshops  re- 
vise them  before  they  are  adopted?  Per- 
haps they  should  not  be  adopted  at  all. 
Perhaps  they  should  be  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket  and  forgotten. 

The  areas  covered  by  the  committee  up 
to  the  present  time  represent  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  program  which  could  be 
included  in  a  set  of  standards.  If  the  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  committee  were 
adopted  by  A.A.I.B.,  it  would  have  little 
effect  unless  study  can  be  continued  to  in- 
clude many  other  areas  of  equal  import- 
ance. It  has  taken  two  years  to  prepare  the 
standards  now  available  for  consideration 
at  this  session.  More  years  are  needed  to 
complete  the  job.  And  if  the  job  is  con- 
tinued, there  is  a  probability  that  the  ma- 
terial would  be  out  of  date  soon  after  it  is 
completed;  and  it  would  be  time  to  appoint 
new  committees  to  plan  the  necessary  re- 
visions. But  this  is  true  of  many  other 
things  in  life,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
want  it  to  be  otherwise. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  recommen- 
dations? First  of  all,  I  hope  the  workshops 
can  study  them  seriously.  I  think  they 
should  study  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  and  submit  comments  to 


the  committee  with  regard  to  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  and  suggest  the 
changes  that  should  be  considered.  I  do 
not  think  the  Convention  workshop  groups 
should  have  the  privilege  of  making  the 
final  decision  about  any  standards  they  may 
desire.  Sometimes  our  workshops  are  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  a  minority  of  members 
who  talk  too  much  while  other  members 
finish  their  naps.  I  believe  the  workshops 
should  make  recommendations,  but  I  have 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  ultimate 
adopting  of  any  standards  for  our  school^ 
to  follow  should  be  done  by  an  editorial 
board  which  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider all  factors  and  to  establish  machinery 
which  would  produce  subjective  decisions, 
insofar  as  possible. 

If  this  study  is  to  be  continued,  it  will 
be  done  so  upon  proper  action  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  our  organization.  I  believe 
the  Board  of  Directors  would  like  to  have 
advice  from  the  various  workshops  as  to 
the  procedures  to  be  followed.  If  the  work- 
shops like,  or  dislike,  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  they  should  certainly  make  it 
known  to  the  Board  of  Directors  witli 
proper  recommendations  for  future  action. 
If  the  workshop  groups  consider  this  effort 
of  mediocre  value,  a  recommendation  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  would  be  sufficient. 
If  the  workshops  feel  that  the  effort  is 
proper  and  in  the  right  direction,  they 
should  evaluate  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time  and  submit 
recommendations  for  any  changes  that  are 
considered  proper. 


NOMINATIONS 


MISS  BEATEIX  BAIED,  Teacher 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


After  due  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship; geographical  localities,  sex,  and  repre- 
sentative areas  of  work;  the  members  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  wish  to  place 
the  following  slate  before  the  membership 
for  consideration  in  the  election  of  officers 
and  board  of  directors  of  the  A.A.I.B.  for 
the  vears  19.'^S-19  60: 


OFfPICERS 

Dr.     Robert    Thompson,     immediate     past 
president,    Ex-officio   —   Superintendent 
Michigan  School   for  the  Blind,   Lan- 
sing, Michigan 

President: 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Superintendent 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Vinton,  Towa 
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First  Vice  President: 

Miss  Lois  V.  Cox  Principal 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Second  Vice  President: 

Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly  Superintendent 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas 

Secretary-Treasurer : 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr....Assistant  Principal 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Julia  Hayes  Principal 

Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Mr.  Schuyler  Houck  Teacher 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Iverson  Principal 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Traub  Teacher 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Everett  Wilcox  Superintendent 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Salem,  Oregon 

The  above  named  officers  and  directors 
were  elected  for  the  next  biennium  1958- 
60. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEAF-BLIND 


DR.  HUGO  SCHUA^Orr,  Superintendent 
West  Virffinia  Scliool  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


We  respectfully  present  the  following 
report  as  your  two  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Deaf-Blind  Children.  This  report 
consists  chiefly  of  the  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing, which  are  as  follows: 

"The  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  met  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  April  9,  1957.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Annette 
D.  Dinsmore,  who  was  acting  as  chairman 
pro  tern. 

Present : 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  L.  E.  Berg,  Superintendent 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 
Mr.  Paul  C.   Mitchell,  Assistant  Principal, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind 

Mr.   Edward  J.  Waterhouse,   Director 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Byron  Berhow,  Superintendent 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent 
North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf 

(CEASD  representative) 
Mr.  Fred  L.  Sparks,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
The  Central  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf 
(CEASD  representative) 


Mr.  Hugo  F.  Schunhoff,  Superintendent 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 

Blind 

(A.A.I. B.  representative) 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Steele,   Superintendent 

Colorado   School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

(A.A.I.B.  Representative) 

Miss    Annette    B.    Dinsmore,     Consultant 

Services  for  Deaf-Blind 

Absent : 

Mr.  A.  E.  McBride,  President 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,   Superintendent 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Guests: 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  Assistant  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Betty  G.  Riley,  Field  Worker  Services 

for  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Marian  F.  Weller,  Psychologist 

Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

After  discussion  of  problems  involved  in 
organizing  the  proposed  National  Commit- 
tee for  Deaf-Blind  Children,  the  following 
actions  were  taken: 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried: 
1.  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 
continue   its    activities  as   outlined   at  the 
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meeting  iu  Michigan  on  March  5  and  6, 
1956  and  that  no  effort  be  made  at  this 
time  to  implement  the  establishment  of  a 
large  committee  but  that  meetings  be  open 
to  any  individuals  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  deaf-blind  children. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Board  accept  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
in  October,  19  58,  but  if  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  board  deem  it  necessary  to 
schedule  a  meeting  at  an  earlier  date,  they 
shall  have  the  authority  to  do  so. 

3.  That  the  question  of  finaucing  travel 
expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  be  held  in  abeyance  for  several 
weeks. 

4.  That  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  be 
specifically  limited  to  actions  taken  and 
that  these  be  mimeographed  and  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  board.  This  shall  ap- 
ply to  this  meeting  and  all  future  meetings. 

5.  That  at  the  last  meeting  of  any  given 
term,  when  an  election  of  new  officers  takes 
place,  the  incumbent  chairman  shall  keep 
the  chair  until  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 


The   Executive   Board    elected    from   its 
members  the  following  npw  officers: 
Chairman — Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler 
Vice-chairman — Mr.  Hugo  F.  Schunhoff 
Secretary — Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
The    Executive   Board    present    made   a 
resolution    to    express    its   thanks    to    the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  its 
staff   for  its  hospitality   and   the   financial 
support  provided  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  board  for  travel  expenses." 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
April  9,  19  57,  the  group  was  entertained 
by  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  providing  the  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  school.  The  group 
had  an  excellent  tour  of  the  school  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  facilities  and 
program  provided  for  deaf-blind  children. 
The  group  had  luncheon  at  the  school. 

Your  representatives  appreciate  very 
much  the  hospitality  of  the  Ameiucan  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  represent  the  A.A.I.B.  on  this  com- 
mittee. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
To  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  A.A.I.B. 


Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
A.A.I.B.  presented  the  three  proposed  a- 
mendments  to  the  convention  and  after 
discussion  were  voted  upon  and  adopted. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Article  IV — Officers — of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  shall  he 
amended  to  read: 

"The  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  im- 
mediate Past  President  and  the  following 
to  be  elected  at  each  biennial  meeting: 
President,     First     Vice-President,     Second 


Vice-President,  Secretary  -  Treasurer,  and 
five  directors.  Their  duties  shall  be  as  indi- 
cated by  their  respective  titles.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  No  president  or  vice- 
president  shall  succeed  himself  in  of- 
fice, and  the  term  of  any  officer  shall  be  two 
years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected." 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary, whose  duties  and  responsibilities  will 
be  directed  by  said  Board. 

Section  6  of  the  By-Laws. 

Increase  the  annual  dues  from  four  dol- 
lars ($4.00)  to  five  dollars  ($5.00),  begin- 
ning the  1958-59  year. 
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NECROLOGY  REPORT 

DE.  FRAISrCIS  M.  Ai^DREWS,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I 
find  it  necessary  to  make  this  report.  Will 
all  of  you  please  rise? 

The  years  of  service,  the  hours  of  de- 
votion, the  influence  for  good  which  all 
these  people  have  had  on  the  lives  of  blind 
children  is  great.  I  am  sure  that  as  they 
have  sown  so  now  they  reap. 

Jesus  said,  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions: If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 
And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know." 

The  following  have  completed  their  ca- 
reers: 
California  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Iris  B.   Hall,   teacher  of  the  deaf- 
blind 

California  State  Department  of  Education 
Mrs.  Margaret  Potts  Purchase 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Mearns,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors 

Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mrs.  Louise  B.  Inglis,  former  Principal 

of  the  School 
Mrs.  Alice  Mathis  Geisler,  music  teacher 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  James  Wayde  Drennen,  former 

music  teacher 
Mrs.  Lula  Manson,  former  senior  girls' 

housemother 
Mrs.  Irma  McAfee,  former  English  and 

dramatics  teacher 
Mr.  John  L.  Ryan,   former  houseparent 

and  principal 
Mrs.  Mina  Koenig,  Former  English 

instructor 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Mae  Mack,  former  seamstress 


Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Newcomer,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors 

Miss  Minnie  Hicks,  former  language  arts 
teacher 

Miss  Miriam  Jefferson  former  kinder- 
garten teacher 

Massachusetts — Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind 

Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  psychologist 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Superintendent 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss   Margaret  Wade,   teacher  of  inter- 
mediate grades 

Mr,  Martin  J.  Collins,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.   Ina  Hubbard,  Principal 
New  York  State  School 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Brayer,  Principal 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs,  Edith  R.  Holt,  teacher  of  type- 
writing 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Etta  F.  King,  former  business  edu- 
cation teacher 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Adams,  housefather 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Mabel  Colvin,  former  teacher 
Mrs,  Content  S.  Wright,  Coordinator  of 
the  Overbrook  Home  Teacher  Training 
Course 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs,  Betsy  Rae  Ross,  former  houseparent 

and  nurse 
Mrs,  Valentine  Dempsey,  former  house- 
mother 
Mr.  Charles  Van  Cise  former  janitor 

"The  strife  is  o'er  the  battle  done 
The  victory  of  life  is  won; 
The  song  of  triumph  has  begun. 
Allelulia." 
Please  remain  standing  for  a  moment  of 
silence. 
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AUDITING  REPORT 

E.  J.  WOOD,  Superintendent 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Au- 
diting Committee,  have  checked  the  re- 
ceipts, disbursements,  and  balance  reported 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
A.A.I. B.,  for  the  biennium  ending  June  23, 


1958,  and  find  them  to  be  in  proper  order 

and  excellently  kept. 

E.  J.  Wood 

D.  A.  Hutchinson 

P.  C.  Potts 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

"W.  A.  HACK,  Superintendent 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 


The  committee  offers  the  following  seven 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
44th  Biennial  Convention. 

1.  RESOLVED — that  letters  of  thanks 
be  sent  to  observers  and  outside 
speakers  vrho  so  ably  contributed  of 
their  knowledge  and  time  to  promote 
the  success  of  this  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

2.  RESOLVED — that  this  convention  ex- 
press to  Superintendent  Berhow  of 
the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  his  entire  staff  the  warmest 
appreciation  for  their  hospitality  and 
provision  of  every  convenience  and 
comfort  for  the  welfare  of  the  mem- 
bers attending. 

3.  RESOLVED — that  a  letter  of  appre- 
ciation be  directed  to  Superintendent 
Virgil  Epperson  of  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  to  record 
our  appreciation  for  his  cooperation 
to  help  make  available  the  excellent 
facilities  of  his  school. 

4.  RESOLVED — that  gratitude  be  ex- 
pressed in  written  form  to  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions,  in  care  of 
its  director,  Dr.  Garrett  Heyns,  for 
inviting  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  hold  its 
44th  Biennial  Convention  within  its 
boundaries,  and  for  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  organization  every  neces- 
sary facility. 

5.  WHEREAS  the  Revised  International 
Manual  of  Braille  Music  Notation 
1956  based  on  the  decisions  reached 
at  the  International  Conference  on 
Braille  Music  in  Paris  in   1954  and 


compiled  by  Mr.  Harry  V.  Spanner, 
Braille  Music  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  World  Braille  Council  has  now 
been  published,  and,  WHEREAS  the 
said  Revised  International  Manual  of 
Braille  Music  Notation  19  56  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  approxed  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Braille  Music 
of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee submits  for  official  adoption  a 
recommendation  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
that  the  said  Revised  International 
Manual  of  Braille  Music  19  56  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  system  of  music  nota- 
tion to  be  used  by  the  embossers  and 
transcribers  in  the  United  States  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  September, 
1958. 

WHEREAS  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  has  submitted  its  final  re- 
port on  recommended  proposals  for 
the  revision  of  the  Standard  Braille 
Code  for  Grade  II,  and, 
WHEREAS  a  nation  wide  sampling  of 
reader  preference  has  been  completed 
to  determine  the  opinions  of  the  users 
of  Braille  in  this  matter,  and, 
WHEREAS  the  Joint  Uniform  Com- 
mittee has  been  in  consultation  with 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee 
for  the  purposes  of  arriving  at  a  uni- 
form Braille  code  of  basic  principles 
for  English  speaking  countries, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOIiVED 
that  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  in  convnetion 
at  Vancouver,  Washington,  on  June 
26,  19  58,  does  hereby  approve  the  Re- 
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port  of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  and  authorizes  the  said 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  actual 
editing  and  revision  of  the  Standard 
English  Braille  Code  for  official  adop- 
tion and  use  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  January  1959. 
ANB  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
THAT  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.A.I. B.  will  be  in  cooperation  with 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
appoint  a  continuing  body  of  braille 
experts  representing  the  libraries,  the 
embossers,  the  transcribers,  the  edu- 
cators, and  the  home  teachers,  to 
serve  the  field  as  an  interpretation 
authority  on  all  matters  of  literary, 
music,  and  mathematical  Braille  us- 
age arising  in  the  future. 
AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  President  of  the  A.A.I. B.  be 


empowered  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in  naming  ai 
joint  authority  of  not  more  than  three 
members  to  serve  as  the  interpreting 
authority,  effective  January  1,  1959. 

7.  "WHEREAS  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  may  not  ap- 
prove of  certain  methods  of  raising 
money  for  use  by  the  organization, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  urged  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  delegates 
assembled  at  any  of  the  biennial  con- 
ventions, or  by  mail  ballot  return,  be- 
fore engaging  in  any  mass-mailing 
appeal  for  funds. 

All  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. 


LOOKiNG  AHEAD 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH,  Worhsho'p  Coordinator 

Consultant  in  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Department  of  Education,  California 


As  we  go  into  our  various  workshops 
(there  are  2  3  this  year)  for  five  (5)  ses- 
sions of  serious  thought  and  exchange  of 
ideas,  it  seemed  desirable,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  newcomers  to  this  work,  to 
review  some  of  the  growth  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  work  with  blind  children  and 
youth.  This  year  marks  100  years  of  serv- 
ice to  blind  people  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  Printing 
House  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  you  know  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  1853 
in  New  York  and  that  this  is  the  44th 
Biennial  Convention. 

Three  years  of  participating  on  a  work- 
shop basis  paved  the  way  for  this  fourth 
workshop  which  we  are  beginning.  Growth 
has  continued  through  the  non-meeting 
years  of  A.A.I.B.  by  holding  several  re- 
gional meetings,  by  carrying  on  correspon- 
dence and  through  committee  meetings 
following  the  conventions.  Growth  has 
further    been    noted    in    the    development 


within  the  convention  which  first  began 
with  meetings  of  the  superintendents  and 
through  the  years  was  extended  to  include 
principals,  guidance  counselors,  teachers, 
houseparents,  and  others. 

The  International  Journal  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  inaugurated  by  A.I.I. B. 
came  into  being  June,  19  51,  serving  as  a 
voice  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Other  organizations  playing  active  roles 
in  work  with  blind  people  are  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Federation  for  the  Blind  and  in- 
directly, the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  a  national  non-profit  private  foundation, 
was  established  in  19  21.  The  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  published  a  professional 
magazine  since  1928  that  has  gone  through 
a  series  of  changes  and  is  presently  known 
as  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
known  by  many  of  you. 

Through  the  A.A.I.B.  a  committee  on 
standards  and  evaluation  was  directed  to 
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develop  an  instrument  to  assist  scliools  in 
evaluating  tliemselves.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  your  workshop  sessions. 

During  the  years  of  rapid  influx  of  young 
blind  children  due  to  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, efforts  were  made  in  various  ways 
to  serve  parents  as  well  as  young  blind 
children  previous  to  their  entrance  into 
the  schools.  We  have  lived  through  the 
battle  of  the  brailles,  even  struggling  in 
changing  from  Grade  1  to  Grade  li/4  to 
Grade  2  braille.  We  still  have  some  de- 
tails to  work  out  in  the  use  of  the  various 
braille  codes  and  perhaps  we  should  be 
giving  further  consideration  to  the  learning 
of  Grade  3  braille. 

The  production  of  braille  has  gone 
through  and  is  going  through  a  series  of 
changes  as  new  instruments  are  being  de- 
veloped. We  liave  learned  to  use  and  like 
the  Perkins  Brailler  but  are  witnessing 
growing  pains  in  the  manufacturing  of 
these  instruments.  "Detailed  Information 
Concerning  the  Program  of  Braille  Re- 
search" may  be  reviewed  by  turning  to  thei 
May,  19  57  issue  of  the  International  Jour- 
nal for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  which 
Mr.  Zickel  and  Miss  Hooper  discuss  a  num- 
ber of  projects. 

Teachers,  health  personnel  and  admini- 
strators are  requesting  more  and  more  in- 
formation concerning  the  general  health 
(physical,  mental  and  emotional)  of  each 
child,  as  well  as  more  adequate  records  of 
the  visual  problems. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  cited  by 
Edith  Kerby  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  Spring  issue 
of  the  Sight-Sa\T[ng  Reviewi.  In  reviewing 
this  data,  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  points  out 
in  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,2  June, 
1958  some  items  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  you: 

"The  most  recent  study  covering  the 
years  of  1954-55,  reflects  the  records  of 
4426  blind  children,  representing  more 
than  1/2  of  the  total  of  7000  blind  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. The  grade  range  Is  kindergarten 
through  senior  high  school,  93%  of  them 
being  between  5  and  19  years  of  age. 
In  most  cases,  87%,  the  age  of  onset  of 


))lindness  was  before  the  age  of  5. 
Slightly  more  than  1/2  of  the  1954-55 
group  were  already  blind  at  birth." 

He  continues  with 

"The  blindness  rate  is  appreciably  higher 
for  boys  than  for  girls.  There  are  131 
blind  boys  to  every  100  blind  girls  .  .  . 
The  estimated  rate  of  incidence  of  blind- 
ness for  Negroes  was  almost  20%  higher 
than  for  white  ...  It  is  estimated  that 
14%  of  all  blindness  in  children  can  be 
traced  to  hereditary  causes.  However, 
the  adequacy  of  the  data  on  genetic 
causes  is  open  to  question." 
"The  data  on  retrolental  fibroplasia  indi- 
cates that  the  number  of  preschool  cases 
began  to  fall  off  in  19  5  4  and  is  expected 
to  decline  further.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  19  60,  the  total  number  of  preschool 
blind  children  will  return  to  the  pre- 
RLF  level.  The  number  of  blind  children 
entering  educational  institutions  will 
probably  increase  until  1960  and  then 
drop  off." 

As  more  is  being  learned  about  visual 
problems,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
further  use  of  optical  aids.  One  indication 
of  this  is  the  survey  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1957  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  referred 
to  as  the  IHB  Optical  Aids  Service.  An- 
other is  Optical  Aids  for  Low  Acuity  by 
Russell  L.  Stimson,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1957. 
This  is  a  manual  presenting  "a  simple  com- 
plete clinical  method  that  leads  to  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  optical  visual 
aid  for  the  individual  patient"  and  might 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  eye  special- 
ists for  their  evaluation. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  was 
essential  to  send  a  blind  child  to  a  resi- 
dential school  in  order  that  he  receive  an 
adequate  education.  With  the  increase  in, 
recent  years  in  the  numbers  of  young  blind 
children  due  chiefly  to  RLF,  parents  of 
blind  children  and  educators  have  sought 
various  ways  of  educating  visually  handi- 
capped children.  While  the  type  of  educa- 
tion the  blind  child  received  was  a  basic 
issue  at  one  time,  it  is  hoped  that  we  have 
fairly  well  weathered  that  storm.    In  pub- 
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,  lie  antl  private  schools  we  have  lived 
through  Varying  phases  of  terminology 
such  as  segregated  classes,  cooperative 
classes,  special  day  classes,  integrated  pro- 
grams, resource  programs  and  itinerant 
programs.    All  of  these  represent  change. 

As  we  go  into  our  workshop  sessions,  the 
foregoing  has  heen  presented  to  stimulate 
thinking  by  way  of  reviewing  past  accom- 
plishments and  encouraging  us  to  project 
our  thinking  into  future  years  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  needs  of  blind  children  and 
youth.  The  following  questions  are  raised 
as  points  for  possible  consideration  in  the 
various  sessions: 

1.  What  are  we  doing  for  the  gifted 
blind  child? 

2.  Are  we  adequately  caring  for  the 
mentally  retarded-blind? 

3.  What  of  the  blind-cerebral  palsied, 
the  hard  of  hearing  —  partially  see- 
ing, the  emotionally  disturbed? 

1.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  do 
we  need  to  examine  our  definition  of 
"blindness"? 

2.  Are  we  pointing  up  the  needs  of  par- 
tially seeing  children  to  authorities 
Avho  should  be  planning  for  them? 

3.  Are  we  making  adequate  provisions, 
for  the  low-visioned  child,  or  are  we 
requiring  that  he  function  as  a 
"blind"  child? 

1.  What  are  we  doing  in  audio  aids? 

2.  Have  we  given  adequate  consideration 
to  the  training  of  good  listeners? 

3.  Do  we  know  how  well  blind  children, 
listen? 

1.  Have  we  secured  all  of  the  data  wei 
need  for  a  good  cumulative  folder  for 
each  child? 

2.  Do  we  share  and  interpret  this  in- 
formation for  the  personnel  working 
directly  with  the  children? 

1.  What  are  we  doing  to  build  the  typei 
of  curriculum  we  desire? 

2.  Are  we  accepting  the  materials  that 
are  avlaible  in  braille  and  construct- 
ing our  programs  around  them — or 
are  we  being  creative  and  pointing  out 
our  needs  to  the  producers  of  braillei 
and  audio  aids? 

1.  What  are  we  doing  for  our  profes- 
sion growth? 

2.  Are  we  credentialled  for  the  work  we 
are   doing? 


Perhaps  we  find  it  easy  to  be  critical 
of  other  programs  without  understanding 
them. 

1.  Have  we,  as  administrators,  provided 
opportunity  for  visitation  from  onq 
school  or  program  to  another? 

2.  Are  we  encouraging  exchange  of  ideas 
with  teacher  training  institutions  even 
though  they  may  not  be  familiar  with 
our  own  special  work? 

1.  What  are  we  doing  to  help  the  general 
public  understand  blindness  and  blind 
people? 

2.  How  are  we  helping  the  parents  of 
blind  and  multiple  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  understand  their  feelings  a- 
bout  blindess? 

3.  Are  we  instilling  in  young  blind  chil- 
dren proper  attitudes  about  blindness 
and  about  their  responsibilities  to 
society? 

1.  Are  we  as  agencies,  organizations, 
schools  and  individuals  doing  all  wq 
can  to  work  together? 

2.  Are  we  "pulling  together"? 

3.  Are  we  keeping  foremost  in  our 
thoughts  that  we  are  all  working  to- 
ward the  same  common  goal? 

These  are  golden  years  for  conducting 
studies  and  planning  research.  What  are 
our  needs?  What  are  your  recommenda- 
tions? 

You  will  have  numerous  additional  ques- 
tions you  will  want  to  raise  for  discussion 
in  your  groups. 

Before  leaving  you,  may  I  share  with 
you  some  of  the  statements  taken  from 
"A  Framework  for  Public  Education  in 
California",  which  might  serve  as  a  helpful 
reference  during  the  work  sessions.  As  I 
read,  I  will  substitute  the  word  "America" 
for  "California"  so  that  it  will  express  the 
meaning  desired  for  this  group. 

"Education  in  America  is  recognized 
as  an  institution  of  all  of  the  people  and 
as  the  principal  means  of  accomplishing 
certain  definite  purposes.  The  origin  of 
these  objectives  is  the  faith  in  and  the 
commitment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  democracy  as  the  way  of  do- 
ing things  and  the  method  of  accomplish- 
ing organized  group  purposes.  The  ma-i 
jor  function  of  education  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  learner  to  become  more 
and  more  effective  as  a  citizen  in  a 
democracy  that  is  continuously  changing, 
improving,  and  playing  a  significant  role 
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in  the  world  scene.  Education  must  de- 
velop the  basic  principles  and  funda- 
mental ideals  of  American  democracy 
within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  American 
youth.  Hence  it  is  important  to  instill  a 
love  of  and  an  appreciation  for  the  de- 
veloping American  way  of  life. 

"The  educational  point  of  view  of  the 
American  schools  is  rooted  in  a  deep, 
abiding  faith  in  American  democracy. 
Education  in  a  democracy  must  aim  to- 
ward building  citizens  who  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  values  of  democracy  for 
all  peoples;  who  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship; and  who  are  capable  of  grappling 
creatively  with  problems  that  arise. 

"Education  in  a  democracy  is  concerned 
with  the  education  of  free  men — loyal  to 
the  values  and  process  of  democracy, 
with  knowledge  to  guard  their  freedom, 
and  possessing  the  discipline  and  vision 
to  enable  them  to  sacrifice  personal  and 
immediate  gain  to  the  general  welfare. 
This  is  the  kind  of  education  that  faith 
in  American  democracy  demands.  Belief 
in  the  welfare  of  society  and  belief  in  tha 
welfare  of  the  iiadividual  are  both  basic 
to  the  democratic  ideal. 

"We  are  more  and  more  concerned  with 
facility  in  living  democratically.  This  in- 
volves the  processes  of  group  planning, 
deliberating,  deciding,  and  acting.  We 
are  equally  insistent  that  participants  in 
the  democratic  process  have  common  un- 
derstandings essential  to  reach  sound  so- 
lutions and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  world  community.  Thq 
skills  that  are  necessary  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  group  to  arrive  at  appropri- 
ate democratic  behavior  in  specific  sit- 
uations are  basic  to  the  purposes  of 
education  in  America." 


The  purposes  of  education  in  American 
democracy  have  been  formulated  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admini- 
strators in  4  basic  objectives.    They  are: 

(1)  The  objectives  of  civic  responsibili- 
ties 

(2)  The  objectives  of  full  realization  of 
individual  capacities 

(3)  The  objectives  of  human  relation- 
ships 

(4)  The  objectives  of  economic  efficiency 

With  these  basic  goals  in  mind  and  with  3 
previous  years  of  experience  of  functioning 
on  a  workshop  basis,  it  has  not  seemed 
necessary  to  detail  procedures  for  the  5 
workshop  sessions  for  this  assembled  group. 
Your  officers  have  been  briefed  in  a  previ- 
ous meeting  of  their  responsibilities.  As 
participators: 

(a)  select  the  group  with  which  you 
want  to  be  affiliated 

(b)  stay  with  that  group 

(c)  be  a  contributing  member 

(d)  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  as- 
sume responsibility 

(e)  be  understanding  of  other  participa- 
tors' points  of  view  and 

(f)  report  to  meetings  promptly,  re- 
maining with  the  group  until  the 
close  of  each  session. 

May  this  44th  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  A.A.I.B.  be  the  best  ever! 


COMMERCIAL  ARTS 

ME.  CHAELES  F.  KUSEK,  Chairman 

MISS  CLIFTA  EDGIIsTGTON,  Co-Chairman 

MISS  MON'A  PALMEE,  Recorder 

MISS  EOSA  WEBBEE,  Observer 


We  have  attempted  to  explore  equipment 
and  materials  available  to  sighted  students 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  blind 
so  as  to  enable  the  blind  to  meet  their  per- 
sonal needs  and  to  give  them  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  business.  In  our  workshop  sessions 
we  have  taken  up  the  following: 

I.  Commercial  Law.  There  was  a  question 
in   regard   to   a   suitable   braille   text. 


Only  one  in  the  group  teaches  Com- 
mercial Law  and  the  rest  teach  typing 
only.  No  one  had  any  very  constructive 
suggestion  here. 

II.  Typewriting.  All  in  the  group  were 
typewriting  teachers.  Problems  were 
presented  as  follows: 

A.  Meeting  Needs  of  Children  of  Dif- 
ferent Levels  of  Attainment  who  are 
Working  in  the  same  class. 
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1.  Use  available  braille  books. 

2..  Dictate  on  discs  the  material 
teacher  desires  child  to  type. 

3.  The  child  can  type  from  a  dicta- 
phone until  work  is  satisfactory. 

B.  Braille  Typing  Textbooks.  None  of 
the  group  knew  of  a  satisfactory 
braille  and  sight-saving  textbook  for 
Elementary  Grades.  With  present 
available  facilities  some  members  of 
the  group  seemed  to  think  a  teacher 
could  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students  and  school  by  originating 
their  material  and  supplementing 
this  with  print  typing  books. 

C.  Establishment  of  a  Definite  Grade 
for  all  Schools  for  Starting  the  In- 
struction of  Typewriting.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  group 
would  not  wish  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular grade  in  which  teaching  of 
typing  should  be  started  because 
this  varies  and  is  determined  by  the 

1.  Objectives  of  the  typing  course 

2.  Amount  of  teacher  time  alloted 
for  typing 

3.  Quantity  of  available  equipment, 
etc. 

D.  Visit  to  Clark  College  Commercial 
Department.  We  were  invited  by 
Miss  Webber  (our  observer)  to  see 
equipment,  books  and  materials 
used  for  instruction  in  regular  com- 
mercial classes  with  the  idea  that 
we  would  be  able  to  adapt  what  we 
could  to  our  use  in  teaching  blind 
how  to  type.  There  were  demon- 
strations of  some  machines  and  we 
saw  many  new  textbooks. 

E.  Intersectional  Typing  Competition 
for  the  Blind.  We  think  this  would 
increase  efficiency,  accuracy  and 
help  in  attaining  the  desirable  goals 
we  have  in  teaching  of  typing.  The 
contests  to  be  used  would  be  initi- 
ated by  various  members  of  this 
group  and  experimentation  would  be 
done  by  New  York  State  Blind 
School,  Maryland  School  for'  Blind 
and  Ontario  School  for  Blind. 

F.  Typing  for  the  Slow  Learner.  The 
main  differences  in  teaching  slow 
learners: 

1.  Considerably  more  instruction 
detail  must  be  given  by  the 
teacher 

2.  Much  more  repetition  is  required 

3.  Results  are  much  slower  to  se- 
cure because  only  small  amounts 

can  be  learned  at  one  time 


4.  The  child  will  never  be  able  to 
attain  a  very  high  level  of  ability 
to  type 

G.  Regional  Meetings.  North  Carolina 
has  initiated  one  such  meeting  and 
those  who  attended  agreed  they  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  benefit.  Our 
group  would  like  to  have  more  of 
these  meetings.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  schools  in  an  area  to  get  to- 
gether if  there  was  a  sufficient  num- 
ber interested,  and  there  seems  to 
be. 

H.  Speed  Tests.  There  is  a  question  of 
how  these  should  be  administered. 
There  are  various  ways  some  of 
which  are: 

1.  Memorized  sentences 

2.  Individual  dictation 

3.  Tape  recorder 

a.  This  seems  to  work  best  (chil- 
dren do  not  have  a  chance  to 
stop  the  dictation  to  ask  spel- 
ling of  a  word) 

b.  Dictation  at  40,  50,  60  words 
a  minute 

c.  The  teacher  can  turn  the  vol- 
ume up  for  the  dictation  while 
it  might  be  hard  to  raise  her 
voice  sufficiently. 

I.  Length  of  Speed  Tests.  The  length 
of  test  varies  with  the  class  and 
level  of  typing. 

J.  Building  and  Retaining  Good  Typing 
Techniques.    A  few  examples: 

a.  Posture.  It  was  suggested  one 
way  of  doing  this  would  be  to 
post  the  names  of  those  using 
good  posture.  The  names  to  be 
put  on  the  bulletin  board. 

b.  Proper  position  of  the  hands. 
This  require  continual  watching 
and  reminding  by  the  teacher. 

K.  The  Best  Typists,  Boys  or  Girls. 
Probably  the  reason  for  this  ques- 
tion is  to  find  out  if  boy  dictaphone 
operators  should  be  trained.  Na 
definite  conclusion  was  reached 
here. 

L.  Good  Points  in  Setting  up  Evalua- 
tion of  Typewriting.  This  is  some- 
thing that  depends  largely  on  tha 
teacher.  The  general  aims  are  all 
the  same  for  typing  but  when  you 
come  to  specific  aims  there  is  varia- 
tion, and  these  should  be  to  meet 
particular  needs. 
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June  26,  1958 

Officers  elected  for  next  meeting,  19  60 
Chairman — Mrs.   Betsey  Campbell 
Assistant  Chairman — Mr.  Charles  Kusek 
Recorder — Mrs.  Beatrice  Carmichael 

Business 
Participants  Sobool  Address 

Mrs.  Betsey  Campbell,  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Carmichael,  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Box 
32,  Alamogardo,  New  Mexico 

Miss  Rita  Chapelle,  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario 


Miss  Clifta  Edgington,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,   Baltimore   6,    Maryland 

Miss  Nelle  Johnson,  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  3815  Magnolia  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Kusek,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Ave.,  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mona  Palmer,  Calif.  School  for  the 
Blind,  3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

Miss  Rosa  G.  Webber  (OBSERVER) 
Clark  College,  1508  East  Reserve  St., 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miss  Nadena  Williams,  North  Carolina 
School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  3  320  Garner 
Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


GUIDANCE  WORKSHOP 


GAEL  J.  DAVIS,  Chairman 
OAKSOI^  NOLAN,  Recorder 


The  workshop  program  was  planned  to 
discuss  typical  problems  that  occurred  with 
frequency  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind.  Typical  case  histories,  submitted 
by  several  schools,  were  duplicated  and 
distributed  to  the  participants  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Due  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  general  meetings  upon  the  time  of 
several  workshops  and  consideration  of  the 
"Proposed  Minimum  Requirements  for 
Permanent  Student  Records",  the  available 
time  for  discussion  of  case  histories  was 
limited  to  two  of  the  five  prepared  cases. 
However,  the  case  discussions  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  minimum  standards  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  many 
ideas,  concepts  and  practices  with  each 
member  present  extracting  those  that  he 
felt  most  pertiiient  to  him  and  to  his 
school. 

The  following  are  the  principle  concepts 
and  recommendations  that  evolved  from 
the  workshop   discussion: 

1.  Guidance  services  are  necessary  to 
treat  existing  behavioral  problems, 
and  they  should  be  extended  to  detect 
incipient  problematical  behavior. 

2.  For  guidance  purposes  an  individual'a 
record  should  include  all  pertinent 
personal  data  and  it  should  not  be 
limited  by  the  recommended  mini- 
mum standard  requirement.  In  his 
work  with  a  particular  case  t^e  gui- 


dance specialist  should  keep  records 
that  are  necessary  for  his  understand- 
ing of  a  particular  situation,  but  these 
records  are  confidential  and  apart 
from  the  readily  available  permanent 
pupil  record. 

3.  All  special  services  are  explicit  in  the 
guidance  concept  and,  when  not  avail- 
able within  the  school,  they  should  be 
sought  from  local  public  and  private 
agencies. 

4.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  orient 
all  the  staff  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  guidance  services.  Those  staff  in 
regular  contact  with  an  individual 
case  should  be  kept  informed  of  rec- 
commended  corrective  procedures  and 
the  progress  of  the  case.  This  results 
in  the  growth  of  an  atmosphere  in 
which  all  staff  members  are  direct 
participants  in  the  guidance  process. 

Participants: 

Carl  J.  Davis,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Carson  Nolan,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Floyd  Cargill,  Illinois  State  School,  Jack- 
son, 111. 

Harold  Hunningsen,  Nebraska  '  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Neb. 

Paul  Antle,  Missouri  State  School,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

Chaplain  Thvedt,  Minnesota  State  School, 
l^'ai'ibault,  Minn. 

Marie  Gerdes,  Nebraska  State  School, 
Nebraska  City,  Neb, 
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Ras  M.  Haider,  Indian  Embassy,  Wasli-  Ass't   Chairman  —   Rachel   Rowls,   North 
jngton,  D.  G.  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Officers  for  the  Biennlura  19  58-60  Recorder — Bob    McQuie,    Missouri    School 
Chairman — Floyd  Cargill  for  the  Blind 


HOMEMAKING,  RELATED  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

MRS.  MAECELLE  B.  KAVEY,  Ohaifnicm,  Related  Arts  &  Crafts 

MRS.  ARLTNE  HUCKINS,  Chairman,  Homemaking 

GRACE  SEIDLITZ,  Recorder 

LETTA  G.  ADOLPHE,  Observer 


Points  Discussed: 

Homemaking  teachers,  industrial  arts 
and  crafts  teachers  carried  on  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  crafts  for  all  ages  and 
areas.  Many  valuable  ideas  were  ex- 
changed. 

A  course  of  study  for  boys  was  discussed. 
It  was  agreed  to  send  all  available  courses 
of  study  to  Mrs.  Seidlitz  of  Missouri,  so 
she  can  coordinate  and  compile  them  and 
mail  to  all  members  between  conventions. 

The  show  learning  and  gifted  child  were 
briefly  discussed  and  will  be  on  the  agenda 
for  the  next  meeting. 

The  group  discussed  and  amended  Mr. 
Peeler's  list  of  recommended  standards  for 
equipment  in  Handicrafts,  Cooking  and 
Sewing.  The  group  felt  such  a  study  should 
be  continued  as  an  aid  to  boards  and  new 
teachers. 

Outstanding  Events: 

1.  Display  of  excellent  sources  of  craft 
materials  (Mrs.  Navey,  N.  C.)  (Lists 
to  be  sent  to  each  participant.) 

2.  Exhibits  of  arts  and  crafts  project — 
(Mrs.  Seidlitz,  Mo.  &  Mr.  Antle,  Mo.) 

3.  Tour  of  new  crafts  and  homemaking 
departments  in  the  area  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Crockett,  Wash,  and  Mrs. 
Adolphe,  Wash. 

4.  Book  exhibit  of  new  texts  available  in 
Homemaking  (Mrs.  Huckins,  Calif.) 
(List  to  be  sent  to  each  participant.) 

5.  Slides  of  arts  and  Crafts  workshop  at 
Peabody   (Mrs.  Navey,  N.  C.) 

6.  Talk  and  slides  on  teaching  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  Ex- 
change Teacher.  (Arranged  by  Mrs. 
Crockett,  Wash,  and  Mrs.  Tetlow, 
Ohio) 


7.  New  Braille  and  large  print  editions 
and  proposed  editions  were  presented 
and  discussed  by  Miss  Hooper  of  the 
Printing  House. 

Ilecoimnendatiotts : 

1.  A  joint  meeting  with  Industrial  Arts 
group  at  the  next  convention. 

2.  Arts  and  Crafts  class  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege be  encouraged  to  develop  a  list 
or  outline  of  arts  and  ci'afts  proven 
successful  with  the  blind  in  begin- 
ning, intermediate  and  advanced 
areas. 

3.  The  Journal  include  a  craft  idea 
corner. 

4.  The  Printing  House  edition  of  "Food 
at  your  Fingertips"  be  embossed  in 
loose  leaf  form,  not  plastic,  grouped 
in  numbered  sections. 

5.  A  print  copy  of  "Cooking  Without 
Looking"  be  made  available, 

6.  Miss  Hutchins  of  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company  be  contacted  on  brailling 
sample  basic  patterns. 

I*articipants : 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cox,  Montana  School, 
2  604— 6th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Montana 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Thv6dt,  15-6th  Ave.,  N.E., 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Emma  Rasmussen,  203  E.  Brown- 
ing,  Salem,  Oregon 

Miss  Frieda  Fredrickson,  1427  West 
Gardner,  Spokane,  Washington 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Gordon,  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  928  East  Boulder, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Miss  Sarah  Singletary,  Overbrook  School 
for  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Marcelle  B.  Navey,  State  School  for 
the  Blind,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Mrs.  Marie  Mosher,  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 
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Mrs.  Arliue  Huckins,  California  School, 
Berkeley  5,  Calif.;  2874  Larkey  Lane,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  California 

Mrs.  Grace  Seidlitz,  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  3815  Magnolia  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
10,    Missouri 

Mrs.  Martha  Crockett,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  2214  Bast  13th  Street, 
Vancouver,  Washington 

Mrs.  Leeta  G.  Adolphe,  Lewis  Junior 
High,  316  East  26th  Street,  Vancouver, 
Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  9100  Mt.  Rainer 
Drive,  Vancouver,  Washington 

Mr.  Bob  Troughton,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Brantford,   Ontario,   Canada 


Mr.  Maynard  Worst,  School  for  the  Blind, 
2214  East  13th  Street,  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Hamilton,  50  8  San  An- 
dreas, Alamagordo,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Ray  Meyers,  Oregon  School  for 
Blind,  700  Church  Street,  S.E.,  Salem, 
Oregon 

Officers  for  Next  Biennieum: 
Chairman — Mrs.    Grace    Seidlitz,    Missouri 

School 
Assistant    Chairmen — Mr.    Don     Charpiot, 

Missouri  School;  Mrs.  Ella  Bruce,  Illinois 

School 
Recorder — Mrs.    Marie    Mosher,    Nebraska 

School 


HOUSEPARENTS  (GRADE  SCHOOL) 

MES.  MAEY  W.  JACKSON,  Chairman 
MR.  HAROLD  F.  ELLIS,  Go-Chairman 
MRS.  ESTHER  I.  PIERCE,  Recorder 


Participants 

Mrs.  Esther  Barber,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Elva  Ellis,  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Ellis,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Frieda  Jablonski,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Jackson,  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Leila  Jasmer,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Iva  Knierim,  Missouri  State  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Callie  McDaniel,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Esther  I.  Pierce,  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School 

Mrs.  Alice  Pittam,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reaney,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Esther  Reid,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School 

Mrs.  Rose  Sheldon,  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School 

Mrs.  Lillian  Simon,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Edith  Spenst,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Eva  Sunderlin,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Emma  Rasmussen,  Guest,  House- 
parent  Emeritus,  Oregon  and  Washington 
State  Schools  for  the  Blind 

The  workshop  for  grade  school  house- 
parents  of  the  1958  A.A.I.B.  was  attended 
by  17  houseparents  from  six  states. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  are  coming  for- 
ward but  still  have  many  problems.  One 
of  the  major  problems  the  majority  of  the 
group  wished  discussed  was  that  of  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  the  teaching 
staff.  All  houseparents  had  different  means 
of  communication  with  their  staff,  some 
had  very  little  or  no  contact,  or  very  little 
time  to  make  this  contact.  It  was  recom- 
mended at  this  time  that  some  means 
should  be  made  available  to  houseparents 
for  more  opportunities  to  meet  with  teach- 
ers so  problems  could  be  worked  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child. 

Another  problem  which  seemed  upper- 
most in  the  houseparents  minds  was  for 
a  better  relationship  with  the  parents  of 
our  children.  It  M^as  recognized  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  see  the  par- 
ents when  they  come  to  get  their  children, 
since  the  houseparent  is  an  important  liai- 
son person  between  the  school  and  the 
home.    Cooperation  of  the  parents  is  neces- 
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sary  so  it  was  recommended  tliat  parents 
check  with  the  houseparent  before  taking 
the  child  from  the  dormitory  and  also 
when  bringing  him  back. 

The  recommendation  was  made  that 
there  be  an  orientation  period  for  new 
houseparents  so  they  are  familiar  with 
the  policies  of  the  school  and  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  objectives  of  the  school 
and  the  dormitory.  This  orientation  should 
be  conducted  by  the  administration.  Wher- 
ever possible  it  is  recommended  that  a  cap- 
able houseparent,  who  has  been  serving  in 
the  school,  work  with  the  new  housemother 
for  a  brief  period. 

We  felt  the  need  for  more  In-Service 
Training  through  workshops,  speakers  and 
library  material.  We  also  felt  an  experi- 
enced guidance  counselor  should  be  on  the 
staff  to  help  with  problems  that  come  up, 
such  as  emotional  disturbances  the  child 
may  have. 

On  our  third  workshop  we  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  upper  grade  group  to  hear 
Mr.  Olsen,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  told  us  what  the 
administration  expects  in  a  houseparent, 
and  what  the  houseparent  can  expect  from 
the  administration.  His  talk  was  most  in- 
spiring and  worthwhile.  We  voted  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  the  upper 
grade  group.  Social  behavior  was  the  topic 
discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  as  house- 
parents  we  must  encourage  the  children  to 
be  a  part  of  the  dormitory  by  giving  each  a 
responsibility.  This  would  be  an  aid  to  the 
child   in   taking   his  place   in    society.     As 


houseparents  we  should  set  a  standard  of 
social  behavior  and  try  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren up  to  this  standard.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  establish  something  fine  in  our  chilr 
dren.  It  was  also  felt  that  a  child  should 
start  early  to  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities as  a  part  of  developing  his  social 
behavior. 

At  our  fourth  workshop  Mr.  W.  R.  Pow- 
ers, of  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  road  a  report  that  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Journal  on  set- 
ting standards  for  houseparents.  This  was 
given  group  approval  after  some  additions 
were  made.  The  discussion  was  the  train- 
ing and  developing  of  discipline  in  the 
small  child.  In  conclusion  we  decided  that 
we  must  know  the  child  in  order  to  be  able 
to  determine  what  discipline  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

At  our  fifth  workshop  session  we  elected 
officers  for  the  next  biennium.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: 

Chairman  —  Mrs.  Dorothy  Reaney,  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind 

Assistant  Chairman — Mr.  Harold  F.  Ellis, 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Recorder  —  Miss  Iva  Knierim,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  remainder  of  our  session  was  spent 
in  discussing  ideas  previously  submitted. 
We  also  exchanged  ideas  about  general  sub- 
jects connected  with  dormitory  living. 

We  plan  to  return  to  our  schools  this  fall 
much  enriched  for  having  attended  this 
44th  A.A.I.B.  Convention. 


HOUSEPARENTS  (JUNIOR  HIGH  &  HIGH  SCHOOL) 

MES.  ADA  B.  CHUECH,  Chairman 

MES.  ADALINE  CUI^NINGHAM,  Co-Chah^man 

ME.  W.  E.  "SKEET"  POWEES,  Becorder 


Although  we  are  still  pioneering  in  the 
field  of  houseparent  workshops,  we  feel 
that  we  liiivo  aceoiuijlished  much  toward 
improving  our  many-sided  role.  Twenty- 
one  participants  in  this  houseparents' work- 


shop discussed  at  length  the  following 
major  points. 

1.   Boy-Girl  Relationship 

A,   Dating—all  phases 
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II.   Social  Behavior 

A.  Relationships  apart  from 
school 

B.  Children's  social  obligations 

III.  Dormitory  Living 

A.  Various  Problems 

B.  Recreation   during  out-of- 
school  hours 

IV.  Children's  Problems 

A,  Daily  behavior  problems 

B.  Earning,   Spending  and  Sav- 
ing money 

V.   Relief  Houseparent's  Role 
A.  Duties,  etc. 

VI.  Houseparent's  Professional  Growth 
and  Needs 

A.  Attitudes  and  ti'aining 

B.  Living  conditions 

C.  Relationship    to    administra- 
tor, teacher  and  parents 

Although  there  was  much  discussion,  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  conclusions  on 
most  of  these  various  points  since  the  poli- 
cies vary  with  the  different  schools.  How- 
ever, we  all  felt  we  gained  much  from  the 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Olson,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  talked  to 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houseparents' 
groups  pertaining  to  Houseparent-Admini- 
strator  Relationship.  He  listed  the  follow- 
ing nine  attributes  which  the  administrator 
looks  for  in  a  houseparent:  (1)  experience, 
(2)  intelligence,  (3)  cultural  background, 
(4)  good  personality,  (5)  emotional  sta- 
bility, (6)  honesty,  (7)  cooperation,  (8) 
leadership,  (9)  understanding  of  children. 
These,  serve  only  as  a  key— -not  everyone 
can  attain  all  of  these  qualities.  Mr.  Olson 
also  stated  that  the  houseparents  should 
be  able  to  expect  the  following  from  the 
administration :  ( 1 )  orientation  so  that  the 
houseparent  understands  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  objectives  of  the  school;  (2) 
more  specifically,  the  objectives  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  dormitory;  (3)  oppor- 
tunities for  meetings  to  discuss  problems; 

(4)  opportunities  for  professional  growth; 

(5)  adequate  equipment  and  facilities;   (6) 
good    working    conditions    with    adequate 


time  off  and  a  work  load  which  is  not  ex- 
cessive;   (7)   administrative  backing. 

Dr.  C.  E.  MacDonald,  Superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  was  a  very  interested  partici- 
pant in  two  of  our  sessions. 

Reconunentlatioiis : 

We  hereby  recommend  that  the  follow- 
ing aims  and  purposes  which  evolved  from 
the  first  Institute  for  Houseparents  of  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Children  held  at  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July 
8-19,  1957,  be  printed  in  "The  Interna- 
tional Journal  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind"  for  the  consideration  of  all  house- 
parents  and  administrators: 

I.   Promotion  of  houseparents' welfare 

A.  Educational  Program 

1.  Orientation  program  for  new 
houseparents 

a.  Objectives  of  school 

b.  Objectives  in  dormitory 

2.  Opportunities 

a.  Yearly  institutes 

b.  College  courses 

c.  In-Service  training 

d.  Outside  reading  material 

B.  Rewards 

1.  Recognition  by  certificate 

2.  Earned  pay  increases 

3.  Self  respect 

II.   Promotion    of    improved    working 
conditions 

A.  Questionnaire  to~  all  superinten- 
dents 

B.  Information  from  questionnaire 
to  be  used  to  promote  where 
needed 

1.  Clarification  of  housepar- 
ent's duties 

2.  Smaller  groups  in  dormito- 
ries or  cottages 

3.  Better  relations  with  teach- 
ers and  administrators  ' 

4.  Improved  living  conditions 

5.  Adequate  time  off 

6.  Pay  increases  where  not  now 
adequate  according  to  work 
load 
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III.  Administrators'  expectations 

A.  Houseparents'  participation  in 
educational  program 

B.  Improved  ability  as  progressive 
houseparents 

IV.  Conclusion 

A.  The  educational  program  plus 
the  information  gleaned  from 
the  questionnaire  will  give  the 
administrator  something  cout 
Crete  to  present  to  his  govern- 
ing board  to  bring  the  above 
into  effect. 

Officers  for  1958-1960: 

Chairman — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Deffenbaugh, 

Missouri 
Assistant   Chairman — Mr.   W.    R.    "Skeet" 

Powers,  Iowa 
Recorder — Mrs.  Adaline  Cunningham, 

Colorado 

Representative  School 

Mrs.  lola  Allmaras,  Washington  School 
Mrs.  Mildred  Beckman,  Washington 

School 


Mrs.  Elsie  Bolton,  Iowa  School 
Mrs.  Ada  B.  Church,  Kansas  School 
Mrs.  Adaline  Cunningham,  Colorado 

School 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Deffenbaugh,  Missouri 

School 
Mrs.  Evalyn  Governor,  Washington 

School 
Mrs.  Lilian  C,  Griffin,  Oregon  School 
Josephine  Harless,  Oklahoma 

School 
,  Lucille  Harmon,  Iowa  School 
.  Dorothy  Hill,  Oregon  School 
,  Vivian  Jabusch,  AVashington  School 
,  Ruby  Latham,  Mississippi  School 
C.  E.  MacDonald,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 

School 
Mr.  LeRoy  MacLaughlin,  Washington 

School 
Mrs.  Rita  MacLaughlin,  Washington 

School 
Mrs.  W.  R.  "Skeet"  Pow-ers,  Iowa  School 
Mr.  W.  R.  "Skeet"  Powers,  Iowa  School 
Mrs.  Emma  Rasmussen,  Oregon  School 
Mrs.  Ina  Wagener,  Nebraska  School 

Mrs.  Marcella  Zierden,  Washington 

School 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Dr 


KINDERGARTEN  WORKSHOP 

MISS  MOLLIS  VLASNIK,  Chairman 

MKS.  MAKION^  MITCHELL,  Go-Chairman 

MISS  KATHARINE  WOOD,  Recorder 


Members  of  Workshop 

Mrs.  Margaret  Michael,  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Marion  Mitchell,  Maryland  School 
for  the   Blind,   Overlea,   Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Mary  Osborne,  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Miss  Shirley  Salmon,  1550  So.  51st  St., 
Lincoln  6,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Mildred  L.  Schorpp,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Miss  Mollie  Vlasnik,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Ward,  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Ala- 
mogordo.  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Katherine  C.  Wood,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Rindergai-ten 

In  the  Kindergarten  Workshop,  the  fol- 
lowing topics  were  presented  for  discus- 
sion: 

1.  Reading  Readiness 

2.  Field  trips  and  the  importance  of  pu- 
pil-teacher planning 

3.  Reports  to  the  parents 

4.  Slow  Learner 

5.  Introduction  of  reading  in  the  kinder- 
garten 

6.  Minimum  requirements  for  teacher 
qualification,  pupil-teacher  load,  and 
basic  equipment  for  a  kindergarten. 

Some  important  conclusions  reached  con- 
cerning reading  readiness  were:    ' 

1 .  Every  kindergarten  activity  is  a  part 
of  the  "over-all"  reading  readiness 
program. 
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2.  Kindergarten  reading  readiness  starts 
from  the  first  day  a  child  enters 
school,  and  includes  growth  in  the 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual areas. 

3.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  (or 
when  the  child's  development  per- 
mits) reading  readiness  takes  a  more 
formal  aspect. 

4.  Each  child  should  be  allowed  to  func- 
tion on  his  own  individual  level.  This 
is  possible  by  (a)  helping  the  child  to 
develop  initiative  so  that  he  can  make 
his  own  decisions,  and  (b)  under 
teacher  guidance,  allowing  the  child 
freedom  to  choose  many  of  his  own 
activities.  However,  some  activities 
should  be  teacher  directed. 

The  members  of  this  workshop  felt  a 
need  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  specific 
techniques  which  they  had  found  valuable 
in  the  reading  readiness  program;  a  list 
of  these  may  be  obtained  through  Miss 
Mollie  Vlasnik,  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  group  discussed  types  of  planned 
field  trips  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  child  with  his  environment,  both  at 
school  and  in  his  own  community,  and  the 
importance  of  pupil-teacher  planning  for 
such  trips.  It  was  felt  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  kindergarten  child  to  be- 
come familiar  with  his  immediate  school 
surroundings.  The  possibilities  for  on-cam- 
pus  trips  are  numerous,  such  as: 

Kitchen,  Green  House,  First  Grade,  Gym, 
Maintenance  Building,  Milkman's  Truck, 
Laundry,  Parking  Lot,  Gardens,  Auditori- 
um, Library,  Orchestra,  Chapel,  Infirmary, 
Teachers'  house  or  apartment,  Switchboard, 
Administrative  Building,  Carpenter  Shop, 
School  Museum,  and  Children's  Bedrooms. 

There  are  many  experiences  offered  lo- 
cally to  a  school  in  which  the  child  can 
learn  about  community  life,  such  as  the 
fire  station,  post  office,  shoe  repair  shop, 
etc.  The  group  felt,  however,  that  there  is 
need  for  careful  consideration  as  to  what 
the  trip  will  offer  the  blind  child.  There 
are  many  learning  experiences  which  are 
not  planned  but  occur  spontaneously. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached 
regarding  the  steps  in  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning: 


1.  That  the  trip  should  be  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  children's  interests. 

2.  A  visit  by  the  teacher,  prior  to  the 
trip,  should  be  made  to  evaluate  the 
physical  set-up  and  to  acquaint  the 
personnel  concerned  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children. 

3.  Planning  with  the  children  as  to  time, 
place,  transportation,  what  they  will 
see,  expected  behavior,  etc. 

4.  Follow-up  discussion  period  on  return 
from  the  trip. 

The  progress  reports  to  the  parents  were 
found  to  be  in  several  different  forms;  let- 
ter or  paragraph  style,  check-list  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  child's  growth,  and 
form  letters  with  explanations  of  each  of 
the  topical  headings.  The  majority  con- 
cluded that  reports,  including  dormitory 
progress,  should  be  written  three  or  four 
times  a  year  and  sent  to  the  parents.  The 
information  in  this  combined  report  should 
be  available  to  both  teachers  and  house- 
parents  through  teacher-houseparent  con- 
ferences. Parent-teacher  conferences  to  dis- 
cuss home  reports  were  recommended,  as 
well  as  visits  by  the  parents  to  observe  their 
children  in  the  group  situation.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  the  parent-teacher  re- 
lationships, all  teachers  present  expressed 
the  need  for  training  to  help  them  in  this 
area. 

The  Kindergarten  Workshop  joined  with 
the  Slow  Learner  Workshop  to  hear  Mrs. 
Mildred  Huffman,  author  of  Fun  Comes 
First  for  Blind  Slow  Learners.  The  teacher 
should  continuously  evaluate  her. feelings 
toward  the  child  in  order  to  maintain  a 
healthy  atmosphere,  Mrs.  Huffman  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  have  a  flexible  program  for 
these  children. 

The  question  of  introducing  reading  in 
the  kindergarten  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  majority  of  kindergartens 
represented  do  not  introduce  reading. 

Mr.  Peeler  met  with  the  Kirdergarten 
group  to  discuss  minimum  standards  for 
the  kindergarten.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  being  specific  in  itemizing  and  giving 
specifications  as  well  as  quantities  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  the  number  of 
students  in  the  group.   The  incoming  chair- 
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man  plans  to  contact  all  kindergarten 
teachers  for  their  cooperation  in  woi*king 
out  desirable  minimum  standards. 

The  following  were  elected  to   serve  as 


officers  for  the  next  biennium,  19  5  8-19  60: 
Chairman — Mrs.  Marion  Mitchell 
Co-Chairman — Miss  Mary  Osborne 
Recorder- — ^Miss  Katherine  Wood 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 

MR.  ANTHONY  ACKEEMAN,  Chairman 

MR.  GEORGE  McCEEA,  Co-chairman 

MRS.  .A^ORLING,  Observer 

MR.  JAMES  EMERSON,  Recorder 


Mr.  Ackerman  reviewed  for  the  group^ 
the  work  of  the  Language  Arts  Workshop 
during  the  past  three  conventions.  The 
reason  for  this  was  to  explain  the  position 
of  the  Publications  Committee  for  rejecting 
the  proposed  anthologies  for  grades  four 
through  twelve.  The  reasons  put  forth 
were:  1.  The  copyright  information  and 
the  editing  were  inadequate.  2.  There  were 
economic  factors  involved  in  putting  the 
material  into  clear  type. 

Fully  realizing  the  need  for  standard 
anthologies,  the  committee  assured  the 
workshop  that  they  were  ready  to  consider 
any  recommendations  that  were  made. 
Therefore  the  group  proceeded  to  consider 
a  list  of  suggested  anthologies  and  other 
appropriate  titles  which  have  been  adopted 
by  state  and  city  departments  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  decided  that  titles  could  not 
be  submitted  at  this  time  as  it  was  felt 
more  careful  study  should  be  given  the 
matter.  The  chairman  of  the  next  biennium 
is  to  send  a  letter  to  language  arts  teachers, 
requesting  titles  of  standard  anthologies. 
These  Avill  be  tabulated  according  to  fre- 
quency and  submitted  to  the  Publications 
Committee.  Should  there  be  a  great  vari- 
ance in  the  titles  requested,  a  regional  con- 
ference will  be  held  to  make  the  final 
choices. 

The  Library  Science  Workshop  joined  us 
for  two  sessions.  We  were  in  full  agree- 
ment on  the  following:  1.  That  standard 
Avorks  now  available  only  in  grade  one  and 
one  half  should  be  embossed  in  grade  two. 
A  list  of  such  titles  will  be  sent.  to.  the 
Publications  Committee  before  their  Octo- 


ber meeting.  2.  That  a  further  list  of  new 
titles  will  also  be  submitted  of  badly  needed 
works. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  lang- 
uage arts  festivals  be  held  on  a  regional 
basis,  and  that  preparations  for  such  festi- 
vals begin  as  soon  as  possible.  These  could 
be  held  with  other  schools  for  the  blind 
or  with  local  public  schools.  These  festi- 
vals might  consist  of  spelling  bees,  debates, 
recitation  of  poems,  dramatic  skits,  and 
the  like.  The  eastern  schools  are  tenta- 
tively making  plans  to  hold  one  in  the 
late  fall. 

The  group  was  duly  impressed  with  the 
evaluation  instrument  and  for  the  most 
part  was  in  complete  accord  with  the  mini- 
mum standards.  Minor  changes  in  some 
areas  have  been  duly  reported  to  the  Eval- 
uation Committee. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  the, following  topics:  •    .     - 

1.  Gramniar  text  books:   We  concluded 
..  that -the  grammar  texts  now  in  use, 

for  the  most  part,  contain  much  ma- 
terial which  is  not  applicable  to  our 
work. 

2.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  lang- 
uage arts:  It  was  felt  that  double  pe- 
riods would  be  especially  beneficial  in 
grades  six  and  seven. 

3.  Use  of  the  talking  book:  The  teacher 
and  librarian  should  work  closely  in 
determining  the  frequency  of  use  of 
the  talking  book  by  the  pupil. 

4.  Whether  more  time  should  be  devoted 
to  teaching  braille  to  the  newly- 
blinded  older  pupil:  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  temporarily  the 
teaching  of  braille  should  be  concen- 
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trated   even    at    the    expense   of   aca- 
demic work. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  bienniiim 
were: 

Chairman — Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman 
Assistant  Chairman — Mr.  George  McCrea 
Recorder — Mr.  James  Emerson 


Representative  Sob.ool 

Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Brose,  Washington  State  School  . 
Mr.  James  Emerson,  Maryland  School 
Mr.  Donald  Hathaway,  Hadley  School 
Mr.  George  McCrea,  Overbrook  School 
Mr.  Armand  Michaud,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Lessard,  Washington  State  School 
Mrs.  Norling,  Vancouver,  Washington 
Mr.  John  Whitaker,  Alabama  School 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  WORKSHOP 

MRS.  ANN^ETTA  CASTLE,  Chaimian 

MRS.  HELEJN"  JOHJStSON,  Recorder 

MRS.  MILDRED  COLLI^^S,  Olserver 


In  this  workshop  we  were  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss the  recommended  minimum  standards 
of  libraries  and  librarians  compiled  during 
the  previous  biennium.  We  found  ourselves 
in  agreement  with  many  parts  of  this  report, 
but  made  recommendations  for  certain  spe- 
cific changes  in  the  standards  for  librarians 
and  libraries.  Several  other  minor  changes 
in  standards  were  suggested. 

We  joined  with  the  Language  Arts  group 
for  two  sessions  to  discuss  tentative  selec- 
tions in   that  field. 

An  extensive  exchange  of  information 
regarding  various  aspects  of  the  librarian's 
field  was  made,  to  the  profit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

As  in  previous  years,  our  greatest  con- 
cern was  with  the  availability  of  library 
materials  in  the  more  undeveloped  fields. 

As  a  result  of  our  discussions,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  were  decided  upon: 

1.  A  regional  librarian's  committee 
should  be  appointed  by  the  A.A.I. B. 
Book  Selections  Committee  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  year  to  assess  the 
needs  and  make  recommendations  for 
new  books,  other  than  texts,  to  bQ 
Brailled  and  recorded  on  Talking 
Books.  At  each  meeting,  one  specific 
field  of  reference  plus  fiction  should 
be  considered.  Recommendations 
should  be  partly  based  on  lists  sub- 
mitted by  the  librarians  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  A  representa- 
tive from  the  A.L.A.  should  be  re- 
quested to  join  with  this  committee 
at  the  time  of  its  deliberations.    This 


meeting  should  be  held  preceeding  the 
Book  Selection  Committee's  meeting. 
It  should  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  All  Newberry  Prize  winners  should 
be  automatically  put  into  Braille  and 
Talking  Book.  All  previous  editions 
now  in  Braille  I'V^  or  not  yet  done* 
should  also  be  put  into  Braille. 

3.  We  would  appreciate  the  Book  Selec- 
tion's Committee  using  the  Wilson 
Catalogues  and  the  Library  Journal  as 
references  in  selecting  books  other 
than  texts. 

4.  All  books,  other  than  texts,  should  be 
listed  by  author  in  the  APH  Catalog- 

5.  The  magazines  "Boys'  Life",  "Ameri- 
can Girl",  and  "Seventeen"  be  pub- 
lished in  Braille  if  permission  can  be 
secured  and  sufficient  orders  received. 

6.  The  Caldecott  winners  should  be  con- 
sidered each  year  for  publication  in 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  forms. 

7.  A  column  should  be  set  up  in  the 
International  Jonrnal  where  each 
school  could  list  unneeded  texts  in 
Braille  and  Large  Type  for  release  for 
other  schools'  use.  They  should  bQ 
Grade  two  only,  and  the  copyright 
date  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
years  old. 

8.  Continued  exploi-ation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  using  sound  effects  in  tha 
transcribing  of  books  that  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Officers  for   1958-19  60: 

Chairman — Mrs.  Helen  Johnson,  Maryland 

School 
Co-Chairman  —  Miss    Gretchen    Traubitz, 

Missouri  School 
Recorder — Miss  Lucille  Tillotson 
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Participants 

Mrs.  Annetta  Castle,  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Miss  Lucille  Tillotson,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  2214  East  13th  Street, 
Vancouver,  Washington 


Miss  Gretehen  Traubitz,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  3815  Magnolia  Avenue,  St^ 
Louis  10,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Helen  R,  Johnson,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  Overlea  6,  Maryland 


MATHEMATICS 


During  the  Mathematics  Workshop  ses- 
sion, Mrs.  Elsie  Utzman,  Daniel  Kopecky, 
Mrs.  Mary  Miller  and  Miss  Effie  Westensee, 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Whitmore  served  as  chair- 
man, assistant  chairman,  recorders,  and  ob- 
sever,  respectively. 

There  were  eight  members  enrolled  in 
the  workshop,  the  majority  of  which  were 
teachers  in  junior  high  school;  therefore, 
this  phase  of  mathematics  was  discussed 
more  thoroughly  than  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic in  the  lower  grades  or  advanced 
mathematics  in  high  school. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Suggestions  to  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics. 

2.  The  minimum  standards  for  mathe- 
matics compiled  by  the  Evaluation 
Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 

3.  Recommendations  concerning  future 
Avorkshops. 

4.  Revision  and  use  of  the  Nemeth  Code. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  following 
conclusions  were  made  and  recommenda- 
tions  submitted: 

1.  Suggestions  to  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics. 

a.  Adequate  textbooks  or  workbooks 
should  be  used  below  the  third 
grade  level, 

b.  Repetition  and  drill  work  are 
needed  in  all  grade  levels, 

c.  Stress  mental  arithmetic  as  soon  as 
possible. 

d.  Use  tactile  devices  only  for  estab- 
lishing concepts  of  quantity  and 
size  and  space  relationships. 

e.  Establish  respect  for  exactness  of 
method  and  correct  solution. 

f .  Stress  neatness  and  orderliness. 

g.  Work  with  reasoning  problems  at 
all  grade  levels. 

h.  Estimate,  check,  and  prove  an- 
swers. 

i.  Try  to  start  new  processes  as  a 
class  unit,  but  work  individually  at 


pupil's   own  speed   because  of  in- 
dividual differences, 
j.    Schedule  a  minimum  of  forty-five 
minutes  per  day  above  the  third 
grade  level. 

2.  The  minimum  standards  for  mathe- 
matics compiled  by  the  Evaluation 
Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 

a.  The  group  approves  the  recom- 
mended minimum  standards  on 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
mathematics. 

b.  Within  this  group,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  preference  for  the  Brannani 
Cubarithm  slate. 

c.  The  survey  will  be  valuable  if 
teachers  and  administrators  will 
strive  to  meet  the  standards  set  up. 

d.  The  group  recommends  a  continu- 
ation of  the  study. 

3.  Suggestions  concerning  workshops. 

a.  Regional  workshops  be  set  up  for 
sharing  techniques,  compiling  in- 
formation, and  evaluating  tools 
and  materials. 

b.  Reports  of  these  workshops  be  sent 
to  all  people  in  the  field. 

4.  Nemeth  Code. 

a.  The  final  revision  and  acceptance 
of  Nemeth  Code  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible. 

b.  The  transition  to  Nemeth  Code 
presents  few  difficulties. 

c.  Nemeth  Code  seems  preferable, 
particularly  for  higher  math,  with 
a  few  exceptions:  i.e.  mixed  num- 
bers. 

Officers  for  1958-1960: 

Chairman — Mrs.  Elsie  Utzman,  Arizona 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Assistant  Chairman — Mr,  Daniel  Kopecky, 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
Recorder — Mrs.    Evelyn    Schrickel,    Public 

Schools,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Pai'ticipants : 

Mrs.  Bernice  Anderson,  California  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Daniel  Kopecky,  Texas  School  for 
the   Blind 
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Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Oregon  School  for  the 
Blind 

Mrs.  Naomi  Roden,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania  School    for   the    Blind 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Schrickel,  Fort  Howard 
Braille  Class,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Utzman,  Arizona  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind 


Mr.  LeRoy  Walter,  AVashingtou  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Effie  Westensee,  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind 

Mr.  G.  C.  Whitmore,  Hudson's  Bay  High 
School,  Vancouver,  Washington 


MUSIC 

MISS  ELIZABETH  THODE,  Chairmaii 

ME.  ROBERT  SHERMAjST,  Co-chairinan 

MR.  HARYEY  IT.AXSBITRG.  Ohserrer 

MRS.  STELLA  JEMaNS,  Recorder 


The  following  topics  received  careful 
consideration: 

1.  The  compilation  of  a  directory  of  vis- 
ually handicapped  musicians  gainfully 
employed. 

2.  Questions  sent  in  by  absentee  mem- 
bers: a.  The  practical  results  of  music 
training,  b.  The  practicality  of  music 
tests. 

3.  The  New  Primer  of  Braille  Music  and 
New  Music  Chart  prepared  by  Edward 
Jenkins  of  Perkins  School  to  agree 
with  the  revised  Manual  of  Braille 
Music  Notation. 

4.  Mr.  Peeler's  report  on  Basic  Minimum 
Standards. 

Conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  workshop  that 
a  list  of  visually  handicapped  persons  who 
are  receiving  monetary  compensation  in  the 
field  of  music  would  be  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  type  of  guidance  and  training 
recommended  to  students.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  consider  the  undertaking  of 
such  a  survey. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  posi- 
tions presently  occupied  by  alumni  of  va- 
rious schools,  these  positions  made  possible 
by  music  training:  Teachers  of  various 
musical  subjects,  privately  and  in  school; 
church  organists  and  soloists;  professional 
recorders,  both  as  performers  and  techni- 
cians;  entertainers;   dance  band  members. 

Music  tests  were  regarded  as  possible 
aids  in  placing  a  new  pupil,  but  familiarity 
with  pupil  is  found  to  be  most  accurate. 


The  new  Primer  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved. Miss  Hooper  of  the  American, 
Printing  House  has  kindly  consented  to 
expedite  the  acceptance  and  printing  of 
these  works.  The  workshop  requested  her 
to  give  them  priority  over  the  printing  of 
any  new  music  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able as  soon  as  possible.  Miss  Hooper  also 
announced  that  a  collection  of  "125  Songs 
for  Group  Singing"  selected  and  edited  by 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  is  ready  to  be 
printed.  It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  one  to 
be  Christmas  numbers. 

It  was  heartily  recommended  that  Mr. 
Peeler's  report  be  continued.  A  few  re- 
visions were  suggested.  The  workshop  feels 
that  a  fine  piece  of  work  has  been  done. 

Regional  meetings  of  teachers,  and  non- 
competitive music  festivals  were  reported 
to  have  been  pursued  in  various  zones  with 
considerable  success.  Further  activity  a- 
long  these  lines  and  in  conjunction  with 
schools  for  the  sighted  as  well,  is  encour- 
aged by  the  workshop. 

There  was  an  interval  of  listening  to  tapes 
recorded  at  several  schools,  including  per- 
formances by  choruses,  bands  and  individ- 
ual students.  The  workshop  was  unani- 
mous in  requesting  the  organization  of  a 
system  whereby  such  tapes  might  be  ex- 
changed among  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  was  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
and  stimulation  of  interest  in  better  per- 
formance would  result. 
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It  is  recommended  that  contacts  witli 
schools  and  conservatories  in  the  area  of 
the  next  convention  be  established  to  en- 
able members  of  the  workshop  to  observe 
activities  and  techniques  which  might  be 
useful  to  them. 

The  workshop  eloquently  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  consciencious  work  of 
the  Chairman,  and  for  the  atmosphere  of 
accord  she  promoted.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers were  warmly  enthusiastic  in  saying 
how  much  the  participation  in  the  work- 
shop has  helped  them;  such  an  approach 
was  a  new  experience  for  many  of  them. 

Regional  chairmen  for  the  several 
zones  are  as  follows:  Eastern,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Monaghan;  North  Central,  Ed 
Jacobs;  North  Western,  Mr.  Robert  Sher- 
man; Southern,  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen;  South 
Western,  Mrs.  Oscar  Anderson. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  are:  Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Nadyne  Lessard,  Assistant 
Chairman;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thode, 
Recorder. 

Members : 

Miss   Marina   Alexander,    Mississippi 
School  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Ethan  Allen,  Mississippi  School 

Mrs.   Berenice   Anderson,    California 
School 

Miss  Agness  Barclay,  Jericho  Hill  School, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Miss    Elaine    Bruce,    Iowa    Braille    and 
Sight  Saving  School 

Miss  Beatrice  Burquist,   School   for  the 
Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Catley,  Louisiana  School 
Mr.  Jack  Chard,  Michigan  School 
Mrs.  Agnes  Horton,  Michigan  School 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins,  Perkins  School 
Mrs.  Nadyne  Lessard,  Washington  School 
Mr.  Robert  Sherman,  Washington  School 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thode,  New  York  Insti- 
tute 

Visitors : 

Miss  Ruth  Barrett,  American  Bible  So- 
ciety 

Mrs.  C.  Burquist,  Everett,  Wash. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Clair,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mr.  Harvey  Flansburg,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Miss  Irene  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Victor  Phillips,  Index,  Wash. 


PARTIALLY  SEEING 

MRS.  YIOLET  B.  CANliOlSr,  Chairman 

MRS.  LUCILLE  SMITH,  Co-chairman 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  CARPENTER,  Recorder 


The  Partially  Seeing  Workshop  opened 
with  a  discussion  of  procedures  used  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren in  public  and  boarding  schools  for  the 
blind. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  standards  set 
up  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  be  followed  as  clearly 
as  possible  at  all  times. 

It  is  recognized  that  teachers  of  partially 
seeing  children  must  not  only  secure  the 
best  physical  equipment  possible  but  that 
they  must  use  the  best  teaching  methods 
known  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

Because  eye  specialists  have  assured  us 
that  there  is  no  injury  to  the  eyes  as  a 
result  of  use,  a  child  should  be  allowed  to 


use  his  eyes  as  his  chief  channel  of  learn- 
ing if  possible.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
read  any  size  print  he  may  enjoy  without 
discomfort  under  proper  reading  condi- 
tions. It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  child 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  use  his  eyes 
for  learning  before  he  is  placed  in  a 
Braille  class.  He  should  not  be  burdened 
learning  Braille  .while  he  is  using  print. 
This  will  apply  to  many  children  who  have 
less  than  20/200  vision.  It  is  again  stressed 
that  one  must  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween USE  and  ABUSE  of  the  eyes.  "Vis- 
ion Readiness"  can  be  given  before  the 
child  is  placed  in  a  partially  seeing  or 
Braille  class.  This  early  classroom  eye 
usage  helps  develop  the  ability  of  the  child 
to  use  his  sight  and  to  enable  one  to  better 
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determine  whether  the  child  should  try- 
to  use  print  as  his  channel  of  learning. 
The  eye  report  aids  much  in  this  readiness 
program.  The  testing  in  the  classroom  of- 
ten helps  the  child  to  have  a  more  accurate 
test  by  the  eye  specialist.  Experiences  with 
objects,  pictures,  and  the  E  in  the  Snellen 
Chart  Test  make  the  child  better  able  to 
"express"  himself  in  a  test  given  by  a  spe- 
cialist. 

Magnification  as  a  means  of  assisting 
partially  seeing  children  was  discussed.  A 
number  of  good  magnifiers  are  now  on  the 
market.  Useful  magnifiers  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  Near  "Vision  Test  Chart  as  designed 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Lehensohn  is  of  benefit  in 
selecting  desirable  sized  print  for  partially 
seeing  children.  The  chart  may  be  secured 
from  B.  B.  Meyrowintz  Surgical  Instrument 
Co.,  Inc.,  520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  bulletin  on  partially  seeing  children 
which  was  a  workshop  project  at  the  three 
previous  conventions,  has  been  printed  and 
can  be  secured  through  Mr.  Max  Woolly, 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who  was 
chairman  of  publication.  This  bulletin 
makes  general  suggestions  for  teaching  the 
partially  seeing  and  lists  places  to  se- 
cure materials  and  equipment  needed. 

Modern  public  and  residential  schools 
are  now  showing  real  interest  in  securing 
physical  facilities  suitable  for  good  work- 
ing   conditions    for   partially    seeing    chil- 


dren. Since  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  is  printing  books  in  large 
type  as  well  as  in  Braille  when  requested, 
many  schools  are  not  separating  the  braille 
and  partially  seeing  pupils. 

The  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the 
classes  having  Braille  or  partially  seeing 
children  are  similar  regardless  of  the  tools 
and  procedure  used  in  teaching.  It  has 
therefore  been  deemed  wise  for  these 
teachers  to  attend  the  workshops  of  their 
greatest  interests  rather  than  to  concen- 
trate on  procedures  used  in  the  establish- 
ment and  the  methods  used  in  classrooms 
set  up  for  the  partially  seeing.  This  group 
joined  other  workshops  after  one  meeting 
as  a  Partially  Seeing  Workshop. 

It  is  suggested  that  since  the  needs  of 
partially  seeing  children  are  being  better 
met  in  most  schools,  that  teachers  of  these 
children  not  have  a  Partially  Seeing  Work- 
shop as  a  separate  unit  until  demand 
arises. 

Representative  School 

Mrs.  Violet  B.  Cannon,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  Blind  Children 

Mrs.    Elizabeth    Carpenter,   Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Margaret  Neumann,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Victor  Phillips,  Cascade  College, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Lucille  Smith,  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP 

DR.  CHARLES  BUELL,  Chairman 

MISS  LOIS  MAXWELL,  Recorder 

MR.  AL  SOHIERMAISr,  Observer 


ORIENTATION 

Through  games,  drill,  outdoor  play, 
hikes,  and  camping  ability  to  orient  to  the 
following  may  be  developed: 

Position  in  room 

Position  in  relation  to  other  people 
Know  position  while  moving 
Return  to  a  position  started  from 


Use  sound,  smell,  sun,  wind,  and  other 

cues 
Recognize  type  of  surface  under  foot 
Walk  straight  line 

PHYSICAIi  EDUCATION  BUIiLETIN 

The  editor  of  the  Physical  Education 
Bulletin  will  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  mail- 
ing lists  for  school  papers  and  magazines 
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so  that  he  can  obtain  physical  education 
material  from  them.  Teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  clip  and  mail  to  the  editor  articles 
appearing  in  magazines  and  local  papers 
concerning  activities  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Bulletin  for  Physical  Educators 
of  the  Blind.  Short  articles  describing 
games  and  specific  methods  in  teaching 
skills  are  encouraged. 

BOWLING 

Bowling  has  good  recreational  possibili- 
ties during  school  years  and  in  adult  life. 
It  provides  a  good  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  individuals  having  normal 
vision.  If  a  school  does  not  have  the  facili- 
ties on  the  campus,  it  is  likely  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  local  bowling 
alleys.  Local  service  clubs  may  be  willing 
to  pay  the  bill.  Membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Junior  Bowling  Congress  offers  many 
advantages  to  schools  for  the  blind,  indu- 
ing instructional  assistance.  Some  students 
are  enabled  to  bowl  better  using  a  portable 
rail. 

Scheduling 

Physical  education  should  receive  as 
much  time  in  the  curriculum  as  any  other 
subject.  Children  in  grades  one  to  six 
should  be  scheduled  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  of  physical  education  per  day,  or  two 
and  one  half  hours  per  week.  Members 
of  the  workshop  favored  daily  or  weekly 
programming  of  activities  as  opposed  to  the 
unit  method.  This  variety  of  activity  in- 
creases student  interest,  and  permits  the 
teacher  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  weather 
and  physical  facilities  when  they  are  avail- 
able. 

SWIMMING 

The  Red  Cross  plan  of  teaching  swim- 
ming has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  in- 
structing blind  children.  The  Boy  Scout 
program  also  has  advantages,  particularly 
In  its  emphasis  on  relaxed  swimming. 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE 

Two  useful  books  are  now  available  in 
Braille  at  the  Printing  House,  fulfilling  a 
request  of  the  last  physical  education  work- 
shop.   The  titles  are  FACTS  OF  LIFE  AND 


LOVE  FOR  TEEN-AGERS  and  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS. 

MOTION  PICTURE 

A  16-mm  motion  picture,  produced  by  the 
physical  education  teacher  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  shown.  It  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  activities  suitable  for 
visually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages.   It  is  available  for  rent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
is  asked  to  make  available  $45.00  an- 
nually for  the  publication  of  the  Bul- 
letin for  Physical  Educators  of  thQ 
Blind.  Action  on  this  matter  should 
be  conveyed  to  Dr.  Charles  Buell, 
2722  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  California. 

2.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  asked  to 
locate  a  source  which  might  consider 
manufacturing  balls  with  some  type 
of  sound  device  in  them. 

3.  Faculty  members  should  be  given  op- 
portunity to  select  sponsorship  of 
clubs  and  recreational  activities  ia 
which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

4.  The  load  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties should  be  shared  equally  by  all 
faculty  members. 

5.  The  group  recommends  that  a  panel 
discussion  on  physical  education  and 
recreation  be  included  on  the  program 
of  a  general  session  of  the.  19 60  con- 
vention. Many  years  have  passed  since 
this  important  subject  was  discussed 
before  all  the  members. 

6.  Develop  a  series  of  achievement  tests 
in  swimming  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  blind  to  be  recognized 
in  an  appropriate  manner  by  the 
A.A.I.B. 

Representative  School 

Dr.  Charles  Buell,  California  School 
Mr.  Mason  Anderson,  Colorado  School 
Miss  Beatrix  Baird,   Maryland  School 
Mr.  Roy  Brothers,  Oregon  School 
Miss  Lois  Maxwell,  Utah  School 
Mr.  Al  Schierman,  Public  Schools,  Van- 
couver, Washington 

Mrs.  Irene  Oslund,  Washington  School 
Mr.  Bob  Mealey,  Washington  School 
Officers  elected  for  next  workshop: 
Chairman — Mr.    Bob    Mealey,    Washington 

School 
Ass't.  Chairman  —  Mr.  Mason  Anderson, 

Colorado  School 
Recorder — Mr.  Roy  Brothers,  Oregon 
School 
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PIANO  TECHNICIANS'  WORKSHOP,   1958 

JOSEPH  B.  KLOSTEEMANi:^,  Chairman 

ROGER  HELMLINGER,  Co-chairman 

JESSE  MAIS^LEY,  Recorder 

EMIL  B.  EEIES,  Ohserver 


It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  extreme  value 
of  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  our  workshop 
sessions.  These  gatlaerings  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  visits  to  the  Fries  Piano  Hos- 
pital and  Training  Center.  We  here  highly 
commend  the  generous  efforts  of  Mr.  Emil 
B.  Fries  and  his  competent  staff. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  first  con- 
vention of  the  Piano  Technicians'  Guild,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  6  through  10, 
1958.  This  convention  completes  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  two  former  organizations  of 
piano  technicians.  Also,  on  July  6,  Charles 
Frederick  Stein  and  other  nationally  known 
authorities  are  devoting  the  entire  day  to 
giving  technical  assistance  to  blind  piano 
technicians. 

RECJOMIVIENDATIONS 

1.  We  re-affirm  the  1954  recommenda- 
tion that  the  tuning  course  embrace 
a  minimum  of  five  hundred  hours  of 
scheduled  instruction   and  practice. 

2.  It  was  re-emphasized  that  a  success- 
ful tuning  department  must  be  ade- 
quately housed  and  equipped  with 
modern  tools  and  appliances. 


3.  For  the  average  student,  advanced 
training  after  high  school  graduation 
is  absolutely  essential.  For  the  ex- 
ceptionally capable  student,  such 
training  can  be  highly  beneficial. 

4.  Certificates  should  be  issued  to  those 
students  who  show  exceptional  pro- 
ficiency. 

5.  We  i-ecommend  that  school  admini- 
strators bG  informed  of  the  real  need 
in  this  country  for  qualified  piano 
technicians. 

6.  We  request  that  the  book,  "Spinet  and 
Grand  Pianos",  by  Edward  H.  Menke, 
be  published  in  large  type — a  book 
now  available  only  in  Braille. 

Officers  for  the  next  biennium: 
Chairman — Joseph  B.  Klostermann 
Assistant  Chairman — Roger  Helmlinger 
Recorder — Jesse  Manley 

Participants 

Mr.  Peter  Baiter,  Maryland  School 
Mr.  Sidney  B.  Durfee,  Perkins  School 
Mr.  Edwin  Hamilton,  New  Mexico  School 
Mr.  Roger  Helmlinger,   Ohio  School 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Klostermann,  Iowa  School 
Mr.  Gene  O'Barr,  Oklahoma  School 
Mr.  Jesse  Manley,  Michigan  School 
Mr.   Loren  A.   Pelkey,   New  York  State 
School 


PRE-SCHOOL 

MRS.  LEAH  KATZ  SIEGELMAIT,  Chairman 

MISS  BERYL  :NTUZUM,  Recorder 

MRS.  PEARL  GOODWIK  Observer 


The  group's  strongest  interests,  discus- 
sion and  recommendations  centered  mainly 
on  emotionally  disturbed,  slow  and  addi- 
tionally physically  handicapped  pre-school 
blind  children  whose  very  special  needs 
pose  problems  to  workers  and  programs. 
It  was  strongly  agreed  that  children  must 
be  accepted  at  their  level;  that,  with  some 
planning,  children  with  very  special  needs 
and  problems  can  be  contained  within  exist- 
ing programs;  and  that  we  want  and  must 
have  more  guidance  in  facing  the  challenge 


we  have  as  educators  to  develop  each 
child's  potential.  There  was  interest  in 
program  content  and  in  general  aspects  of 
planning  and  care  for  the  average  blind 
child.  However,  it  was  believed  that  with 
the  limited  time  we  should  give  preference 
to  the  areas  in  which  not  as  much  is  known 
and  being  done. 

The  following  questions  arose  and  ideas 
and  experiences  were  exchanged  in  relation 
to  them. 
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1.  When  and  Iioav  are  psycliological  and 
neurological  diagnoses  used  in  evalu- 
ating potentialities  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren? Of  what  value  are  they  in  in- 
fluencing the  educational  approach? 

2.  Has  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
young  blind  children  enabled  pro- 
grams to  reappraise  admission  of  chil- 
dren with  very  special  problems?  Are 
there  changes  in  staff,  educational 
philosophy,  and  program  content  that 
need  to  be  considered? 

3.  How  long  should  we  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child 
who  needs  excessive  attention  within 
a  group  situation? 

4.  How  does  one  determine  the  method 
of  approach  to  these  behavioral  diffi- 
culties? 

Conclusions  after  much  discussion  were: 

1.  We  strongly  believe  that  only  by  fur- 
ther evaluation  in  a  continuing  pre- 
school program  can  the  diagnostic 
tests  be  used  with  a  measure  of  confi- 
dence in  their  validity.  However,  we 
all  feel  the  need  for  more  highly  de- 
veloped diagnostic  facilities,  and  when 
this  has  not  been  available  within  our 
field  many  in  the  group  have  used  lo- 
cal resources  such  as  family  case  work 
agencies,  child  guidance  clinics,  uni- 
versity and  hospital  diagnostic  cen- 
ters, and  private  practitioners  v/ith 
good  results. 

2.  We  learned  that  many  pre-school  serv- 
ices have  attempted,  and  some  with 
a  great  measure  of  success,  to  give 
their  appropriate  services  to  children 
who  continue  to  need  them,  although 
they  are  chronologically  of  school  age. 

3.  We  recognize  that  there  are  some 
children  that  cannot  be  helped  Avithin 
our  programs,  but  that  exclusion  can 
be  justified  only  if  good  attempts  have 
been  made  to  work  with  the  individ- 
ual child  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  create  more  flexible  pro- 
grams. 

4.  We  have  reaffirmed  our  convictions 
that  early  childhood  education  prin- 
ciples should  continue  to  guide  us  in 
our  approach  to  children  presenting 
behavioral  problems.  Good  everyday 
experiences  have  been  considered 
highly  therapeutic  by  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  pediatricians.  Sup- 
portive help  from  the  psychological 
and  psychiatric  fields  is  greatly  needed 
for  individual  help  for  the  child,  and 
for   consultation    for  the    workers. 

Recommendations    were    made   for    fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  A.A.I.B.   and/or 


the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

1.  Better  dissemination  in  our  field's 
literature  of  information  of  current 
medical,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
findings  related  to  studies  of  all  young 
children. 

2.  Specific  studies  of  special  behavioral 
traits  of  blind  children  such  as  their 
mannerisms,  their  fantasy  and  reality 
formation  and  conceptualization. 

3.  Organized  efforts  to  help  individual 
groups  assess  and  develop  their  own 
and  their  community  psychological 
services  with  the  possible  aid  of  a 
national  itinerant  psychological  con- 
sultant. Another  aid  might  be  the 
development  of  a  questionnaire  or 
form  which  could  be  sent  to  all  com- 
munity resources  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  interest,  and  for  more 
specific  analysis  of  the  available  serv- 
ices in  any  locale. 

4.  Greater  efforts  be  made  to  encourage 
psychological  and  medical  students  to 
do  their  inservice  special  studies  in 
our  setups;  thereby  gaining  help  and 
increasing  the  potential  ranks  for  per- 
sonnel in  this  field. 

5.  Individual  and  group  conferences  be 
held  between  pre-school  workers  and 
administrators  to  carefully  reappraise 
and  delineate  the  pre-school  workers' 
functions  and  the  scope  of  pre-school 
programs.  With  the  decline  in  num- 
bers of  new  blind  children,  with 
greater  recognition  of  help  for  difii- 
cult  children,  and  with  the  qualifica- 
tions pre-school  workers  have;  a  re- 
vitalized outlook  of  the  role  of  pre- 
school work  can  lead  to  more  compre- 
hensive preventive  measures  to  the 
problems  faced  in  the  school  age 
years. 

6.  Plans  be  made  for  regional  meetings 
of  pre-school  workers,  for  communi- 
cation will  be  vital  as  the  needs  in 
the  field  change  and  as  the  pre-school 
workers'  function  is  reappraised. 

7.  The  group  appreciate  the  recognition 
of  their  previous  suggestion  that  the 
pre-school  child  be  discussed  in  the 
general  program.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  a  qualified  person  speak  at 
the  next  convention  on  aspects  of 
emotional  disturbance  in  children, 
both  from  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tive approach.  Dr.  Sam  Ashcroft,  a 
psychologist  in  Tennessee  is  sug- 
gested as  a  good  person  to  contact  for 
for  further  implementation  of  this 
idea.  Dr.  Ashcroft  is  on  the  staff  of 
Peabody  College. 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
suggestion    that    the    pre-school    and 
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kincU'i-garteu  workshops  combine  as  a 
workshop  to  be  called  The  Young 
Blind  Child  in  1960.  Although  some 
interests  differ,  it  is  believed  we  can 
benefit  from  discussions  of  mutual  in- 
terests in  the  young  blind  child.  This 
is  a  tentative  suggestion  which  per- 
haps should  be  left  to  the  two  groups 
to  decide  in  the  first  session,  with 
possible  joint  meetings  for  only  a  par- 
tial number  of  sessions. 

Pre-School  Oflacers  for  1958-1960: 
Chairman — Miss  Christine  J.  Cornwell 
Assistant  Chairman — Mrs.  Leah  Katz  Sie- 

gelman 
Recorder — open 

Representatives : 

Mrs.  Leah  (Katz)  Siegelman,  1710  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  53,  N.  Y., 
Director  of  Nursery  Schools  N.  Y.  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Beryl  Nuzum,  420  N.  Broadway, 
Apt.  10,  Pitman,  New  Jersey,  Educational 
Counselor  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.;  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Goodwin,  9108  S.E.  Porter 
Road,  Vancouver,  Washington,  Nursery 
School  Teacher,  integrated  school  in  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Miss  Irene  Jones,  2  35  S.  Second  E.,  Salt 
Lake  City  11,  Utah,  Nursery  School  Teacher 
(blind). 

Mrs.  Carol  Bowers,  Field  Worker  for 
Blind  and  Deaf,  State  Board  of  Regents, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ann  Van  Engen,  Children's  Coun- 
selor, State  Services  for  the  Blind,  Capitol 
Building,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Christine  J.  Cornwell,  Home  Visitor, 
Nursery  School,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia  31,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Laura  Zetsche,  Parent  Counselor, 
Portland  Public  Schools,  220  Northeast 
Beech  Street,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Prances  Upson  (one  day),  1204  S.W. 
137  Street,  Seattle  66,  Washington,  Nurs- 
ery School  Teacher,  Seattle  Pre-school  for 
the  Blind,  1409  E.  6  6th,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, 

Miss  Eileen  Scott  (one  day),  Home  Visi- 
tor, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1101  West  Broadway,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  Minturn,  Home  Visitor,  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea  6,  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Nursery  School 
Teacher,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  St.  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
31,  Penna. 


PRIMARY  GRADES  (GRADE   1) 


MES.  JERRINE  LUCAS,  Chairman 

MRS.  MARIOlSr  GREW,  Co-chairman 

MISS  ANGELA  BOURNE,  Recorder 

MRS.  RUTH  MOORE,  Observer 


During  the  Primary  Workshop  (First 
Grade)  sessions,  22  problems  were  pre- 
sented by  19  participants  for  discussion  and 
consideration.  These  were  eventually  re- 
classified into  fewer  groups  enabling  the 
workshop  to  consider  many  of  them  during 
the  brief  time  allotted. 

The  chairman  asked  for  reports  on  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  of  the  Pri- 
mary Groups  at  the  previous  biennial  con- 
vention and  if  there  were  any  committee 
reports.    None  were  forthcoming. 

Word  that  a  bulletin  to  assist  parents  of 
blind  children  had  been  compiled  by  the 
Pre-School  Workers  of  Southern  California 
was  announced  and  the  name  and  address 


of   where    copies    could    be    obtained    Avas 
given  the  group. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  psy- 
chological problems  of  children  and  of  par- 
ents of  blind  children  at  the  early  primary 
level.  Help  seemed  to  be  needed  by  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  meeting  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  the  children  and  they 
felt  that  the  blind  child  should  receive 
the  same  benefits  and  helps  a  seeing  child 
would.  It  was  suggested  that  all  blind  chil- 
dren would  benefit  by  more  father-child  re- 
lationships and  that  both  parents  be  en- 
couraged to  do  more  reading  aloud  to  their 
blind  children. 
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Miss  Edna  Schmidt,  teacher  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Schools,  shared  the  word 
games  compiled  in  her  master's  thesis.  A 
need  for  help  in  stimulating  independent 
reading  and  additional  low-vocabulary, 
high-interest  books  was  expressed.  A  com- 
mittee was  named  to  consider  this  need. 
Both  primary  groups  met  together  for  this. 
Committee  members  are  listed  in  the  other 
primary  report. 

Ability  grouping  at  primary  level  and  a 
brief  report  of  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  experiment  was  presented.  Keen  in- 
terest was  shown  in  this  and  further  in- 
formation was  requested. 

It  was  agreed  that  frequent  calling  out 
of  first  grade  children  may  be  due  to  their 
trying  to  keep  track  of  the  location  of  the 
teacher.  It  was  also  agreed  that  discipline 
problems  are  usuallj'^  not  necessarily  blind 
problems. 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  supplement  to 
the  booklet  presented  at  the  last  worksliop. 
This  booklet  contained  games  that  could  be 
used  for  drill  and  recreational  purposes  in 
the  classroom.  The  chairman  agreed  to 
accept  this  responsibility. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations 
of  this  group: 

I.  Standardization  of  present  evalua- 
tion scales  or  construction  of  new 
standardized  psychological  tests  for 
the  blind  be  encouraged  by  univer- 
sities and/or  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 
II.  Those  schools  experimenting  with 
ability  grouping  of  children  in  pri- 
mary grades  report  their  findings  at 
the  next  convention  or  workshop. 

III.  It  should  be  suggested  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  that 
they  publish  any  results  of  research 
done  on  the  cause  and  the  effects  of 
pushing  against  the  eyes  by  retro- 
lental  children  and  that  if  such  re- 
search has  not  been  conducted,  it  be 
encouraged  in  the  near  future. 

IV.  The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  include  more 
articles  on  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  other  teaching  techniques. 

V.   That  more  talking  books  for  young 
,~  ■    children    be    reproduced    and    that 


they  closely  follow  the  original  clas- 
sic or  story;  that  extraneous  sound 
effects  and  aides  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum; and  that  wherever  possible, 
a  male  voice  be  used. 

Participants 

Mrs.  Joanna  Cargill,  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School 

Mrs.  Avona  Vining,  Portland,  Oregon 
Public  Schools 

Miss  Marilyn  Horner,  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Helen  E.  Burhop,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Margaret  Logan,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Mary  Grose,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Public  Schools 

Miss  Hazel  Koerner,  Mary  Scott  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Kalimpong,  West  Bengal, 
India 

Miss  Marjorie  Mcintosh,  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  Canada 

Miss  Caralee  Nelson,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Hilma  N.  Simmons,  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lennon,  North  Carolina 
State  School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Ruth  Bersch,  Spokane,  Washington 
Public  Schools 

Miss  Mildred  L.  Schorpp,  California 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew,  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton Public  Schools 

Miss  Neil  Faulcomer,  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind 

Miss  Angela  Bourne,  Castro  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Jerrine  M.  Lucas,  San  Leandro, 
California  Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Campbell,  Davenport,  Wash- 
ington Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Frances  Culbertson,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Jean  D.  Taylor,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind 

Officers,    19  58-19  60: 

Chairman — Miss  Elizabeth  Lennon,  Statq 
School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Chairman— Mrs.  Joanna  Cargill, 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Recorder — Mrs.  Jerrine  Lucas,  San  Lean- 
dro Public  Schools,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 
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PRIMARY  GRADES  (GRADES  2-3) 

MES.  MARGARET  SWANSON,  Chairman 

MISS  EVELYN  KAUFMAN,  Assistant  Chairman 

MRS.  PHYLLIS  IIENNINGSEN,  Recorder 


Ideas  discussed  during  tlie  sessions  were 
the  skill  subjects,  the  Nemeth  Code,  and 
arts  and  crafts.  The  arts  and  crafts  dis- 
cussion brought  forth  the  idea  that  resi- 
dential school  teachers  would  like  to  see 
the  craft  program  carried  to  the  child  in 
his  leisure  time  in  the  dormitory. 

In  order  to  enrich  the  primary  reading 
program,  a  joint  committee  was  formed  to 
work  on  a  selection  of  low-vocabulary, 
high-interest  library  books.  The  members 
of  Primary  Grades  1-2-3  Workshops  re- 
quested that  the  committee  names  and 
addesses  be  included  in  this  report  so  that 
any  teacher  might  contact  a  member  of  the 
committee  with  his  suggestions.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Moore, 
Chairman,  516  North  77th,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Mrs.  Joanna  Cargill,  325  East  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lennon,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C;  Miss  Margaret  Newman,  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; and  Miss  Marilyn  Horner,  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Ne- 
braska. 

The  workshop  discussed  the  tangible  ap- 
paratus used  in  teaching  arithmetic.  Mrs. 
Lillian  Scalia  of  the  Missouri  School  is 
working  now  on  a  new  board  for  computing 
arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades. 

Miss  Edna  Schmidt,  teacher  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Schools,  shared  the  brailled 
word  games  about  which  her  master's  the- 
sis was  built.  The  group  went  on  record 
as  being  desirous  of  personal  copies  of  the 
games. 

One  workshop  session  was  devoted  to 
working  with  Mr.  Peeler  of  the  Evaluations 
Committee  and  to  making  comments  and 
suggestions  on  the  Standard  Questionnaire. 


Dr.  Ross  E.  Hamilton,  representing  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children,  spoke  to  us  at 
one  workshop  session. 


Representatwe 


School 


Miss  Virginia  Canan,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Annie  Denman,  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Miss  Doris  Gifford,  Jericho  Hills  School, 
Vancouver,   B.  C. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Henningsen,  Nebraska  Serv- 
ices for  Blind,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Miss  Maudie  Hughes,  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 

Miss  Evelyn  Kaufman,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Lien,  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

Miss  Margaret  Neumann,  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Velma  Pearce,  Amarilla  Public 
Schools,  Amarilla,  Texas 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Petrucci,  Iowa  School  fou 
the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Lucille  C.  Scalia,  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Edna  Schmidt,  Milwaukee  Publiq 
Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Juanita  Simpkin,  Ontario  School  for 
Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Miss  Lillie  Stut,  Kansas  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Margaret  Swanson,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  officers  for  Workshops  for  1958-19  60 
Primary  Grades  2-3  are: 

Chairman — Miss  Virginia  Canan,  Over- 
brook School  for  the  Blind,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chairman  —  Mrs.  Jennie  Lien, 
Minnesota  School  for  Blind,  Fairbault, 
Minnesota 

Recorder  —  Mrs.  Velma  Pearce,  Amarilla 
Public  Schools,  Amarilla,  Texas 
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PRINCIPALS  DIVISION 

LEE  IVEESON,  Chairman 
D.  A.  HUTOHIl^SOK,  Co-chairman 
WILLIAM  ENGLISH,  Recorder 


A  study  was  made  of  the  entire  proposed 
Minimum  Requirements  for  Schools  for  the 
Blind  as  submitted  by  the  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee. Recommendations  were  made  for 
minor  changes  in  sections  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  and  sections  3  and  5  were  endorsed 
as  they  stand.  We  ask  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  A. A. I.E.  appoint  a  perma- 
nent committee  for  the  next  taiennium  to 
continue  this  study. 

Ben  Smith  presented  a  paper  on  Desir- 
able Elements  in  a  Social  Training"  Program 
for  Blind  Children.  The  following  essen- 
tials were  covered: 

1.  The  school  must  assume  responsibility 
for  a  social  training  program. 

2.  An  individual's  success  depends  not 
only  upon  what  he  receives  from  his 
social  relationships  but  even  more 
upon  what  he  can  contribute  to  them. 

3.  Repetition,  or  practice,  of  desirable 
traits  is  necessary. 

4.  If  an  individual  is  to  function  success- 
fully as  a  member  of  any  social  group, 
he  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
adapting  himself  to  the  patterns  and 
demands  of  the  group. 

5.  Students  should  have  active  partner- 
ship in  the  planning  of  activities  of 
the  training  program  and  in  carrying 
out  the  mechanical  details. 

6.  All  the  elements  of  the  program  must 
be  drawn  together  by  competent  adult 
leadership. 

Carl  J.  Davis,  Head  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Research  at  Perkins  presented 
a  paper  "The  Residential  School  Ap- 
proaches the  Adjustment  Problems  of  Blind 
Children."  The  following  points  were  cov- 
ered: 

1.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  research  in 
diagnosing  the  educability  of  blind 
children  has  been,  until  recently,  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  areas  of  de- 
termination of  l)asic  intelligence  and 
measurement  of  sfholastic  acliieve- 
ment. 

2.  During  the  past  decade  there  has 
)}eeij.  a  steadily  increasing  awarepess 


of  the  presence  of  many  other  vari- 
ables that  influence  the  educability  of 
blind  children,  and  this  awareness  has 
led  to  improvement  and  broadening 
of  diagnostic  procedures  with  a  con- 
comitant broadening  of  the  auxiliary 
services  in  the  educational  program. 

3.  When  one  thinks  of  an  educated  blind 
person,  one  is  thinking  of  a  handi- 
capped person  who  has  received  a  tra- 
ditional education  and  who  is  pre- 
pared to  meet,  at  least,  the  normal 
variety  of  adult  life  situations  in  a 
realistic  and  controlled   fashion. 

4.  The  school  has  an  obligation  to  main- 
tain family  relationships.  If  com- 
munication between  the  child  or 
school  and  the  parents  is  disrupted, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
to  reestablish  the  contact. 

5.  The  house  parents  are,  in  general, 
people  having  the  same  attributes  as 
the  teaching  staff,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  treat  problematic  be- 
havior in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
teachers. 

6.  The  school  should  not  admit  children 
who  are  known  to  be  emotionally  dis- 
turbed unless  they  are  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  educational  process  with- 
out having  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
learning  situation  for  other  children. 

Miss  Dorothy  Misbach,  Consultant  in  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  State 
of  California,  Department  of  Education 
discussed  the  day  school  program  for  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  in  the  state  of 
California,  presenting  the  strong  as  well 
as  the  weak  points  of  the  prograni  as  it  is 
now  functioning. 

A  discussion  of  the  1057  Directory  for 
Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  held 
and  it  was  recommended  by  the  group  that 
this  material  be  compiled  and  printed 
again  in  the  autumn  of  19  5  8.  A  few  minor 
changes  were  recommended. 

It  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Principals  Division  that  regional  or  na- 
tional workshops  for  Piiiic.ipals  be  held 
in  the  autumn  of  1959  to  consider  courses 
of  study  that  wjll  meet  all  ininimum  re- 
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quirements     for     a     basic     curriculum     in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Officers   for  the    195S-19G0    bienniura    are 
as  follows: 

Chairman — D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Iowa 

Ass't  Chairman — H.  Paul  Thompson,  Utah 

Sec'y-Treas. — Miss   Betty  Rupard,  Arizona 

Principals  Roll 

Mr.  Bill  English  ..-.- - Ohio 

Mr.  Don  Donaldson  Washington 

Mr.  Ben  Smith  -. Perkins 


Mr.  Chas.  E.  Kaufman  --.-.- :...  Colorado 

Mr.  Floyd  J.  McDowell  ....:.....v  Montana 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Woodcock Oregon 

Mr.  Gordon  Carson Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Traub  Kentucky 

Mr.  P.  Ernest  Palmer  -.- Idaho 

Mr.  Paul  Thompson  ..- Utah 

Mr.  B.  Q.  Scruggs .—  Alabama 

Mr.  Haider Embassy  of  India, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Kramer Minnesota 

Mr.  Lee  Iverson  Flordia 

Mr.  D.  A.  Hutchinson  Iowa 

Miss  Betty  Rupard  Arizona 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Theus  Louisiana   (Negro) 

Mrs.  Julia  Hayes Connecticut 


SCIENCE  WORKSHOP 


ME.  ROSS  HUCKKsTS,  Ohairmmi,  California  School  for  tlie  Blind 

MISS  ESTHER  A.  C.  MURRAY,  Co^chairma7h  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

MR.  HUGH  JOHISTSOX,  B.ecorcler,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


From  science  teachers  present  and  from 
letters  and  tape  recordings  received  from 
others  several  questions  and  problems  were 
presented  to  the  science  workshop  and 
were  grouped  as  follows: 

1.   Classroom   procedures: 

We  urge  "first-hand"  experience  by 
the  students,  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  We  believe  that  children 
working  individually,  or  in  commit- 
tees, can  study,  do  experiments  and 
give  reports.  The  entire  class  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  report  of 
a  class  mate. 
a.   Experimenting: 

We  are  selecting  individual  science 
experiments,  at  all  grade  levels, 
to  be  brailled  in  the  American 
Printing  House  loose-leaf  note- 
books, with  matching  mimeo- 
graphed copies. 

Materials  for  individual  experi- 
ments and  directions  for  their  use 
may  be  kept  in  a  shoe  box  or  a 
small  wooden  box  with  dividers. 
This  type  of  experiment  encour- 
ages the  pupil  to  develop  scien- 
tifically. 

b.  Field  trips: 

Good  preparation  and  follow  up 
develops  a  cooperative  attitude  by 
the  students. 

c.  Out-door  education: 

Many  areas  of  the  curriculum  can 
best  be  made  meaningful  by  using 
the  out-of-doors.  Outdoor  edu- 
cation   in    a    camp    setting   imple- 


ments many  areas  of  learning.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  sev- 
eral schools  by  using  a  week  of 
school  time.  We  recommend  more 
schools  incorporate  activities  of 
this  type  into  their  program  by 
living  and  working  together  in  Na- 
ture's laboratory. 

2.  Minimum  standards: 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
recommended  minimum  standards  for 
teaching  science,  but  we  have  re- 
quested some  additions  and  changes. 
The  minimum  standards  should  be 
reviewed  at  the  next  convention. 

3.  Textbooks     and     supplementary     ma- 
terials: 

We  urge  the  use  of  all  available 
Braille  science  materials  including 
magazines  such  as  WEEKLY  READ- 
ER, CURRENT  EVENTS  and  WEEK- 
LY NEWS,  American  Printing  House 
tape  recordings.  Science  Recorded  for 
the  Blind  (Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.),  and  the  resources  of  the 
community. 

The  workshop  solicits  your  practical  ex- 
periments. Please  mail  them  to  our  new 
chairman:  Miss  Esther  A.  C.  Murray,  On- 
tario School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Oflicers  for  1958-11>60: 

Cha,irman — ^Miss.  Esther  A.  C.  Murray,. On- 
tario School  for  the  Blind 
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Co-Chairman — Mr.  Hugh  Johnson,  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind 

Recorder  —  Mr.  Wilbur  Gilles,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

Participants : 

Mr.  Ross  Huckins,  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 

Miss  Esther  A.  C.  Murray,  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mr.  Hugh  Johnson,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


Miss  Mary  Lovett,  Monterey  School, 
Monterey,  California 

Mr.  Thurman  Perkins,  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  Wilbur  Gilles,  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Misisouri 

Visitors : 

Mr.  Homer  Ding 


MULTIPLE  HANDiCAPPED 

MES.  SE^^A  AVATERHOUSE,  Chairman 
MRS.  STELLA  H.  GRON^EWALD,  Observer 

Met  jointly   with   the  Workshop   on  the      Child  for  all  sessions. 
Slow  Leaner  and  Mentally  Retarded  Blind 


SLOW  LEANER  AND  RETARDED  CHILD 

MISS  ELIIS^OR  ir.  LOA^a,  Chairman 

MISS  SHIRLEY  HAHS,  Co-chairmafti 

MRS.  MILDRED  B.  HUFFMAIsT,  Recorder 

MRS.  STELLA  H.  GROISTEWALD,  Observer  (Multiple  Handicapped) 


Representative  School 

Miss  Lila  Ahlsten,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miss  Ester  M.  Barbiti,  Oak  Hill  School, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Gena  Bridges,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Ruby  Brown,  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind.  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

Miss  Ruth  Dockstader,  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Miss  Agnes  Ellis,  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Blind,   Raleigh,   North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Stella  H.  Gronewald,  Vancouver 
Public  Schools,  Vancouver,  Washington 

Miss  Shirley  Hahs,  West  Chester  Public 
Schools,  Auditorium  Building,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania 

Miss  August  Harris,  North  Carolina 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina 

Miss  Joyce  Hartley,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Hill 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Huft'iiian,  California 
gchool  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


R.N.,    Washington 
Blind    Vancouver, 

Department  of  Pub- 


Miss    Catherine    Hutson,    Kansas    State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Konrad,  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Mrs.  Eva  Linscott, 
State  School  for  the 
Washington 

Miss  Elinor  H.  Lon§ 
lie  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lynch,  Wisconsin  School  foB 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Mrs.   Connie    Miller,    Washington    State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.    Marie   Pope,    Oregon   State   School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Ruth  Richardson,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miss  La   Dean   Sage,   Washington   State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miss   Eva   Sunderlyn,  Washington   State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miss  Iva  May  Speed,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Miss  Judith  Joy  Wallace,  1318  S.E.  26th 
Avenue,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.   Sena  Waterhouse,   Perkins   School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass, 
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Mrs.  Myrtle  Williamson,  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Thomasine  Wood  worth,  Washing- 
ton State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The  Workshop  on  the  Multiple  Handi- 
capped combined  with  the  Workshop  oi> 
the  Slow  Leaner  and  Retarded  Blind  Child 
for  all  sessions  during  the  convention. 
Therefore  we  are  submitting  a  joint  report. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  our 
sessions  were  also  attended  by  other  related 
workshops,  such  as  Pre-school,  Kinder- 
garten, Houseparents  and  Primary. 

In  accordance  with  plans  outlined  at 
Columbus  in  1956,  our  program  was  key- 
noted  by  Dr.  Ross  E.  Hamilton,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Children.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton challenged  listeners  to  "accept  the  re- 
ality of  each  mentally  retarded  person  and 
to  respect  this  reality."  He  urged  us  as 
teachers  of  blind  retarded  children  figu- 
ratively to  discard  all  traditional  notions 
regarding  goals,  curricula,  and  educational 
standards  and  consider  the  real  needs  of 
the  real  child  and  how  these  needs  can  be 
met  in  a  realistic  manner.  He  spoke  of  the 
research  projects  initiated  by  N.A.R.C.  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  education,  and 
pointed  out  that  though  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  retarded  "such  researchers  may 
well  contribute  to  the  total  knowledge  con- 
cerned with  the  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
each  person  and  his  optimum  development." 

To  provide  classroom  teachers  with 
help  in  handling  problems  encountered 
specifically  with  the  retarded,  Mrs.  Mildred 
B.  Huffman,  teacher  of  a  special  primary 
class  at  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
spoke  informally  on  some  of  her  experi- 
ences, citing  actual  case  histories  of  in- 
dividual children.  She  encouraged  the 
group  to  experiment  with  their  own  ideas 
and  constantly  to  evaluate  themselves,  and 
stressed  the  need  of  making  life  and  words 
meaningful  to  the  children.  A  list  of  ma- 
terial used  in  her  class  was  distributed  in 
response  to  the  request  of  workshop  mem- 
bers, 


Since  many  schools  now  enroll  children 
who  are  without  speech  or  who  have  speech 
problems,  Mrs.  Sena  Waterhouse,  speech 
therapist  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  asked  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what 
teachers  can  do  to  meet  this  situation. 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  stressed  that  such  chil- 
dren are  generally  withdrawn,  and  recom- 
mended that  teachers  try  to  suppress  their 
own  feelings  in  order  to  encourage  self- 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  children.  She 
mentioned  how  important  it  is  to  create  a 
relaxed  atmosphere,  in  order  for  the  chil- 
di'en  not  to  feel  pressured  or  compelled  and 
consequently  more  emotionally  disturbed 
and  frustrated.  She  also  pointed  out  that 
the  alert  teacher,  sensitive  to  a  child's  re- 
actions, would  be  able  to  sense  when  in- 
terest was  aroused  and  proceed  to  structure 
situations  around  this  interest,  whereby 
the  child  might  become  further  motivated 
to  verbal  expression. 

RECOAJOVUBNDATIONS 

Various  questions  were  raised  by  work- 
shop members  during  discussions  relating 
to  diagnosis,  group,  teaching  materials  and 
techniques,  parent  counseling,  and  teacher 
training.  The  Workshop  of  1958  reaffirmed 
the  recommendations  made  in  1956 — par- 
ticularly that  urging  school  administrators 
to  arrange  special  class  placement  for  re- 
tarded children,  rather  than  assigning  them 
to  class  with  normal  children.  The  retarded 
children  under  this  plan  receive  more  in- 
dividual help  in  a  less  competitive  situa- 
tion, and  thus  can  progress  more  success- 
fully and  at  their  own  rate.  Similarly  the 
normal  children,  no  longer  distracted  or 
delayed  by  retarded  classmates,  will  enjoy 
a  more  favorable  learning  atmosphere. 

Since  some  schools  have  not  yet  initiated 
special  classes  for  the  very  slow  child,  un- 
fortunately a  few  teachers  are  still  faced 
with  the  problem  of  providing  for  some 
of  these  individuals  in  the  regular  class- 
room. The  Workshop  recommends  that 
such  cases  be  allowed  "controlled  freedom" 
— i.e.,  their  daily  program  should  at 
least  be  more  flexible,  allowing  for  special 
activities  other  than  those  established  for 
the  balance  of  the  group. 
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1.  Bibliograpliy  for  Teachers  of  Retard- 
ed Blind  Children. 

2.  Materials  used  in  the  Special  Primary 
Class  in  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Compiled  by  Mildred  B.  Huffman 

3.  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  the 
Partially  Sighted  and  Blind  Child. 
Dorothy  W.   Konrad,   Florida   School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

4.  Tips  for  Teachers. 
Compiled  by  Shirley  Hahs 

5.  Understanding  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Child. 

Malinda  Dean  Garton 

Reprinted  from  Ameiic^m  ChildJiood, 

April,  1958 

6.  What  Parents  of  Mentally  Retarded 
Children  Have  a  Right  to  Expect  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Workers. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ames  II,  Vice  Pres. 
Texas  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Houston,  Texas 
Reprinted  from  International  Associa- 
tion of  Pupil  Personnel  Workers 

7.  Address  given  to  the  Workshop  on  the 
Slow  Learner  and  Retai'ded  Blind 
Child,  The  Workshop  on  the  Multiple 
Handicapped  Blind  Child,  and  several 
other  vforkshops. 

Dr.  Ross  E.  Hamilton 

The  Research  Piogram  of  the  National 

Association  for  Retarded  Children 

Recoiumendations 

The  Workshop  strongly  urges  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
and  realistic  evaluation  of  retarded  blind 
children  enrolled  in  our  schools.  We  rec- 
ommend that  more  than  one  psychological 
test  and  an  audiological  examination  be 
standard  procedure,  utilizing  child  guid- 
ance facilities  in  the  community  wherever 
possible. 

We  also  recommend  that  children  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the 
school  and  that  dismissal  be  effected-  only 


after  all  factors  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  reviewed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  teachers,  houseparents, 
school  administrators,  psychologist,  social 
worker,  and  others  who  have  worked  with 
the  child. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  pre- 
school counselling  services  if  not  available 
through  another  source  be  provided  by  the 
schools  to  eliminate  some  of  the  adjust- 
ment problems  when  child  enters  school. 

Another  recommendations  offered  is  the 
establishment  of  regional  workshop  confer- 
ences, to  be  conducted  during  the  interium 
of  biennial  conventions  on  current  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  short  report  on  these  conferences 
be  submitted  to  the  next  biennial  conven- 
tion. 

Officers  for  next  bienniuni: 

Chairman — Miss  E.  H.   Long 
Asst.  Chairman — Miss  S.  Hahs 
Recorder — Mrs.   M.   B.   Huffman 


Program   Plans  for  19  60   A.A.I.B. 
vention. 


Con- 


4. 


Report  on  special  projects 
Special  committee  to  compile  a  sug- 
gested list  of  books  and  other  mate- 
rials to  be  presented  to  the  American 
Printing  House  transcription. 
Shirley  Hahs,  La  Dean  Sage 
Special  committee  to  collect  practical 
"tips-for-teachers,"    to   be   assembled 
in   bulletin   form   and    distributed  to 
workers  in  the  field. 
Dorothy  Konrad,  Ruth  Ellis 
Keynote  speaker- — recognized  author- 
ity in  field  of  mental  retardation.    In- 
vitation   to    be    extended    to    related 
workshops. 

Panel  discussion  on  curriculum,  spe- 
cifically emphasizing  social  skills; 
Demonstration    program    with    men- 
tally retarded  blind  children. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  (4-6) 

MISS  MAE  DAVIDOW,  Chairman 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pemisylvnuia 
MES.  JOSEPIimE  BUELL,  Co-chairman 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 

MBS.  HILDEGARD  FOSTER,  Recorder 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

MISS  MARJORIE  QUEEIST,  Observer 

Yancoiiver  Public  Schools,  Vancouver,  "Washington 


The  focal  point  of  the  Social  Studies  (4- 
6)  Workshop  discussion  was  the  topic: 
"How  can  we  make  the  child  more  aware 
of  the  world  about  him?" 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Mae 
Davidow,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  un- 
derstanding guidance  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Queen,  observer  from  the  Vancouver  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Vancouver,  Washington,  the 
participants  developed  the  topic  by  consid- 
ering: 

(1)  Textbooks  and  resource  material 

(2)  How  to  use  the  large  globe 

(3)  How  best  to  include  the  "Weekly 
Reader"  in  social  studies 

(4)  What  makes  a  field  trip  meaning- 
ful? 

(5)  Techniques  in  teaching 

(a)  the  mechanics  of  finding  refer- 
ence materials 

(b)  logical  steps  in  developing  lo- 
cation skills  in  map  study 

(6)  How  much  time  should  the  teacher 
spend  in  presenting  material  in  so- 
cial studies?  What  should  the  pupil 
gather  for  himself? 

(7)  Where  are  free  resource  materials 
available? 

Conclusions  Reached  in  Discussion: 

After  the  participants  had  introduced 
themselves  to  the  group  by  giving  name, 
position,  experience,  and  textbooks  used  in 
social  studies  in  their  respective  schools, 
the  points  remaining  were  discussed  in  or- 
der, and  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached: 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  textbooks  used,  it 
is  most  helpful  to  have  available  a 
list  of  low  reading  level — high  in- 
terest level  social  studies — material. 
Such  lists  may  be  obtained  from 
various  state   departments   of   edu- 


cation, book  publishing  companies, 
local  libraries,  and  from  colleges 
and  universities.  Many  of  these  may 
not  be  embossed  in  braille;  how- 
ever, the  partially-sighted  pupil 
(particularly  the  poor  reader)  will 
find  them  a  strong  incentive  to  read 
more  widely  in  social  studies. 
Since  our  two  Canadian  participants, 
Miss  Lesley  Walsh  and  Miss  Verna 
Woods,  cannot  use  American  texts, 
and,  because  there  are  too  few  blind 
children  in  Canada  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  having  special  textbooks 
embossed,  they  resort  to  making 
tapes  of  educational  broadcasts  on 
their  Canadian  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, reading  the  material  to  the 
children  in  story  form,  or  drawing 
on  their  own  educational  back- 
ground in  social  studies. 
Although  braille  editions  are  not 
available  in  most  states,  several 
states  have  arranged  to  have  the 
history-geography  unit  of  their  re- 
spective state  embossed  by  the 
American  Printing  House  (example: 
California) 

(2)  Under  problem  two,  above,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  child  must  be- 
gin with  his  own  immediate  physi- 
cal surroundings  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful concept  of  space  (the  class- 
room, the  campus,  specific  destina- 
tions in  the  community,  mileage 
and  time-travel  distance  to  his 
home,  and  finally,  mileage  and  time- 
travel  distance  to  points  of  interests 
to  him  in  his  own  country).  He 
would  continue  in  his  space  study 
experience  by  transferring  distance 
values  of  his  own  enAaronment  and 
country  to  those  of  other  continents. 
This  would  begin  with  the  study  of 
a  small  sphere.  Miss  Grace  Riley,  of 
the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  described  how  an  orange  (the 
globe),  a  piece  of  string  (glued  at 
the  'equator'),  two  thumbtacks 
(north  and  south  poles),  and  felt 
and  dressmaker  pins  (the  felt  cut 
in  the  approximate-to-scale  size  and 
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shape  of  the  continents  and  attached 
to  the  orange  in  the  proper  locations 
with  pins)  v/ould  give  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  build  his  own  'globe'! 
Other  land  forms  (island,  isthmus, 
peninsula,  etc.)  can  be  constructed 
by  the  child  himself  in  a  large  shal- 
low pan  of  water,  using  rocks  and 
sand.  Once  the  child  has  developed 
the  concept  of  other  continents,  he 
is  ready  to  transfer  his  orange-globe 
concept  to  the  larger  globe,  his 
previous  time-travel  and  mileage 
distance  experience  to  specific  points 
of  interest  to  him  on  other  conti- 
nents. And  finally,  he  would  be 
guided  in  transferring  physically 
tangible  horizontal  distance  values 
to  'space-age'  physically  intangible 
perpendicular  distance  values.  His 
motivating  forces  might  be  natural 
curiosity,  games  ('Continents'), 
stamp,  coin,  or  postmark  collections; 
the  foods  of  different  countries,  or 
an  imaginary  field  trip. 

( 3 )  Participants  agreed  that  the  "Week- 
ly Reader"  should  be  a  must  be- 
cause it  is  a  child's  'newspaper'.  The 
tests  were  used  by  most,  with  the 
children  reading  the  directions 
themselves.  Extra  articles  were  re- 
served for  reading  during  a  'free' 
period. 

(4)  What  makes  a  field  trip  meaning- 
ful? The  group  agreed  that  ade- 
quate advance  preparation  (clearing 
trip  through  proper  channels,  going 
over  the  ground  yourself  first  (if 
you  are  in  charge),  preparing  the 
children  for  the  experience) ;  evalu- 
ation after  the  experience;  and  a 
carry-over  into  other  areas  (lang- 
uage arts,  art,  music)  make  a  field 
trip  meaningful  to  the  pupil.  Mrs. 
Blanche  Rivers,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
illustrated  that  a  field  trip  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  material  at  hand  by 
telling  about  a  trip  to  a  water  puri- 
fication plant.  Mr.  Lloyd  Mitchell, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  de- 
scribed an  imaginary  field  trip — his 
own  projected  trip  to  the  A.A.I.B. 
Convention  here  at  Vancouver, 
Washington,  dramatized  by  his 
fourth  grade  class  as  an  assembly 
program.  At  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  thirty  pupils  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
were  treated  to  an  air  ('field')  trip, 
complete  with  two  pilots,  an  air  hos- 
tess and  a  handshake  and  greeting 
from  the  governor  of  the  state  dur- 
ing a  brief  stop  at  their  destination, 
the  state  capitol  at  Topeka.  (Com- 
pliments of  T.W.A.! )    The  record  of 


a  field  trip  should  be  preserved  in 
booklet  form  that  succeeding  social 
studies  may  profit  by  it. 

(5)  Miss  Queen,  the  observer,  stated 
that  the  fourth  grade  is  the  year  in 
which  the  child,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  learns  the  skills  of 
using  reference  materials.  The  mo- 
tivating force  is:  taking  the  child 
by  his  interest! 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Oscar  Newman,  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Studies  (Junior  and 
Senior  High)  addressed  a  few  comments 
on  'overlapping'  of  subject  materials  of  the 
two  levels  because  of  poor  coordination, 
"your  concern  is  to  teach  the  child  some- 
thing, but  not  everything!  Don't  be  too 
much  concerned  with  economics,  civics,  and 
government  at  the  fourth  to  sixth  grade 
levels;  use  easy  historical  materials,  such 
as  biographies;  employ  any  aid,  film,  re- 
cording ...  In  geography,  teach  them 
location  skills  on  maps  and  globes  they  can 
comprehend,  and,  teach  latitude  and  longi- 
tude  by  the  sixth   grade." 

(6)  The  time  a  teacher  spends  on  pre- 
senting materials  in  social  studies 
will  vary  with  the  individual  chil- 
dren and  with  different  classroom 
situations.  Once  the  mechanics  of 
using  reference  materials  have  been 
mastered,  the  capable  child  will  ga- 
ther much  of  his  own  material; 
however,  when  a  child  is  slow  to 
master  these  skills,  search  out  low 
reading  level,  high  interest  level  ma- 
terials, based  on  h.is  interest,  and 
he'll  find  the  facts!  Mr.  Joseph 
Jablonski  of  Perkins  suggested  us- 
ing the  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  "Hand- 
book" to  search  out  a  specific  sub- 
ject and  write  a  fact;  the  teacher 
may  have  supplementary  material, 
not  on  the  reading  level  of  the 
child;  this  she  may  read  or  relate; 
the  material  may  be  too  difficult  to 
understand — the  teacher  tells  perti- 
nent facts  so  the  child  can  under- 
stand them;  when  only  one  copy  is 
available,  the  teacher  reads  from 
it  to  the  class;  often  the  teacher 
presents  material  to  conserve  time; 
special  social  studies  programs  on 
T.V.  or  the  radio  can  be  utilized.  By 
employing  these  different  ways  the 
teacher  will  have  more  variety  in 
the  class  and  the  children  have  op- 
portunities for  developing  good  lis- 
tening habits. 
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.  (7)  Where  are  free  resources  available? 
Each  state  has  a  promotion  depart- 
ment through  which  materials  on 
natural  resources,  conservation,  in- 
dustries, etc.  may  be  secured  (us- 
ually free  of  charge)  ;  some  states 
have  regular  mailing  of  materials 
once  your  name  is  sent  in;  State 
Teachers  Magazines  have  a  page  on 
resources  materials  and  where  to 
get  them  (usually  for  postage  cost) ; 
The  George  Peabody  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  publishes  a  book  on 
"Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching 
Aids",  price,  $1.00;  also  state  de- 
partments of  education,  agricultural 
colleges,  book  publishing  compan- 
ies, and  local  public  libraries  have 
much  useful  information  on  inex- 
pensive resource  materials  to  offer 
on  request.  Some  industries  will 
send  films  (prepaid)  on  the  manu- 
facture of  their  products. 
So,  "How  can  we  make  the  child 
more  aware  of  the  world  about 
him?" 

The  child  must  be  guided  to  experience 
a  tangible  meaning  or  value  In  a  word. 
To  achieve  this  we  induce  him  to  transfer 
and  apply  meanings  and  values  already 
known  to  him,  to  words,  vague  or  still  un- 
known to  him;  we  amplify  his  experiences 
in  a  logical  progression,  thus  facilitating 
his  transfer  of  meaning  of  the  known  to  an, 
understanding  of  the  meaning  or  value  of 
that  which  is  nnknoAvn. 

Recommendations : 

I.  The  19  58  Social  Studies  Workshop 
(4-6)  recommends  that  an  Inter- 
mediate Workshop  be  substituted 
for  present  Social  Studies  Workshop 
(4-6)  since  subjects  other  than  so- 
cial studies  should  be  discussed 
more  fully  also. 
II.  Because  the  material  discussed  at 
each  workshop  meeting  is  so  de- 
tailed and  cannot  all  be  included  in 
the  proceedings,  we  would  suggest 
that  minutes  be  mimeographed  so 
that  they  may  be  available  to  each 
member  attending  the  meeting  and 
a  copy  to  each  school  represented 
in  the  A.A.I. B. 
III.  We  recommend  that  the  Interna- 
tional Joiu'nal  include  a  corner  de- 
voted to  announcements  by  schools 
regarding  the  availability  of  books 
and  other  materials  no  longer  in  use 
in  their  schools. 


Officers  for  the  1960  A. A. LB.  Convention: 

Chairman — Miss  Mae  Davidow,  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chairman — Mrs.  Josephine  L. 
Buell,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California 

Recorder — Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Rivers,  State 
School  for  Blind  &  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

List  of  Participants  and  Addresses : 

Miss  Mae  Davidow,  Overbrook  School  for 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  .losephine  L.  Buell,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 

Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Rivers,  State  School  for 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Riley,  Washington  School 
for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington 

Miss  Lesley  Walsh,  Jericho  Hill  School, 
4100  W.  4th  Ave.,  Vancouver  8,  B.  C, 
Canada 

Mrs.  Ruth  Rice,  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus  14,  Ohio 

Miss  Verna  Woods,  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mitchell,  Maryland  School  for 
Blind,  Baltimore  6,  Md. 

Miss  Gussie  Mae  Snider,  Alabama  School 
for  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 

Mr.  Joseph  Jablonski,  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marion  Brose,  Washington  School 
for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington 

Miss  Hilma  Simmons,  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Hildegard  F.  Foster,  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Observer — Miss   Marjorie    Queen,   Vancou- 
ver Public   Schools,   Vancouver,   Wash. 
Officers  for  19  58-60: 
Chairman — Miss  Mae   Davidson 
Asst.  Chairman — Mrs.  J.  L.  Buell 
Recorder — -Mrs.  B.  A.  Rivers 

Additional  Recommendations: 

I.  (second  request!)  The  1958  Social 
Studies  Workshop  (4-6)  recom- 
mends that  an  Intermediate  Work- 
shop be  substituted  for  the  present 
Social  Studies  Workshop  (4-6)  since 
subjects  other  than  social  studies 
should  be  discussed  more  fully  also. 

Request  for  Workshop  or  Regional  Con- 
ferences: 

I.  The  19  58  Social  Studies  Workshop 
(4-6)  requests  Regional  Confer- 
ences in  the  area  of  social  studies. 
Miss  Grace  S.  Riley,  Washington 
School    for    the    Blind,    Vancouver, 
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Washington;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ja- 
blonski,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  have  been 
selected  as  western  and  eastern^ 
chairmen,  respectively,  to  further 
this  request. 

The  1958  Social  Studies  Workshop 
(4-6)  requests  that  colleges  and 
universities  be  encouraged  to  sched- 
ule workshops  that  will  cover  cer- 
tain subject  areas,  specifically.  So- 
cial  Studies.     This    could    be    done 


with  the  cooperation  of  the  A.A.I. B. 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind. 

Additional  Recommendations : 

I.  (third  request!)  The  1958  Social 
Studies  Workshop  (4-6)  recom- 
mends that  an  Intermediate  Work- 
shop be  substituted  for  the  present 
Social  Studies  Workshop  (4-6)  sincQ 
subjects  other  than  social  studies 
should  be  discussed  more  fully  also. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES,  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 

MR  OSCAR  E.  L.  NEWMAN,  Chairman 

JSTew  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

MR.  W.  C.  KENNARD,  Assistant  Chairman 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  "Watertown,  Massachusetts 

MR.  JOHN  D.  HARRIS,  Recorder 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  Social  Studies  Workshop  opened  its 
sessions  with  almost  a  new  group  of  par- 
ticipants. The  problems  were  general  and 
the  specific  points  were  discussed; 

A.  What  courses  should  be  considered 
social  studies, 

B.  Class  room  aids, 

C.  The  best  approach  in  teaching  the  so- 
cial studies, 

D.  What  should  be  discussed  in  problems 
of  democracy, 

From  the  topics  discussed  the  following 
conclusions  were  agreed  upon: 

A.  Too  many  courses  have  found  their 
way  into  the  social  studies, 

B.  Class  room  aids  should  be  of  usable 
size,  and  there  should  be  enough  for 
each  pupil.  (We  decided  that  many 
of  these  aids  could  be  made  by  the 
teacher.) 

C.  In  planning  an  approach  in  teaching 
the  social  studies: 

1.  Establish  levels  of  difficulty, 

2.  Use  supplementary  material, 

3.  Do  away  wtih  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation, 

D.  Where  a  suitable  text  in  Problems  of 
Democracy  is  not  available,  the  fol- 
lowing topics  might  be  considered: 

1.  Ethics  in  politics, 

2.  Juvenile  delinquency, 

3.  Evaluation  of  news  stories, 

4.  Evaluation  of  advertising, 

5.  Foreign  policy, 

6.  Leisure  time. 


7.  Handling  of  our  natural  resources, 

8.  The  population  trend  and  its  effect 
on  our  country, 

9.  Racial  trends. 

10.  Proper  use  of  personnel. 

The  group   makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

A.  Eliminate  repetition  in  social  studies, 

B.  Closer  co-ordination  between  English 
and  Social  Studies,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  various  text  books. 

C.  Where  good  texts  are  available  and 
embossed,  we  feel  that  rather  than 
print  new  texts  supplements  could  be 
embossed,  bringing  them  up  to  date. 
(We  make  this  recommendation  in 
the  cause  of  economy.) 

D.  Social  Studies  teachers  should  send 
information  to  the  International 
Journal  that  would  be  of  benefit  to 
other  teachers. 

Officers  for  Next  Bieimimii 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  Mary  Ferguson,  New  York  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Assistant   Chairman: 

Mr.  John  D.  Harris,  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina 

Recorder: 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kennard,  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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Particiiiaiils  this  Session: 

Mrs.   Maribel  Crawford,  Arizona  School 
for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Mary  Ferguson,  New  York  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Mrs.  Dean  Gorham,  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


Mr.  John  D.  Hai'ris,  State  School  for  tha 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kennard,  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Oscar  E.  L.  Newman,  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Ala- 
mogordo.  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Ron  Warner,  602  West  Eleventh 
Street,  Medford,  Oregon 


SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

JOHN  WALLACE,  Ohairvian 
JEERY  REGLER,  Recorder 
Points  discussed  in  this  workshop  were: 

1.  Enrollment  trends 

2.  Admission    of    multiple    handicapped 


children 

3.  Proposed  minimum  requirements  for 
schools  for  the  blind 

4.  Referral  of  prospective  pupils 

Schools  which  have  experienced  large 
increases  in  enrollment  due  to  the  incidence 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  reported  that  an- 
ticipated admissions  will  drop  sharply  in 
the  next  three  years.  Administrators  cau- 
tioned about  ever-expanding  facilities  for 
this  temporary  condition  which  will  be  com- 
pletely over  in  fifteen  years.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  thought  quite  probable  that 
many  of  the  day  school  classes  which  now 
have  ten  or  twelve  pupils  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  when  enrollments  drop  to 
normal  numbers. 

It  is  reported  that  administrators  have 
been  receiving  increasing  pressures  to  ad- 
mit trainable  mentally  retarded,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  cerebral  palsy  and  other 
severely  handicapped  children  that  are  also 
blind.  It  was  felt  that  the  pressure  would 
increase  as  anticipated  enrollments  decline. 

The  administrators  conceded  that  they 
had  responsibility  to  see  that  multiple 
handicapped  children  receive  needed  serv- 
ices. However,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
schools  are  not  performing  a  service  by  ac- 
cepting children  for  which  they  have  not 
the  facilities,  equipment  or  personnel  to 
deal  with  their  handicaps.  We  re-affirmed 
our  belief  that  a  child  should  be  served  by 
the  facilities  designed  for  his  greater  hand- 
icap.  Our  schools  presently  are  educational 


institutions.  Administrators  have  respon- 
sibility of  providing  programs  for  educable 
children  who  are  blind  and  have  other 
handicaps.  Special  and  separate  facilities 
should  be  established  for  children  that  need 
specialized  medical  and  therapeutic  treat- 
ment. The  location  of  these  facilities  whe- 
ther at  the  school  for  the  blind  or  some- 
where else  should  be  determined  by  local 
conditions.  It  was  felt  that  emotionally 
disturbed  children  need  a  clinical  program 
involving  the  parents  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  are  not  usually  helped 
by  attending  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind. 

Discussion  was  heard  on  the  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  referrals  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  methods  must  be  education  rather 
than  legislation.  Administrators  must  con- 
tact public  health  nurses,  ophthalmologists, 
pediatricians,  public  school  officials,  social 
and  civic  clubs  and  such  individuals  and 
groups  who,  when  are  aware  of  the  services 
we  have  to  offer,  will  make  referrals.  Full 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  publicity  medi- 
ums such  as  radio  and  television,  etc.  Sev- 
eral administrators  stated  their  pre-school 
institutes  served  as  a  beginning  to  receive 
the  necessary  cooperation.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  we  are  missing  an  opportunity 
if  we  do  not  keep  these  parents  organized 
who  first  attended  our  pre-school  institutes. 
In  many  schools  they  are  becoming  valu- 
able liaison  groups  to  aid  in  public  rela- 
tions and  workers  for  needed  legislation. 

"The  proposed  minimum  requirementa 
for  schools   for  the  blind"  was  discussed. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  results  of  the  sur- 
veys were  based  on  averages  of  conditions 
now  existing  in  our  schools  rather  thai^ 
what  is  most  desirable.  For  example,  the 
average  class  load  for  elementary  teachers 
was  eleven  pupils.  This  should  not  be  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  that  it  is  not  more  de- 
sirable to  have  six  to  eight  pupils  in  a 
class  room  unit  in  elementary  school. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Peeler  be  com- 
mended for  his  work.  The  results  obtained 
by  his  committee  contain  much  invaluable 
information.  It  was  highly  recommended 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  A.A.I.B. 
appoint  a  continuing  commtitee  carrying 
on  the  work,  utilizing  the  techniques  used 
in  this  report. 

OfQcers  for  19  60  workshop: 

Chairman — L.    P.   Hauser 
Vice-Chairman — George  Helstzel 
Recorder — Jerry  Regler 


Participants : 

Stewart  E.  Armstrong Ontario 

W.  E.  Allen Texasi 

Frances  M.  Andrews Maryland 

Byron  Berhow  Washington 

V.  R.  Carter  Oklahoma 

Finis  E.  Davis  Kentucky   (A.P.H.) 

Leo  J.  Flood  Illinois 

Harold  W.  Green  Utah 

W.  A.  Hack South  Dakota 

L.  P.  Hauser Kentucky 

George  Helstzel  Missouri 

Herbert  Jeffrey  North  Dakota 

Joseph  Kerr  Pennsylvania 

Berthold  Lowenfeld California 

C.  E.  MacDonald  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

D.  W.  Overbeay Iowa 

D.  W.  Olson  Kansaq 

P.  C.  Potts New  York  (A.F.B.) 

E.  L.  Palmer  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Egbert  N.  Peeler  North  Carolina 

Neal  Quimby New  Mexico 

Edward  W.  Reay Idaho 

Jerry  L.  Regler Nebraska 

Ray  M.  Stelle Colorado 

Everett  Tillinghast  Arizona 

Robert  Thompson  Michigan 

Max  Woolly Arkansas 

Everett  Wilcox Oregon 

John  Wallace Florida 

E.  J.  Wood Tennessee 
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